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EXPLANATORY NOTE 


1. The present Table of Contents refers to the twelve numbers of the 
•International Review of Agricultural Economics published from January 
to December, 1917, and includes, therefore, all the articles and notes dealinf^ 
with co-operation, insurance, credit and agricultural economy in general 
contained in these volumes. 

2. Tlw articles and notes relating to co-operation have been grouped 
in 2 : classes ; those dealing with insurance are divided info 0 classes ; those 
which deal with credit into [) classes ; and those which treat of agricultural 
economy in general into 17, A complete list of these classes precedes the 
tabic. In our classification we have followed the rule of single entry and 
placed under only one heading those articles and notes which, from the nature 
of the subject treated, might appear in more than one group. 

As it is not in every case clear why an article or note has been assigned 
to one group rather than to another, the reader must he prepared to refer to the 
several analogous groups in any one of lehich a pariicular article or note might 
appear. A dairymen s co-operative society^ for example, might have as Us 
object the protection of the general economic interests of dairy farmers as a 
class, or simbly the improvement of the methods of production , transpori, and 
sale, or again the purchase and colleclive use of animals of the special dairy 
type. An article relaling to such a society might appear under various head- 
ings, according as it dealt more particidarly with one or other of these objects. 

3. In each group the articles and notes have been subdivided by counlries, 
following the aphabeiical order. For each coimiry the articles arc arranged 
in (he chronological order in which they were puhiished. We have added a tabic 
giving the cl assifi cation by countries. 




1. — CONmNTS BY vSUBJKCTS. 




CI.ASSIFIED LIST OF SUBJECTS 


I. — Co-opcnilion and Association, 


1. Oknkkaj< studies. 

II. Genickae statistics. 

III. Ci.xTKAi, Static institutions. 

IV. I’lOJERATlONS OF AOKiCUETUKAE CO OrERATU'E SOCIETIES. 

V. ClCNTRAE iKS'riTUTlONS OF AORICULTURAE CO-OPER;VTlVE SOCIETIES. 

\'I. CO"Otm'Vrativf: credit societh-s. 

VIL CO“OPER\TlVE ^OCIl' iTES FOR PURCHASE AND FOR PITRCHASK AND 
SAUv. 

VMir. Co-OPERATlVE PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIICS. 

IX. Co (JPE.RAJ'IVIC SOCUCniCS FOR PRODUCTION AND SALE OR FOR SAFE. 

X. CO-OPEKATlVlv DAIRIICS. 

XI. COELI'CTTVE FARMS, 

XII. IMlSClCEEANEOUS CO OPER A'lTVE SOCIETIES. 

XIII. AsSOCTA'ITONS for the PROTECTION OF THE GENICRAI. INTlCRliSTS 

OF F^AKMICRS. 

XIV. Associations i'o furthtcr the tecunicae progricss oi' agri- 

cueti;k3:. 

XV. Associations concerned with iave stock in genekae. 

XVI. Associations concerned with horned live stock. 

XVII. BeiMvicepinc. associations. 

XVIII. MiSCELEANEOUS information REEATlNG TO AGRICUI/TUKAE CO- 


OITvRATION. 
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XIX. AGKICUWUI^I. CONGiaCSSKS. 

XX. NON-AGKICULTURAI, CO-OPKRATIVIv SOClETlEsS OR ASSOCIATIOKS. 

XXL Miscellaneous information relating to co-oi"icration and 

ASSOCIATION IN GICNKRAL. 

XXII. Notices of publications. 

II. — Imtirance and Thrijt. 

I. General studies. 

II. Lire insurancil 

III. Hail insurance. 

IV. Live stock insurance. 

V. Insurance of live stock raised for slaughter. 

VI. Insttranck against agricultural accidicnts. 

VII. Other branches of agricultural insurance. 

VIII. MiSCKI/LANEOUS information RIOvATJNG to AGRICUl/rURAL IN- 
SURANCE. 

IX. Notices of publications. 


III. -- Credit. 

I. GENICRAL S'rUDiKS on non-co-operative credit and the INDI'irr- 

I'JJNESS OF LANDED PROPERT"Y. 

II. Legisi.ation. 

III. Intervention of the Static and of pubitc AirTiioKiTiics. 

IV. Land cricdit. 

V. Agricultural credit. 

VI. Savings banks as credit institutions. 

VII. Bank system. 

VIII. Misckij.aneous information. 

IX. Notices of publications. 
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IV, — Agrarian Economy in General. 

I. Gbnbraj. studies. 

II. Fiscae system and agriculture. 

III. State as i,andowner. 

IV. Various forms of land tenure. 

V. Thiv redistribution of lands and measures to frivvent ex- 
cessive SXJEDIVISION, 

VI, Agrarian reform in oENERAiv. 

VI 1. Home colonization. 

VJII. PROBLIvMS OF HYDRAULICS AND ITIKESTRY. 

iX. Trade and transport of agrarian produci's. 

X. MEASITRES for the IMPROVliMlvN'J' OF THE CONDITIONS OF COUNTRY 
LIFE. Cheap dwelling housics. Industries attxujary to 
agriculture. 

XL Land pricks and revenues. 

^ XII. A(;RICUI/rURAL IvDUCA'JMON (FROM THE SOCIAI, POIN'J' OF VIEW). 

XIII. Agricultural labour. 

XIV, SrATE INTERVENTION IN FAVOUR OF AirRICULTURlC. 

XV. Supply of AGRicuLTirRAL prodi ce and high cost oi' uving. 

XVI. Miscellaneous information. 

XVI I . Notices of publications. 




I. 


CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION 


I. 


GRNERAI, STUDIES. 


N. 

British India. 

1. — Co-operation in Travancore 2 

2. — Progress of Agricultural Co-operation in 1 91 4-1 91 5 . . I 

3. — The Progress of Agricultural Co-operation in India, 

in 1915-1916 6 

4. — The Activity of the Co-operative Societies in 1 91 5-191 6 9 

British West Indies. 

Co-operation in Antigua ; an Object Lesson, by W, R. Dun- 
lop I 

Canada. 

Recent Success of Agricultural Co-operation in Canada. . . 3 

Geraiany. 

1. — Agricultural Economy in the Kingdom of Saxony: 

I July 1914 to 30 June 1915 i 

2. — Some Facts as to the Co-operative Movement ... 5 

ITAEY. 

The Development of the Co-operative Movement in the A- 

bruzzi 9 

NORWAY. 

Tire Agricultural Co-operative IMovement 7 




3i‘34 

1-6 


21-24 

T2-13 


13-16 


17-24 


25-26 


20-20 


25-26 



RUSvSIA. 


The Russian Co-operative Movement during the War ... 8 12-20 

11. 

('J^Nl^R AIv vSTA TlSTlCvS. 

BrttIvSii India. 

Co-oiierative Societies in Bengal ill 1915-1916 10 TO-12 

ITAI.Y. 

1. — The Statistics of the Catholic Social and Bcononiic 

Institutions 1 26-26 

2. — The Development of the Co-operative Movement in 

Italy according to Recent Statistical Data as to tlie 
“ Dcga Nazionale delle Cooperative ” 6 6-12 

3. — Co-operative Societies legally constituted on 31 De- 

cember 1915 9 1 6-1 8 

— The Co-operative and Mutual Agricultural Societies 

in Italy on 31 December 1916 10 13-14 

Japan. 

The Present Position of Co-operation in Japan. ..... ri i-ii 

111 . 

CPNI'RATv S'l'A'id*: INvSI'l I'U'i'rONS. 

BRitisn India. 

The Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank, Timited .... 2 3I'35 

IV. 

I'PDJmATlONS OF ACiKlClTJ/i f TKAIv CO-OPERATIMt SOCII'miCS. 
Germany. 

1. The General Raiffeisen h'ederation of Neuwied in 1914- 

1915 2 1-13 

3 t-io 

2. - - The Federation of Polish Co-f)perati ve Societies in the 

ProvincevS of Posnania and West Prussia, in 1914 . 6 24-28 

ITAEY. 

1. - - The Activity of the Office of Tegal Advice of the Le- 

ga Nazion ale delle Cooperative ” . . 3 29-30 

2. — The Federations of the Catholic Rural Funds of the 

Provinces of Bologna, Reggio d'Kmilia, Forli and 

Salerno in 1915-1916 5 28-30 

3 . — The Constitution of hii Federazioiie delle Datterie So- 

ciali Cremonesi*' 5 32-32 
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N” Page 

4. — The Position of lyocal B'ederations of Catholic Rural 

Funds on 31 December 1915 9 18-19 

5. — The “Federazione Italiana dei Coiisorzi Agrari” in 

1916 9 20-2 T 

6. — The P'ormation of the " Federazione NazionaJe dcdle 

Union i Agricole” 9 21-22 

7. — The PowSition of the Provincial Federations of the Ca- 

tholic Rural Funds of Bologna, Florence and Pistoia 9 22-23 

Russia. 

The Central Co-operative Union of Flax Growers 7 1^-21 

United States. 

The California I'ederation of Fanners’ Co-operative Market- 
ing Ass< )c i at i on s 12 3 1 ' 5 2 

V. 

CJCNTRATy INSTl'l'UTIONS OF Af^RTCTTI/rURAI, CO OPl^RATIVi^ 

SOCrivTIlCS. 

British India. 

The Madura-Ramnad Central Co-o])erative Bank, Uiniitcd 11 12-13 

Bulgaria. 

The Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria 7 1-7 

ITaey. 

The National Institute of Credit for Co-operation, the Insti- 
tute of Credit for Co-o]>erative Societies and the Na- 
tional Bank of Italian Rural Funds in 1916 .... 7 8-13 

VI. 

CO OPICRATIVl^ CREDIT SOCIlCnKS. 

British India. 

The .Activity of Co-operative Cre<iit vSocieties in Ceylon in 

1916 10 fO‘TO 

French Protectorate oe Morocco. 

The Thrift Societies • 10 12-13 

ITAEY. 

The Position of certain Popular Banks in 1915 i 2 3- 20 

Regency or Tunis. 

Native Thrift vSocieties in 1915 2 25-30 
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N« PW 

Russia. 

1. — Mutual Credit Societies in RUvSsia on i July 1915 .. . l 29*3 ^ 

2. — Popular Co-operative Credit from 1914 to 1916 ... 4 19-27 

Switzerland. 

The Swiss Union of Raiffeisen Funds 12 18-19 

United States. 

North Carolina Rural Banks 4 34*35 

VII. 

CO-OPFI^TIVF SOCIETIES FOR PURCHAvSE AND FOR rURCITASB 

AND SALE. 

Canada. 

1. — The Co-operative Sale of Wool 2 14-24 

2. — Co-operative Trading in Saskatchewan 9 13-14 

ITALY. 

The Society Anoniina Coopeiativa per I'Bsportazione dei 

Prodotti Agricoli of Je.si in 1915-1916 3 28-29 

United States. 

The Co-operative Purchase of Lhx" Stock in Wisconsin . . 4 31*34 

VIII, 

CO-0 PER ATI VB PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES. 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

An Irish Co-operative Society for Growing Wheat 7 24-25 

Russia. 

The Finnish Superintending Societies in the Years 1913-1915 3 32-33 

Switzerland. 

The Co-operative Cornmill at Beman 9 24-24 

United States. 

1. — The Development of the Co-operative Associations 

controlling Dairy Production in the United States 

from 1906 to 1916 2 37-39 

2. — The California Peach Growers' ASvSociation in 1916 

1917 9 25-25 
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IX. 

CO Ori^.RATIVE vSOClETIEvS FOR PRODUCTION AND SAIvE, 

OR FOR vSaef:. 

Austria. 

The Co-operative Oiliiiills in Dalmatia > tt-t 6 

Canada. 

1, — Co-operative Stock Marketinc^ in Alberta 9 14-15 

2, — The Co-operative Marketing oI Agricnltnral i’rodiicc to i g 

ITary. 

La Fede'razione Apistica Italiana s 

Russia. 

I. — The Ivgg Trade and Co-operation in Russia .... n 7-TI 

'2. — The Co-operative Sale of Tobacco to 1.4-iG 

Uniticd Status. 

1 . — Tile Co-operative Market i ng oT Id ve Sto('k in Wisconsin \ 3 r -32 

2. — Farmers’ Co-operative JdevatoTS in Minnesota . . . 8 

3. — The Co-operative Production and Sale of Raisiins in 

Cali f orn i a 10 1 6- 1 8 

4. — The Essentials of Sncces.sful Co-operative Fruit and 

Vegetable Cannerie.s it ^5-^7 

X, 

CO OPF.RAT rVE DATRIl^S. 

Italy. 

Collective Dairies. ... 4 7-T8 

Russia. 

Finnish Co-operative Dairies in 1915 5 eJ'.Vf 

vSpain. 

1. --- P\he First Co-operative Cheese PAclory C> 1-5 

2. — The Co-o]>erative Dairy of the " Ca.sa de (hunuUMo.> 

of Saragossa 7 26-27 

United vStatks. 

A Ci)-operative CheevSe Manufacturing and Marketing A.s- 

sociation in Tillamook County in Oregon 12 20-24 


2 



COWvECTIVE FARMS. 


1 . — The Collective Farm of San Giovanni in Croce .... 3 

2. — Facilities for the Teasing of Domanial Taiids by Co- 

operative Societies 12 

3. — Collective Ioanns in the Province of Parma 12 


XII, 

MIvSCFTTANFOUS CO-OPBRATIVF SOCIBTIKS. 


France. 

1. — A New Syndicate for Mechanical Agi iciilture. ... 2 

2. — The Co-operative Societies for the Cultivation of A- 

baiidoned Tands and the Reconstruction ol Des- 
troyed Villages .... 7 

Great Britain and Ireland 

Co-operative P'isliing in the Aran Islands . . 32 

ITaey. 

A Co-operative Association among Owiiens and UvSufructories 

of Woods 12 

Russia. 

1 . — Co-operative Su];)ply and Production of Agricultural 

Machines i 

2. — The Position and the Activity of the Grain Blevators of 

the Government and the Railway Companies ... 3 


* xni 

ASSOCIATIONS FOR THB PROTBCTION 
OF THB GBNBKAT INTBRBSTS OF FARMERS. 

Bregium. 

The Activity of the Belgian Bocrenbond in 1915 5 

Spain. 

The Association of the Agriculturists of Spain and its Work i 
Switzerland. 

The Feasants’ *0 nion and Peasants' Secretariat in 1916 . . 6 


27-28 

14-16 

3d-37 

22-24 

9-J3 

17-18 

26-29 

124-127 


1-8 
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United States. 

— The Activity of the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial 

Aid Society in 1916 5 35-36 

2, — - The American Society of IJquity 6 28-29 


xrv. 

AvSSOCIATIONS TO in^rKTIIBR THE ThXTINTCAL PRO(;rb:SS 


Oi^' AGRICITT/rURE. 

Denmark. 

The Activity of the Royal Society of Danish Agriculture in 

I9t5*i9i6 5 0-M 

Germany. 

Housewives* Agricultural Associations and their Activity . 1 20-21 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Agricultural Organization Society in England and 

WalCvS 5 15- -24 

Hoixand. 

Dutch Market Gardening and its Organization, by H M 

R. Dcopolcl 9 1-6 

ITaey. 

The Formation of the " Societi\ degli Enotecnici Italiani *’ 3 30-30 

XV. 


ASSOCIATIONS CONCERNED WITH LIVE vSTOCK IN GICNERAE 
Austria, 

The Object and the Task of the ** Allgcmeine Ocsterreichi- 

sche ViehverwertungvSgesellschaft *’ 4 28-30 

XVI. 

AvSSOCIATIONS CONCERNED WITH HORNED DIVE STOCK. 
UNITED States. 

Co-operative Bull Associations 11 n-E5 

XVII, 

BEE-KEEPIKG ASSOCIATIONS. 

ITAEY. 


Xhe Federazione Apistica Subalpina ** 


12 


18-18 
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XVIII. 

MISCKJJ.ANROUS INFORMATION RBLA'I'INO 'iO A^U^ICUI/rURAR 

CO-OPBRATION 

British India. 

The ProgrevSS of Co-operative vSocielies in Bau da State . . 3 25-26 

ITAI^V. 

1. — Agricultural Co-operatioii and So<‘ial Assi.^tatice of 

Peasants . 1 -^-23 

2. — The Internal Reorganization ol tli<‘ Italian Co-o]>eta- 

tive Movement - .. 12 

XIX 

AOR ICTT/rUR AT CON( iRRvSSBS. 

ITady. 

1. — The RewSolutions of the N<itional IMeeting of the Agri- 

cultural Co-operative Societies at Milan ... 3 26 27 

2. — A Meeting of the Representativ(v^ of the Catholic Bco- 

nomic Organization.s of the Southein Provinces . . 5 20-28 

3. — A Meeting of Agricultural Co-ojk 1 ativ'c Societies at 

Bologna 0 22-22 

4. — An Im]X)rtant Meeting oi Agmultural Co-operative 

>Socicties ^ 12 16-17 

XX 

NON- AGRICULT URAT CO-OPRRATIVi': SOCIF/ITBS OR ASSOCIATIONS. 
British India. 

Co-operative- Distribution in Northern liulia 2 35*36 

I)]{NMARK. 

The Gcaieral Union of Co-operative Consumers' Associations 

in 1915 ] 17.19 

iTAbY. 

The Development of the Unione Coopercitiva di Milano 3 
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Page 


XXI. 

MIvSCBU^ANEOUS INFORMATION KKI/AllNG TO CO-OiTvRA'ITON 
AND ASSOCIATION IN CiKNERAL. 


ITA1.Y. 

1. — The Inspecting and Book-keeping Offices for Co-oper- 

ative Societies 

2. — The Deliberatioius and Votes of the Three ConitiiissioiLs 

for Co-operative IToduction and Labour, Co-opera- 
tive Consumption and Agricultural Co-operation, 
nominated by the Congress of Italian Co-ojK*iative 


vSoeieties in December 1916 0 

3. — An Office of inspection and Aid Ifor the Agricultural 

Co-operative Societies at Bologna 

v}, — Formation of New vSocietiec: () 


30 - 3 ^ 


13-16 

21-21 


XXII 

NOITCKS OF rUBIvfCATIOXS 


AUvSTKIA 


Prof. IlAUSUCR : Bcriclit ul>er div Tatigkeit dor K. K Land- 
wiitschaftsgcsellschalt in Wien wahrend dcr Krieg<-- 
zeil 3911, I9r5 ntid i9i<> 8 21-22 

GriCKCIv 

KauISUNAIvIS (Dr. Jur D E ) : Die genosseiisOialUidie 

Bewegung in Cb iechenland o 3t>- )i 

Russia. 

BubnoFF (J. V.) : Idle Co-operatJve Moveinenl in RiiSvSia : 

Its History, sSignihcance and Character ... 8 22-23 

UNITED States. 

1. ™- BEXKEE (J. A.) and Kerr (W. H ) : Business Practict' 

ahd Accounts for Co-operative Stores (> U-31 

2. — Humphry (J. R.) and Kerr (W H ) : A System of 

Accounts for Live Stock Ship[>ing Associativ>ns . . (> 32-32 

3. — - BeXEEE (J. A ), MacHPERSON (H.) and Kkrr (W. H.) : 

A Survey of Typical Co-operative Stores in the 

United States 6 32-32 

4. — GaiPIN (C. J.)and SAWTErxE(D. W.) ; Rural Clubs in 

Wisconsin 6 3 J -3 3 




II. 


INSURANCE and THRIl-'i' 


I. 

GENERAI., STUDIEvS. 

N. Page 

Canada. 

Agricultural Insurance in SavSkatchewaii ill 1916 8 24-26 

Switzerland. 

Agricultural Insurance in 1915 2 25-34 

II. 

i'IRK INSl’RANCli. 

Canada. 

Prevention of Forest Fires 8 26-2S 

France. 

The Mutual Agricultural Fire Insurance Society of the East 

on I January 1916 3 44-46 

Russia. 

The Business done by Finnish Mutual Societies for Insurance 

against Fire and Mortality among Live vStock . . . 7 33’4<^^ 

United States. 

1. ---The General Conditions of ItivSrurance against Fire and 

the Development of Mutual Insurance 6 34"47 

2. — The Organization of Fartner’s Mutual Fire Insurance 

Companies 10 19-28 

3. —Mutual Insurance against X^ire in Massachusetts . . ii 32-3^> 



IlAIly INSURANCE. 


Austria and Hungary. 

The Insurance of Tobacco PJaiilations against Hail in 

Bosnia and Herzegovina i 50-58 

Canada. 

1 . — Munici])al Insurance against Hail in Saskatchewan . 5 37-48 

2. — Agricultural Insurance in Alberta in lyiO 10 29 30 

3. — Modification of the legislation as to Insurance against 

Hail II 27-27 

France. 

Insurance against Hail in 1 916 12 35"30 

Germany. 

t. — Insurance against Hail in the Principality oi Hoheii- 

zollern in 1915-1916 1 01-62 

2. -- The Damage caused by Hail in Wurtemberg in 191 0 10 3 ^* 3 1 

iTAlyY. 

1. — ^Tlie Development of the Mutua Agraria Graudine " 

of Bologna 9 31 *3* 

2. — The*‘Societa Italian a di Mutuo Soccorso contro i 
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Part I : Co-operation and Association 


GERMANY. 


AGRICUIvTURAJv CO-OPKRATION 
IN THE KINGDOM OF SAXONY i ]VhY 1914 TO 30 JUNE 1915. 


SOURCE : 

F 5 ERICHT OBKR das VlEUtTNDXWANZlOSlE GKSCIIAFTS JAHR I <>14 I> DL'S V'KRBANDES DER EAND- 
WIRTSCHAFTLICHEN (iKNOSSKNSClI AFfEN IM KoNIORKICHE SaCHSEN, EINGETRAGENER 
Verein {Report on the twenty fourth year of activity, 1914*15, of the Fidcraiion of AgneuF 
ftital Co-operative Socteiies tn the Kingdom of Sa\.on\, a Registered Union) 


§ I. Gknerae remarks. 

The Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies in the Kingdom 
of Saxony comprised 499 societies on 30 June 1914, namely : 

2 central co-operative societies. 

79 collective loan and savings banks. 

242 savings, credit and purchase unions. 

75 co-operative sale and purchase societies. 

20 collective dairies. 

6 co-operative societies for the essication of potatoes. 

23 co-operative pasturage societies. 

27 co-operative water-supply societies. 

II co-operative corn-threshing societies. 

14 other co-operative societies. 

499 co-operative societies comprising 34,779 members. 
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As regards the Provincial Co-operative Bank {Land^^gmossen^chafts- 
kasse) it is noteworthy that in spite of the difficulties of the year the manage- 
ment were able to obtain a balance of 133,994 marks (l) on its business. 
If the amount of expensCvS and of dues for registering the b^^-laws, as well 
as bills worth 33,9^1 marks, be deducted, theic remains a credit balance 
of 41,549 marks 

The balance-sheet shows the total sum ot deposits by co-operative 
societies to have been ii,{)84,424 marks as against 7.058,306 marks in the 
preceding yeai The debts of co-o])eratn^e societies amounted, on the 
other hand, to 2,738,276 marks as against 3.461,308 in the previous year. 

The turnover was 136,212.182 marks in 1013-1914 as against 170,860,995 
marks in 1914-1915 

Dunng the year under re\iew the Ceiitial Agricultural Co-operative 
Society {I andu'trtsckalthc/ic Zentralgenossensihaft) considerably increased 
its trade in cereals, dealing with 462,712 /entners (2) ot the value of 
4,645,949 maiks, as against 51 P525 /entners and 2,660,7 1() marks in the 
previous year In round figures therefore the increase was one of 150 000 
zentners Altocetlier this central co-operative soeictv dealt with 3,359,046 
zentners of the \ahie of 16,289 767 marks as against 3,24(^,182 zentners of 
the value ot 14 033,613 marks m 1913-1914 The general increase was 
therefore one ot 109.864 zentners and 2, 25(1 15 j in.iiks, that is of 3 58 ])er 
cent as regaids quantit\ and of 16 ])er cent as regards value 

The balance-sheet shows a net profit of 76 114 marks as against 72,252 
marks in the picceditig ^eai This cciitial co-o])erative societv has lesoui 
ces of its own ot the value of 571 446 marks Ot tlie 499 co-operative so- 
cieties which belonged at the end of 1914 to the federation 357, or 716 per 
cent , belonged to this central co-operativc societv Besides the Provin- 
cial Co-operative Bank and the central institute 321 co operati\^e societies 
had part, as in the prc\aous vear, in circulating the money. 

As a consequence of the considerable increase ot savings deposits 
many co-o])eratives societies reduced the rate of interest on tliese on i 
Januar> i()i5 Otlieis on the other hand CvStabhshed a balance by sub- 
scribing iaigeh to the war loan 

In the year under review 335 co-operative societies took part in oper- 
ations foi the purchase of merihandisc, the ]nircbases being distributed 
among the various types of societies as follows . 

Purchase of MercliundJ*ac 


75 societies for fuirchase and sale, pro- 

Zentners 

Mark®* 

X)erlv so called 

2,382,815 

10,624,463 

37 collective savings and loan banks 

518.987 

1,968,682 

220 savings, credit and jiurchase societies. 

2.536.888 

10,301,019 

3 other co opeiative societies .... 

188,631 

977,440 

Total .... 

5,627,321 

23,871,604 


[x) I mark (if gold about ii ^ ^ d at i>ar 
(z) X Zcatnei - no ib'^ 
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The share of the Agricultural Central Co-operative Society is 2,896,334 
zentuers and ii, 643,818 marks ; and a comparison shows that 51 per c'ent. 
of the merchandise bought by the co-operative societies belonged to it. 
It is therefore evident that Saxon co-operative societies still derive a large 
portion of the merchandise they use from dealers. 

Two hundred co-o])erative societies traded in cereals, namely : 


46 co-operative purchase and 

sale vsocieties, 

Zentnei s 

Marks 

properly so called. . . 


1 , 03 (), 87 C) 

8,712,934 

13 collective savings and loan 

banks . . . 

115461 

1,142,148 

140 savings, credit & purchase asscK'iation'- . . 

431.5^4 

4,110,318 

I c(>-o])erativc mill .... 



267,964 


Total . . . 

1.015,232 

J 44334^>4 


Th(‘ iollcdivc dairies the and the corn-threshing co-operafive 

societies showed good results at the end of the yeai : but the co-operative 
societies tor the essnatum oi potatoes had. on the othei hand, to si niggle 
against gra\'e difliculties 


S Statistics or- Ac.Ricni/niR vn co-opkrviton tx saxony. 


As regards more particularly the statistics oi agricuttiirat coatperation 
in Saxony we n‘])ort as iollows : 

a) Collective Savings and Loan Banks. In 1014-1015 the collec- 
tive savings and loan banks numbered seventy nine and they included 
6,836 members. The total turnover of thc.se soidcties was in this year 
53,015,426 marks, net profits amounted to 117,143 markvS, the loans granted 
to 10,342,056 marks, and deposits to 17,31)1,308 marks. 

The turnover was more by 3,023,062 marks than in the preceding year, 
which gives an average inciease of 33,141 marks for one societ}^ 

The loans represent 53.4 per cent, of the general pro])erty of the 
co-operative societies. As compared with the preceding year tliey had 
increased by 338,851 marks. 

If the average for single societies and single members be calculated 
the following results are obtained : 
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Districts 

loans 

1 Average for a co oj)erative 
society 

Average 
for a xAembex 

1 

j 

1914 

1 *915 

1 1914 

1 i 

1913 


*9«5 

Bautzen 

1 6,399,198 

j 6,1*9.413 

164,082 

152,036 

i 

1,538 

1,498 

Chemnitz 

590,360: 

593.488 

84 337 

84,784| 

1,081 

1 

I 150 

Dresden 

I 169 097 

73.069 

73,069 

74,503 

1,090' 

I 143 

I^eipzig 

1,991,4261 

^42.245 

142.245 

158 901 j 

2,114! 

2,235 

Zwickau 

191 975 

63.992' 

63,992 

60,482 

{ 

i, 587| 

1,4^3 

Kingdom of Saxony 1Q14 

10 342,056 

1 j 

130,912' 


1,513 

— 

a ) <» iQisj 

— 

10,003 205 

1 

129,912 1 

— 

t ,509 


b) Savings and Credit Societies and Societies for the Purchase of Mer- 
chandise — This important group includes 242 co-opeiative societies 
having 13 889 members, and a total turnover of 133,523,109 marks — which 
gives an average of 9 614 marks for one society - profits amounting to 
256,288 marks and deposits amounting to 19 746,969 marks — which 
gives an increase of three and a third nullions on the pieceding year 

The average deposits of each co o])erative societv, member and saver 
in each circle are respectively as follows 


For a co-opera- 

Bautzau 

Chemnitr 

Dresden 

C«ipKlg 

Zwickau 

Kingdom 

tive society 

88,895 

49,968 

60,516 

I7I 392 

47,072 

559 

For a member 

1419 

I 205 

I 234 

1,919 

8q6 

1,278 

» ) saver . 

606 

520 

499 

977 

5i>9 

644 


The greater part of the sums received were converted into loans, 
8,182,719 marks being lent for fixed terms ana 1,385 oio marks on current 
account In addition merchandise to the value of 4,887,056 marks was 
delivered 

The net profits amounted to 276,396 marks as against 249,675 marks 
in the preceding year 

d) Co-operative Purchase and Sale Societies Of the seventy-five 
co-operative societies which belong to this group, forty five have furnished 
financial data relative to the year from i July 1913 to 30 June 1914, the 
others data for 1914-1915 

These seventy-five co-operative soaeties had 6,562 members and a 
total turnover of 129 041,380 marks, which gives an average of 19,665 
marks for one society The value of the merchandise issuing from them 
was 19,111,237 marks and their profits amounted to 124,522 marks 

Their total circulating funds amounted to 6,019,645 marks 

e) Co-operative Pasturage Societies — The twenty-two federated 
co-operative societies derived 144,320 marks from pasture dues and 38,246 
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marks from other sources during the year. Administrative expenses 
amotmted to 99»22i marks and interest on borrowed capital to 43,793 
marks. The net profits of nineteen societies were 18,169 marks and 
three societies closed their books showing a loss of 1,866 marks. The land 
and real estate of eighteen societies rejnesented at the end of 1914 a value 
of 1,054,698 marks, while four societies rented their pasture land. At the 
same date the estimated value of the shelters on the pastures was 99. 319 
marks. The total turnover was 796,028 marks as against 832.538 marks 
in the preceding year. 

Besides having their own circulating funds these co-operative socie- 
ties have received helj) Irom the State, to the extent of 307,733 marks 
lent on ]^asture land exclu.sively and more than 66i,8()4 marks lent on mort- 
gages. 

/) C oil e( five Deanes, ~ During the year under review the collective 
dairies numbered 1,202 members, as against 1,164 in the previous year, 
and their turnover amounted to 75,880,973 marks as agauist 72.7()7,585 
marks in the j)rece(ling year. The memliers furnished 72,729,741 kilo- 
grammes (1) of milk 'cUid received marks. The average price 

paid for a kilogramme of milk was 13.33 pfennigs (2). Receijits from the 
products of the cheese industry amounbxl to ii,363),i78 marks as against 
10,981,601 marks in the ])ievious 3"ear, 

g) Co operative Soiictics tor the Essicahon oj Potatoes. — The fol- 
lovsing data have reference only to five of the six co operativ^e societies for 
the essication of ])otates wdiicli belong to the vSaxon federation, and they 
concern the year from i July I()i3 to 30 June 1914. The members numbered 
99(), the total turnover amounted to 3,316, 74() marks and the recei])ts to 
30,0 K} marks. Lands and buildings represented a value of 369,529 marks 
and machines one of 257,C){)9 marks. The societies' own combined capital 
sur])assed 300 ,oc)o marks ; tlie} used 232,835 marks of CH])ital belonging 
to others, and from the State they received 143,000 marks on mortgages 
and 72,200 marks in loans 

h) Other Co-operative Societies. - The results of the year under 
review do not ditTei much from those of the preceding year in the case of 
the co-operative societies providing a water-supply, those undertaking the 
essication of corn, the co-operative mills, etc. 

Those concerned wdth the supply of watei numbered twenty-six, 
namely three more than in the preceding year, and coin])rised 1,166 members. 

Those concerned with the essication of corn numbered eleven and 
comprised if>7 members. There w^ere fourteen other co-o])erative socie- 
ties having different aims and numbering 1854 members. Tlic turnover 
of these fourteen amounted to 17,452,437 marks, their profits to about 
56,000 marks. 

(j) I kilogramme 2.205 lbs, 

(2) i ptemiig -- o.oi mark. 
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THE ASvSOCIATTON Oh' THE AGRICUIA'URlvS'l'S OE SPAIN 
AND ITS WORK, 


SOURCES ; 

NtJEV^O RlXiLAMENTO LA ASOCIACi6n D15 AXiRTCULTORKH DK ESPAUA, Al'ROBADA EK LA 
JONTA GENERAL EXTRAORDINAKIA 1>E I 5 DE MARZO DE 1012 {NHW Ru!e'S of the A sSOCiaiion 
of Af^ricn/turists of Spam, approved at the extraordinary genera/ meeting, of 15 Alarcli x()i z) 
Iiiipivnta de la sucesora dc M. Mimusa de los Rios, Madrid, 1012. 

BOLETfiV DK 1 ..A A.saciACTON DE .ACKICULTORKS DE l^SPAUA {Bulletin of thc Association of 
culturisis of Spam) A^-ars 101 2-1016, Madrid. 


The Association of Agriciiltiirists of Spain is perhaps, in virtue of its 
age and its organization, the most irn])ortant institution of its kind in rural 
vSpain. It was fornied in Madrid in 1881, that is to say before the law of 
1887 on associations, which gave an impulse to the movement for associa- 
tion in this country, was promulgated. In spite of the many obstacles 
which it had to overcome, in order to reach its goal, the example and the 
propaganda of the Association of Agriculturists caused the formation of 
numerous agricultural groups which were the forerunners of the existing 
agricultural institutions. It need not therefore a.stonish us that it aspired 
to the leadership of the social organization of Spanish agriculture, that 
it desired to regulate the progress and direct the efforts of this movement* 
One of the chief merits of this institution is that it has endeavoured 
to adapt its organization to the new exigencies of rural development, and 
thus has been able to found for its members such enterprise, s as the exist- 
ing credit fund and the mutual mstitntion for insurance against hail 
which will soon become active. It contains therefore a promise which 
justifies a short description of its organization and chief activities. 


§ I, The organization oe the association. 

The objects of the Association of the Agriculturists of Spain are, accord- 
ing to its rules, a) to defend and protect the rights and interests of rural 
producers ; b) to extend the relations and the union existing among indivi- 
duals of this class, as among agricultural institutions ; c) to encourage the 
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development and progress of agricultural production in all its forms, by 
means of competitions, exhibitions, lectures, publications and all avail- 
able methods of propaganda and instruction ; d) to bring about and to 
facilitate the fonnation of co-oj'^erative sf)cieties for the]nircha«c of manures, 
seeds, machines and foods for live stock, and for the sale and conversion 
of agricultural products ; e) to found or help the foundatioti of co-oper- 
ative agriculturists' credit institutions, institutions of mutual agricultural 
insurance, and other institution‘s tending to improve the intellectual, 
HKiral and technical equipment of the rural classes ; /) to fnrni‘=h the vState, 
the province and the commune with all required social and agricultural 
information. 

The members of chis association belong to five classes : there are orig- 
inal members, subscribing members, collective members, ])rotective and 
honorary members. 

The original members are those who ])ay an entrance fee of 25 ])e- 
setas (i) and a monthly subscription of 2.50 pesetas. 

The subscribing members are those who pay 1.50 ])esetas a moiitli 
if tliey live in Madrid, one peseta if the\ live in the country. 

The collective members are the institutions who ])ay a monthly sub- 
scription of T.50 pesetas if they do not comprise more than a hundied inen)- 
bers, and add 0.25 pesetas to their subscription for ever^^ sixty or 
fraction of sixty members additional to a hundred they cc)irq)rise. until 
they .reach the limit of fi^'e }>esetas which is the maxmium subscription 
for a societ}', whatever be its membershi]). Collective members who are 
grouped pay a subscri])tion equivalent to the sum of their individual 
subscriptions or a sum as to which there has been a cominon agreement. 

Persons wh<.) have made donations to the association of at lea^t 
500 ])esetas may be nominated honorary members, as may any who ha\'e 
rendered the association a distinguished ser\dce. 

Only an application for membership and the consent of the associa- 
tion's council are necessary to admission {2). All members, to wdiatever 
class they belong have the same rights and obligations. 

The members have a right to the association's support in any api^eal 
they make to the central, provincial or munici])al ad ministration, if such 
appeal be recognized as well founded and as consistent with the general 
interests of agriculture. They may buy the seeds, plants, animals and ma- 
chines and all the other agricultural wares with which the association is 

(1) I peseta ~ 9 ^ d. at pur 

5 

(2) At prtjsaDit tlie £^ft$ociation has 742 memlx*is, dimributed as. follows ; 2 prolccliM* metn- 

bets, 68 hottermry 3 neml)t‘rs, 50 membois, 450 Bubscribins; memlxrs and io<) collective 

xti^itlbers. Amoftg the coUecUve meml>ers are some imiM>rtant inslitmkms, a*' the Sindtcuto 
de rural of Caltira which ha.s 2,321 meml>ers, the Fomentcia^ricola dc Andyiluaa whi<h 

hm 2,900 ineml>ers, the Cominidad dc Labradorcs of Villareal which has ^,578 members, the 
fedrraiicms of the Catholic agricultural syiidioat(‘S of na Kioja and Paiencia which c^)mpri‘^( , 
t^'Spectively, J13 and no syndicates, and otheis 
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supplied in their interest, at the most advantageous prices possible ; may 
avail themselves of all the association's existing and futu|e eutorplise; 
may freely receive all the publications issued by the avSvSUciation at its owU 
cost, unless the council decide to place on these a price, which shall be 
as near as possible to cost price ; and finally they may use the aSvSOdatiou's 
reading-room and library. 

Members are obliged to pay the subscription incident in the class 
to which the} belong If the> neglect to do so three times succeSvSively 
they will be considered to have resigned but will still l)e liable tot the omit- 
ted subscriptions. They are further obliged to discharge all commissions 
and trusts confided to them, unless they have a justifiable e:jccuse for not 
fulfilling this duty. 

vSingle and cf>llective members and the groups of these may, if they 
live in the same district or province, unite to form an affiliated delegation 
of the society which will forward the local social and agricultural interests. 
With this aim such delegations will be able to found workmen's clubs which 
will possess libraries and reading-rooms, and will dO all that is possible 
to strengthen the comradeship of their members, to facilitate the exchange 
of ideas and to disseminate useful knowledge. These delegations will 
moreover give an impvilse to the formation of local agronomic labora- 
tories and museums, with the official help of other and analogous institu- 
tions They are finally the connecting link between the members and 
the association at IMadnd, to vluch they should remit a report of their 
work eveiy three years. 

The association'.^ })roperty is constituted by the members' subscrip- 
tions, by donations and by any grants whi('li it may receive. In the case 
of its dissolution its available resources and the value of its mo\^eabie pro- 
perty will be assigned b\ the council to some object covered by the assc^- 
Clarion's general aims, the amount necessary to meet its debts being de- 
ducted. 

The association is administered b}^ a general meeting and an adminis- 
trative council The ordinary general meetings are held annually in the 
first fortnight in May in order to approve the coundr.s re|)ort of its acti- 
vity, to examine the accounts for the preceding year, to determine the bud- 
get for the coming 3'ear, and to deliberate on proposals with a \dcwto real- 
izing the association's general aims. 

The administrative council is composed of a chairman, $i;!c vice-chait*^ 
men, a general secretary, two assistant secretaries, a treasurer, a vice-treaa- 
urer, an accountant, a librarian-archivist and fifty voting members. The 
chairman is the pre.sident of the association, is elected for six years and 
may be re-elected. Half the other offices become vacant evety tliJtee 
y ^ars, in order of the seniority of the officials who kre indefinitely eligibh: 
for re-election. Offices in the coundl are honorary and unpaid. OflSoiMa 


(i) In 1V15-3916 meuib< rs’ subsciiuUbns amounted to >3,48^ and i?wnts to 8,500 
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must be cbosen from the number of original members who undertake to 
pay a tnonthly subscription throughout their term of office. 

The council represents the association officially and manages and ad- 
ministers its affairs in resi)ect of all its engagements and of its various 
aims. 


§ 2. The society’s entek prise on bkhaef of its members. 

The association conducts various enterprises in pursuit of its aims, in 
order to meet the social, technical and economic needs of its members. 
Some of these enterprises have the general character common to all insti- 
tutions of this type. Thus members’ appeals and requests are dealt with 
and supported ; acti\dty is guided towards social ends and the end of co-op- 
eration ; and the sale and purchase of goods useful to agriculture and stock 
fanning is practised, as ate the sale and purchase of machines and imple- 
ments. Other forms of enterprise, which in practice have great importance, 
need a special organization. They are the credit fund, the centre for 
dealing with farmers' contracts, and the office of technical, agronomic ana 
legal advice. We will briefly examine these special enterprises. 

Ctedii Fund, — This is the most recent enterprise of the society, 
having been constituted only on 31 March 1916, but it is none the less the 
most important hitherto established. 

It was formed in response to the urgent need of Spanish agriculture 
for capital, a need which grew daily and which was felt with exceptional 
intensity owing to the European war. The war and the resultant excep- 
tional situation of home and foreign trade have made provisioning a prob- 
lem in Spain, a problem which has to be solved by an increased home 
production. The archaic and defective character of most of the existing 
systems of agriculture and the fact that agriculture is not industrialized 
have become apparent, and these conditions are due to the insufficiency 
or the total lack of capital. 

It cannot be denied that since 1916 almost all districts of Spain have 
come to be provided with agricultural syndicates who have worked to ame- 
liorate the position by means of rural funds. But in most cases these at- 
tempts did not met with the desired success, in some they have complete- 
ly failed : ioT the banks were suspicious of them and their guarantees 
were not always such as to inspire confidence. The need was therefore 
felt of a national institution which should not only afford agricultural 
credit but should also act as intermediary between the rural groups and 
the credit establishments. It was to supply this need that the Association 
of the Agriculturists of Spain, having first come to an agreement with the 
Bank of Spain, formed its credit fund. 

This fund is intended : i) to be an intermediary, connecting the capi- 
tal available in urban centres with agricultural industries ; 2) to cause 
the formation and development of local rural funds ; 3) to furnish the 


n 
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scKietics forming these on economical terms with the resources they need 
in order to begin their activities; to regulate the movement and 
employment of the capital of associated institutions destined to afford 
agricultural credit, by providing for its investment in the case of some 
societies and rendering it available for others ; and 5) generally to study 
conditions favourable to the development of agricultural credit in the 
country. 

The cliief transactions of the fund may be classified as follows : 
a) the granting of limited credit to agricultural institutions enrolled 
as adherent to the association; 

h) the acceptance of savings deposits , 

c) the opening of current accounts bearing interest ; 

d) the gi anting of loans on security. 

Agricultural institutions which have adhered to the Association of the 
Agriculturists of vSpain will enjoy a credit to be carefully fixed by the man- 
agers of the fund, in accordance with the solvency of their meuibcrs hav- 
ing collective liabiliUN and es])eciall3' in accordance with their importance 
to social agricultuial enterprise. Institutions wlxich have obtained credit 
of this description will undertake : i) to give the association a commer- 
cial guarantee signed by three members of tlic institution chosen for this 
purpose among those having an open account ; 2) to remit to the institu- 
tion a quarterly account of business done ; 3) to allow any inspection of 
books and accounts which the association or its delegates may make, 
whenever such inspection be considered useful. 

vSuch credit once granted, the iii.stitutions ma}^ circulate the amount 
accruing to them by bills on the association exjiiring in one year, each 
having a maximum value of 20 per cent, of the balance of credit, or by 
any other commercial instrument chosen by the managers. Sums with- 
drawn from credit accounts will bear a fixed annual interest of from 3 ^ 
to 6 per cent. The capital in shares of the Credit lumd is veiriable. It 
has been fixed initially at a minimum of 250,000 ])esetas, Te])resenled by 
500 contributions of 500 pesetas each. At first and for the first five years 
of the fund's activity these contributions will be exacted as pails of a foun- 
dation fund, and will be entirely assigned to the operations of tlie scxncties. 
They will graduall^^ be converted into sliares This share caifital may be 
subscribed, in whole or part, by means of the ])ersonal acceptance of pecu- 
niary and indivndual responsibility for the discharge of the fund’s obliga- 
tions. The members will be collectively liable for these contributions 
which will he equivalent to the foundation contributions ])aid in specie. 

The subscribed share capital of the fund surj)assed from the outset 
its initial minimuni, for contributions amounting to 407,500 jieset as were 
received at the lime of foundation. Subscriptions have since continued 
and in May 1916 their amount was 614,000 pesetas. 

Since the fund has existed only for some months, data as to its work- 
ing and development cannot be obtained ; but it may be taken to have 
rendered great service to the individual as to the collective members of 
the association and to agriculturists generally. 
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Centre for Farmers' Contracts. - - Hitherto one of the greatest obsta- 
cles in the way of the investment and use of cajntal in agricultural indus- 
tries has been the difficulty of acquiring and selling rural property in Spain. 
A very capable agency was necessary to determine the accuracy of the 
facts indicated by lists of offers. 

The interinediar}^ agents responsible for the sale and letting of rural 
properties merely supply the information given to them by the proprietors. 

The cost of such work to the seller is excessive when tlie transaction is 
important. Many agriculturists, very variously situated, asked the asso- 
ciation to form for them a special centre for contracts of purchase and sale, 
which should render constantly available guarantees of the description of 
properties to be sold, and of the circumstances attendant on sale. In iS'ov- 
ember 1915 tlie association therefore founded an office for the purchase, 
sale and letting of rural [)roperties, on the following bases : 

a) A right to use the office will belong only to mend^ers, whether 
individuals or societies, of the Association of the Agriculturists of vSpain. 

h) The association will sii])]-)ly detailed notes as to ]>roperties for sale 
or to let, with })hotogra])lis and any other necessaiy papers, and will guar- 
antee the accuracy of data contaitied in the offer, on the responsibility 
of its technical expert. 

c) The association kee])s a register of offers and one of demands. 

To make an entry in the former it is necessary : i) to l,)elong to the associa- 
tion, being either ersonally enrolled in one of its classes or the adherent 
of a society which is among its collective members ; 2) to pay the fee, 
fixed at 100 |)esctas, wiiicli covers the travelling and maintenance costs 
of the expert wdio inspects properties, and the cost of obtaining photo- 
graphs, verifying data, etc, ; 3) to a])]dy to the association and facilitate 

the wairk entailed liy such verification. 

d) The asscK-iation's technical expert, guarantees by his signature 
the accuracy of the data su})j>licd as to the quality of lands, the kind of 
crops tliey bear, means of communication, buildings, live stock, imple- 
ments and machines, etc., but does not guarantee the area unless Ik* receive 
plans whicli allow him to investigate it on the spot, luirtber he is not 
responsible for tlie ju ice a landowner may ask, this ]>oint lieiug left entirely 
to the seller’s di.scretion. 

e) Wlien once any transaction has l;)een com|)leted neither the seller 
nor the buyer will be in any way liable to make any payment. 

/) Offers and demands will be advertised in the association's bulle- 
tin, in order that all members may become aware of them. 

Technical- Agronomic and Legal Advice. — The association has placed 
at the seredee of its members the offices of persons esjitx-'ially competent 
in these two departments, a technical and a legal adviser, both of wdiom 
are paid by itself. It is their duty to answer the questions of members 
on economic, technical, legal and social points. 

I,egal advice is given quite freely. Technical advice is of different 
kinds, as follows : 

a) It is given quite freely to members. They benefit thus by con- 
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sultations, either verbal or by correspondence, as to agriculture and rural 
industries; such service being looked upon as agricultural instruction or as 
having a general character, and including lectures and short and practical 
courses of instruction, etc. 

b) The association offers the free services of its expert, but the mem- 
bers are responsible for his travelling expenses and honoraria and for the 
pa^nnent of any assistants he may have. Under this provision, schemes 
for farming are drawn up, the cost being limited to 25,000 pesetas ; lands 
are valued, when they have already been surveyed, the cost being limited 
to 5,000 pesetas ; buildings are valued where no survey or measuring is 
necessary, the cost being limited to 5,000 pesetas ; and permanent improve- 
ments are valued, as are the disposition of water with a view to irriga- 
tion, enclosures, farming roads, etc., the cost being limited to 2,000 
pesetas. 

c) P"or 33.33 per cent, of their total cost the association supplies ser- 
vices other than those which have been mentioned : it will thus survey 
lands, make plans and undeitake other biivsiness. 

According to the association’s last report legal and technical advice 
was given in eighty-six and in fifty-four cases, respectively, and there were 
two thousand legal and as many technical verbal consultations. 
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CO-OPERATION IN ANTIGUA (i) ; AN OBJECT LESSON. 


By \\'. R. JnJNLOl*, 

Scii'nftftc Assistant, Imperial Department of Agriculture. 


One of the most striking features of social and economic interest in 
Antigua in fact in the whole of the West Indies — is the strong tendency 
in that island towards agricultural co-operation. The tendency there is 
much stronger than in any other West Indian island, and the reason for it 
is not dithcult to find : Antigua has known to a greater extent than the other 
islandsS what adversity means. Subject to severe droughts and possessing 
in any case a limited rainfall on account of the island's topography, Anti- 
gua has experienced bad years. Furthermore this island has been largely 
dependent upon one industry sugar production ; and the low prices that 
have ruled for this product before the war and the relatively high cost of 
production have rendered it absolutely necessary to adopt economical me- 
thods. 

The cumulative result has been to engender in the minds of planters a 
sympathetic attitude towards co-operation and the application of science, 
such as does not exist to the same extent elsewdiere. This is shown by the 
close relationship that exists between the Department of Agriculture and the 
Agricultural and Commercial vSociety, and by the energetic and progressive 
work effected by both of these bodies for many years past. 

The greatest and first example shown by Antigua in connection wuth 
the value of combination is to be found in the Antigua (Gunthorpes) Central 
Sugar Factory. The history of this factor>^ has been dealt with in the West 
Indian Bulletin on several occasions by Dr. Francis Watts, C. M. G., who 
was largely responsible for its establishment. Suffice it to say that it had its 
origin in 1903 in a series of agreements between a group of owners of sugar 
estates and a company formed in lyondon. It was arranged that the contract- 
ing proprietors should receive a first payment on their canes with a division 
of profits at the end of each season. The scheme was supported by the gov- 
ernment to the extent of what now amounts to a free grant of £ 15,000. Tlie 


(i) Written from information in the files of the Imperial Department of Agriculture 
for the West Indies by direction of the Imperial Commissioner. 
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factory has made steady growth and in 1919 the original contractors may 
reasonably expect the distribution amongst them of shares which represent 
one half of the factoiy. 

But besides benehtiiig the estate owners of Antigua, the central factory 
has been of advantage to the peasantr3^ Both Guntlioq)es Central B'actory 
and Bendals Factory entered into an agreement to |)urchase peasants' canes, 
and to facilitate the growing of canes and other crops ; the government of 
Antigua reserx-ed for j)easants and rented on easy terms a considerable 
acreage of land. 

Thus the Antigua factory besides being a iiuancial success is an object 
lesson of considerable educational value. Above all it is a concrete argument 
in favour of the extension of the British sugar industry within the empire. 

From the point of view^ of financial and economic im[)ortance the An- 
tigua factory just referred to stands alone. Jhit there have been during 
the past few years eo-o|)erative movements which seem to indicate more 
forcibly the co-operative feeling in tiie presidency. Such a movement w^as 
that started in 1913 to form an Onion Growers' Association. For years An- 
tigua had been producing small quantities of onions of a very satisfactory 
kind and it was felt that the island possessed opportunities for development 
in this direction. Such opportunities la}’ chiefiy in the possibility to sup- 
ply the New York and Canadian markets ])efore the Bermuda and other 
crops came in, and to establish an intercolonial trade with the more thickly 
populated islands, like Ikirbados, in the We.st Indies. 

In 1913, an association was formally established. A central grading and 
packing house w^as arranged for, and it was agreed that the onion crops of 
members should be marketed on a co-operative basis through the, association, 
a first payment of i c. per lb. being ])aid on delivery, followed by a distri- 
bution of the surplus ])rofits. Agents were appointed in the (litlerent 
markets and a system of cable advices introdneed. It was made known 
that the association's mark on each crate was a guarantee that the pro- 
duce was sound, ])roperly graded and packed. During the season 1913-14 
the total weight of onions ])iirchased by the association was 42,799 lbs. ; in 
1914-15 it rose [to 186,198 lbs. or nearly four times the amount for the 
previous year. Total payment amounted to £588 or 1.5 c. per lb. The 
association has now established a firm cojuiection in New York and in 
the intercolonial markets, and Antigua onions are becoming known, and 
justly so, as high class and uniform produce. It may be added as a 
fact of agricultural interest that in Antigua large quantities of onions are 
grown as a catch crop with sugar cane. Where this is done the cost of 
production is greatly reduced. 

The success of the Onion Growers' Association has no doubt been 
partly res])onsible for those further co-operative movements in Antigua 
during the ]uesent year in connection with the formation of Cotton and of 
Time-Growers' Associations, respectively. The Cotton Growers' Association 
which has now been formed, really originated in a resolution at the recent 
West Indian Cotton Conference held in St. Kitts during March 1916. The 
association includes in its membership all the principal cotton growers in 
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the island. There is a committee of management which has full power to 
deal with all matters affecting the cotton industry of the island. The asso- 
ciation is affiliated to the Antigua Agricultural and Commercial Society 
and to the Antigua Onion Growers' Association, but this does not imply 
general distribution of responsibilities. 

The lime Growers' Association, which is at the present time in process 
of formation, has, it a]>j)ears, for its principal object, the establishment of 
a small but profitable green lime trade wih New York, supplementary 
to that of Dominica which has assumed big dimensions of recent years. 
Antigua, it is supposed, profiting by the experiences of Dominica and guided 
by her owm knowledge of the value of combined action, intends to estab- 
lish a central grading depot and to make beforehand, if possible, special 
arrangements in regard to freight facilities. While this is commendable, it 
is a question whether the production of limes in Antigua will ever attain 
la rge ].)r opo rt i o n s . 

The present account of co-operation in Antigua would not be comidete 
without some reference to the Indian corn or maize industry of that island. 
It had been felt for some time that the West Indian islands should 
produce more corn and im|)ort less. Antigua, as might l)e expected, was 
the first to lead the way to giving effect to this idea, 'fhe y)rincipal 
difficulty was that, to kee]), corn innst be dried, 'fhis would necessitate 
the establislmient of a kiln diwdng jdant, and this the Antigua govern- 
ment decided to do. In Ma>' 1014 the establisliiiient v\\as opened, 
its efficiency having f^een previously demonstrated. Antigua kiln-dried 
corn had been found to l)e as good if not better than the ini])orted American 
prodnct. The terms on wliich local deliveries are acce|)ted by the granary 
are as follows : (1) the co~o])erative plan wliereby a first payment of 2vS. 6t.^. 
yrer bushel of shelled grain is made to growers, to be followed by a distribu- 
tion of the sur])lus yirofits of the undertaking after ])aying all expenses and 
deducting 25 };)er cent, as the profit of the granary ; (2) the purchase of 
corn for cash at the rate of 3.S'. Od. jier bushel of shelled grain ; (3) the kiln- 
drying of corn for w'liich a charge not exceeding ()d. per Inishel is made. 

Arrangements were made later for the erection of a meal-making ma- 
chine. 

'Jdie eifect of the establishment of this granary^ was to increase largely 
the area under Indian corn in the island. It cannot be said, however, that 
so far the granary has been a financial success, nor is it likely to be until 
corn is y)roduced in large quantities in excess of the immediate local require- 
ments. At present it is in the nature of a govern ement insurance of corn 
growing and from that point of view should at least inspire confidence. 

In connection wdth corn growing it may be noted that during the present 
year an attempt to encourage the industry was made by holding a maize 
show. This function wTis highly siicces.sfnl and may be expeceted to have 
the desired result. 

In concluding this review of events in Antigua, we may the more 
appreciate their importance by considering for a moment their external as 
part from their internal effects. The Antigua Sugar Factory’^ was distinctly 
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a pioneer or experimental project. Its promotion involved heavy respon- 
sibilities on the part of the originators. It proved a success, however, with 
the result that a few years after its establishment another and similar fac- 
tory was erected in the neighbouring island of St. Kitts. These factories 
in their turn have served to encurage greater centralization of recent 
years in Barbados. 

Turning to the Antigua Onion Growers' Association we are able to re- 
cord a most striking external effect. Last year an affiliated association was 
formed in Montserrat and a similar one in the Virgin Islands, while Nevis, 
if it has not an association, is endeavouring to develop its onion industry on 
similar co-operative lines to those followed in Antigua. 

It will be seen therefore that a great deal of importance attaches to the 
study of the economic conditions obtaining in Antigua. It is an island which, 
though its prospects now are good, has been subject to adversities; but 
combined action in the right direction has won. Even the fortunes of the 
most flourishing colonies may suddenly take a turn in the wrong direction *- 
it may be through unavoidable causes or from unpreparedness to meet avoid- 
able ones : in any case co-operation in Antigua provides a useful object 
lesson that should not be neglected even by the most affluent of agricultural 
communities. 



MrSCELLANKOUS INFORMATION REEATIN(; To CO-OPERATION 
AND ASvSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


DENMARK 


TlUi GKNIvK \X, UNION OF CO 0 FJ’:R\TIVE CONvSUM]!:RS’ ASSOCIATIONS IN 1915 (i). 

Following on our previous remarks regarding co-operative consumers' 
societies in Denmark we give the essential results of the activity in 1915 of 
the Gem^ral Union of these societies. 

On ji December 1914, i,4(>7 associations — almost all of those exist- 
ing in Denmark — belonged to the General Union Their members num- 
bered 219,492. 

A year later, on 31 December 1915, eighty-one associations, numbering 
I2,636members, had acceded to the union The following figures show the 


progress of the 

movement since 1896. 

Numbei 
of Ass'Xiations 
Ix’longitip 
to the Uuiou 

Number 

of 

their 

Members 

Amount 
of Turuovei 
in Milhous 
oi crouns (2 

1896 . 

. . . 310 

— 

4.2 

1901 . 

. . . 684 

()(),972 

13.5 

190J . 

... H 5 ^ 


19.8 

1905 . 

. . . 1,029 

143.031 

26 3 

1907 . 

. . . 1,189 

168,696 

3^>4 

1909 . 

. . . 1,224 

173,808 

4 ^ 7 

1911 . 

. . . 1,286 

181,326 

48.8 

1913 . 

. . . 1.359 

194.337 

62.0 

1914 . 

. . . 1,407 

219,49^ 

6g 6 

1915 . 

. . , 1,488 

232,128 

71-5 


The reserve funds of the associations which wxtc 350,000 crowns on 
31 December 1901, amounted on 31 December 1905 to 1,100,000 crowns; on 
31 December 1910 to 2,775,000 crowns ; in 1912 to 33)57, 000 crowns ; in 
1913 to 3,987,000 crowns ; in 1914 to 4,276,000 crowns ; on 31 December 1915 
to 4,583,000 crowns. 


(1) Note bent by our corresponcient in Copenhagen 

(2) I crown about is 1 Vi (i at par 
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The General Union is not concerned only with trade but devotes also 
considerable activity to industry. The following figures indicate its oper- 
ations in its different spheres of action. 

Commercial Activity, 

(Value of operations in millions of crowns). 





1915 

1914 

1913 

Section for colonial provisions .... 


50.4 

3S..5 

1 35.4 

» 

manufactures 


5-2 

.19 

4,6 


edge-tools 


5.‘> 

4.2 

1 3.7 


grains 


.4.1 

2.7 

^ 2.4 


trade in wood 


0.2 

0.2 

0.2 


large; tnerchandise .... 


0.6 

0.4 

1 0.3 

» V 

wines 


0.6 

^’•3 

’ ^>-3 


packing 



6.0 

5-J 


cycles 


‘>•3 

0-.3 

0.2 



a'otal . . . 

72.1 

57-5 

52.2 


7 nd usirial A ctivity . 




(Value of operations in millions of crowns). 







1914 

>913 

Roasting of 

coffee ... 



2.0 

2.8 

^.7 

Manufacture of chocolate 


0.8 ! 

0.7 

j 0.6 


» sugar 


0.4 1 

0.3 



0 tolmcco & cigars . . . 


i.o : 

0.8 

0.8 

» 

" ropes 



0.6 

0-5 

0.4 


« so^lp 


1. 1 

r.o 

0.9 


) chemicals (technical) . 



0.2 i 

0.2 

0.2 


> knittnig 


0.2 

0.2 

0/2 


> margarine 


6. r ; 

4-7 

1 3.2 

Spice mills 



0.4 I 

0.4 

0.3 

Section for 

com 


0.2 1 

1 

0.2 1 

0.2 

Packing 



T.T 

0.8 ! 

— 



1 

Total . - . i 

1 

'5-0 1 

,..6 j 

9.8 


It will be seen that of late years the increase in the value of operations 
has been distributed over almost all branches of activity, and that the profits, 
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which in 1912 were 2,846,000 crowns, rose in 1913 to 3,048,000 crowns, in 
1914 to 3,825,(X)0 crowns, and in 1915 to 5,005,000 crowns. In terms of the 
percentage of the figure representing the business done, that is of the value of 
the purchases giving a right to a share of dividends, the associations belong- 
ing to the union received 5.5 per cent, in 1912, 5.5 per cent, in 1913, 6 per 
cent, in 1914, and 7 per cent in 1915. 

We will conclude by reproducing the balance-sheets of the union, 
dated i January igi6, 1915 and 1914. 

Balance Sheds of the General Union. 

(in millions of crowns). 

( V( dit . 



1916 

191.^ 

1914 

Stxjck of nu rchaiidisc 

11.09 

7-35 

1 <^*76 

Ill haiul 

0.10 

0.07 

0.06 

Jnventon^ ..... 


0.39 

0,29 

Properties 

4.90 

4.63 

4.20 

Credit 

0.17 

8.30 

c- 

GO ' 

Total . . . 

2.1.58 

20.74 

19.68 

Dibit. 





iyi6 


1914 

Cc -operative societie.s’ account 

0.93 

0.80 

0,78 

Reserve funds’ » 

4.38 

4-27 : 

3-99 

Dividends » 

0.23 ; 

0.18 


Debit » for loiins 

1-99 ; 

2.3-1 

2.90 

Iirsurance » (ag i ins t lowering of prict s i 

<^•57 i 

0.27 

0,20 

Reduction in value of buildings 

3-5<^ ; 

330 

3 00 

Insurance account 

o.io 

o.i(» ; 

0. ro 

Insurance renewal account 

0.50 1 

0.30 

0.50 

Insurance uc'counl (against clisturb.uice of activity) . ' 

0.30 i 

O.IO ! 


I/)aus on projjertics ’ 

0.99 

1. 00 

1.32 

Various creditors 

<>•37 

3.81 : 

3.65 

Carried over from last year , . 

0.52 1 

0.04 

0,04 

Net excess 

5.00 

3-^3 i 

j 

3.-^5 

Total . • 1 

25 - 5 B : 

20.74 ‘ 

19.68 
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GERMANY. 


HOUSKWrVHS’ A0RICITLTITR\L ORO»ANIZ'\TIONS and thkir activity — 
B<>eh n, K kab th, in Hhithr fur Oeno'^scnschafiswesen Birlin, ib S pUuibir 1916. 


The aim of the first agricultural association of housewives in East 
Prussia which was founded nearly twenty years ago and composed of 
town and country members, was to inculcate in its members the princi- 
ples of a sound economic education, and to institute an office for the sale 
to town housewives of fresh country provisions. Countrywomen were 
thus enabled to sell their produce more profitably than heretofore while 
the large towns found themselves more amply and more economically 
provided with foodstuffs. 

The selling offices further affect agriculture in that they induce those 
interested in it to increase the cultivated area and to eni}>loy the soil scien- 
tifically, and in that they allow a large sale of small quantities of vc‘geta- 
bles and fruit produced on distant farms. 

At present there is at least one housewives' association in each district 
and a selling office in every small town. For the whole j)rovince the turn- 
over of these organizations amounted in 1915 to 1,330,000 marks (1). 
There are also twenty associations in West Prussia, thirteen in Pomerania, 
twelve in vSilCvSia and as many in Schleswig-Holstein and in the province 
of Saxony. These have, following the examjffe of East Prussia, grouped 
themselves in provincial federations which have adhered to a Prussian 
provincial federation. In all the other Prussian provinces and German 
States a series of these associations are found, so that there are altogether 
more than 120 of them founded on similar bases and working as free socie- 
ties. This free form seems to suit the organizing activity of women better 
than the co-o]ierative form, which invariabl}" exacts a larger meavsure of 
work and of responsibility than housewives are able to supply. In spite 
of the unsuccessful experience at Hildesheim of a housewives' asscKiation 
organized as a co-operative society, new attempts in thivS direction have 
recently been made in Hanover, which is the province par excellence of co- 
operative organization. At Hanover itself, at Eunebourg and at Osna- 
briick housewives' associations and selling offices, which are co-operative 
in form, have been instituted. 

The financial results of the enterprise cannot as yet be estimated. 
It is however certain that when several selling offices are established the 
turnover of the smallest towns increases, while on the other hand the gene- 
ral costs diminish. The free associations at first dedtict 10 per cent, for 
general costs, but subsequent!}' often effect a reduction to 8 per cent. It 
is found that the latter percentage will allow the maintenance of itinerant 
instructors, and the institution of establishments for making jams and pre- 


(x) X mark = about xi 3/4 at par 
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serves and of others for hatching eggs, as well as grants to social enterprises 
and to the daughters of poor members for their instruction in domestic 
economy. 

In their monthly meetings the town and country members discuss 
prices together, and thus for the first time townswomen are able to parti- 
cipate in fixing prices. The shops of the associations have distinguished 
themselves during the war by maintaining fair prices, often lower than 
those which obtain in markets. 


ITALY. 

I. agricultural CO OrKKATION AND SOCIAL ASSIvSTANCE Ol' 1 ’HAS ANTS. ~ 

Lci ('onpcrazionc Italiana, Milan, No. 1212, 6 Octohcr 1916. 

The Congregation of Charity recently took impoitant decisions in 
favour of promoting agricultural co-operation in the management of the 
lands owned by charitable institutions, and of ensuring to peasants habit- 
ually employed on the congregation's own farms a minimum of social assis- 
tance correspondent to modern needs. The provisions in <juestion are 
courageous and are destined to |)roduce the best results. They could eas- 
ily be adopted by the administrators of all charitable institutions which 
own rural land, and several congres.ses have already declared themselves 
to this efi'ect (i). We think therefore that it will be interesting to describe 
them. 

Above all the council of the congregation affirmed the duty of public 
administrations owning rural pTO|)erty to endeavour to raise the level of 
the intellectual, moral and enconomic life of the peasants working on their 
land. The council was further of the opinion that the best means of doing 

(1) In Bologna, on tht- x.sth of last OclolK-r in a nu-etiiig of ihercpreseiitativt'S of lalumr or- 
ganizations, held to discuss the kiting of rural lands owned by cliarilable inslitiitions and the 
relations fietween agricultural and labom co operative societies, an order ol the day was approv- 
ed, which airinued the power of tlie public administrators of the ]m)vinct' to give a preference 
in letting agreements to the co-operative societies, particularly to the l(x:al federation Which 
was their Ixesl known nucleus, and which invited the dcrlegales of the public administrations of 
tht‘ labour organizations to nominate a mixed ledmical eonnnission charged a) to fonmiiate 
“ general regulations for letting ” which should l(\gitimately safeguard p\iblic interests and the 
particular interests of the contraciilig j>arties; b) to act permamently in an arbitrating caj)ac- 
ity in order to i^reveiit differences which might arise as to such leases. The congress further 
expressed a desire that the provincial federation should oblige its adherent co operative soci- 
eties to become more and more closely connected with tin* organizations exisUng specitically 
for axllective i)ro\ isioning and sale of the articles and comm<xlilies m cessiiry to agriculture 
and derived from it (agricultural unton,s, autonomous communal institutions, eo-opcaative 
consumers' societies, etc.), thus gradmilly eliminating tlu* ustlcss middknun v^ho burdtii 
pmduction as much as consumi>Uon. See in thi's connection La Cooper azione Itahana, Milan, 
No, 1215, 27 October 1916. 
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this was to entrust the inanagenient of lands to the co-operative societies 
formed by the agrictdinral labourers, whenever these gave proof of an ade* 
qiiate technical and financial capacity. 

In order to guarantee that co-operative societies undertaking the rnan- 
ageinent of the congregation’s farms would be faithful to the principle of 
co-operation, and that their technical, book-kee|)ing and economic duties 
would be regularly discharged, these societies were advised to join the Feder- 
ation of A'^ricidiieral Co-operative Societies which has olfices at Milan and 
winch proposes to aid agricultural co-o|)eration in the matter of techni<pie 
and bookkeeping, financing it and assisting the societies’ collective pur- 
chases and sales. 

Further, in order to aid freasanhs w^orking on farms let to individuals, 
the council resolved : 

1) To render obligatory the contracts as to settlements and the 
labour agreements in force in the respective districts, es])ecially as regards; 

a) minimum wages in kind and money and in shares of profits ; 

b) hours of labour and of rest ; 

e) guarantees and insurances in cases of illness, accident, disablement 
and old age ; , 

d) the registration of contracts of settlement and labour by employ- 
ment ofiices ; 

e) the decision of disputes between employers and peasants by submit- 
ting these to the commission of conciliation and arbitration annexed to tlie 
employment ofiices. 

2) The council resolved that persons farming lands in districts in 
which special settlement contracts and labour agreements were not in force, 
should apply the most favourable conditions as to hours and wages - both 
in money and in kind - wliich were locally enstomary. 

They should armnally deposit with the administration of the congre- 
gation a copy of the contract made with every labouring family, which 
should conform to a model furnished by the administration. 

The guarantees must be given to the peasants, to provide for the cases 
of sickness, accident, disablement and old age, which we have already men- 
tioned under letter c). 

Disputes arising between employers and peasants, and outside the ter- 
ritorial sphere of the arbitrating commission, should be submitted for ami- 
cable settlement to the president of tlu^ congregation’s technical office. 

The share of the administration in the costs of these ])rovisions for the 
peasants will be : 

1) A quarter of the premium for insurance against accidents. 

2) One lira for each peasant registered or to be registered by the 
National Thrift Fund {Cassa Nazionale di Providenza) , such lira to dimi- 
nish that minimum share of the registration fee which will be chargeable 
to the peasant. 

3) A third of the premium for the insurance against fire of tlie 
moveables, implements, clothes and food of a peasant, the other two thirds 
remaining chargeable to the employer and to the peasant, respectively. The 
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total sum of these contributions, estimated for each propertv, should be 
taken into account at the time of the expert valuation of the dues burdening 
rent, and should be part of the sum annually deducted from these dues, to 
the credit of the employer. 

All the above provisions will be comprised in the livSts of stipulations 
as to properties let in the current year ; and since their effects can be realized 
rapidly and can reach a large number of peasants, the council decided to 
invite employers enjoying current leases to apjdy the conditions wlxich fa- 
vour peasants from the beginning of the coming agricultural year. 

Finally to complete these provisions the council decided : 

1) to vote 600 liras (i) to the employment offices for peasants, tak- 
ing vSuch sum from the reserve on the balance-sheet of 1916, and to include 
a like contribution in the budgets for future }^ears ; 

2) to found an itinerant chair of domestic economy, with the object 
of giving rtiles for rational housekeeping to families labouring on the lands 
of the administration ; 

j) to promote and subsidize enterprises tending to the spread of cul- 
ture, such as evening and vSimday courses of elementary instruction in the 
farms, circulating libraries, courses of technical instruction, etc. 

4) to occasion an agreement with other charit able enterprises own- 
ing rural lands, for the jnirpose of instituting an aj^riculiuyal inspectorate 
which will see that the rules sti])ulated in leases in the interests of peasants 
are effectively ap|)lied. that tlie law^s of In^giene and sanitation are 
observed, tliat there is conipuIsor>' education, etc. 


♦ 

♦ ♦ 

Tin: lM>Srnc>N OF Cl':R'r.\IX rorrL.AR H.XNKS in ioi>. OrrFFr. c C«opcrazi<>ne^ 
CM)ian of llu- Assm-idziont' />•</ 0: liuncht' PopoUiyi. Koinr, No. to, 1 flclolx i' iwif'. 


The Agricultural Bunk of Mantua (2). — I'lie re].>()rt accompanying 
the balance-sheet for K)r5 (45th year) of this liaiik opens by drawing at- 
tention to the rapid decline in dejTosits in the first months of the year — from 
eigliteen and a half millions at the end (.)f 1914 to fourteen millions in the 
foll()wii.ig May - ; and to their no less rapid increase after the beginning 
of the war, so tliat in (')ctober 1915 they again reached eigliteen millions 
and in December twenty -one and a half millions. Thus in the first half- 
year there were difficulties due to the diminution of resources, and other 
difficulties in the second half-year due to the plenty of money, much of 
which was deposited only on a precarious title. These difficulties, and the 
necessity of lieing prejiared to face the eventual withdrawail of part of the 
deposited sum, showed the bank's administrators the patli thex' must fol- 
low. In the first place securities were prudently reduced and then the 

(1) IS - 1.2611 liras at {>ar. 

(2) La Banctt AgricoUi Manicn-ana. 
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normal course of dealing with them was resumed, such investments being 
preferred as were not only safest but also most readily realized. The re- 
sults of this prudent management are evident in the balance-sheet, of 
which the principal figures can be resumed as follows : 

Shareholder's property : 1,262,704 liras — including 443,000 liras 
in share capital and ordinary reserve, 136,000 liras in repaid shares and 
profits, and a special fund of 683,000 liras. 

Deposits : 21,453,391 liras including small savings amounting to 
more than ten millions, five millions of ordinary savings deposits, more 
than five millions on current account and 776,000 liras in interest-bearing 
bonds. 

Altogether resources amount to about twenty-two and three quarter 
millions, as to which sum the following investments should be noted : 
securities on 31 December, ten and a half million ; the bank’s title-deeds, 
more than seven million ; advances remaining, four million liras. Net 
profits amounted to 65,784.50 liras; and of them 18,767 liras were assigned 
to the shiireholders, namely 5 per cent, on their shares which is the maxi- 
mum allowed by the by-laws, and 37,149 liras to the fund destined to guaran- 
tee values, while the rest was placed at the councirs disposition for the 
employees’ thrift fund, and for renumerations, allocations, etc. 

The Popular Mutual Bank of Teranto (1). — This is one of the oldest 
establishments for popular mutual credit, having originated in 1881. The 
difficulties which it had to overcome in 1915 were not trifling. They did 
not however prevent it from developing an activity beneficent both to the 
city and to its own clients : it placed large means at the disposal of the 
commune for the acquisition of grain ; it repaid to depositors in less than 
ten months a million and a half liras, and it invested in national loans -- all 
this without neglecting local needs and those of small commerce, in the 
interests of which the rate of discount was always kept within moderate 
limits — ; and finally it strengthened its banking business by a consider- 
able sum of net profits. 

To resume the bank's enterprise in this year we will give the following 
figures from its balance-sheet : 

The total capital amounted to 634,837 liras, including 150,000 liras 
of capital in shares (3,000 shares of 50 liras each held by 1,234 sharehold- 
ers). 75,000 liras of ordinary reserve, 397.000 liras of extraordinary’^ re- 
serve and a reserv’^e of 13,000 liras to provide against oscillations in values. 

Deposits on current account amounted to 146,000 liras and savings 
deposits to 2,283,463 liras. There was a reduction of 789,000 liras in the 
savings deposits, as compared with the preceding y^ear. Not only the 
state of war, but also the diminished remittances of emigrants, the local 
agricultural crisis caused by^ the failure of the harvest and the vintage 
which obliged agriculturists to withdraw their deposits, and finally the 
issue of the national loans, were responsible for the decline in saving. 


(i) I, a Banca Mutua Popolare di Teramo. 
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Securities at the end of the year gave a ]>alance of 2,4()4 bills for 
2,423,336 liras, including 2,022,231 liras on bills expiring within three 
months and 401,105 liras on those expiring later. Bills discounted in 
1915 numbered 10,972 and were for more than eleven million liras. The 
diminution in the discounts effected, as compared with 1914, was 42,000 
liras. Dishonoured bills for the year are represented in the l)alance-sheet 
by onh' 23,000 liras. 

The title deeds of the bank’s |)r(3perty amounted to 078,000 liras, 
660,000 liras thereof being invested in treasury bonds. As regards the 
profit and loss account, the net profits amounted to bi.ooo liras, of whicli 
sum ii, 8»S7 liras was assigned to the .sliareliolders at tlie rate of 4 liras a 
share. 43,000 liras went to augment different reserve funds, 2,000 liras 
was granted to beneficent objects and 2,000 liras to the industrial school. 

The Popitlar Mutual Hank of Verona (i). -■ This is one of tlu* oldest 
popular laiiiks in Venetia. having l>een founded in iSOj, tliat is at the 
beginning (^)f Luigi Luzzatti’s organization of a ])ro])aganda of popuhir 
credit. It has alwnvs remained faitliful to its early ])rinei]>les, and thanks 
to prudent adiuinistradion it lias attained moralh- ;).nd materially to a lead- 
ing position. lake kindred iiistitutions it felt last \'ear the eiTects of tlie 
coimtry’s economic crisis as determined lev ])olitieal events : tlie sums 
dej>osited in this bank were at first reduced, and lateie when calm had re- 
turned to the market, it had to find the best investments for tlie consider- 
able sum wliich tlie ])k'ntifnl ladiiru of de]K)sits ]>1act.‘(l at its disposal 
Howcn'er it was alile to overcome traiisitor}' enibarassnients. l>y rediscount- 
ing largel>' and fi\M|iieiitly the securities of similar lianks, b>' suliscribing 
to tlie national loans, or by reducing the rate of interest |>aid on de])osits 
of each category in order to lessen their snjKaaliundaMce. By such mea- 
sures tlie liard times were successfully passed. The figures on the balance- 
sheet are most satisfaetor>- and show tin* instil ution's flourishing condi- 
tion. We will quote the |)rinci|)al of them : 

The shareluddcas’ [>roperty was 75(>.47o liras of vvliieli 3 S3. 308 liras 
re]>resents the cayiital (I3,.453 shares of lira^ eaeli) and 272, 1(12 liras tlie 
rt‘Ser\a;. 

I)e])osits amoimtcMl to twelve and a lialf million liras, t\v(^ million on 
current account and ten and a lialf in savings de})osits. The increase 
shown liy this item as compared with 1914 is of 1.400,000 liras. 

Securities lield at the end of the year gave a lialanee of 4,23^.092 liras, 
showing a diminution of 800,000 liras as compared with the jvrecediiig 
year's balance. We have abread>* noticed the reasons for a limitation of 
activity, and these also aftected the year’s profits. 

The bank holds title-deeds of its property for 2,373,87 5 liras, all of er- 
ing the surest guarantee and being readily realizable. 

The net iiroiits amounted to 79,392 liras ; of wliich 30.000 liras went 
to augment the reserve, 24,205 liras were assigned to shareholders at the 


(i) l^a Banca Mutua Popolarc di Verona. 
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rate of 5 i^er cent, on their paid up capital, and the remainder was 
divided among the council and the employees. 

The profit and loss account shows that tliis bank also spent during 
the yeai more than ^^,000 liras on beneficent objects. 

lie 

♦ 

3, THE STATISTICS OF THi: C XTHOinC S(^CIAE AND ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS - 
Azione Sociale, organ ot the Social and Economic Union of Catholic Kalians, Fatn^a.No. 14 
November 1916 

The Vnionc Hconoyymo-Sociale fra 1 Caitolici Italiani is compiling 
general 'statistics as to social and economic associations in Italy. With this 
object it has alreadv circulated a sjiecial form of questions, asking the 
name of a given society, its site and address, data as to its constitution 
— whether legal or mereh’ actual — , the number ol its mem bets (including 
those under arms), its collective ])ro]tert\ on 31 December iqT5, its re- 
C(‘i])ts ill 1015, the assessment of members, the assessments or ])remiums 
recci\ ed in 1915. its eNpenses in iqi5. 

Societies of the following categories are the objects of the eiiqniiy^ : 
mutual aid societies, mutual insurance societies (ol live stock and against 
fire and hail), agiicultuial unions for collective purchase, consumers' co-op- 
erative societies ialjoui and pi oducing to-o])eiati\ c societies, co o])crative 
societies for agneullme and collec'ive lotting and for building jioptilar 
dwellings, and trade oigani/ations (including offices of labour and secre- 
tariats of the peoj)le and of cmigiation). 

National federations adheiing to the Union have also been invited to 
sujiply data relative to 1915 or of later date, in order that a complete ])ic- 
ture of Catholic econonne oiganization may be obtained In due time we 
will show the chief conclusions drawn fiom these important st<itistics 


RU>S>SIA 

I CO OPERATIVE SUPPEV AND PRODUCTION OP \GR 1 CUETX^RAE MACHINES 

I) KoBA.Tihl{. /b (Kfn'jil V D )* Co oreRAiivn Tradf in Acrtctji tt^rai Machines in Ma- 
rinina BS (•enBrKOMJ» XoanhcTB'h {Iht Machine in it^ncaltnn) N** i, Kiev, 15 
JainiaT V 1 >r() , 

2} Jfnina>ob M. (Dechevoj M ). Tnr Agriculture Machine Inijusiry in Russia, tbtd : 
Nos 10 and ii, Ma\ and is June igin ; 

3) JX -0] 1^1. (U“Oi M ) • The Dtssfminatiok of agriculturai Machines and Implements 
BY Co OBERATivi: CREDIT, ibid : Nos 1 4 011(1 1 5* 1 6, 15 Augiibl mid I and 30 September 

1916 

The collective supjily of agricultural machines and implements in Rus- 
sia is now chiefly undertaken by the co-operative credit unions, who have 
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been empowered by a statute of 1895, having reference to 1905, to conduct 
such enterprise. The number of co-operative credit unions who take upon 
themselves the task of providing agricultural machines for the rural popu- 
lation increases year by year, as does the sum of money which they thus 
employ. These facts appear from the following table : 


' 

Year 

Numlier of Co--opeTative 
Supply A« 8 CKriations 

Sums they spend on buying 
Agricultural Machiues 

1910 


3,200,000 roubles 

I911 

— ; 

4,90o,cx>o 

1912 

1,638 

6,346,000 ” 

1913 

2,457 

9,638,000 

1914 

circa 3, 000 

, 1.^,000,000 ’’ 


hast year co-operative .supply was responsible for 10.8 per cent, of 
the whole trade in machines. 

The sums which the co-operative unions lend to their members for the 
purchase of agricultural machines vary in amount. According to an en- 
quiry made by the Distrihution ol Agricultural Machines the following sums 
were lent with this object in 1912 by the co-operative credit unions and the 
savings and loan funds to their members : 

by 7/754 co-operative credit unions. . 8,635,921 roubles (i) 

1*55^ savings and loan funds. . . 3,029,850 


in fill. . . 11,665,771 » 


Of the 3,000 co-operative unions (20 per cent, of all the credit unions), 
which in 1914 undertook the supply of agricultural machines, only 723 
were combined in the eleven following federations of co-operative unions : 

(i) 1 rouble of gold *« about as i % at par. 
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Year 

Number 

of 

Sums spent ou 



Name 


of 

Foundation 

Co-oi>erdtive 

TJuions 

Combined 

Agricultural 

Machines 

I. 

ot 

Kiev . , . . 


1907 

190 

140,000 roubles 

2. 


Jekaleriiilmrt!: 


1907 

74 

yn,76o 

3- 


Melitopol . . 


1903 

34 

79,4^4 » 


> 

Berdjansk 


1901 


554>90 n 

5. 

>> 

T( r«.k . . . . 

* 

10 1 1 

80 

10,438 . 

6. 


Nikolaiev 


1915 

9 

— 

7. 

> 

J^kattnnosLu 


1911 

60 

20,012 n 

8. 

*> 

Nijni“No\ goiod 


I9II 

106 

26,829 k 

u 

> 

Kubanj. 


lOl I 

^3 i 

59,278 » 

10, 


Zlatoust . 


1911 

.0 1 

9 67^7 

11. 


BLijjodaniii-k 


1907 j 

1 

73,939 » 




1 

■-j 

1 

7^^ 1 

975,197 loubles 


The co-operative supply of agricultural machines lias rlevelo]>e<l most 
importantly in the east tn the federations of Jekatei inburg and Zlatoust, 
and in the south in the federation of Kiev. 'J'he amount of tlie sums spent 
on agricultural machines is not alway directly related to the number of 
single co-operative unions which a federation combines, a circumstance to 
be ex])lained by the fact that unfederated co-operative unions also supply 
their demand for agricultural machines by availing themselves of the ser- 
vices of the federations as central i)urchasing organizations. This practice 
becomes increasingly prevalent as the co-operative instinct grovvs and the 
co-oi)erative unions spread. In TQ14 the co-operalive fedeiations were 
lespoiivsible for seven per cent, of all the co-o])erative sn]>ply of agricultural 
machines. All signs point to a very notable increase of this percentage 
in tlic near future : for the whole cotirsc of cf)'0]>erative sup])ly tends indtibi- 
tahly to the formation of co-operative federations and thus assures the 
fruitful development of the co-operative su])p 1 y of agricultural machines. 
It is symptomatic in the case of several federations — those of Kiev, Je- 
katerinburg, Ter.sk, Nijni-Novgorod and Kubanj — that they are not content 
merely to supply machines, but wish also to teach the scientific use of 
these, after they have come into the hands of the peasants, and thus to bring 
about good methods of farming. To this end they engage agricultural 
experts, set up stations where advice may be had as to agriculture, initiate 
co-operative unions for machines and so forth ; all of wliich measures are 
calculated, like the machines themselves, to intensify and improve agricul- 
ture on the peasants' farms. 

An effort which is now being made by the co-operative unions to aim 
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at the production of machines themselves may hold much promise for the 
future ; for the import from foreign countries of machines, on which annual- 
ly a sum of 63,800,000 roubles was expended, has been almost stopped. 
The co-operative federations in Jekaterinburg and Melitol should be 
mentioned in this connection as pioneers. They have already worked 
out plans for establishing machine factories which have the necessary 
strong backing. A co-operative factory which turns out 1,000 corn- winnow- 
ing machines a year is now at work in Melitopol. In view of the present 
large demand for machines it may be taken as certain that this factory 
will soon be followed by others. 


2. MUTUAI, CRKDIT SOCIKTJKS IN RUSSIA ON i JUUY igi5 Pa.TaHi'OB i> 

ObuuH'TB'h BBaiiMHar(^ K|)rM.iiTa TMti’TByioiunx b bb Poc^cin Eia i iio.oi iqis 
ro/ia. ~ MuHJfcivfxTHo d>iiHaucoBi>. (Il;vuuii<‘ OcoOejiiioa KanucTHpiii 110 
Kpoainitoil ^larTli) {ColUdion of Summarized Financial Staiimcnts of the Mutual 
Credit Societies optmtiuft tn sfiou'wp, ihar ( ondition on i July 191 5) Special Office 

tor Credit Pt-trograd, P 1 ’ 1916 (folio) 'j/; pp 


We take the following most prominent data from the half yearly 
report, based on figures, which ha^ been issued by the s])ecial office 
for providing credit of the Ministry of Finance, as to the position and acti- 
vity of existing cre<lit societies on i July 

The credit societies which were modelled on the Brussels “ Fnion de 
ciedit " in Petrogracl in i8().4, and of which the first fifty years pf life were 
honoured at the appropriate time in our Review (i). numbered 1,179 in all 
the Russian State on 1 July 1915. Thirty-one of them were hi Petrograd, 
eight in Moscow, about 1 70 in the capital towns of governments and pro\inces, 
and 970 in those of districts and in small country places. I'heir existence 
in the last named — the circumstance that those societies are found 
even in sninll market towns has particular interest for us ; for tlnus they 
enter into business relations with the rural ]>opulation, who are able to 
seek credit from them The existing credit societies have by the law of 
11 May 1898 been empowered to accept promissory notes secured by land 
and in this way to make short-term credit accessible to farmers. }{xcep- 
tionally and with the permission of the MinivSter of Finance they may give 
credit not only to their own members, most of w horn are tradespeople and 
Small manufacturers, but also to the rural communities and the peasants’ 
co-operative societies. 

Of the 1,179 societies 1,039 ptiblished their reports punctually. The 
other 140, of which some have their spheres in territory now held by the 
enemy and some have been abandoned, have partially discharged their 
functions but they could not intimate what results they liad obtained on i 
July 1915. 


(i) Set* Meview of Agriculiurc. Deccnibet 1914. 
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The number of members enrolled by these societies amounted to 566,182. 
The societies in the principal towns had of course the largest member- 
ship : in the First Society of Petrograd there were 8,137 members, in the 
society of the district zemstvo of Petrograd 5,824, in the Socic4:y of Trades- 
men of Moscow 3,390, in the Plrst Society of Oiiessa 5,477 and in the 
First Society of Riga 3,576. The smallest membership — thirty-six — was 
shown by the society of Golodaev in the Don district. 

The societies and their membership were distributed as follows in 
the diffeient territories : 


Number 



Name of Region 

of Societies 

Membership 

I. 

Northern 

77 

52,662 

2. 

Moscow manufacturers 

27 

13.541 

3 

Central farmers 

43 

17.794 

4 

On and beyond the Volga . . . 

(>5 

337^0 

5 

White Russia and Lithuania . , . 

79 

26,564 

6 

Little and vSouth Western Russia. 

244 

1 K^V13 

7 

Region of >Southern Steppes . 

248 

162,862 

8 

Kankasas 

136 

63,Qt)8 

9. 

Siberia 

30 

12,805 

10 

Central Asia 

18 

5.««3 

II 

Baltic Provinces 

49 

26,395 

12 

Kingdom of Poland 

2J 

9,926 


Total . . . 

1.039 

566,182 


As can be seen the majority of existing credit societies, and those hav- 
ing the largest membership, are scattered over hittle Russia and the south 
and south western part of the >State, that is over the districts which are 
noted as providing corn to P^urope — the governments of I'oltova, Tcher- 
nigoff, Kiev, Bessarabia, Tauria and Podoha. 

The capital of the societies amounted to 144,268,000 roubles 

115.791.000 roubles constituting the working capital. 15,579,1)00 roubles 
the reserve funds, and 12,898,000 roubles special capital. The capital of 
the First Petrograd Credit Society was 4,644.000 roubles, that of the 
Second Petrograd Society 4,327,000 roubles, and that of the Moscow 
Tradesmen 5,259,000 roubles. Their deposits reached 586,738,000 roubles, 

188.615.000 roubles being withdiawable after notice had been given, and 

398.123.000 ~ which was on current account — without notice. Their 
loans amounted to 106,318,000 roubles. 

Discount being the chief business of the existing credit societies, 

493727.000 roubles under the head of exchange was more than half 
the whole sum on the credit side of their accounts. They lent 115,960,000 
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roubles on paper securities ; 35,526,000 roubles on merchandise and certi- 
ficates of merchandise ; and 71,015,000 roubles on real estate, of which 
5,575,000 roubles was lent on promissory notes secured land. The 
value of the paper securities was entered in the books as 23,918,000 roubles. 

These few leading facts are enough briefly to indicate the position and 
the activity of the existing credit societies on i July 1915. Their signifi- 
cance, as regards their methods and the operations they conduct, is for the 
most part local. 


UNITED STATES 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING OP IJVIj: STOCK IN WISCONSIN —R M Orchard 
in I he B anker - Fat me Vol, HI, No 7, June 1916 Champaign (Illinoi?). 


I'armors’ associations for the marketing of live stock in the United 
States now number about 500 and have had some excellent results. 

The Muscoda I'armers’ “ Shipping Association may be taken to be 
typical of organizations of this kind in Wisconsin Its menibeis are a group 
of farmers who have agreed among themselves to market their live stock 
together. Tn November T913 they came together ajid chose a ]jresidenl, a 
secret ar\'-treasurer or manager, and a yard man. 

A farniei desiring to sell by the medium of the association gives a 
list of his stock to the manager, who keeps a register of the names of as- 
sociated farmers, the number and kind of animals they have to market, 
and the a]>]iroximatc weights of these. When the manager sees from his 
register that he has a truckload of hogs, cattle or sheep read\ to be marketed 
he engages a truck from the railwa^^ comjiany by tele]jhoue for a particular 
day; and then, also by tele])bone, instructs the farmers to deliver their 
stock in time. On the appointed day it is received, weigh tri and marked 
by the yard man, who keeps a list of it and of the owners, weights and marks 
The animals are then loaded and sent to Chicago or Milwaukee, accordingto 
their number and quality. On the same day the manager ^etids to the com- 
mission house, which will dis])ose of the stock in the central maikct, an in- 
voice in which the names of the owners and the weights and marks of the 
animals are indicated. When the truck reaches the central market it is 
unloaded and the animals are fed and watered. If they are cattle they are 
then sorted according to their owners ; if they are hogs it is considered more 
profitable to grade them according to qiuility. The animals are afterwards 
weighed and sold ; and the commission agent to whom they have been con- 
signed pays, on the very day of the sale, the money due for them into the 
account which the “ Shipping '' Association has at a bank. He afterwards 
makes a report of the sale to the manager of the association, stating the costs 
of freight, yard accommodation, insurance and food, as well as the amount 
of the commission, all of which have been deducted from the gross price. 
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On receiving this statement the manager in his turn draws up a report set- 
ting forth the weight of the animals before their journey and at the central 
market, the*price obtained at the central market for all the stock and for 
that of individual owners, the individuals share of expenses on the journey 
and at the market, the commission charged by the association and the share 
of this falling on individuals. He then prepares a statement and draws a 
cheque for each individual owner. 

The charge for feeding the animals on their journey is based on the num- 
ber loaded in a truck and the amount of food given them. For hogs the 
usual charge is from five to eight cents a head. The commission charged by 
the association to cover exj^enses and form a small reserve fund is three ])er 
cent, on the price of cattle and hogs and 15 cents a head on calves. A 
farmer not a member of the as.sociation may market his stock by its means 
if he pa}’ a commission of 5 per cent, on the price of cattle and hogs arid 
25 cents a head on calves. 

The sums thus received pay the manager's salar>" and the wages of 
the yard man and his helpers and cover any losses incurred by the death or 
depreciation of animals during their journey. Thus it may be said that by 
exacting from the owner? a small prcniiiim the association insures the 
live stock against the risks of transport. 

In 1915 the association sent out 5(1 tnickloads of stock, as against 
43 in the previous year ; and 153 farmers availed themselves of its services. 
Precise figures cannot be given as to the amount of extra profit which the 
farmers derive from such co-operative marketing but it may be estimated 
approximately at from 5 to 25 per cent. This extra i^rofit might however 
become a loss if the manager did not watch the market very closely. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


GERMANY. 


THE PRINCIPAL FEDERATION OF SOCIETIES 
FOR THE INvSURANCE OF CAriLE IN EAST PRUSSIA. 


SOUKCKS : 


MAKTfSNS, Adiniiiistmlor : Vom Hauptvcr!>andc Ostpreussisschci Vdchvcrsichcninfjs-vcn inc. 
Ik ridUt' ftir unci i<jr5 { The Principal Federation of East Prussian Sociiitefi for the In- 
surance of Tattle : Reports for ic)i4 and 1915). Geori^if'ie^ nos. 65-66, (Mj-yo and 77 78 of 14 
and 28 Aupusl and J5 Sctdcmbcr and nos, 39-40 and 41-42 of 13 and 20 May 1916, 
K{>L‘ni.^Bb{‘r^. 


§ I, GeNKRAL report of activity in IQI4 AND 1915. 


The federation was definitely fonnded on ii November 1913 by the 
union of sixteen societie.s, and after haviiiy freed itvSelf from the giiardian- 
vShip of the Chamber of Agriculture it reached the important position of 
an independent enterprise, deriving jirofits from its reinsurance fund and 
the subsidies allotted to it by the Chamber of Agriculture and tlie province, 
in the form of sums assigned to administrative ends. 

It was obliged at the beginning of the war to limit to the transaction of 
current busineSvS its federal activity but this could resume its former course 
from 15 December 1914. In the first year of its existence the federation 
did no more than extend insurance within the territory of the province, prbi- 
cipally by founding new societies in favour of which it pursued an energetic 
propaganda. But since the war continued, the following year - 1915 — 
could not but be devoted to an effort to maintain the stafus quo and to re- 
conquer lost ground. This was why the federation was obliged to confine 
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itself to seconding, by its actions and by support in the form of advice, the 
federated societiCvS and to reinforcing their interior organization. The res- 
toration of societies which had not been able to survive the crisis had also 
to be secured. 

Already small proprietors were represented as well as agricultural la- 
bourers, the betterment of whose peculiar economic conditions is one of the 
first tasks of local societies for the insurance of cattle. 

The large landowners tended to form societies among their employees 
and cause the small local agriculturists to adhere to these. They adhered 
to them themselves because they wished to encourage their development ; 
they assumed the duties necessary to their conduct and showed their in- 
terest in them on every occasion. The need for insuring the cattle of the 
employees of large estates, and the profit the employer derived from such 
insurance, were increasingly recognized. 

*rhe principal efforts of the federation were towards generalizing its 
own scope. But among the old societies of the province more difficulty was 
encountered than in districts where societies were freshly founded : the old 
societies very generadly looked upon the federation as an enterprise having 
a compulsory character and enclosing the seeds of a greater or less restriction 
of liberty. A meeting of insurance societies had the effect of dissipating 
thCvSe prejudices : and made clear the princi])les on wdiich were based the 
terms of affiliation and the conse(|uence of the measures which facilitated 
the decision to affiliate. 

vSince the Mini.ster of Agriculture attached particular importance to 
the msurance of pi^s, the federation undertook enejuiries into the scope such 
insurance would have and the question of whether or not it would supply 
a need. If the federation should extend its activity to this branch of insur- 
ance it proposes to keep its risks entirely separate, that is to differentiate 
cattle and pig insurance because the latter is attended with ver}' serious risks, 
especially in East Prussia. Consequently a part of the reserve fund 
10,000 marks (i) - has already been earmarked for pig msurance. 

In spite of its comparatively small number of members the federation 
believed itself able to do without larger guarantees, and therefore rejected 
for the time a sclieme cherished by the province of Brandenburg of group- 
ing provinces in one vast Reinsurance Federation, This scheme embraced 
East Prussia and vSilesia in addition to Brandenburg. 

The federation's technique of insurance has been te.sted in the past 
years. It tends to secure within the federation equal losses or comfxmsa- 
tion for losses, the favourable condidons with regard losses which ob- 
tain in some societies compensating for such as are less favourable in others. 

If losses indirectly due to the war be left out of account — although 
the period which has passed may be considered normal as regards casualties 
among the live stock — it may be concluded that succeeding years will see 
this sy.stem of compensation realized, even if important casualties should 


(i) 1 mark about ii V4 at par. 
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occur, and that after the first period of insurance that is at the end of 
five years — the system will have been entirely tested. 

Having completely covered its costs of foundation the federation could 
keep its reinsurance fund of 64,616.99 marks intact ; and was thus able to 
participate to the extent of 40,000 marks in the fourth war loan. 


§ 2. Statistical data as to business done in 1914 and 1913. 


The following figures resume the statistics for twenty -eight and thirty- 
one cattle insurance societies, on 31 December 1914 and 31 December 
1913 : 

^915 


Ntniibcr of uumlKT^ 1,009 

Nuniln-r of insured animals ... . 1,20.! 


ItciurtMl sum ; 

u) total sum 

h) average iur om- animal . 

ITc'niiums: 

/?) total sum: 

h) i>{'H'tni.tt,re ot insuH'il sum 


Casualt ies ; 

fO indcinnitit s : 

total uunilx i ” >2 

relatively to luimbei of insuietl animals ” -^2 66 

/;) slauj^litert d animals: ” js 

c) iudenmities in terms of percentage . . 80 

d) gross iudemnilie'' ” 8,132.50 

c) profits from slauglitored animals: 

total sum ” 2,223.75 

percentage of insured sum ...... ” -4 7*: 

/) net indemnities ” 5.958.75 

Costs of veterinary^ at tendiince : ” t-57 % 

a) total costs: ” 700. 7S 

b) percentage of insured sum; ” 0.18 % 

Costs of Administration: 

a) total sum : 189.69 

b) percentage of insured sum ” 0.05 % 
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931 


1 ,082 


5 <k |,619 


U' 


7,0 r 8 (15 


50 


- i Oo 


So 

(>, 080.00 


3 .:85 S5 
(),42i.05 
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569.50 
0.10 % 
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1914 1915 

Sum held : 


a) total sum : 

” 



3.517.41 


/)) percentage of insured sum .... 

” 

0.80 


0 1)5 

0 / 

/o 

Deficit : 






('z) total sum ; 

” 

3 , t ^ 5-10 


2,339,17 


b) share of federation 5) * 

” 

TO 


T >^55.37 


c) shale of societies 

” 

f ‘37 00 


463.80 


Oiuses of ca.sua]tits; 






a) accMents: 

.*> - 

t 6 

6 

15.3^ 

0 / 

/o 

b) parturition : 

7 


4 

10. c 6 

'V 

/o 

r) puhnonarv affections 


-- 

3 

7.69 

/U 

TubcrculosivS : 

S 

10 % 


; 6 ') 


d) a>nsecment on aphthous fevci . . . 

3 ‘=- 

0 0 

2 

= 5 ^ > 

0 / 

/O 

(’) affections of the circulation : ... 

" 

0 

2 

fi I y 

0 / 

i) meteorizalioTj 

2 

6 ‘’/o 




Foreign bodies: 


- 

i 

^ 


Affections of the stomach and intestines 

. 


') 

230 s 

0 

other intcinal dist'ases: 

• 7 

2 "* ^ 

0 

23 (i8 

‘’u 

h) other external dis( ases: 

, -- 


- 



unknown causes 

1 - 

-> 0 

.i 0 




Total number of dead animals . 


TOO 


100.00 

0^ 


Scope ; 

On 31 December 1914 the federation comprised thirty-foiir societies, 
of which twenty-eight were active, had 1,009 members and insured 
1,202 cattle for a total siiiii of 393,064 marks. Of these twenty-eight 
societies only five were of old foundation and had adhered to the federation ; 
twenty-throe had been founded by it. The war prevented six societies 

— having 105 members, 148 cattle to insure and an insured sum of 48,000 
marks — from becoming active. 

On 31 December 1915 the federation comprised thirty-five societies 
of whicli twenty -six were active, among them the three new vsocieties of 
Althof-Insterburg, Deubben and Geierswalde, 

Of the other societies two, those of Sieslack and Monczen, resumed on 
I January 1916 the activity which they had been obliged to interrupt in 
consequence of the war ; and three societies, also obliged to suspend business 

- those of (kirkichnen, Prostken and Kakowen — , as W'ell as two new^ soci- 
eties — of Augustponcn and Enzulinen — , will probably have had part in the 
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opetations of 1916. Two other societies were founded at the end of 1915 
(Bledan and Schwanis) and these also became active on i January. The 
twenty-six active societies comprise altogether 931 members and 1,082 
heads of cattle insured for 369,649 marks. These figures show retrogress- 
ion in comparison with those for the previous year (1914) ; but it is right 
to note the difference in this respect between the movement of business 
within the societies during the year, and the total cessation of the activity 
of societies full3^ active in the previous j^car. In the case of the former the 
reduction in the number of members was one ot onl}^ thiTl:y-one, that of ani- 
mals was of forty-five and that of the insured sum 4,875 marks. As of 
these forty-five heads of cattle indemnities were paid for thirty-nine the re- 
trogression should be ex])ressed as one only of six. In the second case, in 
which we include societies not yet active and tliose whicli had ceased to 
be so since the preceding ear, the retrogression is certainly very marked, 
the reduction being one of 150 membe^rs, 21 1 heads of cattle and 33,400 
marks. 

The difference between the number of members and of heads of cattle 
shows that it is not only owners of single cows - for whom this organization 
was especially intended - who have adhered to the various societies. The 
‘statistics allow the furtlier conclusion that small societies, insuring only 
tw^elve, fifteen or eighteen heads of cattle. hav’C been founded. The princi- 
ple of admitting small societies, on wdiich the federation rests, has entirely 
withstood* [>roof. 

Tlie federation has ado]ited an ini|)ortant princi])le — that namely 
wliich obliges meml>ers to insure with their societies all tin cattle tliey 
possess on the land watliiii the society's sphere, of <x)ursc in the measure in 
which the animals allow of insurance. Although tin's rule is not always easy 
to af>ply , and is often an obstacle to the foundation of new' societies and espe- 
cially to the adherence of existing societies insuring cattle, the federation 
judges it necessary not to depart from it because only its unc^rriug and in- 
flexible obserxxition can ensure to the small landowners all the advantage 
which insurance is ca]>able of affording them. 


Insured Value : 

The total sum insured was 393,064 marks in IQT4, that is 327 marks 
per insured animal wdiieh gives a reasonable standard. The same may be 
said of 1 91 3 when this average was 342 marks It is however to be antici- 
pated that it will be much raised owing to the increase in the price of cattle. 
Wt' here touch on a question as to which it is not always easy to give weight 
to the federation's principle in the model by-law^s of the societies 

On the one hand live stock must not be insured above its value lest too 
great risks be assumed ; on the other it must not be insured belou' its value 
if it be desired to give to the insurer real help wdiich wdll allow him, if a 
easualty oeeur, to procure an animal to take the place of that lost. The 
ease of ttndei ^insurance is met with most frequently : jreople tend tc insure 
their beasts below their value because they are unwilling to pax^ a premium 
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whidi seems to them excessive before they arc face to face with the dreaded 
occurrence of a casualty. It is this state of mind which it is attempted to 
combat. 

The federation makes a point of the insurance of cattle up to their full 
value, even when this has been increased, because only thus can the eco- 
nomic aim be fully realized. 

Premiunii> : 

Two per cent, has generally been exacted during the first period of 
insurance. This rate has been universally apjdied to newly founded societies, 
but in the ease of old societies already adherent to the federation it has 
been f)ossible from the beginning to charge a lower rate. 

It is jnobable that after the first period and at the end of each succeed- 
ing one the level of ptemiums will be (]uit(‘ different in the diffeient soci- 
eties ■ it varies according to the measure in which the societies have had to 
bring the federation under contribution during the past period of insurance. 
The societies which, thanks to good farming, have gone only a ver>" 
little beyond that normal rate of casualties for which the federation 
compensates to the extent of four fiftlis, or have had no casualties at all 
to register, can count on a reduction of tlie ])Temium bringing it below 
two per cent. On the other hand those which have not been able to 
make uj) for the \'arious years during which they went be>'oud the normal 
rate, by economies in other years during which they did not reach it, 
must face the prospect of increased ])remiums in the succeeding period of 
in.suranoe 

( Alsu alt ' 

In iqi5 indeniniti(‘s were ])aid for thirty-nine animals, that is 3.()0 per 
cent, of the total number insured, as against thiity-two or 2.66 j)er cent, in 
1914, ()t thc.se thirty-nine animals twenty were slaughtered. The gross 
sum of the iiidemuities was 9,()8f> 90 marks m 80 ])er cent, of th(' in.siired 
value. The sum realized for the slaughtered animals was 3,265.85 marks 
or 33.04 per cent, of the gross amount of indemnities, the net amount of 
these being therefore only 6,421.05 marks or 1.74 j)er cent, of the total 
value insured. 

In this connection it should be slated tliat the percentage of the gross 
sum of indemnities realized from the slaughtered animals was much higher 
than in the preceding year - 33 04 as against 24.72 per cent. It is suscep- 
tible however of a yet greater rise iii value. 

Kx])erienco shows generally that during a quinquennial period an 
insurance society has one or two good years in which it does not even reach the 
normal level of casualities, two medium years in which it receives only a 
little more than the sum which it has to pay out in indemnities, and one 
or two bad yeais in w^hich indemnities much surpass the amount of premiums. 
The differences in the ])roportion of the profit from enforced slaugh- 
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tering to the total stun of indemnities are sometimes so great that they 
cannot be explained only by the varying quality of the meat sold: they are 
due to the diversity of the causes leading to the animabs death but they 
give rise to a certain doubt as to the sldll with which some societies conduct 
commercial transactions. 

It is true that some districts have still to submit to the knacker’s 
exclusiA^e right to the carcase for which, as a rule, he pays a very small 
indemnity or none at all. The federation however does all it can to stimulate 
the s<x:ieties to obtain the maximum profits from slaughtered animals, 
in order thus to reduce total losses to the strict minimum. 

Costs of Vefennary A It en dance : 

These amounted in 1915 to 5()9.50 marks or o.io x^er cent, of the round 
sum insured. 

In con]])arison with 1914, in which 700.78 marks or 0.18 |)eT cent, was 
SX)ent under tliis head, they had certainly diminished ; but this sliould not 
lead to the conclusion that most veterinary stirgeous in discharging their 
duties obser\’ed the |)Tecepts of general interest which are at the basis of 
the activity of the insurance societies. The dimiimtiori is to be ascribed 
to the fact that veterinary surgeons w-cre summoned less frequently, for 
the good reason that they were not to be found everywhere where they were 
wanted . 

Conditions resultant on the war - the generally inferior quality of 
live stock - jn'oduced a conviction tliat in regard to the question of ri.sks the 
introdneiion of a compulsory veterinary examination is absolute)}' necessary. 
UnfoTtimately this measure would in many cases be a dead letter, for in 
numerous if not in all districts no veterinary surgeon is a\'ailable, so that 
in.surance which [provided for the com])uls()ry examination would be im- 
j)ractica])le. Where a veterinary surgeon is to be had his services w^ould 
involve the societies in a large additional expense. It was necessary there- 
fore to give u]> tlie })r()ject of making the compulsory examination general, 
merely exhortiug the societies to exercise the greatest caution when there 
was question of their accex>ting new' animals for insurance. 

Costs of Adminislralion : 

Like the costs of veterinary attendance those of administration form 
a part of the exi)enses which, if losses keep within their normal limit of 
70 X)er cent., ought to be covered by receipts; and they should naturally, in 
the interest of the societies, be kept as low as x)o.ssible. Their total sum -- 
88.83 marks or 0.04 per cent, of the whole insured value " - shows a decrease 
as compared wdth 1914 when such percentage was 0.05. This item of the 
societies’ expenditure will in the future be perceptibly increased: for hith- 
erto the societies have not had to send tex)resentatives to large meetings, 
paying their travelling expenses ; and they will have gradually to increase 
their stock of printed matter, wnth which the federation initially provided 
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them, free of cost. The condition necessary to keeping administrative costs 
as low as possible is that of gratuitous service. 

The society has been preserved in a good condition financially because 
the year IQ15 allowed the principle of compensatory losses — which, as we 
have seen, is fundamental to the federation - again to be observed. This 
result is due, it is true, to the grant of a sum of xooo marks by the “ Notstands- 
fonds of l^ast Prussia, as indemnity for losses indirectly caused by the 
war, and to the ellect of the subsidies accorded by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture in aid of the societies in embarra.ssed circumstances. For this 
object the federation receives an annual grant of 3,000 marks. But dur- 
ing these two years the whole of this amount has not been used, and it 
has been possible to paj^ the sum so saved into arclicl fund, whiciiis intend- 
ed to allow aid to be given at the end of the period of insurance to soci- 
eties then in the debt of the federation for advances. In this way these so- 
cieties w’ill not have to raise their ])remiunis payable in the succeeding pe- 
riod in order to redeem the debts thus incurred. A recpiest made to the 
minister for fixed financial support, which would allow costs of administra- 
tion and former ])rinting costs to be met, w^as however not granted 

Causes of Casualties . 

In this respect 1913 .showed improvement as compared wdth igi..}. 
The societies can have no influence except as regards casualties caused by 
accidents, difficult parturition and the swallowing of fon‘ign bodies. The 
accidents have certainly increased in number by one; but the casualties 
consequent on })arturition have diminished by three, tho.se consequent 
oil tuberculosis by tw'o and those consecfucnl on aphthous fcvei by 
one. B> ])Utting into execution its plan of adopting the method lecognized 
by the State, as being the best for the fight against tuberculosis and that 
which those interested can themseh^es follow, the federation will reduce 
the ill effects of this devastating disease on the total sum of losse-.. 

But this plan cannot be ])ut into execution before the ret uni ol normal 
circumstaucs. 

The federation can also exercise a certain influence in favour of the re- 
duction of casualties consequent on accidents and it will not fail to do so. 
The accidents are usually due to the carelessness if not to another fault 
of the insurer. The federation devotes much attention to a revision, as 
complete and extensive as pos.sible, of all the rules concerning its rigorous 
inspection of the care given to animals and of the manner in which they are 
lodged and fed. 

Diseases of the digestive organs (intestinal tumours, appendicitis, 
twisted intestines, obstructions, digestive troubles) were responsible for 
nine casualtis in 1915 a very large number, perhaps explained by the 
bad quality of the forage harvest. Among other internal diseases occur 
cardiac affections, dropsy, affections of the matrix, inflammation of the 
spinal cord, fistulae of the salivary glands, and blood poisoning. 
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Financial Position, Number of Casualties beyond the Normal Limit, 
Compensation for Risks {the fifth , 

The total expenditure of the societies under the head of casualties, 
costs of veterinary attendance and costs of administration — premiums paid 
to the federation being included — , amounted — when the receipts from 
premiums paid to the societies, the slaughtering of animals and the mims-^ 
terial subsidies left over for 1915 had been deducted -- to a sum of 2,319.17 
marks (3,185.18 marks in 1914); and in this outlay the fedenition participated 
to the extent of four fifths or 1,855.37 marks {2,548.10 in 1914), and the 
societies to that ot one fifth or 463.80 marks (637.09 in 1914). The federa- 
tion has not yet had to exercise its right, conferred on it by the by-laws, 
to make societies, which have had to pay extraordinarily high indemnities 
owing to bad fanning, participate in payment for the excessive casualties 
to the extent of two fifths. 

The total sum advanced by the federation to the societies during the 
five years for which the period of insurance lasts is covered by the soci- 
eties' reserves. If they have no reserves ™ that isif yeartheir number 
of casiudties be above the normal - , or if their reserves be insufficient — 
that is if their bad yeais have been more fre^pient than their good — , they 
are not bound to make special payments to cover the federation's advances, 
They have rec'ourse to an expedient less felt by their members, namely 
they increa.«^e the premiums for the next ])criod of insurance. The amount 
which a society pays to the federarion is thus augmented, and little by liiilc 
the debt contracted witli the federation is redeemed by payments spread 
over five years and not by a single payment. 

The proportion in which the premium is increased varies naturally 
wdth the size of the debt. In view of the ministerial aid given to the less 
wealthy societies, which have had to suffer particularly bad years through 
no fault of their own, this debt should never reach an exorbitant level, 
and there should be question only of a fraction added to the percentage 
payable as premium and of the payment of pfennigs (i) by the insurers. There 
are federations of which some societies have been able to reduce to 0.85 per 
cent, the rate of their premiums which was at first 2 per cent. The resj)on- 
sibility of societies for casualties surpassing the normal limit shows that they 
are no longer interested in the economical management of common funds, 
rrecauliou is justified ; for if the federation placed itself in a po^^ition to pay 
for all casualties sur]:)assing the normal limit the societies might easily 
adopt such methods of administration that ]mudence and thrift would be 
the lea.st of their cares. The largest reserve fund would be unable to hold 
out for long. To compensate foi riv«ks with the i)remiunis of the various 
societies and within the fedeiation is to give to the technique of insurance 
its one and only firm basis. It niay be noted in this connection that the ex- 
cess of casualties over the normal limit is influenced, in the societies and con- 


(i) X pfennig .01 mark. 
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sequently in the federation, by the fact that ministerial aid is given to so* 
deties having to face finandal difficulties. 

The total sum held by the societies was 3,51741 marks in 1915, ""that is 
0.95 per cent, of the insured value, and shows prepress as compared with 
1914 when it was 3,14543 marks and 0.80 per cent, of the insured value. 
Only four societies are in debt to the federation and they are so to no impor- 
tant ejctent. All the others have reserve funds : some very small — 6.33 
marks, other as much as 334.86 marks. 

It should be mentioned that, contrary to its first intention of calling 
in advances only at the end of the period of insurance, the federation has 
decided, in order to avoid the consequent los^ of interest, to ask the societies 
for repa} ment in future as soon as better times have brought them excess 
profits and made it possible for them to think of a repavment, however gra- 
dual, of their debts. 



ITALY 


THE MUTUAIv FTJNDS FOR IN.SITRANCE AGAINST THE ACCIDENTS 

OF AGRICUI.TURE. 


SOTJRCES : 

I^ERRARi (Prof. Pro«;|)crol ry’.i.s^^icurazione contro gli inforluni suJ lavoro iti agricoltura (In 
surancc against the accidents of agricultural labour), Rome, lyici. 

Atti del Congrksso incR lk Motitr jNFoRxrNi SUL LAVORO, con statuti c istruzioni per la 
costituzione di cassc inutuc infortuni sul lavoro (Proc<'edingH of the Congres.^ of the Mu- 
tual Societies for th(“ Accidents of I,abour, with statutes and in.stnictions for the const!* 
tution ol mutual funds for the accidents of lal)our). Milan^ 19 February lon.Xatiounl 
Committee of Agrarian Mutuality. Milan, Arti (Iratichc, 1911. 

Statutes and Rkeorts of the various Mutu\l Funds in Italy. 


A recent vote of the general council of the Istituto nazionale per la 
muHuilitci a aria, that the government might present to the chamber 
as soon as possible the scheme for a law wliich would extend compulsory 
insurance against the accidents of labour to fieldworkers (i), has revived 
in Italy the discussion of this important problem which for long 3X'ars 


(i) Sx* in this connection, La Mutuahid Aparia, the organ of the Ishtuto Nazionale per 
la Mufuahtd A^^raria, Rome, no. 2 u Septcmbci 1016. Kcccnlly the General lyabour Confe- 
rence resolved iis follow*^ * “ The directing council ol the General lyabour Conference will reaf- 
firm the preceding voles as to the necessity for that comprehensive insurance of labourers 
against sickness, disablement and old age which will complete the insurance against accidents. 
It will press the government to promulgate the promised law as to the acci<lents of agriculture, 
taking into account the principal requests which the organizations have made from time to 
time namely : 

a) ihat the Insurance be compulsory and proto^'t without distinction all tillers of the soil 
and farm labourers, including small labourer-proprietors 

h) that the right of agricultural labourers to insure against temporary disablement be 
recognized ; 

c) that insurance be entrusted to the compulsory mixed unions, their function being 
completed by the insurance of the National Accidents’ Fund : 

d) that simultaneously with tlie promulgation of the law as to the accidents of agricul- 
ture more equal representation be given to labourers, on the council and committee of the 
National Accidents’ Fund. 
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has awaited a statutory solution (i). Pending legislation some pro- 
prietors and directors of agriculture have long provided spontaneouj^y 
for the insurance of fieldworkers, having united for such end in special 
mutual societies. There are six of these : one at Vercelli which had the 
merit of being the pioneer in 1902, and the others at Florence, Mi- 
lan, Turin, Bologna and Rome. Today when the question is again being 
mooted we think it useful to give some data as to their organization and that 
of societies of other kinds which do business in the same branch of insurance. 
We will thus show the manner in which private initiative has been able in 
Italy to face and to overcome difficulties both ingeniously and economi- 
cally, in the absence of an organic law, and will .show also the difficulty of 
the problem. 


|[§ I. The mxttuae fund of vkrckuj. 

It was the Associazionc fra gh A^ricoltori del VencUesc (2) which in 
1902 took the initiative in Italy in organizing insurance against the acci* 
dents of agriculture, even before in iqoj that law (29 June 1903, no. 243) had 
been promulgated which compels insurance in the case of several kinds of 
agricultural labour (threshing by machine, felling in woods, work done 
with the help of motors, etc). The Associazione instituted the Mutual Fund 
of Vercelli in the form of a co-operative society, and many agriculturists 
adhered to it. Impelled by a sentiment of humanity or a desire to free them- 
selves from possible civil liability they thus guaranteed just indemnities in 
cases of accident to their dependents. The fund became active on i J ime 
1903, insuring about 15,000 labourers for total wages wliich amounted to 
3,000,000 liras a year. The law which has been mentioned was passed, 
and the fund, wishing to undertake the compulsory insurance it enacted, 
transformed itself into the fund of a union, legally recognized by a ro^ml 
decree of 10 August 1904, and having by-laws wdiich allowed it to 
extend its action to the agricultural labourers whom the law did not 
compel to be insured. 

The fund indemnifies, in cases of death and of peniianent disable- 
ment, whether total or partial, all workmen, both casual and permanently 


(i) Many propobed laws tctidiiig to extond compulbory insurance against the acdilcnts of 
labour to fieldworkers have at var'ous times been brought before the Italian parliament, on 
the initiative of parliament and of ^hc govcnimertl . But for various reasons none of them has 
as yet been passed The last was bi ought for waul in December 191 s and was due to the dejnu 
ties Boiromeo, Veniuo and Belotti. Sec in this connection our article, “ A New Bill for Compul- 
sory Insmrauce against Accidents in A^icullural lyaboui ”, in our issue for June 1916, and the 
article of the deputy BartoU B_dolti , Per rassicurazionc obbligatoria degli infortiini sul lavoro 
agricolo”, in the Nuova Aniologta, Rome^ Nv. 1073, x October 1916. 

(a) Association of Vercdlcse Agriculturists. 
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employed, in the measure fixed by the law for compulsory insurance 
(31 January 1904, no, 51) now in force, namely: 

1) in the case of death an indemnity equal to five years’ wages ; 

2) in the case of total permanent disablement an indemnity equal to 
six years' wages and never less than 3,000 liras (i) ; 

3) in the case of partial permament disablement an indemnity equal 
to six times the amount by which the yearly wages have been or may be 
reduced, and never less than 500 liras. 

Up to 1909 indemnification for temporary disablement was excluded. 
It was then admitted and extended to cover workmen not compelled by 
law to insure, and under this head about 2,600 liras was paid in 1913 in 
indemnities for 1,350 working days. 

The sum of 239,412.05 liras was paid in ten years for various accidents 
as follows : 


1904 liras 2,855.00 1909 . . . liras 8,442.52 

1905 10,248.00 1910 ... )> 25,433.26 

1906 » 15,56^-35 " 28,073.05 

1907 » 23,855.12 1912 ... » 42,568.70 

1908 » 17,839.90 1913 ... » 58,628.15 


Premiums are fixed according to the area of the land and the 
cultivated land, and — reimbursements being taken into account — they 
have varied from 0.52 liras to 0.62 liras a hectare (2). 

The chief merit of the IMutual Fund of Vercelli, apart from that at- 
taching to the position of pioneer, is that it has based insurance not only 
on the value of the wages of each single labourer, but also on the sum of 
the labour required by a determined area according to the mode of its cul- 
ture. Consequently a premium attaches to an area independently of any 
identification of particular labourers ; and therefore the pay-books and the 
registration of labourers, on which the institutions insuring industrial work- 
ers insist, have been abolished. 

When the amount of labour required foi a crop has been determined 
as well as the area it occupies witliin a farm, the particular system of rota- 
tion of crops being taken into account, average sums for a hectare can be 
computed. 

In Vercelli and adjacent lands these have been fixed at 157 liras and 
175 liras a hectare. At the rate of 5 per cent, they give the amounts of 
the initial preventive premiums as 0.785 lira and 0.875 lira a hectare, wliich 
amounts have been reduced to 0.52 lira and 0.62 lira by the effect of reim- 
bursements. 

The financial year of the fund begins on ii November and ends on 10 
November, thus corresponding to the farming year. When the books are 


(1) IS 1.2611 

(2) 1 hectare »- 2 acres i rood 35.38 ? poies 
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balanced annually the difference between the receipts (premiums and any 
other sources of revenue) and the expenditure (payment of indemnities 
and administrative and other expenses) is, as to three tenths, assigned to 
a reserve fund, and is restored, as to seven tenths, to the members of the 
society proportionately to the premiums they have respectively paid. If 
there be a deficit the members are asked for a supplementary premium 
proportionate to that they have already paid. There may be no trespas- 
sing upon the reserve fund until it has attained to the sum of the premiums 
in the first year of the society’s activity. 

At first the fund’s activity reached only the arrondissement of Vercelli ; 
then it was extended to the arrondissement of Novara and to Lomellina, 
and thereafter successively to the arrondissement s of Biella, Casale Monfer- 
rato, Pavia and Abbiategrasso. 

Only those ma^^ belong to it who are directly or indirectly engaged in 
agriculture, as farmers or agents. For admission a written application is 
necessary in which the total area of the land under cultivation must be 
stated. The whole number of the members constitute the society’s general 
meeting. The society is administered by a directing council composed 
of a president and six members, elected by the general meeting by secret 
ballot and a majority of votes. The president holds office for three years 
and is always eligible for re-election. The other members of the council also 
hold office for three years : one third of them are elected every year and 
they are not eligible for re-election for a year after they have ceased to 
hold office. The general meeting also elects six arbiters, of whom three 
determine wages according to declared area and three pay indemnities. The 
arbiters hold office for three years, a third of them are elected every year, 
and they are always eligible for re-election. The meeting also elects an- 
nually from among the members three legal representatives and two depu- 
ties for these. All offices are unpaid, but the arbiters have the right to be 
reimbursed for expenses incurred in the course of their duties. 


§ 2. The mutual fund of Florence. 

The mutual fund of the rural proprietors of Tuscany for the insurance 
of persons employed on farms against the accidents of labour (i), which has 
its offices at Florence, was constituted on the initiative of the local agrarian 
committee by a resolulution of 4 December 1908 and received the .status^ of 
a moral body ” by a royal decree of 25 February 1909. It began its 
activity on 5 April 1909, including within its scope all Tuscany, that is 
to say the provinces of Florence, Arezzo, Sienna, Lucca, Pisa, Livorno 
and Grosseto. The fund completed on 29 February 1916 its Seventh year, 
and it appears from its last published report that at that date, which term- 


{1) Cassamutua d(t proprtetandt fondtrunut m loscana per Passtcutaztone del persomde 
delU aztende agrarte contra gh injortum sul laeoto. 
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inated its year of business, it had 768 enrolled members, and insured 961 
farms which comprised 12,634 pieces of land having a total area of 318,^7 
hectares. The distribution according to the kinds of cultivation was as 
follows ; 


Sowed land, vines, olives hectares 86,404 

Sowed land only 53.650 

Vines and special crops " 2,464 

Underwood 94452 

Forest trees " 30,261 

Fallow, pasture '' 51.376 


This fund insures all persons, whether compelled to insure or not, who 
are employed in any kind of agricultural labour, j>ermamently or casually ; 
and since almost everywhere lands are held on the metayage system, the in- 
surance comes to comprise not only all the members of the cultivators' fa- 
milies but also all the casual labourer*^, the bracctanti, and the labourers 
employed on building, forestry, threshing etc: 

The total number of these persons was computed on 28 February 1915 
to be 119,938 cultivators, of whom 44, 455 were males over thirteen, 34,931 
adult women, 32,192 men and women over sixty -five, and 8,360 boys under 
thirteen whom the insurance did not cover There were also about 6,800 
casual labourers who were enrolled by the fund. 

The annual premium is fixed according to the area of the farm, the va- 
rious types of cultivation being taken into account, as well as the relation 
between the area and the rural population, and special risks attaching to 
any type of cultivation, to operations for the conversion of products, or 
to the use of machines etc. 

The complexity and the variety of agrarian conditions in the different 
Tuscan pro\dnces has rendered it necessary to establish tariffs or premiums 
vaiydng from o 30 lira to 1.50 liras a hectare for lands bearing grass crops, 
and joined to lands on which plants of the tree family are grown ; while 
fixed premiums of 0.40 lira and 0.20 lira have been adopted in the case of 
woods and underwoods. 

Since 1914 premiums have been reduced by 20 per cent., the result of 
previous years dlowing such reduction to be effected without danger to 
the safety of the Mutual Fund. This fund has further provided for the 
constitution of a reserve formed from admission fees of o 10 lira for each 
hectare of cultivated land and of 0.05 lira for each hectare of woodland and 
pasture, and from the interest on the sums on deposit. At the end of the 
seventh year of the Mutual Fund, that is on 29 February 1916, such reserve 
amounted to 124,035,44 liras, and this when joined to a special reserve of 
10,000 liras gives a sum of 134,035.44 liras. 

The Mutual Fund of Florence indemnifies, in cases of death and total 
or partial permanent disablement, anyone incurring such iu the course of 
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labour (i), whether or not he be compelled to insfire. It also pays indem- 
nities to persons temporarily disabled in the course of labour, but only if 
they be subject to the obligation to insure. However in the case of grave 
accidents, happening to labourers who are not compelled to insure and en- 
tailing expenses for hospital or other medical treatment and x^^^olonged 
temporary disablement, the fund grants fitting subsidies. 

These indemnities are payable to the victims of accidents arising in 
the course of labour who are not subject to the obligation to insure. 
To those within the scope of the law of 31 January 1904, no. 51, as to acci- 
dents of labour, indemnities are paid at the rate of six times the amount 
of annual wages for permanent total disablement, and five times their amount 
for death. From 1909 to 1915 indemnities paid in response to the claims 
which were met amounted to 361,438.17 liras, namely : 


Year 



1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Total . . . 


Claims Met 

Indemuitics Paid 
Liras 

92 

9.995 4(> 

220 

25.363 73 

328 

49,850.49 

410 

62,740 10 

513 

61,722.81 

547 

97.97^7'8 

3I8 

Co 

oc 

be 

c 

2,428 

361.438 17 


The classification of the causes of the accidents has a certain value 
because statistics of tliis description are almost entirely lacking. The 
data as to the Mutual Fund of Florence, wliich we here rejiroduce, exf)lain 
its activity in a district of very complex agriculture and have therefore a 
particular importance. The kinds of labour in the course of which acci- 
dents were incurred were as follows 


(i) If a member meet with an accident he mu«t notify the fact on a special form, on the 
back of which the doctor must give the necessary facts aa to the natme of the injury and its 
c'onsequcnccs and the term of disablement In the case of every accident the member ih oblig- 
ed to bear the cost of the first medical cer^ificalc and attendance Whtn the doctor’s ccitifl- 
cate testifies that the victim has been permanently disabled the Mutual Fund invites him to 
receive a visit from the fund’s rkiUed doctors, who together investigate and estimate the de 
grec of partial disablement, the corresiK>nding deduction in labour power, and the indemnity due. 
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Accidents distributed according to the labour tohtch caused them. 



I 

t909'io 

1910 It j 

lit 

1911*12 

IV 

1912-13 

V 

1913-14 

VI 

1914-15 

VII 

1915-16 

Total 

Woodcutting: 

i 43 

III 

162 

166 

170 

223 

r 

1 202 

1 

1077 

Falls from carts, transport 

23 

41 

60 

86 

89 

88 

80 

467 

Falls from pets, piunlng 

17 

24 

56 

68 

85 

99 

94 

443 

Building. . . 

16 

1 53 i 

73 

73 

77 

1 80 

63 

435 

Work in C( liars 

11 

1 12 

* 16 

35 

52 

1 59 

15 

1 203 

Work of herds 

1 ^3 1 

22 

j 26 

59 

73 

, 

1 51 

320 

Cutting forage 

1 II 

16 

1 26 

30 

40 

1 46 

! 

208 

Falls in general 

1 

10 

25 

' 51 


78 

i 100 

90 

1 391 

Tilling ^oil,l*ringing i( under 
cultivation 

10 

1 18 

1 

' 58 

1 

53 

78 

1 53 

OJ 

0 

00 

Harvest and hay harvest 

8 

1 44 

, 48 

j ^9 

1 58 

bj 

74 

1 364 

Vatious agricultural labour 


23 

18 

28 

' 75 

112 

60 

1 321 

Thrtbhmg 

S 

20 

1 ^7 

1 

1 ^0 

40 

20 

1 186 

Quarnc^, claypits. 

i 

6 

4 

14 

22 

15 

15 

1 79 

Presses, mills 

' 3 

1 

4 

8 

9 

' 0 

18 

12 

1 60 

1 

Carpenter’s work 

I 

() 

10 

9 

14 

13 

16 

69 

Supei vision and kcepei’s 
work 

i 

6 

2 

5 

6 

8 

c) 


Various causes 

6 

^ 12 

' 24 

18 

20 


26 

136 

Total 

190 

443 

t>59 

788 

958 

1148 

919 

51^5 


From this complexity of facts the rich economic and social results to 
which the Mutual Ihmd of Florence has attained can easily be understood, 
results which have had the great merit of introducing Tuscan agriculturists 
to the principle of mutuality, and of stimulating the metayer s activity by 
interesting him and by binding him more closely to the soil winch he tills 


§ 3. ThF MUTUAL fund OF MILAN. 

The Lombard Mutual Fund for Insurance against the Accidents of 
Agricultural Labour (i) was founded on the initiative of the local association 
of proprietors and managers of properties. It sby-laws date from 21 May 
1910 and it began its activity in November of the same year 

(1) C 0ss(t muiua lombarda dt A^SKumziont lontfo gh tnfoftutu ^ul laioto nJl apiroUuia 
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Its activity extends over the Lombard district which presents a great 
variety of forms of agriculture Subsequently to its foundation it fixed 
its annual premiums, based on area, in accordance with these forms and the 
respective risks they entail. 

The insurance covers cases of death and of permanent total disable- 
ment ; partial disablement is not considered unless it is equal to ten per 
cent, of total disablement , indemnities are paid after twenty -one days 
for temporary total disablement. 

The indemnities are as follows : in case of death — * to a man 2,000 liras, 
to a woman 1,000 liras, to a child 500 liras , in case of permament total disa- 
blement — to a man 2,500 liras, to a woman or child 1,200 liras ; in case of 
temporary disablement — i lira a day to a man, 0.50 lira a day to a woman 
or child, the latter being defined as a person between twelve and eighteen 
years old. 

At the end of 1914 the fund had 416 members In this year claims 
were made for 207 accidents and 183 of them were acknowledged. Of these 
176 were met by temporary indemnities wliich amounted to 3,919 liras ; 
one non-indemnifiable fatal accident caused a grant of 400 liras , and six 
claims on account of permament partial disablement were indemnified by 
a total sum of 1,040 liras The victims included tlnrty children, 161 men 
and sixteen women, their ages being as follows 


from 18 to 20 years 17 
'' 21 to 30 years 38 
” 31 to 45 years 49 
46 to 60 years 46 


from 61 to 65 years 7 
more than 65 years 7 
of indefinite age 13 
children from 
12 to 14 years 30 


The accidents occurred in the months in which work was most intense 
and in which special works, such as the rearing of silkworms, are usually 
accomplished 

The classification of the causes of accidents is peculiarly important 
It results from it, according to the opinion of experts, that the gravest risk 
in agriculture is not so much one due to the use of machines as a risk in- 
herent in the very nature of the industry. Thus fifty-six accidents occur- 
red through falls from carts or haylofts, thirty-seven were attendant on herd- 
ing animals, twenty-five on transporting products, fourteen on the labours 
of the hay-harvest and nine on those of forestry, while only thirteen out 
of 207 involved injuries by agricultural machines or implements. 

The injuries which had such origins affected different |>arts of the body 


as follows : 

feet . . . . 

. 5X accidents 

arms 

16 accidents 

hands . . . 

• 46 

head 

8 

trunk . . . 

. 38 " 

face 

6 

legs . . . . 

. 38 

eyes 

3 



groin 

I 
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The statistics as to indemnities are as follows : 


Years 


For death 

1910*11 

X911-12 

1912-13 

i9I3'I4 

I 

permament disablement . . . . 

— 

I 

5 

6 

temporary disablement . . . . 


6 

57 

176 

Without indemnity 

. 5 



5 

Pending decision 

— 

— 

I 

19 

Total 

• 5 

7 

63 

207 

If it be taken into account that in 

four years 10,623.19 liras was 

paid 


and 1,670 liras was put on one side for accidents as to which a decision 
was pending, it results that an accident implied in general an average 
cost of 39 liras, to which must be added 3 liras for expenses, giving a total 
of 42 liras Finall}^ if w’e compute the cost of accidents according to their 
consequences we find that, in addition to expenses the average cost of 
temporary disablement was 26.50 liras, of permament disablement 258 
liras. 


§ 4. The MUTrAE funds of turin, bologna and romk. 

Following the example of the funds of Vercelli, Florence and Milan, 
three others, of wdiich we will s])eak briefly, soon arose 

The Piedmontese Mutual AgncnlUiral Insurance (i). — On the initia- 
tive of the Piedmontese Agricultural Co-operative Syndicate this fund was 
instituted by a resolution of 20 June 1910 for mutual insurance against the 
awidents of labour, especially in the provinces of Turin, Alexandria and 
Cuneo. Its working is like that of the Milanese fund. 

'The Mutual Agrarian Accidents* Society of Bologna (2). — This society 
was promoted by the Interpro\nincial Agrarian P^ederation, was constituted 
by a resolution of 21 April 1910 and was authorized by a royal decree of 
II May 1910. Its activit}^ extends especially to the provinces of Bologna, 
Rovigo, Mantua, I'errara, Modena, Ravenna and Parma. It follows al 
most the same rules as the funds of Vercelli, Plorence and Milan. Premiums 
are paid proportionately to the area of the insured land and in the 
society's last year of business varied from 0 10 lira to 0.50 lira the hectare. 
This figure covers the insurance of labourers bound to insure (those 
employed on threshing machines, on steam forage-presses, on wood-cutting 
etc.) and that of those not subject to such compulsion. 

In the case of special works or of factories for the conversion of agri- 


(!) V Assituraziom Mutua Agneoia Piemoniesc 
(2) Lu Mulua Agrana Jnforium di Bologna 
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cultural products an additional premium is paid, proportionate to the in- 
crease of the risk. 

Members who, according to local custom, take their own machines 
to work on the land of other members need pay no supplementary premium ; 
but if they thus work on land of which the owner is not a member they must 
pay a slight supplement. 

The indemnity paid to labourers who are the victims of accidents 
varies according to whether or not they be subject to the compulsion to 
insure. 

If they be thus compelled, the indeinnity is that fixed by the law. 
If they be not thus compelled the indemnity is fixed as follows : in case of 
death 2,500 liras ; in case of permament total disablement 3,000 liras ; in 
case of permament partial disablement a fraction of 3,000 liras propor- 
tionate to the reduction of working power. 

Insurance against cases of temporary disablement arc not included, 
but members who apply for it can obtain it by pa\ing an additional pre- 
mium of 70 per cent. 

This mutual fund also guarantees its members, in return for a small 
additional premium, against all liability they may incur by their own 
acts or those of their dependents, whether towards labourers employed on 
their farms or in any other case contemplated by the civil code. 

The Roman Mutual Tund for Insurance against the Accidents of Agri- 
cultural Labour (i) This fund, which was constituted on the initiative of 
the Agrarian Committee of Rome by a resolution of i July 1014, extends its 
activity over the Roman province It became active in November IQ14. fol- 
lowing the rules of other mutual funds except in the matter of indemnities 
which are fixed by the by-laws as follws * in cases of death, 2,000 liras for 
a man and 1,200 liras for a woman , in cases of total permament disable- 
ment, 2,500 liras for a man and 1,200 liias for a woman or a cliild between 
twelve and eighteen years old. Indemnities are paid for permanent partial 
disablement only if full working capacity have been reduced by 20 per cent 


§ 5 The PRivAT): societies for in.sttrance against accidents 

In the preceding paragraphs we have briefly shown the organization 
of the mutual funds for insurance against the accidents of agriculture which 
were founded on the initiative of various agricultural associations. It 
is necessary also to indicate the mannei in which the same insurance is 
effected by private societies, on the system of premiums proportionate 
to area and collective policies, 

Assicuratrice Italiana (Italian Insurance Society), — This society, which 
has its offices at Milan, instituted at the end of 1908 insurance policies for 
all the labour of a farm, whether or not works which compelled insurance 
were practised on it. Premiums are fixed by contract, proportionately 


D) ha Casm Matua Komana dt si'i'iUufaztone contro git infortnni iul lavoro nelVagncultUfa^ 
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to the cultivated area and the kinds of cultivation, the basic premium of 
2 liras a hectare being capable of reduction when the agriculture is not 
very intensive. Indemnities are paid in accordance with contracts. They 
vary from 2,000 liras to 3,000 liras in the case of death, according to the 
kind of work on which the victim was engaged ; from 2,500 liras to 4,000 
liras in the case of permament total disablement; and from^i.50 liras to^2.50 
liras a day in the case of temporary total disablement. 

Among insurance societies this one has the merit of having been the 
first to deal with the optional insurance of agricultural labours by making 
premiums proportionate to areas, and thus eliminating the obligation to 
keep pay-books and registers which is burdensome to agriculture. 

Societd anonima italiana di asbiciirazioni contro gli infortuni [Italian 
joint Stock Society for Jnsutance •against Accidents, Milan) : — This society 
in IQ05 extended its activity to accidents in the course of agricultural la- 
bour not subject to the obligation to insure, charging a premium propor- 
tionate to the cultivated area. It pays in the case of death an indemnity 
equal to 1500 times the daily wage of the victim up to a maximum of 2,500 
liras; in the case of permament total disablement one equal to 1800 times 
such wage up to a maximum of 3,000 liras ; and in the case of temporary 
disablement one lira a day. 

Unionc Inicrptovtnciale Agricola [Cremona). — This society began to 
insure against the accidents of agriculture in 1907, charging 1.50 liras for 
a hectaie of land. This sum was afterwards reduced to o 75 lira. An in- 
demnity of T500 liras is paid in case of death and one of 2,000 liras in case 
of permament total disablement, while in the caseoi temj)orary disablement 
one lira a day is paid to the head of a family and 0.50 lira to its other 
members for a period limited to six months. 

l.a Fondiaria [The Land Satiety), Florence. ~ Tliis society, well known 
for its insurance of life and against hail and fire, undertcK)k in 19TO the 
collective insurance of agricultural labour, charging premiums varying 
from 0.90 lira to 2.25 liras according to the risk and the type of policy. The 
average premium is T.25 liras a hectare. 

Indenmities are fixed as follows : in case of death 2,000 liras for a man 
and 1,000 liras for a woman, in case of permament total disablement 2,500 
liras for a man and 1,200 liras for a woman ; in cUvSc of })ermament partial 
disablement an indemnity pro])ortionate to the reduction in working ca- 
pacity if this be not of more than 20 per cent. ; in case of temporary disa- 
blement one lira a day. 

Insurance to wliicli such premiums and indemnities attach refers ex- 
clusively to agriculturists and labourers emplt)yed on agriculture, other 
than thOvSe contemplated by the law of 31 January 1904, Ko. 51. (persons 
employed on threshing, woodcutting, motor machines) whom it is necess- 
ary specially to insure with the society. 

Cassa Nazionale di Assienrazione per gli infortuni degli Operai sul la- 
vofo [National Fund for Insurance against the Accidents occurring to Work- 
people in the course of Labour), Rome, — This institution, which has a pub- 
lic character, was formed by the law of 8 July 1883, No. 1473* It is the 
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official agency for insurance against the accidents of labour and industry, 
and it was authonzed by the royal decree of 14 May 1914, No. 547, to effect, 
experimentally, insurance against accidents to labourers employed on farm 
work not contemplated by the law, already cited, of 31 January 1904, 
No. 51. The insurance implies the premiums and indemnities which we 
shall mention 

Following the example of the mutual funds the National Fund 
adopted a tariff proportionate to area The premiums payable on a 
hectare are fixed according to the kinds of cultivation and are given in the 
appended table They vary from 0.75 lira to 3 liras a hectare in the case 
of grass crops ; from i 50 to 6 liras a hectare where plants of the tree family 
are cultivated, from o 80 lira to i 60 liras a hectare, without distinction 
among risks, for rotatory crops , from 1*25 liras to 2 50 liras for woods 
of forest trees , and from 0.75 lira to i 50 liras for underwood. 

These diverse premiums attach to three types of insurance which en- 
tail maximum, medium and minimum indemnities, as follows 


Indemnities 


In case of death: 

Maximum 

Medium 

Minunum 

Men 

liras 2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Women 

'' 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Children and old people 

” 500 

500 

500 

In case of permament total disablement 

Men 

Women ) 

Children and old people ] 

” 2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

'' 1,200 

1,200 

1,200 


In case of permament partial disablement • 


Men iNo indemnities 

Women . . . . f of less than 
Children and old t 5 per cent 
people / 

In case of temporary disablement : 

Men I lira 

Women 0.5 » 

Children and old people — 


No indemnities No indemnities 
of less than of less than 

II per cent 21 per cent. 


If If No 

disabled disabled indem- 

for more for more nity. 

than 5 days than 20 days 


Relief foj 90 days in case of sickness : 

Men I lira No No 

Women o 50 » indem- indem- 

Children and old people 0.50 » nity. nity* 
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Qiildren are taken to include persons between nine and fifteen years 
old, men and women j^ersons between fifteen and seventy, and old people 
those over seventy. 

These indemnities are due only in the case of accidents which occur 
in the course of agricultural labour or by violent means connected with 
such labour. All persons within the scope of the existing law as to accidents 
are excluded from the insurance unless a special contract be made to in- 
sure them. 

Sindicato per Vassicurazione midua degli operai coniro gli inforiuni 
Sid lavoro fra gli imprenditori di fagb di hoschi {Syndicate of woodcutting 
contractors for the mutual insurance of wmkmcn against the accidents of labour), 
Rome, -■ As is knovim, the law of 31 January 1904 included woodcutting 
among the works in the case of which insurance is compulsory, if the la- 
bourers employed on it numbered more than five. The relevant tariff 
was however fixed at the somewhat high rate of 90 liras for every 
thousand liras of wages. 

The syndicate in question was formed by a resolution of 20 February 
1905 and began its activity on 15 March of the same year. Its by-laws 
rule that it pay indemnities in the measure fixed by the law, that is five 
times the annual wage in case of death, six times the annual wage in case 
of permament total disablement, and half his daily wages to a man who is 
temporarily disabled. 

Members pay for each labourer they employ a cautionary fee of 10 
liras, and a monthly premium equivalent to from 25 to 30 liras for each 
thousand liras of wages, according to whether the men are employed on 
making cross-beams or staves or on woodcutting, charcoal burning, etc. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY 


THE INSURANCE OF TOBACCO PLANTATIONS AO \JNST HAIL IN BOSNIA AND 
HER/^EOOVINA -- Witntr Landmutschaftluhe Zettun^ {I'ttnncsc A^ncnlimal Jour 
nal) \ Kima, No. -jo Stptcmhcr loiO 


For many years an endeavour has been made to solve the problem of 
insuring tobacco plantations against hail in Herzegovina, where the tobacco 
harvest and the vintage may be said to supply the rural population with 
the whole of their revenue. Since for fiscal reasons the tobacco monopoly 
could not consider indemiiiymg for damages b}^^ paying a higher price 
for tobacco, some other means of protecting the tobacco planters against 
the loss caused by such natural causes as hail had to be chosen 

At first no scheme of the sort could be realized owing to the conser- 
vatism of the native producers Only a comparatively small number of 
the communes which grew tobacco decided to enter into r^oluntar}’' con- 
tracts for insurance against hail. In 1910, therefore, an ordinance compell- 
ed all the planters of the regie of Bosnia-Herzegovina to insure their to- 
bacco plantations. The following are the chief provisions of this ordinance : 

Insurance of tobacco plantations against damage by hail is obligatory 
for planters of the regie and is based on the principle of mutuality. 
Broadly, the following are the chief features of the system. When 
the planters deliver their tobacco to the regie the^^ pay a quota thereof, 
proportionate to the quantity they deliver, into an insurance fund. 
The premiums thus have the form of deductions from their normal profits. 
The sums intended to indemnify them for losses by hail are taken from 
this insurance fund, the damage sustained being estimated by valuation 
The insurance premium is i per cent, of the normal return made by 
the monopoly for the tobacco, and is paid, as has been said, into the insur- 
ance fund. If however such jnemiums do not suffice to compensate for 
the damage, they may be increased until they are equal to 3 per cent, of 
the return. The weakening of the insurance fund by the payment of in- 
demnities is counterbalanced by loans bearing no interest from the pro- 
vincial treasury. 

If when the premium-quota has been raised to 3 per cent, obligations 
can still not be met ~ that is if losses cannot be indemnified and loans 
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repaid — the amount of losses, as established by the accounts depart- 
ment. must not be covered fully but onl}’ to the extent of a percentage 
to be determined by the ratio existing between resources and obligations. 
If on the other hand the insurance fund reach dimensions which more 
than allow all obligations to be discharged, the premium-quota may be 
reduced, or obligations may be increased so as to protect the tobacco 
plantations against damage by wind 

An eventual distribution of the tobacco growing communes into zones 
of more or less risk is contemplated, so that the highest premiums will be 
paid in the districts most exposed to damage b^^ hail and the lowest in the 
most favoured and sheltered districts. 

The technical and administrative documents attaching to this system 
of insurance are the TesponvSibilit3^ of the agencies and offices of the State, 
and the insurance fund may incur no charge in connection with them. 

Notice of damage by bail to tobacco ])lantations must be given within 
fort3^-eight hours of its occurrence to the competent department ; which 
must investigate the loss and communicate the results so obtained to the 
competent official of the Tobacco leaves and fragments of them 

which have been injured by hail must — when they have been collected, 
treated and dried according to the instructions of the offices of the tabacco 
relate — be carefull}" sejmrated from the intact portion of the harvest, and 
thus delivered, at the same time as the rest of the harvest, to the com- 
mission of purchase 

The damage caused by hail is held to be equivalent to the difference 
between the actual sum paid for tobacco which has suffered from hail, and 
the value of the normal intact crop, determined its estimated quality 
and quantit}^ that is the value of the crop if no hail had fallen on it 

The quality and quantity oi the croj) are estimated by technical officials 
of the commission of purchase in co oi aeration with a person of trust. 

If the planter disj)ute their estimate another is made, a neve person 
of trusc, who IS chosen by the president of the commission, taking part in 
it. In case of a necessity for a third estimate he is chosen by the manage- 
ment of the tobacco regie 

A.S early as iqio it was found that the premium-quota of i per cent, 
was far from ade<iua:e to the jiavmient of the estimated losses, and the pro- 
vincial treasury had to advance a roiuid sum of 100,000 crowns (x) as a 
loan without interest repayable in three annual instalments, to the insurance 
fund. Consequently in the following year (1911) the premium-quota was 
raised to 3 per cent, at which level it has remained. 

The population are beginning to appreciate the advantages of this sys- 
tem of insurance more and more. It should be regarded as a first attempt 
to protect the tobacco planter against the elements. Experience will 
lead to an adaptation of insurance to real needs and to an improvement 


(i) Austrian crown of gold 


10 ii at par. 


5 
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which will profit the regie as much as the planters The following are the 
views on this subjects of the writer of the article : 

1. The planter should be made secure of indemnification for all loss 
occasioned by hail, and not only of a compensation fixed when the tobacco 
is bought. That is not the time for an estimate by the technical official 
of the loss occasioned by a fall of hail in J nly. 

2. The valuation af the crop ~ that is to say the estimate of the pro- 
bable crop — is made by the financial insurance de]^artments together with 
experts chosen from the population, and is revised by officials of the regie. 
If the fall of hail occur aftei this estimate has been made the future sale 
and the quality of the crop can be computed. There is here an indication 
as to the manner in which losses should likewise be determined. 

3. Although there is much to criticize and to blame in this manner 
of determining the crop it yet gives the official responsible for computing the 
damage some opportunity of fixing it near its real figure. But if the fall of 
hail occur before the estimate has been made the question appears in quite 
another light. Plow can the normal crop then be determined ? An estimate 
can be based only on the trustworthy evidence of the oldest planters, foi 
in some cases the crojis on parcels of land are literally rased to the ground. 

4. The pin chase of the merchandise by the regie and the determin- 
ation of damages should be effected rapidlv, for the work to be done is con- 
siderable. It is impossible to generalize on this subject, yet it may be said 
that to use data as to the average yield of a commune incurring damage 
over a period of five or ten years would give a much firmer and a justei 
basis of valuation. An average figure of this sort would also be generally 
profitable to the stability of the insurance fund, and would meef a certain 
scex)tism on the x)art of the jilanters as to official estimates. The figures as 
to losses thus obtained would not be subject to variation. 


(iBKMANY 


I. tht: uadkn association for insuranci; ai^ainst mortai^tty among 

n I Vie STOCK IN - Deutsche Schlacht und Vtchhof Hcilni, August 19x6 


At the end of 1915 this association numbered 451 societies and local 
funds. During the year one fund, formed by fifty-seven members and in- 
suring 321 heads of live stock, resigned, but the adherence of a new society, 
having seventy-nine members and insuring 301 heads of live stock, was 
recorded. 

In 1915 the insurance covered altogether 168,419 heads of live stock 
and indemnities were paid in 4,410 cases. Tosses amounted thus to 2.6a 
per cent, and were higher by 0.15 per cent, than in the preceding year, a 
fact due to different causes — insufficient care of the animals owing to the 
absence of owners, scarcity of certain articles of food, impossibility of 
procuring veterinary attention, spread of aphthous fever. 
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The claims for indemnities numbered 4,548, and of them 4,248 or 94.13 
per cent, were justified, 129 or 2.84 per cent. (0.16 per cent more than in 
19I/I) were partially so, and 138 or 3,03 per cent (2.18 per cent, less than 
in the previous year) were unjustified. The total sum of indemnities for 
which local funds became liable, as a result of claims not or only partially 
recognized, was 24,431.22 marks (i), of which amount 2,169.16 marks was 
recovered as the product of the sale of the remains of the animals. 

Of the 4,410 heads of cattle for which indemnities were paid : 

3,745 or 84.92 per cent, were slaughtered for urgent reasons, 

430 » 9.75 » )) died, 

235 » 5-33 » were slaughtered normally (insurance of live 

stock raised for butchery by Article 40 
4,410 100.00 of the law). 

The number of cases in which animals were slaughtered for urgent 
reasons fell by 3.15 ] 3 er cent, as compared with 1914, that of those which 
died rose by 2.62 per cent, and that of the insured animals slaughtered 
normally^ rose by 0.53 per cent. 

Animals slain for urgent reasons: 

After treatment or examination by a 

veterinary surgeon . .... 3 , <308 

Without treatment or examination by 

a v'eterhiary surgeon 677 

Animals which died : 

After treatment or examination by a 

veterinary surgeon ri8 

Without treatment or examination by 

a veterinary surgeon 312 

4,175 100.00 


i*«;s Percent No C.ises Percent 
I 


18 08 


3.745 ■= «97o 


27 44 


:. 4 () \ 


430 


10.30 


The number of animals treated or examined before death by a veterin- 
ary surgeon wa^s less by 19.30 per cent, than in the j)revionb year, namely 
by 8.5^ cent, of cases of slaughter for urgent reasons and by 10 79 per 
cent, of cases of natural deaths. 

The following table gives the causes of death or of urgent slaughter 
in the case of 4,175 insured beads of live stock for which indemnities were 
paid. 


(i) I maik about is at par. 
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Number of Deaths 

I*6rcentage 

Order 

I. 

Contagious and infectious diseases 

692 

16.57 

3 

11. 

Diseases of the nervous system. . 

141 

3-38 

7 

III. 

)) )) » respiratory organs 

122 

2.92 

9 

IV. 

» )) » digestive » . 

1,408 

33.72 

I 

V. 

» )) )) circulation .... 

79 

1.89 

II 

VI. 

)) )) » urinary organs . , 

129 

3.09 

8 

VII. 

» » )) sexual » . . 

777 

18.61 

2 

VIII. 

)) « )) locomotive » . . 

240 

5-75 

4 

IX. 

)) )) skin 

24 

0.58 

12 

X. 

Poisoning 

8 

0.19 

14 

XI. 

Tumours and constitutional defects 

206 

4-93 

6 

XII. 

Animal parasites 

108 

2.59 

10 

XIII. 

Exterior causes 

217 

5.20 

5 

XIV. 

Undetermined causes 

24 

0.58 

13 



4.175 

100.00 


Cases of indemnities paid for insured an- 




imals raised for butchery 

235 





4,410 




The most numerous deaths were caused, as in 1914, by diseases of the 
digestive organs, namely 1,408 or 3J.72 of the whole number, which gives 
an increase of 0.24 per cent. Of these 1,408 deaths 594 were due to diseas- 
es caused by foreign bodies. Deaths due to flatulence among live stock 
also increased notably, the reason for which must be sought in the fact 
that in many easels feeding had to be left to inexperienced persons incap- 
able of correctly regulating the amount of nourishment given to animals. 

Diseases of the sexual organs occupy the second place as having caused 
777 deaths, that is 18.61 per cent, of their total number, or less by 2.47 per 
cent, than in 1914 when such percentage was 21.08. 

Contagious and infectious diseases account for 692 deaths or 16.57 
cent, of the whole number, showing an increase of 1.07 per cent, on 1914. 

Included among them are : 

a) Tuberculosis which alone caused 390 deaths. This figure excludes 
235 cases of tuberculosis found among animals normally slaughtered* 
Thus the total number of deaths due to tuberculosis was 625, or 14.17 per 
cent, of all the deaths. The figure shows an increase of 12,24 per cent, 
as compared with that of the previous year. 
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The increase is due, among other causes, to reniissness caused by the 
war in the superintendence of the inspecting veterinary surgeons, employed 
by the State for the campaign against tuberculosis. 

b) Aphthous jever. The number of deaths caused by this disease have 
increased from the forty cases reported last year to 124. 

The increase in the deaths from osteopathyrosis (fragility of bones) 
is even more pronounced, their number actually surpassing that for 1914 
by 100 per cent. The number of indemnities paid in cases of general dropsy 
has increased, as compared with that of 1914, by 200 per cent. The 
cause of these diseases is connected with feeding and should be looked for 
in the insufficient feeding which has resulted on the scarcity of concentrat- 
ed forage, especially in the case of young animals. 




2 INvSt^UANCK AGAINST I1\I1, IN HIE Pl^lNClPAUTY OF IIOHENZOEEERN IN 
191-) IQ16 — Mtttcihmgen dev C cntralstclU Landwift'-^chafi und (ttwerbe tn HohemoU 
lern SiKniantigtii, 5 April igiO 


The following table shows the development of insurance against hail 
in the principality of Ilohenzollern as a consequence of the preferential 
contract concluded at Berlin from 15 to 23 May 1900 by the Provincial 
Commission {LandesatHiScJmss) with the Mutual Association for Insurance 
against Hail of North Germany . 


AdmiuLstrativc Sphere 

Number 
of Pohcits 

Number 
of ‘subscrit>er8 

Iti'^ured Value 
(m niarkb) 

Premium*^ 
(iQ marks) 

Insured Area 
(m hectares) 
(0 

Sigmaringen, , . 

1.369 

1.405 

2,831,642 

28,163 

5,651 

Hechingen. . . . 

1,003 

1.034 

955,472 

10,478 

1.599 

Gammertingen . 

471 

493 

1.047,905 

10,671 

2,242 

Haigerloch. . . . 

268 

807 

835.458 

6,995 

1,417 

1915 


3.739 

5.670,477 

56,307 

10,909 

1914 

2,693 

3.236 

4.437.419 

— 

9,643 

Increase in 1915. . 

418 

483 

1,233,058 

— 

1,266 

As regards the 

number of claims met and the amount of indemnities, 


it should be noted that 1915, like the two preceding years, was among the 
most unfortunate years ever encountered in the principality of Hohenzol- 
lern. The following are the figures of the balance-sheet which refer to the 
claims met : 


(i) I hectare >«* 2 acres i rood 35 383 poles 
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Administrative >Spiicre 

Number 
of Claims met 

Numljer of Pieces 
of Uaiid 
injured by Hail 

Area injured 
by Hail 
(In hectares) 

Araouftt 
of Indemnities 
(in marks) 

Sigmaringen .... 

628 

2,985 

1.512 

160,190 

Hechingen 

255 

897 

134 

20,511 

Gamniertingen . . 

139 

913 

324 

34.493 

Hagcrloch .... 

39 

154 

20 

3.432 

X915 

1,061 

4-949 

1.990 

218,626 

1914 

612 

5.700 

1,482 

206,503 

1913 

545 

4.837 

1.514 

102.677 


Thanks to the particularly favourable atmospheric conditions, which 
have prevailed throughout the greater part of the s])here of activity of the 
Association for Mutual Insurance against Hail of North Germany, and 
thanks also to tlic administrative provisions of some years ago for the form- 
ation of reserve funds, the association has been able, for the first time in 
twenty years, to avoid a lev^^ of additional premiums. 

This result is the more satisfactory because the total sum paid in in- 
demnities is very high. 


vSWlTZBRLANl). 

INSURANCE AGAINvST IIAIE IN lois - Schwctzcrnchis Fuianz-Jahrlmch, igib, 17th 
year, JieiiK, Neuman Ji .md Zinirntmiami, iqiO 


We have already in another issue of this Review dealt with the Swiss 
Financial Yearbook for 1916, the sixth jiart of which is gieen up to insur- 
ance. Of the different branches of insurance — life, accident, fire and 
transport insurance and reinsurance - it is insurance against hail which 
furnishes the facts most interesting to us. Tiiis form of insurance, wliich 
we have studied in numerous articles in this Review (i), has its place in 
this yearbook. 

As is already known insurance against hail is afforded in vSwitzerland 
by two mutual aid societies : the Schweizeriseke Hagel-Versicherungsge- 
sellschaft of Zurich and the Paragrele of Neuchatel. The former of these 
extends its activities over the whole territory of the Confederation and in- 
sures all agricultural products against the risks of hail ; the latter limits 
its action to the canton of Neuchdtel where moreover it insures only vine- 
yards against hail. 


(i) Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social Tntelhgence, November 1915, “Agricultural 
Insurance in Switzerland in 1913 ** 
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The Zurich society reports having received premiums in 1915 to the 
amount of 1,298,096 francs ; the Paragrile to the amount of 34,007 francs. 
These figures are much the same as those for the previous year. Damages 
amounted for the former society to 1,392,482 francs, for the latter to 316 
francs. The Zurich society, which closed its year’s accounts with a loss 
of 116,921 francs, was informed of 501009000 cases of loss, 1,327 occurring 
on the single day of 2 August. On this occasion its reserve fund was of 
great use to it. This had in the previous year been augmented by 603,393 
francs derived from surplus receijits To meet the needs of 1915 the so- 
ciety drew on it to the extent of 305,662 francs. Its amount at the end of 
1915 was 4,490,822 francs as against 3,832 510 francs at the end of 1910. 

The year 1915 was very profitable to the Paragrele which was appris- 
ed during its course of only one case of loss. Its reserve fund, already 
augmented b> g,ooo trancs in 1914, leceived almost the total sum of the 
premiums This happy event brought its total to 108,750 francs, as 
against the total of 66,750 francs to which it had been reduced at the end 
of 1913. 



NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS CONCERNING 
INSURANCE AND THRIFT 


ITALY 


MAGAIyDI (V ) VhHtuto Nazumale ddh Asstcuraziom Kxiiact from the Rassegna (fAs^t 
curaztone c Prtiidtnza Sociale, ytar, lO Jiil> 1916, 16 pages 

In this interesting pamphlet the author, who for many years has so 
competently filled the office of General Director of Credit and Thrift in the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, shows that insurance 
— and especially life insurance — has everywhere greatly developed, and 
that State intervention has seemed necessary for the regulation of its 
conditions The legitimate nature of such intervention follows on the fact 
that free competition does not suffice to prevent the constitution of msuiance 
enterprises which do not technicall}^ reach the standard of today and 
which, by their lack of frankness or even of good faith, cause bitter disap- 
pointments to the insured persons and thus impede the growth of thrift. 
Moreover insurance institutions need careful watching, for they accumu- 
late large capitals which in truth represent the savings of individuals In 
Europe the point has not been reached of creating by law public institu- 
tions charged to insure individuals, save in the case of several tentative 
efforts, as in Bavaria where by the law of 13 February 1884 a public State 
institution was formed to insure against damage by hail, and in Switzerland 
where the compulsory insurance against fire is exercised under the rule of 
the State monopoly In Italy a typical example of institutions of this kind 
is given by the Ishtuto nazionale delle ubstcuraztom, formed by the law of 
4 April 1912. This institution enjoys the conditiouvS of a monopoly and 
practises life insurance in every possible form, the authorization given 
to private firms, which were legally practising such insurance on 31 De- 
cember 1 91 1, to continue their activity for ten years from the date of the 
said law being safeguarded This national institution, of which this 
pamphlet makes clear the most salient characteristics, began work on i 
January 19x3, when it insured capital of the value of 800 million francs, 
ceded to it by the various Italian and foreign companies which had ceased 
to operate in Italy. 



Part III: Credit 


URUGUAY. 


THE MORTGAGE BANK AND ITS ACTIVITY 
IN RPXATION TO LAND CREDIT IN I9i5-*i9i6. 


SOURCES 

De UNA reeaci6n fnviada for I a Oficina de KsrADi«»TiCA y PubhcacioiiLS dtl Minisierio 
dt ludubtiias dt la Rtpublica Oriental dtl UrugUriy al Instituto InUniacional dc Agri- 
cnltura {Rtpofl stni to the JnUrnaiional In^itituU of Ae^ucultun by the Bureau of SlattsHcs 
With the piiblicaHons 0/ the Ministry of Industry of the Eastern Ri^publu of Uruguay) 


Recently we gave some notes on that reorganization of the ^lortgage 
Bank of Uruguay which was decided by the law of 15 October 1915 (i) 
We then made clear that the essential bases on which the reform of the 
organization of tliis establishment was framed were the simultaneous exten* 
Sion of its function m the same direction as that of modern banks, and 
reinforcement of the safeguards tending to ensure its financial soundness. 

We will now examine, with the aid of some data sent to us directly 
by the Ministry of Industry’’ of Montevideo, the results of the aotivit3" of 
tWs bank in the year 1 915-1916 in relation to land credit, with winch sub- 
ject the reform is especially concerned The figures which we will give 
cannot of course afford an exact idea of the influence which the reorgan- 
ization in question may have on transactions, for, as has been said, the law 
enforcing it was promulgated in October 1915, that is to say when the finan- 
cial year to which these figures refer was half over But the figures will 


(i) See Jwkrmtional Review of AgHcuUural EcommteSt August 1916, page 78 
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serve to show the importance of those transactions of the bank which are 
concerned with land, and also what the bank has done to lessen the distur- 
bance of the national economy of Uruguay due to local factors, and, even 
more importantly, to the European conflagration which has profoundly 
affected all credit transactions in the country 

When we come to examine the increase in the operations in land credit 
conducted by this institution, we find that during the year 1915-1916 the 
bank made loans of a total value of 3,562,400 pesos (i) as against 2,032,700 
i;>esos in the preceding year, which gives an increase of 1,529,700 pesos or 
75 per cent. This increase is yet more conspicuous if it be remembered that 
in the year 1914-1915 the requests for rural loans received by the bank 
from individuals were for a total amount of 5,140,400 pesos and the amount 
lent was, as has been vSaid, 2,032,700 pesos, while in the year 1915-1916 the 
total requests were for 8,404,100 pesos and the sums lent amounted 
to 3,562,400 pesos Thtis in 1914-1915 the loans actually made repre- 
sented 39 pel cent, of those for winch apjdication was made, and in 1915- 
1916 42 j)er cent , a circumstance which proves that the inciease in the 
loans granted last year, as compared with those granted in the preceding 
year, was due not to greater willingness to accord them but to a gi eater 
demand for them 

During the year under review the bank granted 157 loans secured by 
rural mortgages The average sum lent was 21 1>2 pesos a hectare (2), 
and the average annual interest on mortgages was i 73 pesos These aver- 
ages calculated on the hectare, and corresponding to the value of the mort- 
gaged properties as fixed by the bank's experts and to their annual leturns, 
were 49.29 pesos and 1.99 pesos 

The following table gives detailed data with regard to the mort- 
gages realized b}^ the bank in the nineteen departments of the republic of 
Uruguay 


(1) Peso aboul 3^ at par 

(2) I hectfiR 2 acres i rood 35 383 poles. 
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Mortgage Loans in 1915-1916. 
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55 i; 1 

1 

1 

Properties 

which ' 

by tlic 1 

Interest 

3 .2 

'0 

2 i 

1 

Area t 

1 

Value 

according 

to Ine 
, . 1 

Proprietors * 
applied 

Bank 

on 

Mortgages 



1 ' 

1 


Bank 

1 

i 




r * 1 

hcctareb 

j 

pesos 

1 

pesos 

1 

pesos 

i 

pe.sos 

pesos 

Montevideo . 



298^ 

133.331 

1 

4.335 

62,5ooj 

1 

34,0001 

2,725 

Orii^as. . 

6 


12,2461 

33^>,496 

16,841' 

183.500 

1 69,000) 

13.549 

Camelones . 

11 

12 

M 3 o' 

308,123' 

13,328 

164,000 

148,8001 

11,930 

Ccrro Eargo 

3 

3 1 

786 

35.004' 

1,2021 

20,000 

15,000 

1,182 

Colonia . . 

12 

M 

2,489! 

241,834 

1 

8,690 

92,500 

74,900 

6.006 

DuraziJo . . 

7 

II 

i 5 » 249 , 

729,268 

23.693! 

256,000 

247,500 

29,843 

Flores .... 

4 

4 i 

1,692 

130,534 

4,960 

63,000 

49,000 

3.928 

Florida . 

5 

5 

1,413 

91.650 

2,968 

23,800 

15,800! 

1,266 

Maldonado 

1 2 

1 

0 1 

1,171 

45.291 

2,251' 

25,000 

I 9 , 500 [ 

2.563 

Minas . 

i 

26 

8,082 

432,364 

1 8,02 1 

256,300 

189,200 

15.106 

Paysandii . 

34 

59 

51 , 7^5 

2,402 418^ 

97,034 1 

1,253,500 

1,060,6 0 

85.035 

Rio Negro . 

1 ^ 

1 

^ 7.674' 

1.075,758 

47.233 

615.500 

529,000 

42.413 

Rivera .... 

1 3 

-^1 

i. 44 <^’l 

46,082* 

1,824! 

30,000 

22,000 

1.763 

Rocha . . . 

4 

9' 

1,902 

08,401 

2,503' 

45,000 

30.500 

2.445 

Salto. . . . 

i ^ 

7 

1 7,008 

612,817 

26,250! 

0 

0 

0^ 

331,000* 

26,538 

vSan Jos6 

, ” 

14 

3.135 

302,868j 

13,037! 

125,000 

118,000 

9,460 

Soriano. . . 

1 4 i 

4 

7.143 

434.440 

16,144! 

244,000 

183,000 

14,672 

Tacuartmbd 

1 13 

22 

I 5 . 6 h 9 | 

589.348^ 

2 3,206 1 

352,200 

275,400 

22,105 

Trdiita y Tres 

1 6 1 
1 

9 

3 . 27 ^*' 

112,390, 

4 , 650 | 

102.500 

50,200 

4,024 

Total . . . 

i 157 1 

236 ! 

1 

1 64,7^)01 

8,121,427® 

328,839' 

4.291.300, 

3,562,400 

285,653 


This table shows that wliile the bank was not niggardly in the matter 
of granting loans it made them only on the largest and on the safest secu- 
rity poasible. 

It should be noted that during 1914-T915 the total sum of the loans 
granted surpassed 100,000 pesos only in seven departments, whereas in 
the year which ended in 1916 it did so in ten departments. In the two 
years the total sum of the loans reached its maximum in the departments 
of Paysandh and Rio Negro. 
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If the distribution of loans according to their importance be examined 
the following facts are obtained * 


Di'itnhidion of Loans a( cording to their Importance. 



Cdtegofi 


Number 

of 

Mort' 

gages 

Number 

of 

Mort- 

gaged 

Proper- 

ties 

Amount 
of T oans 
granted 

Pesos 

Percentage 
of Total 
Amount 
of lyoans 
granted 

From 

100 

to 

1,000 

pesos . . 

3 

3 

2,700 

0.08 

» 

1,001 

)) 

2,000 

)) . . 

17 

17 

27,200 

0.76 

)) 

2,001 

)) 

5,000 

» . . 

29 

31 

124,800 

3-50 

)) 

5,001 

)) 

10,000 

» . . 

45 

68 

351,800 

9.88 

» 

10,001 

)) 

20,000 

» . . 

24 

45 

358,700 

10 07 

» 

20,001 

» 

30,000 

» . . 

13 

21 

330,700 

9 28 

» 

30,001 

)) 

50,000 

»> . . 

9 

II 

400,500 

II 24 

)) 

50,001 

» 

70,000 

)) . . 

2 

2 

I 2 T ,000 

340 

)) 

70,001 

)) 

100,000 

. . 

8 

13 

677,000 

19 00 

)) 

100,001 

)) 

140,000 

» . . 

3 

5 

366,000 

10 27 

» 

140,001 

» 

200,000 

» ♦ . 

3 

16 

575>ooo 

1615 

)) 

200,001 

)) 

400,000 

» . . 

I 

4 

227,000 

(>•37 




Total 

157 

236 

3,562,400 



We see that the maximum sum of the loans were in the category of 
those between 70,001 and 100,000 pesos, the average here being 84,625 
pesos on a mortgage However it may be said that the generality of 
loans, if their amounts be regarded, were in the category of those from 
10,000 to 100,000 pesos, which comprises 52.99 per cent, of the total sum 
lent. 

As regards the redemption of mortgages the year 1915-1916 gives the 
following figures : 
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Redemphon of Rural Mortgages tn 1915 1916. 



Number 

Number 

Amount 

of 

r oans 

Percentage 


of 

of 

Hepaid 

of Total 

Departments 

MorisaKes 

Properties 

— 

sum Repaid 

— 

— 


Pesos 

- 

Montevideo . . 

3 

4 

23JOO 

2,24 

Ortegas .... 

I 

I 

6,900 

0.67 

Camelones . . . 

■ 9 

10 

64,900 

6.29 

Cerro lyargo . . 

4 

18 

17,400 

1.69 

Colonia .... 

4 

3 

14,200 

1.38 

Durazno. . . . 

17 

105 

187,100 

18.13 

Flores 

6 

5 

96,600 

936 

Florida .... 

12 

30 

287,700 

27.88 

Maldonado. . . 

2 

2 

2,300 

0.23 

Minas 

2 

3 

9,700 

0.94 

Paysandti. . . 

3 

3 

89,500 

8.67 

Rio Negro . . 

2 

2 

23,900 

2.32 

Rivero . . , 

— 

— 


— 

Rocha . . . 

- 

_ 


— 

Salto , ... 

2 

5 

23,000 

2.23 

San Jose . . 

3 

6 

16,000 

1-55 

Soriano .... 

9 

6 

125,800 

12.19 

Tacuarembo 

3 

4 

39,400 

3.»9 

Treinta y Tres . 

2 

*7 

4,200 

0.41 

Total. . . 

84 

200 

1,031,700 



The maximum number of redeemed mortgages is found in the cate- 
gor}^ comprising loans of from 30,000 to 50,000 pesos. The redemptions 
in this category amount to 30.37 per cent, of the total. It should be said 
however that many loans between 5,000 and 50,000 pesos were repaid, 
the repayments in this category amounting to 78.75 per cent, of the total. 



MISCKivIvANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


DENMARK 


THE WORKING OF THE DANISH DAND CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS IN igi6 

In our issue for April 1911 we published a detailed study of the organi- 
zation of rural land credit in Denmark; in that for January 1913 we include 
ed a note on the activity of the Danisli land credit associations in T911-12 ; 
in that for February 1914 an analogous note on the year 1912-1 j ; in that 
for January igiO a note on 1914-15. We have now the information which 
enables us to establish similar statistics for the year 1915-ib. To make 
comparisons easy we have as usual distributed our facts in two tables, of 
which the •second gives statistical information as to land credit associations 
which grant only loans on first mortgages, while the first includes all the 
mortgage associations founded with the especial object of granting loans at 
low rates of interest on second mortgages. It should be remembered 
that all these associations are based on the principle of mutual solidarity. 

It will be seen that the amount of the loans granted on first mortgages 
by the fourteen associations in the second table was in round figurcvS 1865 
million crowns (i) at the beginning of 1916, that is more by 367 million 
crowns than in 1910. Since several of these associations do not distinguish 
between urban and rural loans we cannot give exact information as to the 
debt with which rural landed property is burdened, but it is estimated as 
half the total debt {2). 

As regards the activity of the Mortgage Bank of the Kingdom of Den- 
mark we note that on 31 August 1912 it contracted a new debt of 10,800,000 
crowns and was thus enabled to buy from the Treasury bonds for State loans 
to small farmers (Jordlodder til Landurbejdere), The bank held on 31 March 
1915 bonds of associations for land credit to the value of 33, 144,000 crowns, 
and Jordlodder til Landarbejdere bonds to the value of 16,932,000 crowns. 


(1) I crown «« about is i ^4^ at par. 

(2) See International Review of Agricultural Economics^ 1914, Vl. 67. 



TabItE I — PosiHofi of the Mortgage Associaiion at ih€ end of the year 1915-1916 
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Takle II. — Position of the Associations of Land Credit at the end of the year 1915-1916. 
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(GERMANY 


TlIJ^ IJVNKOFTHT 1, \\] )SCH \pn' ( )F X^S'j PKN PRl vSSJA \T KOKNKnSFKKCr IN 
- Ihj Ihut (I, Ofionotnisl, Htrlin, 2«} Julj/ Kyio 

When once the pie war conditions of administrative life had been re- 
established ill I'astern Prussia economic life could resume a more normal 
course within this bank’s s]>here, thanks to Stale support and to the antici- 
pated payment of indemnities for losses by the war. The bad harvest of 
If) 15 certainly made recu] leration slow, and agriculture had still in many 
respects 1o suffei fiom the measure^ rendered necessary by the war. 

The war gave a ])articular charactfT to economic life. The flocks and 
herds could not be imiintained at their former levxd : in many cases it was 
impossible to procure manures and conccnti ated foiagc in sufficient (pian- 
tities, and on the other hand the s«nle of live ^tock and agricultural products 
reached important dimensions. Many products which were used for ])ro- 
duction in time of ])eace were converted into money which flowed into the 
banks and sa\'ings lianks The quite extraordinary increase in the depOvSits 
of the Bank of the Tandschaft of iCastern Prussia is thus exjilained P^or the 
same reason a reduction was noticeable in several cases in the investments 
on current account and othei investments, which were transfeired to credit 
account'^ : although after recurrent oscillations the total dcciease wiis more 
important at the end of the year, ])articulaily as a consefjuence of vSiibscrip- 
tion to the war loan The funds entrusted to the bank and the inqior- 
taut sums paid into it by savings banks necessarily remained available owing 
to theii particular character, and were consequentlv used to hu)" Prussian 
and (k^man interest bearing treasury bonds. At times the bank held more 
than 17 million marks (t) in these bonds The issue of bills naturally de- 
creased owing to the interest taken in the war loans. The banks could there- 
fore grant considerable quantities of bills at moderate rates, gradxially 
put a term to those financial operations of the kaudschaft which were pend- 
ing at the beginning of the war, and take back the bills issued by the Land- 
schaft 


(i) I mark --it 3/^ d rii par 
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Innanctal Statement for the year ( i April 1915-31 March 1916). 
The following are boiiie items from the profit and lo'^*' account 

Receipts 


u) P)o/ih on I lilt lJuds 

1 (Ml tilk deeds Uuinschcs S 2i() 4 iiiaiks 

2 oil indic^t on litlt d(t, ds ‘)2(> 0()b 57 

j on V ojiimissioiis nil ojx latious with li- 

1 Jf d ( (js t)C 


f)()i <)S Timks 


ft) On ( oniwt'y'^ion — Connnission A(l mni 


1 on nn ni< ( ^ 

> on (U I )o 1 1 s 

on (>] iialioiw 

[ on sukIrs 

on (urunt ai.vonnl'- 

0 on \ uions nctiNin^ <uid liankinu ojki 
il ions 


1 7 o- -o marks 

ID ’ ( l ^ -vO 

1 in<i !•> 

1 qn 
h ) ^() 6 > 

I \y 01 01 


220 f)02 2h 
^*.o,u7 I \ 


O On Inftrtsl Intty^sl Account 

d) On Ihscouniine — Initrc'^i on Sccuiitits Acc<unt 

1 Inlcrtsi on sccurilus . ^> 1 ,^-)^ marks 

2 liilcrLSt on treasury bonds 823,011 

c) hxciss Profit on Mafiagtmcnt of 
Rtal Estate ... 

7) On Credit held and rtdeimed 


I 1-4,893 h4 » 

4 7,|22 8 i » 

57,700 80 )> 


Total Ktctipls 


1,378,129.84 
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Expenditure. 


a) ( i>sis of AtimimsUaiion {tncludtni bianchts) 


1 S«ilai 1C s 

2 Imicmnilu s aii<l costs of trinsciii)ti<>ti 

^ Carria}j;c , sUuii]js UlcKriuis tdc phone 

I Printm }4 md dnplit it mu 

5 ihatimT, li^hl water 

6 Taxes aiiel t \diaiij<t lax 

7 \elvv rlis( inciit, sul)sLUi)tions to news 

pipeis 

8 Dlhce Tnat<rial aiiel hiiulinj^ 

g vShau in costs (>1 the j^cneril coiuu il 
of tilt jirovmec iiul the eonimission 
of u counts 

10 Costs ol meetings of gttural eouncil 
and t labelling e\pcnses 

II Iravtlhng expenses and indemnities 
paid to oltie 1 Us of cential establish 
nient and brandies 

12 Rent 

I, Costs and shan in salaries of Land 
sehaft 

1 t Vaiious 

b) \ morti^ahon 

on nioviablts 
) real estate 
current aeeouiit 
> advances 
» suit tu s 
various 


c) Payments for lift insurant e ol 
employees 


243 2oh ()S marks 
i() 010 o \ w 

I j h()(j 8S 

2- 601 7 » 

ibiSi7i 
62 ,‘S -7 il 

8 hyi 

i4,i5 ' 7} 

76 00 
- ()(M 10 


i‘),/d> ;> > 

7^ Ul‘> 30 

70 000 0(> 

89 

787,01 1 irk 


12,4^2 10 » 

12600000 » 

121,001 00 » 

47,110 00 

It), 2 n 00 ) 

..44,601 47 ) 

S89, 142 87 » 

9,657 63 9 

1,386,11088 ■ 


Total expenditure 
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The excess of receipts over expenditure (profits) amounted thus to 
992,018.96 marks, as against 558,313.30 marks in 1914-1915 and 742,926.32 
marks in 1913 1914. Deducting the shares due to the dismortgaging 
funds (21,466.30 marks) and 159,160 marks due to the manager and the 
employees, we find that the net ])rofits amounted to 811,392.10 marks. 

This sum is distributed as follows ‘ 


1. To the bank's savings reserve fund 28,879.11 marks 

2. Three quarters to the special fund of the Land- 

schaft of ICast Prussia (entered on debit side of 
balance-sheet) 586884.74 » 

3. One quarter to the bank’s general reserve fund 195 628.25 » 


The Savings Bank, — The Landschaft is responsible for investments 
in the savings bank, which ha.s the recognized ])ower of receiving trust funds. 
It had the activity exi)ected of it In .spite of much variation in the sums 
entrusted to it, owing to the investment of savings in the war loans and 
the subscription of 4.5 million marks to the third and fourth of these loans, 
the total amount of savings was increased by about one and a half million 
marks during the year and w^as at its close more than nine and a half 
million marks. The ])rofits of the savings bank were much rc*duced by the 
amortization of its title-deeds. The amount of its investments was . 

on I April 1915 (11,723 savings bank books) 8,027,701 77 marks 
on 31 March 1916 (13,509 » » » ) 9,f)05,ii5 14 » 

(including credited interest amounting to 319,391.73 marks) 


The savings reserve fund is invested at tlie Landschaft in Prussian 
Loan consolidated stock and in the public debt, etc • Its amount was : 

on I April 1915 186,097.00 marks 

on 31 Maich 1916 (including total profit for 1915- 

1916 of 28,879.11 marks) ........ 222,779.10 > 

The bank’s general reserve fund passed during the year under review 
from 961,844.33 marks — including interest and the quarter of the net pro- 
fits to 1,199,426.56 niai'ks. 

The bank’s total profit is noticeably more than in the preceding year, 
the increase corresponding to that in the circulation of funds and the sums 
on the balance-sheet. In addition to the profits realized as commissions 
on subscriptions to the war loans, which more than compensated for the 
depreciation of title deeds by the lowering of the currency, and indepen- 
dently of the increased profits on other commissions, the increased sum corn- 
ing under the head of interest decided the results of the year. Costs of 
administration certainly increased noticeably, owing to the increase in 
taxes, in contributions to enterprises of public utility, etc. Before the bank’s 
net profit was determined sums destined for the amortization of its buildings 
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and th(ir contents were deducted 50,000 marks was paid into the employ- 
ee's pension fund, which amounted on i April 1915 to 10044067 marks 
and winch, thanks to interest was 104,180 67 marks at the end of March 
iglf) If the sum paid into it as above be included, its amount was 154,180 67 
marks 

As appears from tlie mortgaij^c account, real estate was mortgaged for 
351 000 marks The oDice for mortgage loans dealt with operation^ fewer 
by 4^0 than in the ])revious year The bank sent to the loan funds all the 
corres])ondenct and luthontics retei\cd Irom tho«e intcrcstul 111 the land 
registci and from the creditors so as to focus all the register s operations 
and it encouraged recourse to ci edit by creating second moitgages, together 
with loins on bills and b} grandmg c\tiaoi(hnar\ cieclits 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


AUSTRALIA. 


LAM) SlvTTLEMENT AND THE PROVISION OI' CREDIT 
IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA UondmUd) (i) 


l)\ 

Dr I W. I’ATCksoN, 

Professor of Aptenliure in the Pmvcrsitx of U ('stirn Austialia 


3 . 1‘KOVIMON OF CRIvDlT 

Eaiid, labour and capital arc the eleinciitb of productifvu With his own 
hands the settler in Westeiu Austialia usually provides liis own labour, 
and the goveninient supplies the laud on easy terms , it also goes a very 
long way indeed to finance .the fanner by lueaiis of loans. 

The Bank Acts. — By the Agricultural Bank Act, 1894, a bank was 
established for the purjiose of ]>roinoting the occupation, cultiA’^atioii and 
improvement of farm lands within the State. This Act with a number of 
subsequent amendments w^as repealed b\ a consolidating Act in 1906 
which placed the bank on a new footing, tinder the new Act the bank 
was placed under three trustees appointed by the governor in whom is 
vested the whole of the bank property. The necessary funds are chiefly 
provided by the issue of mortgage bomls to the Go\'ernment Savings Bank 
at a rate not exceeding 4 per cent. At later dates they have been partially 


(i) Sec the first part of this article in out issue for December 1910 
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derived from the General Loan Fund at a slightly higher rate of interest. 
Since its re-constitution under the new Act, the operations of the bank 
have rapidly increased, 'i'he amount authorised to be raised under the 1906 
Act was £1,000,000 but by amending Acts of 1907, 1909, 1910, 1912, 
1913 and T914 its capital has been successively raised to its present level 
of £4,500,000. 

Objects for whuhloans arc granted. — Under the consolidating Act of 1906 
advances were made to settlers, if the trustees thought fit, for specific 
objects such as ring-barking, clearing, fencing, draining, water conserva- 
tion, discharging existing mortg<iges, also tlie purchase of stock for breed- 
ing purposes Purchase of machinery was added later. Advances to any 
individual could not exceed £500 Under an amending Act, T()I2, the ]n'o- 
visions were extended in vaiioiis directions and now read as follows • — 
« Subject to the pio\isions of this Act the bank may make advances to 
persons engaged in the business of farming or grazing, or in agricultural, 
horticultural or jiastoral jnirsuits, to an amount not exceeding £2000, or 
in any industry that the governor ma} by proclamation declare to be a 
rural industry, for any purpose incidental to or in aid ol any such business, 
pursuit 01 industry, including the erection of a dwelling house for the bor- 
rower on any land occupied or used bvhimin connection with such business, 
pursuit 01 industr> » As a matter of fact, however, the main objects for 
which loans are granted are those named in the original Act The maximum 
limit of loans has been gieatly increased. 

Agricultural bank methods. — Applications for loans must be made 
on a jirescribed form and contain full particulars of the objects, such as 
clearing, fencing, stock, machineryx etc , for which tlie advance is lequired. 

liiach application must be accompanied by a fee of 1 per cent of the 
sum applied for Loans are granted for sums of £25 or any multiple thereof, 
but at no time shall the *idvances to any one person exceed £2000 The 
security tak(m by the bank is a first mortgage over the property. K bill 
of sale by way of collateral security^ is required over all stock and machin- 
ery purchased with the bank's funds Mortgages are prepared free of 
charge to the borrowei , but the latter are required to pay the statutory^ 
fees for registiation of their securities, amounting to a few shillings. The 
whole amount of an a])])roved loan need not be paid at once, but progress 
payments are made against improvements on the certificates of approved 
neighbouring landholders. This last jirovision has sometimes been abused. 
The minimum instalment of a loan payable at one time is £10. 

Relation of hank to the settler. — The contact of bank and borrower 
begins with the occupation of the land, but crown lands being valued and 
classified prior to selection, the bank is enabled to give an ojnnion quickly 
before the settler selects the land. While the trustees are empowered to 
fix advances on land, it is not obligatory on them to do so in every case. 
They may use their own discretion w^hen the security is considered unsafe 
either on account of the inferior quality of the land, inadequate area for 
maintenance of a home, situational disadvantages, or, in the case of special 
advances, low sale value or insufficient development. Needless to say, 
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selectors almost invariably choose a block which will carry an advance 
from the bank. I/Oans, once made, are only liable to recall for breaches of 
the mortgage covenant. 

Rates oj interest, surrender of securities etc — Loans made for improve- 
tiient purposes carry interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum. The rate 
chargeable on advances made for otlier pur])oses, such as stock, machinery etc., 
is 6 per cent, per annum Interest is calculated on the daily balance and is 
payable on the first day of J anuary and the ist. <jf J uly in each year. A closing 
fee of 10s. 6d. is payable on the discharge of every mortgage, and a production 
charge of 5s. is made in connection with the lodgement of documents of 
title for the registration of outvside dealings. 

Currency oj loans. - All loans made against improvements have a 
currency of thirty yeais, and are amortisable by fifty etpial half -year instal- 
ments, the interest only being pa>able for the first five years. Stock and 
machinery loans are lepayable bv ten equal half-yearly instalments com- 
mencing three yeais fiom date of making the advance. It is, however, 
the privilege of the borrower to re-{)ay the whole or any portion of the loan 
at any time without notice. 

A typical transaction. - The following entries in connection with 
an advance to a settlei in the Coorow flistrict will serve to illustrate the 
nature of tlie improvements efiected and the system of j progress payments. 
Every inducement is offered to the new settler by ])rompt progrCvSS pay- 
ments, so that on taking up land he may immediately find eni])loyment 
as his own master. 
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TrANSACTIONv^ in connection with t,oan of £500. 


COOROW DISTRICT. 

16 / Loan, £125 approved. 

Date Pavmetits Improvements 

29-7-08 £30 Well, J5 it. 

26-8-08 25 Fence, 80 chains, 6 v^ires at 6s, 6 d. 

8 -io-u8 20 Fence. 53 chains, 6 wires at 6s. 6^?. 

Riim and vsciub 70 acres at bd. 

3- r 0-10 IS Cle<irin<' to acres. 

— Run; and .-^ernb 30 acres. 

17 5 II ^,5 Cleaiint; 35 acres. 


£125 


2nd 1 oun approved. 

2(>~(i'io II Fencing; 147 chains, 6 wiles at 6s. 

9-1 Ti 146 Cleanri<2 10 acres at 30s 

21-2 ri 60 dealing 140 acres at 206. 

— Fencing i So chains, 6 wires at ()S 

4411 25 hVncing loj chains, (> v\ale^ at bs. 

— Well, 28 ft. timbered 


£275 


• 2 - 3-11 


lu/. l.oan approved. 
1 00 Mares 


Total . . . £500 


Stock and machinery loans are granted in the wheat areas only when 
250 acres, wa)rth 20s ])er acre, have been cleared and rendered fit for the 
plough, lyoans fc»r the purchase of stock and machinery are limited to 
£100. 

Extent of the bank's operations. — The following statement, compiled 
from the annual report of the trustees, shows the total amounts advanced 
to farmers up to 30 J ime oi each of five years, the amounts repaid and 
tlje outstanding balances at the same dates. 
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Table VII. — Operations of agricultural hank 1910-14. 


, I , j 

! ^ ! 

Advances to date ; 1,257,082! 

Repayments to date ; 321,122; 

OutsUuidiug Jialaiices 935,96o! 


J911 ! 1912 

! 19^3 

1 

1 I 9 M 

i 

£ 1 £ 

i 

£ 1 

£ 

x,540,24i| 1,946,184 

2,582,937' 

3.089,575 

5 t> 3 , 430 : 665,452 

698,980 

1 757.624 

976,811 1^280,732 

1 1.883,957 

; 2.331,951 


With the wider objects for which the bank now tyrants loans, the 
greater maximum advance made possible by the amended (1912) Act, 
and above all owing to the greater number of settlers, the operations of 
the bank have steadily increased during recent years. 

Purpose of the bank loans. xAdvances may lie made for effecting 

certain im])rovements already referred to, and also to a more limited 
extent for the jnrn'hase of stock or implements. Advainces ma}’’ also be 
made to lift existing mortgages to ])rivate institutions to an amount not 
exceeding three fourths of the value of the improvements already made on 
the holding, l)ut purchase money is not regarded as a liability under the 
Act. Tlie following table shows the various ])nr]>oses tr) which bank ad- 
vances w'ere a])|)lied during the year ending June 19 13. The last column 
of the table shows the total amount which had ]:)een expended on the 
several olijecls u].) to date. 


TAinji \'iri. Purposes in which hank advances veere applied. 


I^yiabil’ties taken uver 

For purchase of ?tr>ck . . . . 

For purchase of pJaul . . . . 

For purchase of itupleineuls . 

For purchase of fertilisers. . . 

For developiuental purposes . 



l^'or year ending 
30 Jmie 

£12.4,030 

67,941 

9,732 

435,024 

£036,753 


Total amount 
lo date 


£231,35.; 

24f'.l95 

6,0)4 

M,57^ 

3,278 

2,080,739 

£2,582,937 


The amount spent on the development or improvement of farms 
covered a variety of items. As usual the estimated value of tlie improve- 
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merits was considerably greater than the bank advances given to effect 
them. Table IX taken from the report shows the value of these improve- 
ments during the same year The last column also shows the value of 
the several improvements effected by the help of the bank up to date. 


Table IX. - Improvements effected luith the assistance of hank funds. 


I 

For >ear eudiuR j ^otal amount to date 

30 Tune 



acres | 

costing 1 

acres 1 

costing 

ClLcLrmg 


1 

£ 

2 Sc), 066 

1,174,521! 

£ 

I 471,(90 

Cultivating 


1 10 

2 14, TOS 

120 572 

Ring barking & "crubhing 

TT^,8 i() 

01, 129 

l, 70(>,45 5 * 

246,472 

Erndiig 

chains 

227, hl5 

5 

chains 

1,452,01s 

T 20 , 7 <S 2 

Diaining 


2 ho 



Walet supply 


^5,006 



Buildings 


^,207 


^7.075 

Oi cliard 

Blackboy Sl poison giubbing 

acres 

10,529 

J ,()(>() 

1 

acre's 1 

321 

1,^21 

ij.7S6 


1 

1 

£404,(95 

1 

£2,51^,204 


Proportion of loans granted - During the year ending 30 June the 
board of tiiistees held fifty meetings and dCcdt with 4,009 a])})lications from 
new and old clients, aggregating £923,885 The loans authorised numbered 
3,442 involving a sum of £(160,765 Of these, sixty-three applications 
re])ieseuting the sum of £11,159, were subse(juenlly cancelled at the 
apiilicants' request, and undrawn loans to the value of £155,734 were 
also cancelled, leaving a net capital appropriation of £403,872 for the 
year. Applications amounting to £184,255 were declined in full. 

Number of clients The accounts closed during the financial year 
1913 aggregated 133 as against 461 for the preceding term. New accounts 
to the number of 1358 were opened, making the total number of accounts, 
current as on 30 June, 8326, and the average amount of borrowers' 
balances £226 5s. bd 

Loans to farmers in other States. - In each of the Australian States 
the local government has established a system under which financial aid 
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is rendered to the farmers. In every instance the scale of operations has 
steadily increased in magnitude during recent years, and in 1914 involved 
a large outstanding balance. The position of Western Australia relatively 
to the other vStates will be gathered from the following tables which are 
compiled from figures furnished b}" the Government Savings Bank of 
Victoria. 


Table X. >- Government advances to farmers (1909-10 to 1913-14). 


state 


Aggregate advanced to 30 June 


1911 


1912 I 1913 


1914 


,N. S. Wales (1) | 1,362,853! 

Victoria : 2,657,713! 

: ' 'I 

Queensland j 235,793; 

S. Australia (2) j r,54.^,9.^6j 

W. Australia ! 1,2^2,082] 

Tasmania | 9A^7j 

Commonwccilth • • • | 7,067,574! 


1,617,192' i,94^.«85i 2,423,955! 3,531,263 
2,797^3^3! 2,954,618. 3,208,903- 3,491,008 
306,944! 430,403; 623,498! 851,600 

1,786,762; 2,064,383’ 2,370,076; 2,601,450 
1,540,241 1,946,1841 2,582,937'. 3,089,575 
1.1,610: 18,636; 23,9151 41,004 

8,063,072! 9,363,3091 1 1,233,284 : 13,605,900 


(1) For years ending; December prior, except for year 1914. 

(2) Incliuks loans to other producers and to local bodies on the security of their own rates. 


All of the vStates have made heavy advances to their farmers. Deduct- 
ing the amounts of loan moneys repaid in the several States at different 
dates from the amounts advanced, the outstanding balances have been 
estimated. The facts are stated in Table XL 
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Tai u XI Gournnunf loans to farmer^ (Kjog lo to 191^-14) 


State 


Balance outstandmj, at 30 June 


IQIO 


N S Wak*; (i) 

(2) / 95 ,ii 5 

Victoria 

(2) 1,308,425 

Quet iisland 

16^ 640 

S Austrilia 

7103TO 

H iubiialia 

060 

T 1‘^nciiua 

8,521 

Ctinuiionwi allh 

3 9 - 51.975 


1911 

1 412 


1914 

92 S/)86 

1.07^,358 

1,396,33^^ 

2 ^97,981 

1 308,657 

I 343,^34 

I 311,798 

I 6/6 432 

200 997! 

303.65^ 

4 93 

636,790 

8io,Si8 

966,670 

020 

r 261 417 

976 SiJ 

] ,2So 7 

e ‘'•'J 957 

2 959 

I 3 » 56 i 

it), 592 

21 089 

36,965 

1,251,030 

1,987 

6, M 5 99 j 

8 2(4 541 


/i) If X Die / nor ac p in x )i \ 

( ) l//<; I (luili )H (/ sfniul Inncipxl pi\m Piis in id unit's 

( ) Inilud s haluncist fatm is and ithn pt dunis un i t I lal h i s n fh s iU}if\ f Uu 
ra*t 


At the latest date for wbicli returns cotnnion to the Stales arc avail- 
able Western Aii^tiaha had greater outstaiidiuj; l)alances with its laiiners 
than an> otlicr State 

Loan opuation'^ iclativily to numbei of farms When the loan ojier 
ations of the bank arc contrasted with those ot the otln i Statens the 
figures beec'me still more striking when account is taken oi the actual 
number of farmers in the various >States In Table XII are stated the total 
number of holdings ot all sizes alienated or in piocess ol alienation in the 
several States in 1914, the emtstanding loan balinces in the same year, 
and finall> the amount which each farm would eair} if tlie balance in each 
State were eepially distnbiitcd among the holdings The data for Queens- 
land are not available 
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Tabek XII. Govcrn'ment loans and number of holdings (1914). 




^ Numl’)eT 

Bala nee's 

CtiU'ul.it<"d loan 


State 

' of holdings | 

1 outstanding 

advaiKe* 
per holding 


- 

1 

£ 

1 £ 

N, S. Wales . 


. ' 92,065 

2,297,981 

' 24 8 

Victoria (i) . . 


1 66,8 n 

1,51 ‘» 79 ^ 

1 22 6 

S. Australia . 


! 21,369 ' 

1,264,417 

i 59 2 

W. Au^lialia 


1 -r5,62o 

2,331,959 

^49 3 

Tasitiiuiia 


• • , 13,371 

36,965 

2 S 


0 ) U)i\ 


Snch a coiiipaiison givfs a general \iew of the sitnatiou, but lays no 
claim to coni])leteTiess It eiii]>raees all lioldingvS irres])ective of bizc, and 
some State's liave a greatei ])re]x>iiderjiice of small holdings than others 
Examination of the details show that Western Australia has relatively 
somewhat fewer of the smaller sizes than the oldei States. Its differences 
in this respect, are, In^wever, tiivial when cornjrared with the ]rro}>ortionate 
advance per holding, and it is clear, therefore, that in proportion to their 
numbers, the governmeni theu* has gone much further in ])roviding credil 
for its farmers than have those f)f tlic .lister vStates. 

Neiunrss oi farms m Western Ausiralia. The results found in the 
preceding paragraj)h ])ay, at fust siglit. a })oor compliment to the farming 
conditions prevalent within the vState It should be recollected, liowevcr, 
that agriculture in Western Australia is very largely a new development, 
and that its operatiorrs (Table I.) and its number of holdirrgs (Table VI) 
have increased with great rapidity during recent years. The newness of 
its agriculture is also irrdicated by the rapid increase in the area of its 
lands already alienated or in the process of alienation (Table V), This 
increase is not only relatively, but also absolutely, greater than the corres- 
ponding increase in any other State. 'J'his can be seen frorrr the following 
statement where the total area of land alienated and in process of alien- 
ation is stated for each State at 1901 and again at 1913 * the last year 
for which complete data are available. 
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TaMvB XIII. ~ Lands alienated and in process of alienation 
in the di^erent States at different dates. 


- — ----- 

Lands alienated fit in prtjccss of alienation 

state 

1 1901 

1 ' 

1 1913 

[ Increase in 12 yre 


aert s 1 

i 

j atf^s 

acres 

N. vS. Wales 

1 ^8, 039, 2^2 

57,8 i 8 .oz 3 (i) 

9,778,781 (-) 

VKlona 

23 7()7,22(> 

31.171.95f> 

7,374.730 

Quecnslarifl 

16,325,1 u 

26,081,018 


S Australia 

8,088,89 7 

, 12,451.709 1 

i 4,362,712 

W Ausiraha 

9.585,144 

1 (i) ‘ 

ii, 77 j, 402{4 

T.isniaiiia . 

4,<S() L961 

' 0,341,817 

1 

\ U447»^5<^> 

! 

(l) filUt 

(j) In II '2 





(rovernment loans are not intended to holster up ineoiiipetent farmers 
in old settled districts, but to finance new enter])nse and open up new 
fields for the settler Regarded in this li<;ht, the table shows that of late 
year« Western Australia has taken a lead in the estabhshnient of new farms, 
and conse(jut*iitly has had heav} demands made upon her credit. Reference 
to Table XI shows that at the <late of the latest returns her existinj^: loans 
to settlers e\<'eeded tho'^e of any other vState 


§ Conclusion. 

Tand setllemcnt has jiroceeded in the vState with great rapidity partly 
for technical and economic reavsons previously discussed, but very largely 
also as a result of the vigorous land ])ohcy of successive governments, 
and the liberal character of its agricultural loans. Whether in certain in- 
stances its land polic> has been too vigorous and its loan system too 
generous, are matters with which this article is not intended to deal. Its 
object is to record facts. Present indications suggest that the loan policy 
will be modified at an early <iatc owing to the growing vStringency of the 
money market resulting from the war. 

Effect of curta'ihng loans, - vShonld the loan policy of the government 
be curtailed for the reason stated, it is possible that a number of new 
settlers, possessing no resources other than their credit with the bank, 
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may repudiate their obligations and abandon their holdings. This is the 
prime xlanger of a generous loan policy which, if carried too far, may de- 
feat its own end. The bank holding the mortgage can, of course, sell any 
properties reverting to it withtheimprovements thereon. As the advances 
were made against the improvements, it need not necessaril}^ incur loss. 
It may do so, however, and it will lose the settler. During 1914, eighty 
securities reverted to the bank in this way, fourteen unsold pioperties were 
carried over from the previous year, and sixty were resold, within the year. 
If the bank’s operations must necessarily be curtailed, the number of those 
resales is almost certain to increase in the future. 

Prospects for the jiitmc. — Under the conditions indicated a premium 
will be placed u]^on the ]:)ossession of j)rivate capital by new settlers seeking 
for land in Western Australia. At the ])resent time good wheat lands are 
very appreciably chea])er there than .similar lands in the eastern States. 
Should a i)eriod of temporary depression now supervene, in the event and 
as the result of curtjiilments by the bank, the difference will become 
relatively greater. Depreciation of land value« in the west can be only 
temporary. At the time of writing the w^heat yield of the State for 1915 
is otffcially estimated at 13 5 bushels per acre over a record area. A factor 
likel}" to affect prices in the future and piomote settlement is the opening 
of land connection with the eastern States over the trans-continental 
railway' promi.sed for the close of the pre.sent vear. 
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RUSSIA. 


THE RESULTS OF INTERIOR COLONIZATION IN FINLAND. 

{Concluded) (i). 


§ 5 The component parts of the property of colonists. 

Having distinguished between the two factors in colonization in Fin* 
land, the man and the land, and studied them in every aspect, we will now 
turn our attention to the results of their joint action, and the question 
of whether or to what extent they advance the work of colonization. We 
will do it best by inspecting more closely the individual forms of capital 
which go to make the complex assets and liabilities of farming and also the 
capital invested in households, secondary businesses and the like From the 
increase and decrease of such capital and groups of capital from the 
changes suffered by all assets from the time the colonists' lots were taken 
over until the close of the enquiry, we will attempt to construct a picture 
of the results attained by the new Finnish colonists and of their limitations. 
We will examine the component parts of the property in the order in which 
these were placed at the end of § 2. 


I. Capital in real estate of the farms. 

The capital in real estate is composed of capital in land, capital in soil 
and capital in buildings. 

a) Capital in land When the lots were taken over the average gross 
price a hectare (2) for the total 219,628 hectares comprised by all the land of 
the colonies, and for the appurtenant buildings, w^oods and hunting and fish- 
ing rights, varied according to the grant from 77 to 136 Finnish marks (3). 
The average price a hectare in the seven colonies investigated w as, as we have 
already seen (4), 86 Finnish marks, that is 22 per cent less than the general 
price. The price of land was of course distincly higher in the case of torp 
holdings which had already been long settled before the beginning of the 


(1) The first part of this article appeared our issue for November 19x6 

(2) A hectare = a acres i rd. 35.383 pos. 

(3) 1.2611 Finnish marks = is at par. 

(4) InternaMoml Remew of Agnculiural Economics, November 1916, page 119. 
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colonizing enterprise, than in that of the newly allocated lots : it was in the 
case of the former, according to facts furnished by the Finnish lease offices 
(Helsingfors 1915), 642 marks for a hectare of arable land near the demesne 
land of the estate, and varied according to its situation from 423 to 783 
Finnish marks. For abandoned torp lands the price varied from’328][to 528 
Finnish marks. For meadov/land near the demesne land of the estate an 
average price of 333 Finnish marks a hectare was paid and for meadows some- 
what remote that of 239 Finnish marks a hectare. The average pi ice 
for a hectare of woodland was, according to its situation in relation to the 
demesne land of the estate and according to the grant, from 163 to 125 Fin- 
nish marks. A comjiarison of these price.'^ with those obtaining in Russia 
proper when the new agrarian reforms were carried out, or those accompany- 
ing the colonization of new lands in other countries, shows that hitherto 
colonizing enterprise in Finland has succeeded in securing land at relatively 
low prices, and shows too the circumstance, connected with this one, that the 
prices of land in Finland are as yet generally lower than in other countries. 

During the time of the enquiry the following alterations took place in 
capital in land By the inclusion of woodland the possible taxable value 
of arable and meadowland in the investigted colonist^’ lots rose by 37 
Finnish marks a lot. 

As a result of permanent improvements -- such as breaking new land 
and clearing it of stones, the construction of larger drainage ditches, the 
laying out of gardens, the addition of loam to moorland soil — the capital 
in land increased in value by 176 Finnish marks a lot 

Altogether the value of the capital in land rose during the time of the 
enquiry by 18,113 Finnish marks, an average of 213 Finnish marks a lot, 
or of 8.95 Finnish marks per hectare of arable and meadowland. The 
average yearly increase in the value of the land of the colonies was 44 Fin- 
nish marks for each lot, 7 Finnish marks of this sum having arisen by an 
extension of area at the expense of woodland and 37 by permanent 
improvements of the soil. 

b) Capital in soil. According to the author's investigations the most 
important part tjf capital in soil consists of the value of manure. When the 
land was taken over the total value of the manure was 76.2 per cent, of that 
of the capital in soil ; at the end of the enquiry it was 58.3 per cent. The 
relative value of the manure was lower when the enquiiy closed than when 
farming began because the earlier computation was made in spring, the 
later on i July. 

The total capital value and the percentage of it represented by manure 
varies not only in the different colonies but even more in the different lots 
within one colony. This is because some lots were made on settled land, 
previously cultivated and therefore more or less manured ; while others 
were made on virgin soil. The succession of crops has contributed to the 
same end. 

The total value of the stock in cultivated soil when the lots were taken 
over averaged 41 1 Finnish marks a lot, and i,i6i Finnish marks on i July. 
The total increase in capital value during the period of enquiiy amounted 
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to 69,779 Finnish marks, namely an average of 750 Finnish marks a lot, or 
155.38 Finnish marks for a hectare of arable land and 67.36 Finnish marks 
for a hectare of arable and meadowland. A lelative diminution of capital 
in soil is to be noted in Koskipaa colony, where owing to the remoteness 
of the arable land, as compared with the other colonies, and the preva- 
lence of the three field system, the live stock could not be increased as much 
as elsewhere. The increase in value of capital in soil, both annual and 
total, can be seen from the following table. 


Increase in Value of Capital in Soil 





Annual increased Value 


Components 

Total 

increased 

Value 

By lot » 

j By hectare 

of arable land 

By hectare of arable 
and meadowland 

of Capital in Soil 

Finnish 

marks 

Finnish 

marks 

1 Percent 

i 

! Pinnish 
marks 

Percent 

Finnish 

marks 

Percent 

In a number of years. 





1 



Total value of inanure 

30,()<52 

87 

50 c 

8 54 

12 7 

7-55 

492 

Costs of dealing dit- 








ches 


6 

35 

0 ()4 

47 

0 60 

3*9 

Costs of laying out do- 
ver grass fields . . 

Costs of transporting 

2,744' 

7 

4 0 

0 92 

4-7 

0,60 

39 

loam . . 

1,187 

3 

I 7 

034 


025 

1.6 

In one year 








Costs of labour . 

13,4^1 

35 

20 5 

4 57 

22 8 

3 23 

21 I 

Seeds . 

11,275 

30 

17.4 

4 ‘I 5 

20.8 

2.77 

18 I 

Manures 

1,635 

4 

23 

0 52 

26 

034 

2 2 

Total . 

63,779 

172 

100 0 

1998 

100.0 

15 3 1 

100 0 


The annual increase in value of the capital in soil averaged 172 Finnish 
marks for a single lot, 19.98 Finnish marks for a hectare of arable land, 
and 15 34 Finnish marks for a hectare of arable and meadowland taken 
together. 

If the lots be classified according to their size the capital in soil at 
the end of the period of enquiry is found to average as follows for one hec- 
tare of arable land : 

In lots having an area of less than 2 5 hectares — 350 Finnish inks for i hectare 


* *. » 

” from 2 5 to 5 ** 

— 201 


” I ’ 


” ” ” 5 "75 " 

— 158 ” 


” I ” 

* »» M i» 

" ” ” 7.5 "10 ” 

— 155 " 



i» >> tf tt 

” ” ” 10 »I5 " 

— 161 

)» 

»» j >1 

'» ft ft >t 

" ”15 and more ” 

173 " 

n 

f, j , 
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Thence it appears that the value of the capital in soil in the smaller hold- 
ings, those of less than 5 hectares, is relatively greater than it is in the larger 
farms ; a circumstance due, according to the author, to the fact that on 
the smaller holdings live stock is relatively more numerous than on the large 
farms. 

c) Capital in buildings. When the 85 lots which were investigated were 
taken over the value of the capital in buildings was as follows : 


Buildings appurtenant to the lots 17,660 Finnish marks 

Buildings taken over with the land 39,801 

Taxable value of sites of premises and of roads . . 630 

Total . . . 58,091 


On 1 July i(}i2 the value of such capital had risen as follows : 

Buildings 187,867 Finnish marks 

Taxable value of sites of premises and of roads 1,299 ’ '' 

Total . . . 189,166 

Thus the total increase in value was 131,075 Finnish marks. If the 
average for a single lot be calculated it is found to be as follows : 


When the lots were taken over. — 

Buildings appurtenant to them 208 Finnish marks 

Buildings taken over with the land 468 

Taxable vathe of sites of premises and of roads. . 7 

^ Total . . . 683 

On I July 1912, 

Buildings 2,210 Finnish marks 

Taxable value of sites of premises and roads , . 15 

Total . . . 2,225 


The average increase in value on a lot is therefore 1,542 Finnish marks. 
These figures are to be regarded as representing the addition made to 
the value of the capital in buildings solely by the colonists' activity in farm- 
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ing their holdings during the period of the enquiry. The market value of 
the buildings — the effect of a general rise in prices — has been disregarded 
in accordance with the aim of tlie whole enquiry as already stated. 

As regards .single colonies the increase in value of capital in buildings 
was greatest in Seppala, where it averaged 2,758 Finnish marks a lot ; and 
least in Nipuli, the average there being 427 Finnish marks a lot. The num- 
ber of dwelling houses on the 85 lots investigated was 98 and they comprised 
224 rooms. Thus there was an average of 2.5 weather-tight rooms for each 
lot and 2.3 for each dwelling house. An average of 255 cubic metres, 
measurements being taken outside, was devoted to dwelling house room 
on each lot, namely 236 cubic metres to living-rooms and kitchens and 
19 cubic metres to masonry. On an average 2.2 members of a family 
inhabited each living-room, i 7 being over twelve years old. 

In all the 85 lots there were 188 stables and byres, that is an average 
of 2.2 a lot. This average is high because, as already stated, many colonists' 
lots have arisen out of earlier torp holdings which usually included several 
buildings. 

The buildings for storage comprised, when measured from outside, an 
average of ()2 cubic metres for each lot, storerooms, granaiies and cellars 
being included. 

The value of buildings averaged for each mem 1 >ei of a family 175 Fin- 
nish marks, or 270 for eacli of such of them as wx^e over twelve years old The 
author observes that these figures represent very low values even according 
to Finniwsli standards , and that in the case of capital in buildings, as in that 
of capital in land, colonizing enterjirise in lunland has succeeded in keeping 
costs very low, especially where it has been possible to buy up older build- 
ings cheaply. 


2. Farming Capital, 

The fanning cajiital of the colonists can be analysed as capital in 
machines and implements, m live stock, in other stock, in shares in the 
co-operative funds and in cash. We will briefly consider these components 
individually. 

a) Capital in machines and implements. When the colonists' lots were 
taken over the machines and implements were worth 15,642 Finnish marks. 
During the course of the enquiry their value rose to 22,439 Finnish marks 
and on 1 July 1912 it had reached the sum of 38,081 Finnish marks. Its 
greatest increase in value up to that date occurred in Seppala colony, where 
it was 735 Finnish marks, its least in Nipuli colony where it was 199 
Finnish marks. The average annual increase in the different classes of 
property forming capital in machines and implements, on a single lot and 
on a hectare of arable and meadowland, can be shown as follows : 
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I^argct machines 
Agricultural implements 
Inventory of stables 
Inventory of cow byr^s 
Inventory of dairy 
Carts etc 

Household impk mails 
Other implt mails . 


Total 


Per single lot 
Finnish marks 

« 15 

1125 
2 40 

0 75 
II 30 
14 60 

1 75 
6 10 

59 3^> 


Per hectare of arable 
and xneadowland 

Finnish marks^ 

0 74 

1 33 

0 20 
003 

1 03 

I 28 
O 14 
o 56 


5 31 


The total value of the machines and implements increased on an aver- 
age dunng the period of enquiry by 264 Finnish marks for each single lot 
or by 23 4 3 Finnish marks for a hectare 

If the various values of the capital m machines and implements m 
the investigated lots be compared with the sue of the holdings, it appears 
that such capital is notably greater in the larger than m the smaller of 
these , yet when the average for a single hectare of arable and meadowland 
IS calculated there is no great difference in value to be observed These 
facts appear from the following table 

Average Cash value of Machines and Implement according to the Size of the 
Colonists* Lots and for i hectare of Arable and Meadoviland 


Area of ioU 

Arable and meadowland 

No of lots 

Average value in Finnish marks 

» FoJ* * hectare of arable 

For a single lot | meadowland 

Up to 



2 5 hectares i 

2 

257 

115 

From 

2 5 

to 

5 i 

11 

148 

35 

» 

5 

» 

7 5 

22 

368 

55 


75 

» 

10 

II 

37 « 

42 


10 

» 

15 

22 

501 

40 


15 

» 

25 » 

13 

757 

43 


25 and 

more » 

3 

800 

20 



Toi whole area j 

■ ;r"' 

1 

00 

1 

42 
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b) Capital in live stock. The capital in live stock rose in value between 
the time when the lots were taken over and that at which the enquiry 
was completed from 53,549 to 100,190 Finnish marks. Thus the increase 
was one of 47,6.^ 1 Finnish marks or 87.x per cent The average value on each 
lot, when taken over, of this capital was 630 Finnish marks, and on i July 
igi2 it was 1,179 Finnish marks. For a hectare of arable and meadowland 
the average value was 63.38 Finnish marks at the earlier and 110,37 
Finnish marks at the later date The live stock was of least value in Stika- 
jarvi, where it averaged 651 Finnish marks a lot, and of greatest value in 
Koskipaa, where it averaged 2,245 Finnish marks a lot. The total increase 
in the value of the capital in live stock averaged 549 h^innish marks a 
lot, varying from 145 to 983 Finnish marks in the different colonies. 

If the live stock be divided into the two groups of cattle and horses, 
and their value from the time w^hen the colonies were first established until 
the close of the period of enquiry be calculated, the average increase in 
their respective values on a single lot and on a hectare of arable and 
meadowland is as follows. 



'When land 
was taken ^)ver 

I Julj J 91 . 

Amount of inciease 


Finnish marks 

Finnish marks 

I'lnuisU maiks 

Cattle 




For a lot . . . . 


7t>3 


» I hectare arable and mcad- 




owland . 

43 25 

71 4t 

28.10 

Percentage of whole capital in 
live stock 

I 08% 

*'4 7 % 

— 

Horses 




For a lot . . ... 

' 

201 1 

(If) 

215 

» I hectare arable and incad- 

' 1 



owiaud . . 

20 1 

3*<93 

i8 80 

Percentage of whole capital in 
live stock .... 

1 

31 9 % j 

35 3 % 

— 


It thus appears clearly that the capital in live stock lias greatly in- 
creased on the colonists' lots. The value is distributed among the groups of 
holdings, classified according to size, as follows : 
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The Capital tn Live Stock on Holdings of Different Sizes. 






_= — — — 


— ^ 






I Average value per 

Area of arable and meadowland 

1 

No. of lots 

Id)t 

1 1 hectare arable 

j and meadowland 

Up to 



2 5 hectares 

2 

1 

' 551 

248 

From 

2.5 

to 

5 » . . . 1 

II 

1 61^ 

i 152 

» 

5 

» 

7 5 ^ 

22 

1 801 

I 

I16 

n 

75 

» 

10 1) 

12 

925 

107 


10 

» 

15 

22 , 

1 I. 3 B 7 

115 

» 

15 


25 


, 1,700 j 

i U35 

» 

-5 and 

more 

3 

1 

1 

90 




1 

For whok ircd . , 

85 i 

1 1 

no 


c) 7 he capital in other stock 

I'nhke the caj^ital in the groups hitherto examined that in stock other 
than live stock has remained unaltered on the colonists’ farms, and is even 
found to have undergone a slight diminution if its average for one hectare 
be reckoned This is chiefly due to the circumstance that the inventory 
was taken at the end of the period of enquiry and therefore in the summer, 
a time when vStock is notoriously at its lowest in farms. Further the beds of 
manure were reckoned as constituting not capital in stock but capital 
in soil 

In the 85 lots investigated the capital in stock was of the value of 8,882 
Finnish marks, averaging 105 Finnish marks for a lot and 10.51 for a hec- 
taie of arable and meadowland. The increase relatively to the outgoings 
varied according to the colonies. 

In Nipuli and Kaskipaa colonies the capital in stock diminished in va- 
lue from 103 to 80 Finnish marks a lot while in Seppala and Sippola it 
increased from 92 to no Finnish marks. The increase depends chiefly on 
the presence of woodland products, such as firewood, building materials, etc. 

d) Co-operative shares and cash. 

The co-operative shares of the colonists on the investigated lots were 
very trifliing : when the land was taken over their value averaged 3 Fin- 
nish marks for a lot and, on i July 1912, 13 Finnish marks, giving an in- 
crease of 10 Finnish marks. In Sippola and Kaskipaa such average value 
was almost three times that of the general average, being 27 and 29 Finnish 
marks, but in Mtiddais on the other hand there was no co-operative enterprise 
whatsoever. 

As regards capital iu cash it was naturally greater when the Ic'ts were 
taken over than on i July 1912, when the enquiry closed. The money which 
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the colonists brought with them came, during the time of the enquiry, 
to be represented by the different forms of capital invested in the farm. When 
the land was taken over the capital in cash amounted to 11,296 Finnish 
marks, averaging thus 133 Finnish marks for a lot and 13.25 for a hectare of 
arable anti meadowland. In Koskipa^ the colonists possessed more than the 
average sum, namely on an average 224 Finnish marks a lot ; in Siika- 
jarvi the average amount possessed on a lot was less than the general aver- 
age, being not more than 30 Finnish marks. 

On I July 1912 Koskipaa colony still held most capital in cash, aver- 
aging 177 Finnish marks a lot ; while Nipuli, where such average was only 
48 Finnish marks, held least. For all the colonies the decrease in capital 
in cash per lot varied from 37 to 107 Finnish marks and averaged 43. An 
increase in the average amount of cash held with a lot occurred only in Mud- 
dais and Siikajarvi colonies. 


3. Capital not directly invested in Farming. 

The changes suffered by capital not directly invested in the farms, 
but connected with the agriculture of the colonists and therefore 
influencing the course and the results of their farming activities, will 
be mentioned shortly. 

a) The capital m household goods and implements had the following 
value : 


When the land was taken over 

Household goods 

implements 


On I July 1912 


goofls . . 
implements 


3,519 Finnish maiks 

2,139 » » 

5,658 Finnish marks 


3>5Q2 » » 

5i^^5 » » 

9,287 » » 


Total increabc in value 


3,629 » » 


The increase is chiefly due to a multiplication of implements. The 
yearly increase averages 9 Finnish marks for a lot and 0.79 Finnish marks 
for an acre of arable and meadowland. 

b) The capital invested in other businesses decreased in the course 
of the enquiry from 34,590 to 9,692 Finnish marks ; and such decrease was 
made largely at the expense of the money invested in banks. When the 
land was taken over the savings deposits of the colonists averaged 280 
Finnish marks for each lot ; and on i July 1912 the deposits bad been almost 
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entirely withdrawn, and the average amount remaining in the banks 
was for each lot only 38 Finnish marks. On the other band the sum paid 
for life insurance rose during the period of enquiry from 1,020 to 1,790 Fin- 
nish marks, that is by 770 Finnish marks, an average of 9 marks for a lot. 

When the land was taken over the average amount of capital invested 
in other businesses was 407 Finnish marks for each lot. In Muddais 
colony it was highest, namely 1,023 Finnish marks; in Siikajarvi it was 
lowest — 66 Finnish marks. In 1912 the average for a lot had fallen to 
115 Finnish marks. 

The author reckons as capital in other businesses that invested in 
accessory industries and leasehold and other rights. 

r) The capital in personal belongings, such as clothes and furniture, 
was worth 28,484 Finnish marks when the land was taken over, giving an 
average of 335 marks for a farm or family. On i July IQ12 it had not no- 
tably increased, being 33,269 Finnish marks, which gave an average of 391 
marks for a family The annual increase therefore averaged ii marks for 
a lot and seems very trilling. The reason for its slightness is, according to 
the author, that after the lots had been taken over the colonists were much 
occupied in setting then farms in order and had little time in which to supply 
themselves with clothes, furniture and other personal possessions 

d) The service of })aying woodland dues, that is woodland rents 
and amortization payments attached to the earlier debt with which 
woods were burdened, was during the period of the enquiry of the value 
of 30,()i5 Finnish marks, an average of 360 marks for a lot and of 33.72 
for an acre of arable and woodland. 

Payments of this description are highest in Koskipaa colony where they 
average 1,053 P'innish marks a lot, and lowest in Siikajarvi andNipuli where 
they average 214 Finnish marks a lot. 

Finally as regards hereditary payments and presents these occurred 
in only three colonies — Siikajarvi, Nipuli and Koskipaa - and amounted 
to 3,580 Finnish marks. 

In the following table all the capital of the colonists represented by 
their farming, before and after the lands were taken over and on i July 
1912, is set out. 



Before lands were taken over | After lands were taken over ; On r July 1912 
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§ 6. The liabtlities ok the colonists. 


During the period of enquiry into the colonists' lots not only the 
property but also the liabilities of the colonists underwent changes, in the 
manner which will now be described. 

1. The State debt on the land. 

When the colonists were settled the State granted the lots as bearing 
their full taxable value. The amount with which the farms (w^oodland being 
excepted) on the 85 investigated lots were burdened was 174,236 Finnish 
marks, giving an average of 2,049 Finnish marks for a lot and 206.19 Finnish 
marks for a hectare of arable and meadowland. This debt on the land (prior 
debt) has been lessened by annual payments in redemption, but on the other 
hand has been increased when woodland has been subjected to agriculture 
and the area farmed thus extended. Altogether the debt to the State has 
diminished only by 4,826 Finnish marks, giving for each lot an average 
decrease of 56 marks. These low' figures are explained by the circumstance 
that the State, in the first years after the lots had been taken over, did not 
compel the colonists to make payments in redemption. 

At the end of the period of enquiry this prior debt was of 169,410 
Finnish marks, giving an average of 1,993 marks for a lot and 186.57 ^ 

hectare of arable and woodland. 

2. Loam from banks and private persons. Debts of this category have dur- 
ing the peiiod of enquiry altered, in respect of their total amount and the 
average for a single lot and for a hectare of arable and meadowland, as 
follows : 
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When the land 
was taken over 

On r July 1912 

Increase 




Finnish marks 

Finnish marks 

Finnish marks 

Total amount. 






Debts to banks 



3,010 

17.475 

14.465 

Other debts . . 

. . . 


5,o8e 

24.456 

I 9 , 4 ()() 


Total 


8,oqo 

42,091 

33 i 9 Si 

Average per lot 






Dtbtb to banks 



35 

205 

170 

Other debts 


• 

60 

289 

229 


Total 


95 

1 

491 

! 399 

Average per hectare 
meadnwland 

0/ arable 

and 




Dc'bls to banks , 



3 56 

1924 

15 ^>8 

Other de'bts . . 

• • 

1 

6 01 1 

^703 

21 02 


Total 


957 1 

4627 

36 70 


Most colonists have received credit from the co-operative funds and 
savings banks and only few loans from individuals. On i July 1912 Tak- 
kula and Nipuli colonies were most indebted to banks, their debts of this 
description averaging 130, increased from 57 Finnish marks, for a lot. The 
increase of indebtedness to banks inNippuli is to be ascribed to the fact that 
nine colonists became burdened with a debt of 4,000 Finnish marks as a 
result of fraudulent discounting, and implicated their property in conse- 
quence. 

Loans from private persons are very considerable in the colonies of 
Muddais (average yearly increase of 117 Finnish marks a lot), Seppala 
(of 78 P'iniiish marks), Takkula (of 43 Finnish marks) and Nipuli (of 
39 Finnish marks), 

3 Current debts. The author reckons among these debts such as have a 
more accidental character and do not bear interest. Such is the credit 
which the country tradespeople aflord for goods ordered by the colonists. 
These debts were relatively very great in Nipuli colony where their annual 
increase averaged 286 Finnish marks a lot. The average annual increase 
in current debts among all the lots investigated was 30 Finnish marks per 
lot or 2.80 Finnish marks per hectare of cultivated land. 

3. Debts incurred to the forests. Since it was the aim of the whole en- 
quiry to discover the action on agriculture only of such capital as was in- 
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vested in farming, the forest dues were reckoned among the liabilities the 
colonists incurred by forestry, as against the uses they made of their wood- 
land possessions. 

The total value of the forest dues from the time the land was taken 
over until the close of the period of enquiry was 52,434 P'mmsh marks. 
The yearly average for a lot was 138 Finnish marks, or for a hectare of cul- 
tivated land 13 05 Finish marks. From the total sum of the forest dues 
79 7 must be deducted as the value of the woodland products 

(fuel) and 20 3 per cent, as that of pasturage 

The firewood used on the farms is for the most part gathered from the 
fallen wood, and wood having a market value is seldom used as fuel 
In Muddais, where there is less woodland than in the other colonies, the 
colonists take firewood from their wood most spanngly It has happened 
that firewood has been sold by the colonists outside a colony, being 
transported by water In Takkula the colonists procure their firewood 
from distant forests and therefore are very careful in their use of it The 
costs of importing wood are a considerable burden on the farming of the 
colonists The yearly value of the woodland pasturage in the different 
colonies for single lots is computed by the author as follows 


Muddais 

Sippola 

Snkajarvi . 

Nipuh 

Koskip^ 

Takkula 

Stppaia 


Hoyles Cou^ 

Fintitsh marks Finnish marks 



I rhmish marks 


8 

8 

12 

I 


22 

16 

10 

2^ 

39 

12 


3 


9 


5 

8 

2 


Avtragt for a lot 


5 


21 


2 


The sum of inheritances and presents received by the colonists during 
the time of the enquiry was 5 687 Finnish marks, an average of 67 Finnish 
marks for a lot or 6 27 for a hectare of land 


§ 7. Changes in assets and liabilities and the net profit made 

The two preceding sections have given the alterations in the single as- 
sets and Uabilities and the groups of these, will now resume and com- 
pare all assets and liabilities as they were both before and after the lots were 
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taken over and at the close of the period of enquiry. The net profit will 
then appear. 



Assets 

liabilities 

Net profits 


Finnisli marks 

Finnish imirks 

Finnish marks 

hor whole area. 

Before lauds were taken over . 

176,000 

11,055 

165,005 

After » 1) » » . 

350,290 

185,291 

165,005 

On I July igi2 

644.235 

281,051 

366,184 

Average for 1 lot. 

Before lands were taken over . 

2,071 

130 


After » » » » . 

4,120 

2,170 

1,941 

On I July iqii 

7,614 

E 306 

4 . 30 « 

Average for i hectare cultivated land. 

Before lands were taken over . . . 

203.22 

^3 07 

195-15 

After * » » » . . . 

414.41 

219 26 

195.15 

On I July 191J 

712.89 

309 50 

40339 


From this it appears that assets, liabilities and net profits were notably 
increased during the period of enquiry. The relative values of single assets 
and their alteration can be seen from the following figures ; 


Farming 

Household 

Secondary businesses 

Personal possessions 

Debts recoverable by colonists . 

Total . . . 


I Before After j 

lands were taken over lands were taken over! 




60.9 % 

«0 3 % 

3-2 % 

1.6 o/„ 

19.6 % 

9-9 % 

16.3 % 

8.2 % 

100 % 

100 % 


1 July 1912 


86.6 % 
1-4 % 
1.6 % 
5.1 % 
5.3 % 
100 % 


The largest part of this property was thus bound up with farming and 
its proportion to the whole capital invested increased from 60.9 per cent, 
before the land was taken over to 86,6 per cent, on i July 1912. 

In the individual colonies the course of this process was various, ac- 
cording to whether before the lots were taken over there were already farms 
on their sites or not. In Koskipaa, Nipuli and Siikajarvi the colonists found 
small farms ready-made at the time of colonization, and therefore the 
farming capital in these places was already considerable before the land was 
taken over. The same holds good for Seppala colony where most of the 
colonists were previously torpars. Conditions were different in the colo- 
nies of Muddais, Sippola and Takkula where> before the land was taken 
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over, the capital invested in secondary businesses was most important, 
After the lots had been taken over the class of capital previously domi- 
nant continued to form a high percentage of the whole value involved, 
yet the distribution of the cornpone^its of capital tended to be somewhat 
equalized in the different colonies, excei.>t in Seppala colony where at the 
close of the enquiry the farming capital was in distinctly higher proportion 
than in the others. 

The following table makes these facts clear : 


pyoportionate Distribution of Component Parts of Capital invested 

in the Colonies. 


• 

C(mi|>onents of Capital 

Muddtiis 

Sippola 

Sii- 

kajarvi 

Nipttli 

Kos- 

kiptiii 

Takkula 

Hejori land was taken (wer : 







Farniiiic: 

II I % 

3.1 - 7 % 

71-'. %; 74-3 % 

78.6 % 

60,5 % 

Household 

2.6 % 

3-1 % 

51 % 

3.8% 

3.7 % 

2-3 % 

Secondary businesses 

38.1% 

24.0% 

''• 9 % 

9.3 % 

6.2 % 

I 7-6 % 

l^ersonal beloni?iugs 

«8.2%'i7.3% 

16.4 % 1 5.4 % 

■ 1 - 5 % 

19.6 % 

Forestry etc 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 


100 

100 ' 

100 

100 “0 

TOO 

100 % 

Average for i Jot in Finnish marks 

2,679 

2,781 

937 

1 , 3 ^■'9 

2,908 

2.450' 

After land was taken aver: 







Fannin g 

99 -3 % 

-0.3 %|S3.9 % 

80.3 % 

87 .<>% 

78.1% 

Household 

I 71 0/ 

^ 0 /o 

1.8% 

2.7 % 

20 % 

2-2 % 

1-3 % 

Secondary businesses 

I 9 <i % 

12.9% 3 - 7 % 

3-3 % 

3.6% 

9-8 % 

Personal belongings 

Ik c 0/ 

6>5 /O 

9.0 %i 8,7 % 

8.2 % 

69 ) % 

iio.8 %j 

Forestry etc 


— 


— 

— 

j 


lOO 

lOO 'Jo 

100 % 

100 % 

1 TOO 

:oo j 

Average for i lot in Finnish marks i 

5/132 

5 , 3<^>5 

1,794 

2.457 

i 5,050 

4 , 4 « 3 l 

On 1 July 1912 





i 

i 


Fanning 

87.1% 

0^ 

00 

00 

0^ 

87.8% 

81.0 %> 

83.8% 

Household 

1 - 7 % 

>■4% 

1-5 % 

1 - 3 % 

1,2 % 

,•9 % 

Secondary businesses 

% 

2 - 5 % 

0.8% 

O.I % 

0.8 %; 

4-7 % 

Personal belongings 

5 - 9 % 

5.8 % 

4.7% 

5 •3 %i 

%i 

9-4 % 

Forestry etc i 


2 , 9 % 

6.1 % 

3-5 % 

> 3.0 % 

. 3 - 3 % 

"! 

100% 

100% 

too % 

t oo % 

too , 

TOO % 1 

Average for i lot in Finnish marks 

j 

8,380 

8,607 

4,269 

3.994 

10.545 

8,9261 









Seppitlii 


7^’-^ % 
2 . 8 % 

91 % 

12.0 % 


1,380 


94 -'> % 
‘^7% 
^■3 % 
3-C> % 

TOO % 


> 0 / 

' /o 


92.' 

1.2 
0,4 ’ 

37 % 

% 


O/ 


100 % 
12,168 


S 
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T"or the ])urpose of a comparison with these figures the author gives also 
data as to the total assets of Siberian colonists. In Popov (i) these averaged 
in the colonists' lots investigated by him 1,365 roubles (2) a lot, distributed 
as follows . 


Cattle and poultry 

, . 387 roubles — 

2S.4 

% 

Farming implements, carts etc. ... 

. . 322 " — 

23.6 

% 

Buildings . 

. . 3i() 

^ 3-1 

0 / 

0 

Clothes 

286 ” 

21 0 

0 / 

0 

Crockerv^ and fuimtnie 

54 

3 9 

/ r ) 

Total . . 

• . i 365 ” 

lOu 

0 / 

/u 


The average percentage of the liabilities in the lots investigated was 
as follows 



Wliui 

lots were takiii ovti 

1 

After tht V 
had been taken over ^ 

1 lulv 1912 


^ P( rcciit 

1 Peiccnt 

Ptretnt 

Debt on the land 

1 

*)4 0 

bo 3 

Other debts l^eariiiR intciest 

' 7 ? I 1 

4 i 

14 9 

Cun cut dtbts . . . 

1 2() <) 

1 

^ 7 , 


Use of wood Kind 

— 

1 

20 7 


Thus when the land was taken over debts to savings banks and pri- 
vate persons predominated After it had been taken over these items be- 
came, as compared with the debt on the land, almost negligible, but on 
1 July i()i2 were quite noticeable The debt on the land although at first, 
as we have already said, there was no obligation on the colonists to make an- 
nual j)a> merits towards redeeming it, sank from per cent, to 60.3 ])er cent, 
of the total sum of the liabilities 

The Oscillations of these liabilities in the single colonies appear in the 
following table 


(1) Anc:abin ubir du budgd-ioirt^chaithche Untersuchunc. v< n 75 Vbcrstedlertinrischaften 
tn den Krcisiu Kuslanmsk, Akt'jnbmsk und Uralsk OrtnbuTg, 1911, pp 10 et seq. 

(2) I roubk -- about 2s 1 at pax. 
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Relatioe Percentage of Chief Liabilities of Different Colonies 










Inabilities 

Muddais 

SippoU 

Sii 

k.l] 11 VI 

Nipuh 

K(,s 

kipaa 

1 

J akkula j Sepp.ila 

before lan(h wiu iahin over 








Debt on land 


— 

— 


— 

- 

- 

Dtbls bcannj^ inteicst 

50a) 

-,0 s 

M 4 

90 9 

loo 

100 

n 0 

Cuirciit fUbts 

11.0 

h() 5 

55 b 

0 1 

-- 

— 

— 

Forest dues (.te 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


100 

100 

100 

100 

1 00 

iro 

lOO 

Averigcf(*i i lot ml iiuii'-h marks 

Ml 

121 

Jhy 

12'^ 

10 

s, 

262 

A fit} lumh iKije iahn ova 








Debt on land 

0.1 5 

OS ", 

bi 7 

d‘ ^ 

00 S 

9 , 0 

94 o 

Debts be iniig iiiUh-)1 


1 1 

b j 

0 6 

0 5 

1 1 

(> 0 

Cuirtiit debts 

*- ^ 

> J 

TO 2 

0 l 

— 


— 

Fe/icst dues i t( 

— 

— 

- 


— 


- 


loo 

100 

100 ' 

1 1 , 

100 

100 

100 

\vt lagt tor 1 lot in Fmnish marks 



I 02s ' 

I, 2 D 

2,1 D 

! -(1(1 

\ 

I Jnh \()i 2 








DeiU on kmil 

bO .1 

7 - s 

,0 ^ 

50 () 

) 


09 I 

Debts bcafiug iiitenst 

I h 

s 7 

10.2 

JO ^ 

<■) 9 

2S b 

I J () 

Cuireiit <kbts 

5 

t> S 

IT 1 

] 2 S 

- 

- 


Fort St (tues eU 

M ) 


w » 

17 ^ 

-<,{> ~ 

1 “ 

10 ^ 


100 

100 

1 100 

JOO 

10,) 

100 

100 

\vtrcigctor j lotiii r innisli niaik'> 



1 

2,1()<> 1 

. .07 

4-^ 

J 



Altogethei assets have on an av’erai^e increased bv ^4 vS ])ei cent ('f 
tJie value of thecapital when the land was taken over, and liabilities In onl\ 
51.7 jier cent When the land was taken over the liabilities ainounted to 
52 q per cent of tlie total capital and on i Jnl> iqT2 to 44 4 pei cent The 
debts have increased relatively only in Nipuh colony, naineh from 51 S ])er 
cent, to 57.5 per cent. Yet even here there w\as an increase of net profit 
The increase of debts was to that of assets in the latio of J2 4 to too 
For one hectare of cultivated land the average increase of assets is 
valued at 29^.48 Finnish marks, that of liabilities at 00.27 luniiisb marks 
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As the size of the farms increases so does the amount of both the as- 
sets and tile liabilities, yet if the average for one hectare of cultivated land 
be calculated it is found that both decrease \vith the size of the farms. 

'Idle yearly increase of assets and liabilities in the simple colonies ap- 
])ear^ from the following figure^ 


\vtrage iLssets lot a lot. 

In Seppala yearly incieasc of 

1,252 Innnish marks 

Sippola 

It > > * > 

qSy 

Takkula 

>f > ' » » 

847 

Muddais 

< > j * 

75 i 

Siikaiarvi 


741 

Koski])aa 

j * ) } * * 

bh 5 

Nipuli 


45 ', 

I ti Siikaj 11 VI 

Avcraiji^c hahihhcs for a lot. 

yearly inciease of 


” Nipuli 


JoG 

Scjipala 

I » 1 ) * > 

281 

Takkula 

» 1 > > » 

-77 

vSipjiola 



]\ruddais 

t ( » t , t 

220 

Koskipaa 

> > j > If 

J()2 


Additional figures will answer a cjuestion which has great inteiest for 
the whole enquirv. What was the colonists' net ])rofit from the time the lots 
were taken over until i July 'Hie diffcieiice between tlie assets and 

liabilities gives this mfoimation 


S{ ppaU 

}iar]y intn 

a^e of 971 Fiiiinsli iiiaik^, 1. ♦ 

5 n 

Sippola 


» 710 « » 


Takkula 


>570 


Muddais 

> 

> . ), 

MS' " 

Koskipaa 

» » 

» 503 » » » 

» 17 >. 

Snkapini 

. 



Nipuli 

p 

119 

S -33 " 


This or del is almost exactly that in which the colonies stood to each 
other in respect of their assets ; except that Siikajarvi and Koskipaa co- 
lonies have changed places, the former from the fifth to the sixth place, the 
latter from the sixth to the fifth. 

It is also interesting to establish the number of the colonists as com- 
pared with the increase in net profits, classified according to its extent, when 
the land was taker over and on i July IQI2 : 
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1 When land 

was tiiken over j 

I 

July Uji^ 

fnt reuse 

U) net piofits 

1 

Number 

1 

j Av(*raj;e 

! Numbot 

A vej as^e 



ol 

i in 

of 

in 



^ Colonists 

1 

j I''innish marks 

j Colonist; 

1 

, I'innish in.iiks 

Up to 500 

ITnnish marks 

8 

312 

1 

3 

366 

P'roiu 5(^0 to 

l ,000 B 


7S5 

5 

« 3 S 

> 1,000 » 

1,500 > ) 

15 

E245 

9 

F233 

j ,500 « 

2,000 

12 

1 , 7-55 

8 

1 1,820 

2,000 

2,500 

7 

2, ^28 

6 

2,237 

i ^,500 » 

3,000 > » 

0 

2.705 

8 

1 2,810 

« 1.000 » 

4,000 


3.239 

8 

S, 65 I 

pooo 

5,000 

0 

4.48.* 

10 

4, ;8i 

">,000 

6,oou 


6,2 ^4 

9 

5.599 

6,000 

7,000 

- 

— 

7 

6,^7 

7,ooo 

8,000 



2 

/,1'H 

8,000 

9,000 

— - 

— 

6 

8,169 

0,000 

10,000 

- 


7 

9,368 

1 0,000 ,»iul nioie > 

— 


5 

1 1,610 



85 

1 3)4 1 

85 

4,-io8 


I^'roin this table it a])])cais thattlie jame ninn])cr of colonists wliose net 
laohts ^^hen the land was taken over w^re between 500 ajid 2000 Ihniiish 
n\arkr>, was notiildy inci eased before the close of the einjuiry. The colo- 
nists ]ia\ing net j)rof]ts ])etwa‘en 2000 and ()0(>o I'innish marks also becanie 
ine)re nuinerous in spite of the number w^hose ])rofits came to be from b.ooo 
to i(),()(H) Finnish marks and mou‘ 


§ 8. Interest w acuvs of lahoi'k and w \oi:s of entfrprisf 

After he has shown the total results of the colonists' farmine and the 
total increase of their ])roperty, the autlior seeks to describe the origin and 
constitution of this increase. As has been stated several times 1he ground 
rent is not included in the not profits of the colonists as here establislied by 
the author. The net ])rofits have three constituents- interest on the capi- 
tal invested in the faruL wages for the colonists’ agricultural labour and wa- 
ges for their enterprise. 

As to the last two of these constituents it has been impossible to de- 
termine them because there are no data from bookkeeping and calculable 


8 * 



no 
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facts as to the part taken by the colonist families in the work on and ontside 
the farms, and the returns of the farms to the families. It has been possible 
to calculate only the interest on the capital invested in the farms. As the 
result of the enquiry into the net profits of the 85 lots they have been, from 
tins point of view, classified in three groups. The first group includes five 
colonists' farms which have suffered a reduction of capital : namely two in 
Muddais where such reduction has been of i per cent, and 4 per cent. , and 
three in Nipuli where it has been of 2 per cent., 6 per cent, and 34 per cent. 

The second group includes two farms which show at most a net profit 
of 5 per cent, on the capital invested in them. They are a colonist' s lot in 
Nipuli and one in Koskipaa on which the yearly increase is 2 per cent, 
of the capital. 

The third group comprises 78 farms of which the capital has increased 
annually by 5 per cent, or more of its amount. In tliis group the colonists' 
farms have made a return not only of .such 5 per cent, interest on capital 
but also of a surjfius, distributed among the lots as follows: 


Number of lots ! Amount of surplus calculated foi a lot i Average 


^7 

Up 

to 200 Fiijiiish marks 

! 115 Finnish marks 

20 

Frnm 200 

> .|00 )■> ■> 

^ SI 8 

1 2 

» .jo*' 

(>CH) •' ,» 

, 51 j 

<) 

; » ^*(JU 

800 » « 

; 710 

7 

800 

'• I ,000 - )' 



1 » 1 ,0(>() i 

ind mol t! » 

1 


If the i^noportions obtaining within single colonies be studied the sur- 
plus, after 5 per cent, interest on capital has been deducted, is found to 
be as follows : 

Name of Colony Amount of surplus on a lot I Average for i lot 


Nipuli . . . 

13 

to 

358 Finnish 

marks 

x,, 

Finnish marks 

Koskipaii . . 

77 

» 

714 

n 


284 



Siikajarvi 

82 

» 

55 ^> 

» 

» 

.3M 



I'akkula . . 



937 

>> 


396 

» 

» 

Muddais . . 

43 


I,IOI 

>> 


d«7 

» 

» 

Sippola. . . 

74 

» 

1,070 


» 

5^>5 



Seppaia 

! 472 

» 

1,094 



7B3 


» 

Average for whole area . 

13 

to 

1,101 

Finnish marks 

35.5 

Finnish marks 
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The annual gross profits of the colonists* farms are enij)loyed as follows : 

1) the colonists* families have their livelihoods ; 

2) they discharge their liabilities ; 

3) they receive 5 per cent, interest on the capital invested in the 
farm, household and secondary businesses as well as 

4) a yearly surplus averaging 355 Finnish marks for a lot. 

* 

The author also endeavouis to bring the amount of the net profits, as 
these vary with time, into relation with the factors influencing the farming 
of colonists, in order thus to establish a certain relation of cause and effect 
between these factors and the increase in the value of the ])roperty. 
(jcneral conclusions cannot here b(‘ drawji because the material for research 
and tlu* data deiived trom bookkecffing aie relatively too slight. It has l)ecn 
possible to discf)v<.‘i oiil> a tendency and to offer a cursory iutroduction 
to later studies. 

Next tlie size of the lots is con.sidered, and tlie absolute couclusion is 
at once made that the \ early increase in net luofits rises with an extension 
in the area of the farms. Ihit the development shows a tendency to an equal- 
izatirni of net ])rofits will) the original net ])rotits of the time when the laud 
was taken over 

li takiii a]»solntel>' tlu^ oiigiiial net j)rofits are directly related t(i the 
ycarl\ inciease ; the greater they are, by so much tlie greatei are the yearly 
uetpr(»fits. If taken lelatively the increase is found to be greater in farms 
whicl) had at first little v alue 

'Pile <ivailab](‘ labour ])ower in colonists’ families h.i-» not notabF^ 
influcmced either al)s(>luttdy or p'latix'eiy the yearly increase in net prt>fits. 
If the lamily be large it uses a pro]>ortiomdely large amount of the farm 
])roduets, and wirious of its members must find exterior emjiloynient which 
seldom offers oj'port unities for saving. Tlie amount of eoiisum})tion and 
the available labour power of tlu* families Jiave liowaw'er influeneed the an- 
nual increase of net profits in tlie sense tliat tlie latter is proportionate to 
consumption. This relation, the connection betw'^een the growaiig value 
of the ])r()]K*rty and the TU’cds it su])plies, cannot he explained by the ma- 
terial of tlie enquiry. 

The relation of the net profits to the different origins of single* colonists' 
farms is shown as follow’s. The highest annual increase in v alue, absohitc 
and relative, occurs in farms established on fornu*r sites of the dwellings 
of cottagers and labourers. Next come sucli farms as stand 011 land jirc'vioiisly 
cultivated but having had no buildings : thirdly the farms formed on land 
which had not been cultivated previously ; and lastly tho.se on the sites 
of tlie labourers* leaseholds, the earlier toiyis, which show tlie least increase 
ill annual profits. 

Here also no general conclu.sions can be made ; first because the mum- 
ber of the invTvstigated lots is too small; and secondly because the effects 
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of this factor of the origins of the farms is influenced - strengthened or 
weakened — by other forces. Thus most of the torps 31 of them alto- 
gether ™ lie in tlie colonies in which farming is at its weakest, namely in 
Nipnli and Koskipaa. 

The circumstance is nevertheless noteworth^^ that the yearly increase 
in value of the farms on the entirely new sites is higher than that of those 
occupying the sites of torps. 


CoNCT.USION. 


\Yc will now briefly resume all that is contained in the foreg(3ing ])ara 

Tlie emjuiry into tlic lots colonized by jicasant smallholders has very 
iufliibitablv given the information that the colonizing euter])rise of the v^tate 
has been ci owned with success. By the institution of an es])echd credit 
fund for the landless ])0])ulation, bv" furnishing the colonists with cheap 
land credit, by the formation of a lease olhce. and by enlisting tlie aid of 
CO i)peration for the purjxise of acquiring land, colonizing enterprise has 
succevded in stiengtliening tlie position of the colonists a^ larnieis of the lots 
thev have ac(|uired, in providing them with a sur^^ livadihood, and in attach 
ing them to their native soil. The lia])])iness which once the\' sought over 
seas, which once called them to America, tliat belauded counti v, they now 
find more easily within their own land. Naturall> much enetg\ , activity 
and intense industry is demanded of the colonists : but nowhere can a man 
achaiiice himself if lie kee]) his hands in his pockets ; and from the social 
point of view the eflorts w'hich colonies must make on the land are 
certainh not more injurious to them than those incumbent on wa)rkers 
in factoiies and State industries. There must be economy every ste]) 
forward must be acconi]>anied ])y economical housekeejiing, if the deve- 
lopment o^’ a colonist ’s lot is to be at all rc^asonably ])rofitabl(\ Ihit the 
awakening of an agricultural sense, tlu* education in thrift especially of 
the unendowed pofmlaee these constitute, as the author oliserves, so 
lofty, so ini])ortaiit and so ediicatiomil an aim, that it alone gives great 
sigihfu'am'e to colonizing enterprise. 

\\ lieu the new Slate colonizing enterprise in Idnlaiid was initiated 
Ih'ofessor rianier (lebhard (j), the well-known creator of the Finnish 
co-o])eiative movement, wrote as follow^s : 

“ There are too many tamilies in Finland who own neither land nor 
house. There are at the same time vast extents of uncultivated territory 
of which part might be cultivated... It behoves that with the Iiel}) of ca])ital 
these two factors, the man and the land, be united : the result will be for 

(i) Atlas dr statist igur socnih sur Us communes rutahs de I'lnlandc cn k^oi. Hcl- 
1Q08 p. T.7. 
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Finland «iich hitherto nususjjected strength and new wealth as will contri- 
bute to making a better future for the country. It should be mentioned that 
the government and the representatives of the nation have taken this 
problem seriously, and they will doubtless find for it in the near future a 
happy solution 

It is with ‘satisfaction that we can state that this ])rophecy already 
begin‘^ to be fulfilled and that colonizing activity has already borne good 
fruit. It has led, as we have seen, to a progressive development of the 
property of the colonists, and in so doing has indicated the lines which 
the colonizing jiolicy of Finland should follow in the future. 
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THE QT’EvSTlOE ('>]• FORESTRY IN THIv KINGDOM OF SERBIA 


l)i I ICI U, SOURCl S 

Cm I IK j in Kii J'o uiniiEaK ii 1907^8 (s/n/is/ ^ >; / / 1 r s) lii kI , j h 
ILiporni IlpiiHjx M V Kpiri ipMHii.KiruMoo uk i iTvia (\annul Ikh m\ in (hi \iii 
I 111 t I \ ) JUUl nit Mil 


OitllR SO( RCl S 

\ 1> J M) 1(1 ^\!ifcn{liin tn '^uhn imltu < in '^nhn] idi 1 )ii 

lOVAlsOVlC (D G S) ()plO(|[ IMMOI \ '[plipo K K IllVMl \ KpdlUmm ( 

(\ I'lii ini Ihi U oofis in ih hin tiom if Stihia) Ikl^r di, i<)o > 

\\sk( 1 > M S) LI lllK {I fu '•^ohuin ]\ohIs) loo^ 

\ \siL (I) M *•' ) LIUm( V "la])ll(///f \\ > U ( f I (I 1 id i ) 

\ ASTc (\ MS) O Kuiurj mil ( nivjsja \ ( jirmpi (/// Diunilih n t Ih H > />> in 

s y/ / Jj li iad( I ) ) 


Hdoic cxaiiiimni; the condition of s\hicultuie 111 the kni5.^(1oiii oi 
Set bn It Is necessary to note the two lollow 11114 

1) vSelMcnltiiie in Old Serbia, that is within the Ian 1 of the kinsrdoni 
as it ( \isled befoie the Balkan Wais, ditleis somewhat Ironi s\h leultnie in 
the lecenth oeenimd country in re'sjKxt of the woodnl ternton, the 
quality of the tnnben and the method oi cuitivatim; it 

2 ) \n statistic<d data as to svlyicnltuie m Old and in New Serbia 
have not th(‘ same value Some are ceitamh very precise and venv 
detailed but others are summary and aiqiroximatc 

Tho^e whieli lelate to the extent and the (luality of the woocK m Old 
Serbia aie precise for there the de])artmental <idministrative bod\ care- 
fully diew u]) the cadaster with a view to ascertaining these fioints , but 
the data relating to the owmersJiip of the woodlands should be considered 
as a]>])U)ximate and only ]iartially exact The commissions, which are 
called Commissions oi Delimitation and were formed for the express pur- 
pose of del ei mining on the ancient territory the limits ot the pioperties 
of the State, the communes and individuals, have not >et brought the la- 
bours of the cadtLstcr to an end ev^^y where, although they have existed 
for twenty-five \ears, and dependable statistical data are available 
only for the woodlands in which Ihcn have conqileted their task 
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As regards the utilization of the woods in Old Serbia there are exact 
<lata only for the domanial forests. Those for the forests in private owner- 
ship are no more than apj)roximately accurate. 

Only summary data are available as to sylviculture in the recently 
occupied territory. Immediately after the occupation a commission was 
nominated to study sylviculture in the new territory. The departmental 
forest administrations, formed at the same time, were chaiged with the 
preparation of a ])rovisional cadaster. The reports of this commission and 
these administrative bodies contain data as to the condition of sylvicul- 
ture in the new territory, but having been collected in only one year they 
cannot be more than summary and approximate! 3^ accurate. 


§ I. IvXTJCNT OF WOOUEANDS AND VARIETIES OF TTMUER. 

Old Serbia. Old Serbia has an area of 4,830,260 hectares (i) Of 
this the woods occupy i,5J7,()0(> hectares, tliat is 31.4 per cent., and the}^ 
com]>rise i^vvry species of tree which growls in Central Europe but espe- 
cially beeches, oaks Scotch and spruce hrs and juniper-trees. 

Ik‘eches occupy 60 ]K'r cent, of all the woodland and are most numeious 
in the noith. The hrA\oods which cover onl}’ 12 ]>er cent, ol the territory 
are most frecjuently found in the west (depatlments of Uzice, Ciadk and 
Kruscievaz). The oak w'oods loim 2 3 per cent, ol the wTiodland and are 
in the south hlepartmeiits of Ktuscievaz, Xish and Toplitza). This distri- 
bution is however not absolute but comparative : all the species enumera- 
ted may be said to exist all over the country. 

Moi(‘ than halt the w'oodlaiids (x) ])er cent. - is formed of mixed 
trees. ThcTe are woods of beeches and oaks, and of oaks, beeches ami tirs. 
OnU" p) j)er cent, of the woodlands consist of trees ot a single kind. 

All the wa^ods of Old vSerbia are mature and ready to be cut. 

The most im])ortant wooded zones are the iollowang : 

1) In the east; 

a) ISIiroci, a beach wood of 27,000 hectares : 

b) Deli-Jovan, a beech wood of 7,000 hectares ; 

c) The wooded territoiy between the Poreeika and the Danube 
and between the lines joining the towns of Golubaz, Desjiotovatz and Bol- 
jcATitz, all beech wood and extending over 120,000 hectares 

2) In the wa\st : 

a) Maljen, a wood of beeche.s, oaks and firs lia\ang an area of 20,000 
hectares ; 

b) Bozania, a wood of 15,000 hectares, of beeches and oaks , 

c) Tara, a fir wood of about 25,000 hectares. 

3) In the south-west : 

a) Gocz, a wood of mixed firs on the slope and of beec'hes and oaks, 
having an aiea of more than 20,000 hectares. 


(i) I htctaie ~ 2 acreh i rood 3,>,383 poUs. 
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b) Golija, Cemerono and Copoanic woods, which occupy together 
70,000 hectares and are of mixed firs and oaks. 

4) In the south-east : 

J astrebaz, Toj^liza, Kukaviza, Suva Planina and Stara Planina, woods 
of mixed oaks and beeches which have a combined area of 130,000 
hectares. 

New Serbia. — New^ Serbia has an area of 3,800,000 hectares, of 
which 570,000 hectares or 15 per cent, are wooded. 

It should be noted that in a period which is not yet very remote New 
Serbia was extremely rich in woods. Iluring the last ten or fifteen years 
they have been burnt and destroyed by private persons and by govern- 
ment agents, by the former in order to gain pasturage for live stock and by 
the latter in order better to get rid of the comitadjis who infested the 
country. 

The commission nominated by the vSerbian government, to study the 
condition of sylviciilture in New Serbia, has e.stablished that 22,800,000 
hec'tares - that is ()0 ])er cent, of the woodland — are fitted exclusively 
for sylviculture wdiich might become a very lucrative branch of industry. 
The commission has proj)osed that all this land be reforested. 

In respect of the qualit}' of the timber New vSerbia is like Old vSerbia ' 
the same trees are found although in slightly different proportions. 

In New Serbia the beech and oak woods are most numerous. The}^ 
cover almost equal areas and constitute together 80 per cent of the wood- 
land. The fir woods occupy only 15 per cent and a^e met with most fre- 
quently in the south (woods of Morihovo, Marijano and Malesc). 

Most of the woods are mixed (woods of beeches and oaks, woods of 
firs and beeches). Woods of a single s})ecies of tree are very rare (Zlabar, 
Garvan, Korituic and the mountainous summits of Morihovo and Marijano) 

The most important wooded zones are the following : 

1) In the north : 

a) Zlatar, a fir wood having an area between b,ooo and 7,000 
hectares ; 

b) Jarut, a wood of beeches and oaks, having an area between 4,000 
and 5,000 hectares ; 

r) Slona Gora, a fir wood of from 3,000 to 4,000 hectares ; 

d) Rogosma, a wood of oaks and beeches of from 12,000 to 15,000 
hectares ; 

e) Co])aonic, a wood of oaks and beeches — 15,000 to 20,000 hectares ; 

/) Ciciaviza, a wood of beeches and oaks of 10,000 hectares. 

g) Prapastiza, oaks and beeches ~ 12,000 to 15,000 hectares. 

2) In the east : 

a) lyisaz, a wood of beeches and oaks of from 4 000 to 5,000 
hectares ; 

b) Placiacavita. a wood of oaks and beeches of from 15,000 to 16,000 
hectares ; 

c) Garvan and Goben, woods of beeches and oaks having a combined 
area of from 6 000 to 8,000 hectares. 
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3) In the south : 

a) Marijansca Planina, a wood of firs with beeches and oaks on the 
slope, of from 10,000 to 12,000 hectares ; 

h) Morihovo, a fir wood of r‘^,000 hectares ; 

c) Petrinske Planina, a wood of oaks and beeches of from 6,000 to 

8.000 hectares ; 

d) Baba and Buscieva Planina, a woofl of beeches and oaks of from 

5.000 to 6,000 hectares. 

4) In the west : 

a) Zegavaz, a wood of beeches and oaks of from 8,000 to 10,000 
hectares ; 

h) Caradaj, a beech wood of from 8,000 to 10,000 hectares ; 

c) Milanovaz, a wood of beeches and oaks of 10,000 hectares ; 

d) Blet, a wood of beeches and oaks of from 6,000 to 8,000 hectares. 


§ 2. The ownership of the woods. 

Old Serbia ~ As has already been said Commissions of Delimita- 
tion, charged to determine pro])erty rights in the w^oodlands, were founded 
by the law of i8<ji, that is twenty-five years ago 

They began work in 1892 ; but their activity was limited to two or 
three months a year ~ July, August and Se])tember — and as it has not yet 
come to an end the ownership of many woods is still uncertain. It follows 
that the relevant statistical data are exact only for the woods in which the 
delimitation has been executed and a])proximate for all the others. 

Most of the woods belong to the State and the communes. The State 
property has an area of 620,000 hectares, that of the communes 580,000 
hectares. The remaining woods belong to churches and convents as to 

60,000 hectares and to private jiersons as to 257,000 hectares. 

New Serbia. — Statistical data as to ])roperty rights in the wood- 
lands are entirely lacking for this territory. The commission charged to 
study the condition of sylviculture there neglected the question of owner- 
ship, for this is connected with the agrarian question which is the object 
of an enquiiy^ by another commission. 

Property in land in New^ vSerbia has retained features characteristic 
of the feudal regime, and these are found in the woodlands. 

The typical forms of landed jiroperty in New Serbia are the following : 

1) Domain ~ that is the property of the State, administered and en- 
joyed by the State directly. 

2) Mefat — the property of the State of which the use is left public. 

3) Baltalic — the property of the communes. It is always doubtful 
whether the communes are owners in fact, or are merely usufructories of 
land jurisdictorily owned by the State. 

4) Vakouf — the property of churchers and convents. In the case 
of these also there is doubt as to whether the churches and convents are 
true owners or merely usufructories. 
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5) Coria -- private property. 

Coria is found in three different forms : 

a) Property in the true sense of the word, buvsed on a legal title. 

b) Property resultant on usufruct, that is the property of a usufruc- 
tory of the State who declarers himself owner. 

c) Detention iollowing on illegitimate occupation of lands belonging 
to the State or the communes (Mefat, Baltalic), the detainer having, after 
some years, declared Inmself owner. 

The proportion in which these various kinds of ownerslxip, of usufnict 
and of possession as the result of prolonged occupation exist, is unknown. 

§ 3 Tin: UTILIZATION OF TIIF WOODS. 

OJd Serbia — ITitil i8()i, that is until the new law as to the woods 
was voted, it may be said that profit was derived from them by means of 
thefts of wood 

111 the communal woods felling, which was effected without any {state 
intervention, was considered to be the incontestable right of all indivi- 
duals belonging to the commune. The mayor ga\^e formal leave for it 
as need arose The leave specified only the number of trees which might 
be cut down . their choice was left to individual discretion. 

P'or tree felling in State woods .s])ecial leave from government officials 
was necessary. It was allow^ed freely on the .sole condition that the timber 
should be used for the feller or his family if he weie recognized to be ])oor ; 
otherwise he had to ])ay a small due. 

In 1he foini granting permission to cut dowui trees belonging to the 
State the number which might be felled was indicated. There was no 
restriction on choice. 

It is not astonishing that this method of administering the woods 
caus<'d their progressive disappearance but the destruction was less than 
might be supposed. The smallness of the ])0})ulatioii and the lack of 
means of transport were obstacles to this unscientific em]>loyment of the 
woods. 

The law of 1891 jmt a stop to it and gave a better basis to the uti- 
lization of woods 

According to the rules laid down by" this law the State woods can be 
utilized only on the following conditions : 

1) Before felling is allowed a .scheme for it is drawn up by the Forest 
Administration. 

2) The form giving permission to cut down trees not only specifies 
the number which may be cut down but also the condition that none may 
be felled except such as arc indicated by the competent Forest Admin- 
istration. 

3) Tree-felling for a commercial or industrial object and on a large 
scale cannot be effected without reforestation, for which a scheme is drawn 
up by the administration. 
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4) The use of mountain pasturages and the utilization of acorns arc 
limited as to season and area. The Forest Administration fixes the parti- 
cular woodland and the time — that is when and where the animals may 
graze. 

Ill addition to these rules, determining the utilization of the State 
woods, the law of 1891 is concerned with the communal woods and those 
in private ownership. Felling in communal woods is conditioned as in 
State woods. In woods in private ownership the conditions are a little 
less strict but in these also only trees indicated by the competent Forest 
Administration may be felled. 


* 


♦ ♦ 


The ofiicial statistics distinguish between wood cutting of three kinds: 

1) ^\()()dcntlillg for firewood ; 

2) woodcutting for domestic uses ; 

3) woodcutting for commercial and industrial objects. 

IJy woodcutting] for firewood is meant only the cutting done by the 
pea‘'ants, to obtain w^ood which they or their families burn or which they 
sell in the towms in small quantities. 

lly w^oodcutting for domestic uses cutting doru" by ])easants is also 
meant, in this case in order that they may mak(^ furniture or utensils or 
parts of agricultuial tools (§ 4h-5o) (i). 

Woodcutting for commercial and industrial objects comprises 

it) vSuch felling of large quantities of timber as is halntual to mer- 
chants. 

/;) The woodcutting of industrial workers and labourers whose 
material is wood. 

c) Woodcutting by merchants dealing in wood. 

WT)odcutting for firewood and domestic uses and woodcutting by 
workmen whose material is wood occur in all the dejiartuients, in the State 
woods as in the communal woods and in those in private owmershi]). 

Woodcutting by merchant dealing in wood takes place esjieciall}^ in 
the departments of Oolubaz ami Alessinaz where more than 80 per cent, 
of the timber felled altogether in Old vSerbia is cut down. 

Woodcutting for jmrposes of industr}^ and by merchants dealing in 
wood takes place in the departments of Faina Baseta, l^zize, Paseka, Kral- 
jevo, Procuplje, Kruscevaz and Pirot. In Prouplje and Kruscevaz oak- 
wood is cut down, in all the others firwood. Both kinds of felling take 
place almost exclusively in thcvState woods * such felling in the communal 
and private woods is quite negligible. 


(i) rVhiic natural econouiy was in foice w'oodcut 1 inp tor domestic use had a pnat 
importance which however is now diminishing more an<i more 
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We show the amount of timber of the different categories derived 
from the fellings of 1911 


I 

Woodcutting for firewood 

736-51 

2 

) ) domestic uses 

17 02Q 

3 

) ) commercial and in 



dustrial purposes 



a) woodcutting for firewood 

120 000 


by merchants in 



dustrial workers and workmen whose 



material is wood 

]I0 000 



520 b8o 


cubic metres (i) 


Woodcutting lor firewood and for the maternl of iiidustr\ has met 
all the needs of the country in these respects 

Tin foreign trade in firewood and wood as material was at fiist iinim 
portaiit but latterly there has been a change Wink in the past Serbia 
imported all her luxurious furniture from abroad she has m recent years 
begun to export her wood and her imports of furniture ha\e diminished 
moic and more 

The following table gives data as to th^' cx])ort iUid import of wood 
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a'' 
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47 L 395 j 

1 39^355 j 

131,829 

G5t>9 254 

i 

1,229,893 

1909 

1^5,686 1 

373984 

269751 

137 9()2 

246,691 

L^I4,835 

1910 

164,^41 

329 498 

260 009 i 

145, 3bo 

450,280 

936,340 

1911 

S4fVH6 1 

53b 184 

i>o 33 , 05 i 1 

166,368 

184,950 

122,245 

1912 


507,122 1 

839,318 1 

255»1M 

389,415 

999,4 16 


Pasturage in the woods and the utilization of acorns are enjoyed on a 
large scale but the relevant statistics are known only as to the State woods 
For 1915 thev are as follows 


(i) j culac incite 1 Tf 8 uibic \ ncl' 
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Pastured sheep i57,33h 

» cattle 2 1, 786 

>> goats 13.438 

» horses 2,680 

» h,55f) 


in addition to 23,583 ])igs fed on acorns (i). 

Serbia, - The utilization of the woods of New vSerbia consisted 
fundamentally, as in old vSerbia, in the theft of wood. 

It has been said that the large woods were burnt and destro\'ed. This 
was done ; 

1) By the “ ci])ciic ”, the land serfs, who, since they held no land and 
cultivated the land of feudatories under the obligation of paying feudal 
(lue^-, set fire to these woo<ls in ord(*r to obtain new pasturage for their 
live stock, the keeping of which since live stock were free from taxes — 
was their most lucrative form of activity. 

2) By government agents who burnt the woods in order that they 
might not shelter comitadjis 

In the ])enod of Tiukish domination the government and the private 
woods were regularly utilized, but most unscientifically and without the 
exercise of anv guardianship on the ])art of the State. vSo much was this 
the case that leav'e to cut wood in the government woods wxis obtained 
easily . by paying a xory small due one might cut down at one’s own dis- 
cietion as much as one chose. As for jirivate w'oods the vState con- 
cerned itself not at all with them : the wood was cut at the full and abso- 
lute discretion of the owners. 

Woodcutting was at this time undertaken to procure : 

a) firewood, 

b) irreeii branches for feeding live stock, 

() various kinds of wx)f)d 

Woodcutting for the two first of these objects was b} its(‘lf very im- 
portant ; that for the third was quite negligible. 

In all New^ Serbia there were in this period only two saw -works, namely 
in the wood of Ozaiiy which bgloiiged to the convent of St. Troiza and in 
the w’ood of Maistorsca Toia which belonged to the manufacturer and mer- 
chant Kecib Draga. 

It is probable that the ])asturage in the woods was very imjiortanl, 
but no data allow a precise idea of it to be formed. 

§ 4. POEHST ADMINISTRATION. 

The ancient territory of the kingdom of Serbia is divided into twenty 
four forevSt districts, each of which has its particular administration. 

(1) The uliliwilion ol tlu- acorns in tin uootls been very important in tl.c last 
twenty years durinjj: which the meat of tin* pig*^ called « palo/iic » has bten niucli cxi'orted, 
but ‘^uch t*xpv)nation is diminishing piogrcssivcly 
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liach district administradon comprises a chief administrator who is 
at its bead, several subordinate administrators and a suitable number 
of kee])ers. The chief administrator must have studied in a secondary 
and the subordinate administrators in a secondary or primary school of 
forestr> , while the keepers must have followed simple courses of instruc- 
tion in forestry. As there are no schools in vSerbia for this branch of know- 
ledge the administrators, both chief and subordinate, must have studied 
abroad ; but the courses of instruction in forestry for the keepers take 
place in Belgrade. 

The central foiest administration is part of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Industry and Commerce forming that one of its five sections which 
is called the forestry section. This has economic and jurisdictory divisions, 
of whicli the former directs the forest policy of the country, while, 
the latter has cbaige of the delimitation of forest landed propeity and of 
summonses to appear m cases of contiavention of the law in matters pet 
taimu'' to toiests. 


* 

jjt * 

If we stud\ sylvicultuie in Serbia with any depth we perceive its tw^o 
principal defects . 

1) The division into forest de[)artments, that is into forest departmen- 
tal administrations, is iTi<ide(}nate. The departments are too vast . it ivS 
impossible tor the administrator to su])eiintend and control forestry 
within one ot them and to ado])! opportune measures in good time. This 
division must therefore be completely recast, less extent must be given to 
the departments, and the staff emjiloyed in each of them must be increased. 

2) Reforestation, winch has certainly been somewhat neglected, should 
be the object ol more caie We have stated that the woods of New vSerbia 
occu])y only 15 per cent of the total area while more than bo jier cent 
IS fitted for svhactiUure. It is therefore nece^sar}^ to reforest if not all 
the exUnt of teintorv admitting of reforestation at least a considerable 
Tiart of it 

In Old vSerbia, where the woods oocnp\ 31 4 per cent, of the total area, 
the problem is easier to solve . the matter is merely one of building ii]) the 
woods m pioportion to the amount of tree-felling done The law makes 
reforestation comjmlsory only in the case of felling for a commercial or in- 
dustrial obieet All other felling, whatever its object, has the effect of 
thinning the woods It is therefore absolutely necf‘ssary to render refor- 
estation compulsory in every case, and in ever\ wood, whether public or 
private . 
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FORMATION OF Vf.RICU/n'K AI. COI.OMJ b FOR 'HIT JNDTANS - Bnhtm nfuial, 
Uueiios Avns, Nunilxr (1764, (i Tuyiisl i<ii() 


The iiicorpoiation of the native ])o])nlati()n in civil life has for long 
constant!} preoccupied the Argentine governnient, on account both of its 
social and of its economic advantages 

Recent decrees have attempted, within the limits allowed by the laws 
now^ in force, not only to solve the jirolikan for the native groups in the south 
of tile re])ublic but also to form colonies which aim especially at gi\ing a 
stable position to the Indians of the north. 

As a consecpience of colonizing necessities this undertaking has become 
particularlv uigeiit, and a proposed law, submitted to the congress, aims 
at piotecting the Indians from the manceuvres of imscrupnlous merchants 
and at encoui aging their definite establishment m certain zones appro- 
priated to them, l^ending the voting of this law however atlniinistrativc 
measures have been taken to obtain the same result immediately. Among 
them is the decree of 2 b July iqib which forms for the Tobas and Pilagaes 
Indians two colonies for arable and lie e stock farming 

Numerous groups of these natives have expressed their desire to bene- 
fit by the arraugoments made foi tlie Indian tribes and to establish them- 
selves at certain points of the Chaco and b'ormosa territory which they 
occupy already. After an enquiry made by government officials, wdiicli 
ascertained that these lands were appropriated to agriculture, two colo- 
nies for arable and live stock farming were formed, one in Chaco having an 
area of some 53,000 hectares (i), and the other reaching on the south to 
the Rio rilcoma}^ and comprising about 85,000 hectares 

A new ste]) has thus been taken towards the civilization of these tribes’ 
they abandon the nomad state and agree to establish theirisch’es m a 
fixed place and give themselves up to the work of agriculture 


(i) bud arc acrc^ i rood ^5 38 ^ pole* 
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ClyOSl^K STCTTEEME:nT ' Ihilgiiv*^ Remt’w Sydney, July igK). 

One very material effect of the war has been to check the subdivision 
of large estates suitable to closer settlement As regards New v^outh 
Wales, returns from the leading centres in each district show that the pro 
cess of cutting uj) the larger estates has practically ceased. A few smaller 
properties have been sold in blocks principally to adjoining holders, but 
the movement towards subdivision which was geneial a few years ago has 
stopped for the time. A few districts report that no estates large enough 
for subdivision are left, but generally the stoppage is ascribed to the finan- 
cial stringency caused by the war, while in some centres the bad season has 
been another deterrent. The check is, of course, onlv temi)Oiary, and 
with the return of normal conditions closer settlement will again become 
impoi taut. 

In the north gcneiallv subdivision is practicallv at a standstdl Part 
of the Conningdale estate in the NewKngland district was ioi sale in seven 
blocks, aggregating 5,200 acres, ot which four were sold to adjoining owners. 
A few vStation jiroperties were sold right out, and a few homestead farms 
changed haiuK. 

In the Warialda district there has lieen no subdivision, but it has been 
decided to subdivide some ol the larger j^rojierties of which a few ])ortions 
have already been sold privately Holdings previously subdivided are 
being sold iiiecenieal, but the business is generally slack 

In the south the situation is practically tlie same, most centres report- 
ing " nothing doing The Clifton estate. Young, which comprised 5,000 
acres was divided among ffve buyers. Woodlvn, Beckoin, w^as cut up 
into four farms and sold ; and Ringambil, Mirrool, is said also to have been 
sold for closer settlement A few stations have sold, notably Willie Ploma. 
Cundagai, and Talbingo, Tiunnt, but generally there has been little busi- 
ness in this direction. In the HilLston district siirv^c3^ors have been busy 
on the piojiosed railway from Griffiths to HilLston. A large area is expect- 
ed to be tlirown open to closer settlement shortly and the construction 
of this line is iKinnd to lead to a closer settlement of the ceiitial division 
In the west it is expected that subdivision will be resumed. 


AUvSTRIA. 

AORICia/niR^E EABOUR IN DAEMATIA ~ Kaucky (M) iHc landwinuHfthchc 
Lohnarbnt in Dalmihen ])cr Arbettsnachwcis. Vienna, Year i<)i6, Part 

Dalmatia, which suffers permanently from a great scarcity of labour, 
is not only that one of all the Austrian crown lands which is poorest in fertile 
land, but is also that in which wages are highest. 
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The high wages seem to be due to three causes . 

(1) The absence of a real labouring class, — This is due to the circum- 
stances that the peasants were, even before 1848, free from all subjection ; 
that the Southern Slav institution of the “ Hauskommission ”, partially 
preserved, ensures to each man a share, however small, of landed property ; 
and that the extent of the common lands — pasturage and heath — 
provides even the poorest with the minimum indispensable to life Further 
the nearness of the sea affords various sources of profit. 

In the time of Venetian rule the noble landowners already complained 
of the high wages, which, they alleged, made the profitable cultivation of 
vines impossible. This is the reason for the extraordinary extension of 
mHayage in Dalmatia. That land should be farmed by the holder’s family 
is the rule ; and holders who are not farmers, or who cannot cultivate their 
lands through the members of their families, usually grant them on lease to 
metayers In these conditions there is only a limited demand for wage-earn- 
ing labour 

(2) 1 he technical character of the agriculture - Dalmatia has always 
been a a me country, that is a country of intensive agriculture in which 
secondary crops aie insignificant and most frequently much neglected, 
and live stock has little importance. The result has been an unscientific 
distribution of labour which entails sometimes unemployment, sometimes 
high wages, without relation to the conditions of life among the rural 
population in the seavsons of their ]irincipal labour^ — those of the vintage 
and of weeding. The vintage can emphw women and children, but 
weeding needs the strength of a grown man, and it is in the peiiod in 
which it IS practised that the highest wages are paid When this season 
is past the need for labour is less, and wages sink to some extent, chiefly as 
regards the part of them paid in kind. 

3) 'J'he emigration to America, A it sir ah a and Xcic Zealand ichich is 
principally caused by the crisis in citiculiare. ~ The desire to emigrate has 
taken deep root and become inherent in the Dalmatian mentality 

It may be affiimed that ten per cent, of the agricultural population, 
that is some 50,000 persons who include the best elements of the Dalmatian 
people, are employed in foreign countries. The resultant and constant lack 
of labour cannot be counterbalanced by the use of niacliinery, for machines 
are not to be thought of in cultivating vines The same limitation a])plies, 
except in a few districts, to the other crops, a fact sufficiently explained by 
the configuration of the soil of Dalmatia. 

An occasional fall in the price of wines, such as occurred some years 
ago, was not followed by a noticeable fall in wages. Its only marked result 
was a recrudescence of emigration to America and an aggravation of the 
scarcity of labour. Viticulture depends on a permanent investment of 
capital and allows small scope to the adjustment of labour according to 
the probable yield. Therefore wages must be looked upon net as costs of 
production, properly so called, but rather as costs of upkeep for which 
there should be compensation in good years. 

The present war has caused on the whole an important rise in wages. 
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At lyissa in the middle of March 1914 they were from 5 to 5.50 crowns (l) 
a day, in addition to breakfast and a midday meal which included wine. 
Therefore for a working day, lasting from seven in the morning until 
five in the evening, the actual value of the wage was more than 8 crowns. In 
some cases it was even 10 crowns. 

The wage generally comprises the labourer's keep, valued at from 2 
to 2.4 crowns a day, as well as from 1.20 to 2 crowns a day in cash. 

When several labouiers of unequal strength, skill and energy are en- 
gaged together they usually receive a uniform wage. Cash wages and 
keep that is total wages — vary greatly in different di.stricts. 

Seasonal migrations to the Dalmatian vineyards are unimportant as 
compared to the need for labour. In the south Montenegrins have 
hitherto thus migrated to the Ckilf of Cattaro and the Ragusa district. 

In the north and centre of Dalmatia there is, on the other hand, a 
seasonal migration of labour from Zagorje, the Dalmatian hinterland and 
the home of the valued Dalmatian servants. The population is here chiefly 
occupied by live stock and cereal farming and therefore lacks employ- 
ment at the exact time at which work is in full swing in the vine district. 

In Zagorje it.self, where the conditions of existence are i)rimitive, wages 
are much lower than elsewhere in Dalmatia, but as regards the work they 
provide the labourers of 1 his district are far behind those of the coast dis- 
tricts and the islands. 

In Zagorje a rise in wages is also to be observed, for the cultivation of 
vines is gaining ground in the valleys which have a good ex])Osure, and emi- 
gration is increasing steadily. Moreover the saw-works of the Bosnian for- 
ests and the cement factories of the coast have an undeniable attraction for 
the border pojiulations. The construction of the j^roposed railways will 
have the effect of further raising wages. 

(0 1 crown e«ou1 io</ at pat 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


GERMANY. 


THE GENERAL RAIFFEISEN FEDERATION OF NEUWIED 

IN T914-1915. 


SOURCE 

JAIIRESBERIUKT DFS GENERALVEMiANDES LANDLICHER GENOSSENSCHAFTKN TPR DEUTSCH 
r AND E R FtjR 19I5 UND SXATISlIK DFR RAIFFEISENSCHEN GENO'^ST NSCHAFTFN fPR I914 
{Annual Report of the General (fetation ot Rural Co operative Societies in Germany fof 
191S and Statistics of Co operative Societies of the Raiffeisen Type in 1914) 


At the end of 1915 there were in Germany 28,652 rural co-operative 
societies of which 5,680 or 20 per cent belonged to the General Raiffeisen 
Federation, 16,857 or 58 per cent, to the General Federation of German 
Rural Co-operative Societies of Offenbach, and 6,115 or 22 per cent, to the 
nine independent district federations. 

The General Raiffeisen Federation includes members of two kinds, 
direct and indirect members. 

Its direct members are one central bank , fifteen central co-opera- 
tive societies of which six are co-operative banks and nine co-operative 
stores ; thirteen district federations, of which two have their headquarters 
at Berlin, and one each at Brunswick, Breslau, Dantzig, Erfurt, Frankfort- 
on-Maine, Cassd, Coblentz, Koenigsberg, Eudwigshafen, Nuremberg and 
Strasbourg. 

The indirect members are 1,598 co-operative credit soaetiei , and 1,066 
co-operative societies not transacting credit operations, namely sixty-five 
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consumers' societies, 489 societies for the sale of agricultural products, 445 
societies of labour and production, and sixty-seven mixed societies. 

The General Raiffeisen Federation underwent several changes in 1915, 
Eighty-four new indirect members, of which forty-eight were co-operative 
credit societies, adhered to it ; and twenty-three members, eight of them 
co-operative credit societies, ceased to belong to it. The net increase was 
thus one of sixty-one members, forty of them co-operative credit societies 
and twenty-one of them co-operative societies of other types. The net 
increase was one of 137 in 1914, and one of 196 in 19I3. 

The changes were as follows in as far as they concerned direct members : 
the two Mecklenburgs separated themselves from the district federation of 
Berlin and a special federation was^founded in them; two new co-operative 
stores were founded. 


* 

* # 


The business of all these co-operative societies has been much affected 
by the war. In the annual report the management signalizes the following 
events as having had a great influence on their activity : 

1. Economic activity and the demand for credit have diminished, 
owing to mobilization, to the econoniic blockade which has cut off Ger- 
many from foreign markets, to the reduction of purchases to the absolutely 
necessary minimum, etc : 

2. The increased circulation of paper which rOvSe from its level of 4.8 
‘'thousand million marks (i) at the beginning of the war to one of 6 q million 
marks at the end of IQ15. 

3. The reduced demand for credit and the increased circulation of 
paper have caused uninvested large capital to be sent to the banks instead 
of to co-operative credit societies. This has disturbed the equilibrium of 
the relations between the banks and their clients. Debtors' accounts have 
diminished and those of creditors have increased. In order to invest this 
money which comes to them profitably the banks have lent considerable 
sums to the communes and the State. 

4. State intervention in the economic life of private citizens has no- 
ticeably increased, especially as regards the trade in foodstuffs. This is 
monopolized by the State, or rather by institutions created to such end, of 
which at the end of 1915 there were about thirty. They have used the co- 
operative stores wliich has increased the amount of business done by these. 

5. Mention should finally be made of the constant or temporary in- 
terruption of the work of co-operative societies within the war zone. 

Having made this general review we will now give a more detailed 
account of the different types of co-operative societies. 


(1) X mark = about ii at i>ar. 
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§ I. The centrai. bank. 

The Central Bank (Landwirischajtliche Zcntraldarlchnskas^e in N etmieu) 
Stock Society maintains a balance of^redit among all co-operative so- 
cieties belonging to the General Raiffeisen Federation. 

Its shareholding members are all the co-operative credit societies be- 
longing to this federation ; vsaving that * 

i) it does not include as shareholding members sixty Bavarian and 
158 Pomeranian co-operative societies although they belong to the (xeneral 
Raiffeisen Federation, 

and 2) it does include as shareholding members, although they do 
not belong to this federation, 256 co-o]>erative credit societies which were 
at first members both of the federation and of the Central Banks but have 
ceased to belong to the former while remaining in the latter. 

The sphere of the Central Bank includes not only its shareholding mem- 
bers but also all co-operative societies belonging to the General Raiffeisen 
Federation, that is all of them other than the credit societies, all the co- 
operative banks and all the co-operative stores forming part of the General 
Raiffeisen Federation 

The headquarters of the Central Bank are at Neuwied. It ha^ branches 
in all the district federations, one in each. Until igoc) there was a stores 
attached to each branch, as a scs.'tion of it. luom ic)09 these stores were 
replaced in Berlin, Breslau, Bruiii>wick, Dantzig, h>fnrt, Ca.ssel and Co- 
blentz by independent co-operative stores, but at Koenigsberg, Krankfort- 
on-Maine, I,udwigshafen, Nuremberg and Strasbourg they are still open 
as sections of the re‘'j)ective branches. 

At the end of IQ15 the Central Bank had 4,1)36 shareholding members. 
In 1914 it had 4,785, that is i^q more, which is because in X()i5 sixty Bava- 
rian and 158 Posnanian co-operative societies ceased to belong to it while 
it was joined by sixty-nine new members 

Up to 1913 the capital in shares was of 10,000,000 marks ( )n 13 June 
1913 a vote was given in favour of raising it to fifteen million marks. Of tliis 
sum 12,453,750 marks had been paid up at the end of 1914. During 1915 
the remainder, namely 2,546,250 marks, was paid up, and in December 
1915 the increase of the capital to twentv million marks was voted 

The movement of money between the Central Bank and its share- 
holders, the rural banks, has been noticeably accelerated in comparison 
with previous years, as is seen from the following figures : 


1913 359,608,000 marks 

1914 318,297,000 

1915 691,269,000 


If such total movement be analysed into its component parts, that is 
receipts and expenditure, it is seen that during the war the increase of re- 
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ceipts has been much larger than that of expenditure. While before the 
war receipts were alwa3^s less than expenditure, the converse has been true 
during the war, as is seen from the following data : 

1913 1914 1915 

Reccipt.s .... 178,186,000 marks 183,051,000 marks 390,605,000 marks 

JCxpenditure 181,422,000 ” 155,246,000 ” 300,664,000 ** 


Excess of Rea'ipls —^,236,000 ” -{-27, 805,000 ” 4-^9»94i>Wo 


The excess of receipts over expenditure would have been even greater 
in 1915 if important sums had not been deducted for the purpose of sub* 
scribing to the public debt. The following sums were subscribed to it in 
the Central Bank, its branches and the rural banks : 


10.000. 000 marks to 

45.000. 000 '' 

85.000. 000 

127,000,000 


1st. war loan 
2nd. ’’ 

4th. ’’ " 


It is calculated that for the purpose of these subscriptions the sum 
of 132 million marks was taken from the Central Bank ; which is to say 
that ordinary expenses amounted only to 168,664,000 marks, or 221,941,000 
marks, less than the receipts. 

The deductions for the purpose of subscription to the public debt 
are very noticeable if the amounts of monthly expenditure be considered. 
They were as follows : 


Januar>' . . . 7,587,000 marks July- • ■ * i ’,,329,000 marks 

Fcbmarj . 6,907,000 ” 8,053,000 ” 

March . 0,3 j9, 000 ” vSeptember 103,321,000 ” 

Apixl ... . 47,319,000 ” October 30,607,000 

May . . 6,404,000 ” November ... . 10,251,000 ” 

June . . . 9,191,000 ” December 21,356,000 


In the months of April, September and October, those namely in which 
subscriptions were made to the public debt, the sum taken from the Cen- 
tral Bank was from six to ten times greater than in the 6ther months. 

Since receipts exceeded expenditure there was a disturbance of equi- 
librium as regards the leciprocal relations between the Central Bank and 
its shareholders. While before the war the Central Bank was always the 
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creditor of its shareholders, it has become during the war their debtor, as 
is shown by the following figures which refer to marks * 



3X December 1913 

31 July 1914 

31 December 1914 

31 December 1915 


— 


— 

— 

Debit Account . 

79,009,000 

79,100,000 

96,281,000 

166,744,000 

Credit 

82,004,000 

83,900,000 

72,737,000 

45,300,000 

Excess of Credit 

Account . 

3,0^1,000 

Excess of Debit 

4,800,000 Account . 23, *>44, 000 

129,144,000 


The movement of money between the Central Banks and the co-oper> 
ative societies other than credit societies, and such movement betweec 
the Central Bank and the district co-operati\ e banks, has the same charais 
teristics, although the disturbance of eqmlibrium, which has been shown, n 
in this case only to be foreseen and not >et accomplished The Central 
Bank is still the creditor of these co-operativ e societies, but its credit with 
them has much diminished 

a) The Central Bank's account with the distnct co-operative banks 

31 December 1914 31 December 1915 

Credit Account . . . marks 4,340,000 3,140,000 

Debit )) . . " 440,000 940,000 

Excess of Credit Account " 3,900,000 2,200,000 

b) uith co-operahve societies other than credit societies 

31 December 1914 31 December 1915 

Credit Account . . . marks 10,238,000 6,038,000 

Debit )) . '' 720,000 1,343,000 

Excess of Credit Account . '' 9,518,000 4,695,000 

The movements of money between the Central Bank and the co*oper 
ative stores has an entirely contrary aspect. Since the trade of these 
stores has, as we shall presently see, increased, their debts to the Central 
Bank have increased also. 

At the end of 1915 these debts amounted to 5,565,553 marks as against 
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a credit of only 141,088 marks This represents an increase of three nitlUon 
marks on the debts at the end of 1914 

The same causes have led to an increase of the capital employed in the 
trading sections of the branches of the Central Bank At the end of T914 
onh^ 4,700,000 marks was thus employed but on December 1915 this 
sum had come to be 8,500 000 marks 

The movement of money between the Central Bank and the large 
banks, that is those furmsbing money m the form of loans, has an aspect 
like that, already described, of the movement between the rural banks and 
the Central Bank Since receipts exceed expenditure and there is thus 
a balance of motif^y, the Central Bank instead of taking loans pays money in 
quantities to these large banks so that from their debtor it has become 
their creditor 

The debit and credit accounts of the Central Bank with these banks 
give the following figure*^ 


31 Detcrabet 1913 


31 De embci X914 31 Det(iul)a 1915 


Debit Af count UMrks 20, >8 000 

Crtdil 82 4 000 


3,( 60 UOO 3 (K)0 (K )0 

0 >0 i s <' i8 000 


I xct ss of Debit \ l - 
ionni 


I of Crtdit 

-.0 It 000 count m irks i o>o 


I 


f ooo 


Since the Ceiitr il Bank has a considerable balance in nionev its credit 
with these large banks would be yet more important if this balance were 
not employed on investments to which before the war there was little or 
no recourse 

It has been invested in a) State bdls , Ij) loans to communes c) parti- 
apation in the business of co operative producers' societies 

01131 Decenibei 1915 the bank held State bills of the value of 18 8^9 166 
marks , wheieas on ji December 1914 the value of those it held was 
7,800,162 marks and on 31 December 1913 it was 3,680616 marks 
It^ loans to communes amounted on 31 December 1915 to 83 272 574 62 
marks It then ]>articipated in the business of co operative xiroducers' 
societies to the extent of 920,050 marks 

To give a clearer idea of the business of the Central Bank we rejiroduce 
some items of its balance-sheets 
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31 December 1^13 

31 December 1914 

31 December 19x3 

Number of shareholders 

4,700 

4,78s 

4,636 

Paid-up capital 

11,485, 2^0 

I 2 , 451 , 7 So 

15,000,000 

'Turn -over of bank 

1,108,300,000 

j ,424,500,000 

3,398,300,000 

State bills held . 

680, 616 

7,800,462 

18,839,166 

Credit account with rural banks 

Credit account with non-credit co 

82,041,701 

71,^66,856 

45,299,833 

opt rail VC socielus 

Including? credit account with pro 

16,019,0^8 

18,61 4,365 

17,875,864 

ducers’ LO-operati\c societus 

:> 

1 0,2 38,000 

6,038,000 

Credit account with conimunts 


? 

83,^72,575 

Credit account with large hanks 

‘^^ 4,^04 

5,281,028 

15,657,948 

Debit account with rural beiiks 

Debit account with non cicdit <0 

7(^010,4 42 

96, 367,740 

1 66,; 4 4,206 

operative societies 

1,988,561 

s. 756, 727 

S 8 - 7,249 

Ahit account with large banks 

20,984, ’)2 4 

3 , 019,9 t 4 

3,000,000 

§ 2 District Co-operative Banks for Co 

-Operative Societies other than 


Credit Societies {Zentralkassen fur Betnebsttenossenschaften). 

As has been seen the Central Bank grants loans to co-operative so- 
cieties Before iq 12 however its lelations with these societies were little 
developed for its by-law's did not allow it to grant loans on current account. 

In order that these societies might command credit of this description 
co-opeiative banks for non-credit co-o})erative societies were formed wher- 
ever there were branches of the Central Bank, and they acquired the 
legal form of regi.stered societies of limited liability 

All co-operative societies other than credit societies in the district, 
that is all belonging to the local district federation, are accepted as share- 
holding members of these banks. Co-o])erative societies not belonging 
to the federation and individuals may be admitted to the same status 
exceptionally. 

The co-operative banks maintain a balance of credit among their 
members. 

In practice they have shown no great vitality. This is due to the fact 
that the credit necessary to the producers' co-operative societies is of a 
different kind from that required by the credit co-operative societies The 
producers' co-operative societies need large capital to be used for building 
machines etc : that is capital which may be sunk permanently — - and this 
involves a need of long-term loans. The}^ rarely command free capital 
which they can place at the disposal of the bank having the duty of main- 
taining the balance of credit. 

Since these co-operative banks could not satisfy the needs of the pro- 
ducers' co-operative societies, the by-laws of the Central Bank were modi- 
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fied in 1912 to allow it to grant loans on current account to these societies, 
and to issue bonds based on these loans. Since 1912 the business of the 
Central Banks with non-credit co-operative societies has increased, while 
the business of the credit banks has diminished more and more and several 
of them have been wound up. 

At the end of 1914 there were six co-operative banks for non-credit 
co-operative societies in Breslau, Dantzig, Cassel, I^udwigshafen and Stras- 
bourg, but the three latter are being wotmd up. 

On 31 December 1914 the number of members was as follows * 

Number of Members. 

~ other 

Producers’ Co- operative 

Co- operative Sodetics Total 

Societies & — 

— individuals 


Breslau 187 13 200 

Dantzig 86 35 121 

Cassel 16 5 21 

Cologne 8 9 17 

Ivudwigshafen ..,.11 10 21 

Strasbourg 6 7 13 


314 79 393 

On 31 December 1913 the capital in shares was as follows . 

Number of Shares Paid-up Capital 


Breslau 5»234 1,055,480 marks 

Dantzig 1,867 370,162 » 

Cassel 865 173,000 » 

Cologne 584 5,840 

Ludwigshafen .... 4>946 98,920 ^ 

Strasbourg 462 9,260 » 


13,958 1,712,662 marks 

The working capital was as follows : 


1913 23,852,966 marks 

1914 19.856,625 
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The htisiness of the co-operative banks is shown by the following table 
which gives several items of the^balance sheet of 1014. The numbers 
refer to marks. 






Bieslau 

Dantzig 

Tum-over 

51,469,266 

331,000,000 

Credit Account with 



members . . 

5,640,236 

7,573.065 

Credit Account with 



banks 

— 

35,000 

State biUs held 

3.937 

136,932 

Debit Account with 



members 

517,982 

3,206,000 

Debit Account with 



batiks 

1.714,273 

122,000 

Deposits 

2,378,182 

4,632,000 


Cassel 

Cologne 

budwigs 

hafen 

Strasbourg 

Total 

42,177,000 



500,000 

1,224,500 

5,187,200 

431,557,966 

1,480,381 

468,476 

1,522,147 

1,020,500 

17,704,815 

84,406 

11,192 

1 

83,000 

1 

202406 

1 152,061 

257,602 


25.561 

58,014 

4,065,159 

969.314 

448,339 

1,335,662 

442,725 

839,553 

90,393 

4,0x1,488 

1 8,960,953 


As statistical data for 1915 are lacking, changes brought about by 
the war cannot be shown ; yet it may fairly be stated that the war has 
produced in the business of these institutions the same changes as those 
we have noticed in the business of the Central Bank 

§ 3 The Co-operatwe Stores (Zentralwareninstitut). — The co-operative 
stores, of which the first was formed in 1909, aim at ensuring to the rural 
co-operative societies the advantage of buying and selling in the gross. 
They have direct relations only with the co-operative societies, that is to 
say they buy and sell merchandise on behalf of the societies, not on behalf 
of the members of these. Until 1909 the purchase and sale of goods on behalf 
of the societies was practised by the Central Bank, by means of its sections 
which were especially responsible for the goods. Since that year the Cen- 
tral Bank has sought to supersede these special sections by the co-operative 
stores which it is endeavouring to form. 

At the end of 1915 there were nine co-operative stores of which tvvo had 
been formed in December, so that only seven practised the purchase and 
sale of goods in 1915. These stores are at Berlin, Brunswick, Breslau, 
Dantzig, Erfurt, Cassel and Coblentz. The special sections belonging to 
the Central Bank still exist at Frankfurt-on-Maine, Koenigsberg, Ludwigs- 
hafen, Niiremberg and Strasbourg. 

The legal form of the co-operative stores is that of registered societies 
of limited liability. Only one of them, that at Berlin, is a stock com- 
pany (I). 


(i) In 1914 a Centre of the Co-opemtive Stores was formed with the object of buying and 
selling merchandise on behalf of these stores. 
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All co-operative societies belonging to the General Raiffeisen Federa- 
tion are admitted as shareholding members, as are individuals in the case 
of a special permission On 31 December 1915 the seven co-operative 
stores numbered altogether 2,575 members, 2,397 these being rural 
banks, eighty-five of them non-credit co-operative societies, and ninety- 
three of them individuals As compaied with 1914 the increase was 
one of 1 51 members 

The CO operative stores buy and sell merchandise on behalf of their 
members, and on behalf of all the co operative societies constituting the 
General Raiffeisen Federation even if these be not members 

The activity of the co-operative stores and of the sections of the Cen- 
tral Bank which deal in merchandise extended before the war over the 
following field 

1 The sale of merchandise in the market on behalf of the co-opera- 
tne societies 

2 The purchase of merchandise in the market on behalf of the co- 
operative societies 

3 The purchase of merchandise from the co o])crative societies and 
the sale theieof to them 

Be\ond such business the sale m the market of merchandise bought 
there is effected from time to time, but only in the case of a stores having 
miscalculated the demand and the supply of co operatn e societies 

Since the beginning of the war changes have been mtiodnced into the 
business of co operative stores a) their trade on their own account, that 
IS their sale in the market of merchandise bought there, has increased , 
b) trading commissioned by the State and the communes has been intro- 
duced The activit}^ of the co operatn e stores and of the sections deal- 
ing in merchandise has, as we shall see, increased during the war and con- 
sequently it has been necessary to increase the capital m shares The five 
co-operative stores have increased their capital in shares as follows 


B( rim fiom 

800 000 marks lo 

I oo( 00 > maiks of which 

) 1 1 000 m irks IS paid up 

Brtslau 

I ooc 000 

I soo,ooo 

1 ,200 000 

Dantzij? 

I <^00 000 

I 8oo,oof) 

I,SoO 000 

Eriurt 

I 000,000 

I 500 ( ( 0 

1 01^,750 

Cabscl 

*?f)o 000 

1,000,000 

612 7*^0 ’ 

At the 

same time the 

working capital has 

been increased from 


21,527,240 marks to 31,093,246 marks 

The Central Bank has similarly increased the capital employed in its 
commercial sections from 4,700,000 marks to 8,500,000 marks 

The trade of the co-operative stores and the commercial sections has 
noticeably increased, as is shown by the following table. 
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The value of the merchandise bought and sold was * 

1913 135721,137 inarks 

1914 157,630,291 

19^5 299,272,490 


The statistical data do not distinguish between trade on behalf oj 
the co-operative trading societies and trade on coinniission on behalf of the 
State and the communes. If however the trade in each kind of merchandise 
be considere(l separately, it is seen that the increase we have indicated has 
been caused exclusively b> the trade on commission on behalf of the vStatc 
and the communes, while the tiadc on behalf of the co-operative societies 
has rather diminished than otlierwise 

In order better to observe the influence of the war on the business o: 
these establishments we think it wall be well to compare their trade m th< 
period before the war witli theii trade during the war We will take, as ai 
iUvStance, tlieir trade in the period between i January 191 3 and 30 June 1914 
and will compare it with that which they accomphshed between i July IQI*: 
and 31 December 1915 


Qu.mtitits m Ztntncr'^ (i) 


Artick'S of Meuhaiuiise 

I Jan H)i3 — 

30 June 

1 Jul> ifiH — 

31 Dei. 1915 

DilTertiice in terms 
of perttntdge 

M-iuiiie 

16,313.519 

10,419,045 

1 —36 1 

ForajiL 

5,660,237 1 

5.590,151 

— 11 

Seedb 

1 132,580 ] 

125,379 

— 54 

Combust 1 bits 

' 1 5 . 292 , 75 -i 

16,239,109 

63 

Corn 

11,198,776 1 

1 

19,182,257 

+ 7 JI 5 

j 

'I cUal 

! 

' 48,597,87^ 

^1.575241 

j _ 

i f- 6 I 


(1) Zt^ntnci — no 25 lbs. 
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ArUcles. i)i Merchaii<Use 

- 

Value In Marks 

I Jan IQI3 — 1 I July 1014 — 

30 June 1914 ! 31 Dec 1914 

Difference in terms 
of percentage 

Mama c ... 

53,571 

35,582 

- 33-6 

Foragt . .... 

3 ^, 7<^3 

64,770 

-f 67.9 

Seeds 

4,258 

4,530 

i ^ 8.5 

Conibasiibl( s 

lt\;98 

10,876 

' } 0.7 

1 ’ 

Corn 


237,879 

I T63.7 

1 

Total . i 

197,582 

353 ,(> 4 i 

1 r 79.2 

Machiiu s 

0.635 

6,119 

— 36,5 

( >thcr article s . 

t 8,647 ' 

1 

1 1,987 

1 73 3 

'total 

1 

1 2 I 5,862 

374,748 

i 73 6 


If we examine the trade in each kind of merchandise se])arateh^ we 
arrive al the followini^ coiiclnsions : 

1. The tiadc in manure has diminislied during th(‘ war, in quantity 
as in value Tlie diminution in quantity has liowevei b(‘en gn atei than 
that in value, which is to say that prices have lisen Tlie diminution of 
the tiade is due to : a) the fact that importation from abioad has become 
impossible (salt])etre, guano): b) the large quantilievS of manure euqdoyed 
for militaiy ]nir])o«es (azote, sulphuric acid). 

2. The tiade in forage has diminished in respect of quanlit> but only 
to ail insignificant extent, in spite of im])ortation from abroad having been 
impossible. The pre-war trade* in imported foiage lias bc*cn ieplac(*d by 
commissioned tracle on belialf of the State : large quantities of bran have 
been sold and distributed by the lUvStitutions on behalf of the vState. 

As regards the value of the trade in forage it has increased by 67.9 per 
cent, during the war, which is to say that ])iices have risen noticeably. 

3. The trade in seed has diminished in respect of quantity but, on 
the other hand, has increased in respect of value. Hence prices have 
risen here also. 

The diminution in quantity is due to the fact that importation fiom 
abroad has become iin])ossible. 

4. The trade in combustibles has slightly increased, but such in- 
crease depends partly on the commissioned trade on behalf of the State and 
the communes. 

5. Very great changes have occurred in the trade in corn, an article 
of merchandise in which the trade has been monopolized by the State. 

The trade in corn shows an increase during the war of 71.3 per cent, 
in respect of quantity. This figure refers exclUvSively to trade on commis 
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sion for the State. As regards value the trade has increased by 163.7 per 
cent., which is to say that prices have risen very much. 

6. The trade in machines duringe the war has cHiiiiiiished in respect 
of value by 3.5 million marks, that is by 36.5 per cent. In the annual re- 
port it is noted regretfully that the diminution is not due to a decreased 
demand but to a decreased supply, the importation of machines from Great 
Britain and the United vStates having become impossible during the war. 

7. The trade in goods comprised by the heading “ other articles 
has increased l)y 73.3 per cent, during tlie war. The whole of such increase 
is in the commissioned trade in potatoes on behalf of the vStatc, as is seen 
by the following table which shows the trade in potatoes of the co-operaf ive 
stores of Brunswick, Ihintzig, Koenigsbeig and Nuremberg (i). 


QuanUt> V.iluc 

1 (nil KH to juiu T)i j ')>^,oor muks 

50 Jiui( inM ’ 1 iwis ’ ’>‘' 1 * 

As is seen b> 1he.se hgiiies l]u‘ rpiantity has iiicrea‘'ed 58 5 per cent 
and the value by ]K‘r C( nt , wliich N to say llud prices have risen. 

We aiv‘ theiefore in a ])osi 1 ion to draw tlu^ following conclusions : 
^7) The trad(" on behalf of co-ojicrative societies iii all articles of nier 
chandise has diminivshed in lesjiect of (juantity. In iesj)ect ot value, only 
the trade in maiiuies lias diminisiRd, while the trade in all other articles 
of uieTchandise has incieased owing to the cou'-idei able rise iu ])rices. 

h) The tiade on commission on beludf of tlie vSlalc\ which is a quite 
new form oi activity for these instil utioiis, has been very iuqiortant (^spe- 
cially wdiere it has conc('nied coni and ])ot aloes, and in fact all foodslutfs. 


(1 ) 'Ilk ot Ik r 111^1 lint if >11“ c 110 s ic t.. the ti<i(U le jHttaiot 
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SOtfRCl.S 

THI W OUK OI THl COOPIRATIVI \\ OOL MAKKJ ri^G SYSTEM, 111 1 hi I-'a)m(f's idvOL-Uie, 
No. 12 s 6, lyOiFloii, Oxittirio, T(j octolnr icji6 

Sttcci ssrxiLi Cooperation py Sin ip P>ri i oi'ks in Quiric, ui J h( lui}ftut\ hinocati, 
No 12 15, T/m<lou, Ontario, ^ \ugust i )i6 

Co"Oi’iR\Tivj IMaukiting or Wool, in J hi Aniculiurcil (taztiU of (.anada, Ottawa, Oc* 
lot) ) iotO 

AURiir {I Rcf’ )' Chiit of vSliec]> Division, rriliimiEin Rqioit of Wool gi ailing Ojjei- 
ations, i'ji6, ibid 


§ i.Govlunmknt action for thi: grading of wools 


The entluisidstic sujiport given by the CanatUan government to the 
develo])mtnt of co-operation within its teiritory is well known, as are the 
excellent lesulls ah eady obtained by the organizing work it has inspired 

Wool production and the trade in wool afford another exanijile of the 
usefulness of co-operation to farmers An eflort which had its co-ordinated 
beginning only three years ago has given rise to a new situation which is 
full of jiromise for the future and is *ilready of great benefit to the producers 
as well as to the wool industry 

The central government's propaganda and that of the provincial gov- 
ernments in favoiu of the co-operative sale of wool has been Iruitful more 
or less everywhere, although in some pi evinces this method of sale is stil| 
in its initial period. 

Most farmers having a flock of sheep were formerly at the mercy of 
woolmcrehants who wandered about the country, from farm to farm, mak- 
ing offers which the producer was in most cases obliged to accept, however 
little h(‘ liked them, unless he wished not to market his produce. The prices 
paid oil the spot by these dealers or their agents were naturally much lower 
than those obtained in the large marketvS, and the small sheep-farmer was 
thus deprived of the greater part of the profit which ought to have accrued 
to him. It followed that he almost ceased to take interest in the improve- 
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meiit of his flock and was at no ]>ai!is to inform liimself as to the condition 
and the needs of the wool trade. 

The organization of the co-operative sale of wool did away with these 
disadvantages. In the measure of its still limited ad(>j>tion it has ensured 
to farmers owning sheep a just ])rkv foi their juoducc. It lias, in the first 
plact‘, eliminated the* middleman ; either because - as is notably the case 
in Saskalchewan and Manitoba -- the De^iartment of Agriculture under- 
takes to sell the wool sent to it by ])ro(lucers, or because the res]ionsibilitv 
of marketing the wool of memliers has been assumed by a large associa- 
tion of shee])farmcTS. The latter expedient is em])lfn’e<l in Albca ta, Quebec 
and Prince lulward Island. Centrali/ation has solv(^d the firoblem of trans- 
])ort, com])lete car-loads of wool being made up. and a considerable economy 
has thus been effected. 

But it soon became apjiarent that ior the renmntTative marketing of 
wool there was another necessary condition. Co-o])erati\'e staling of wool, 
without ]neliiiiinar\ grading of its diflerent cla^se^', is an iinpiovemeni: on 
individual selling but can be of onh limit‘sl beuelit to shec‘pfai nun's. The 
Dominion I)e])artment of Agriculture made a luwv forwaid st(‘]> ];)Ossible 
when it jilaeed ex])ert giadeis fri'cly at the disposal of tlu‘ ]novincial govern- 
ments w’ho asked for tluan. Thus a nnifonn system of grading has liemi 
established in various Canadian provinces and has allowed a linn basis to 
be given to the value of wool 

Tile scieiitifie grading In (‘\]KTts lia'^ furtlu-r (aiabkd those numerous 
impiov miuaits to lie asc(*rtai ued, which it was necessaT\ to introduce into 
the uu'tliods of shearing and of ])U‘smving and ]rieking fleeces in order 
eiitirel\ to obviate theii dettuioration. Carefully diawii-iip lules have 
been communicated to tlic^ fanners as Ixfiig the snn ijuu non of the sale of 
their wool 1)V^ the DejinTtinent of Agriculture. >Shoit courses of instruction in 
the niral centu^s, Icctines and practical demousttations oiganiztul or 
pnnddtnl by the Dc[)artnieul of Agricultiin' -- have juoduced a tendency 
towards the modification of slice] )farining in aceordanci^ with the ])rinci~ 
])les of science. T'armers have become aware of the im])ortanee of selecting 
the breed of their shee]> with a view to wool prodnclion and they atteiujit 
to remedy the defects of their warol. Tims tin* flocks of Canada increase 
while their intrinsic value is augmented. 

Such arc the gcmcral results of govcnimciit intcrx-eiitioii in favour of 
the c()-o]K‘rativc sale and the grading of Canadian wool. 

Altogether, according to the official Preliminary Rcjiort of Wool (b'ad- 
ing (Operations in the government e.xrierts, wlio have w'orked in 

all the juovinces of Canada, have graded 140,178 fleeces, weighing 1,004.512 
lbs. and produced on the farms. 

The importance of this form of co-0])eration, iiow^ in course of develop- 
ment, cannot l)e too much em]>hasized, especially at the present time. 
Facts concerning it are instructive because it is fitted both considerably 
to increase the production of wool and to improve its (iualitv ; and might 
well be adopted in many countries and contribute to augmenting their 
wealth in sheep. 
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We will now give details as to this enterprise in the Canadian provinces 
in which it ha^ become important 


§ 2. Data as to thk GRAinNO and sai.r of wood in skvktdid Canadian 

PROVINCES. 

Province of Alhcria. - The Alberta vSheep Breeders' Asso<'iation has 
held three c()-o]XTative wool sales, 'riicir inauguration and success were 
made possible by the help given by the p!o\dncial government towards 
organizing and maintaining the association, and by the action of the Domin- 
ion lave Stock Commissioners branch of the Donimion l)e[)artment of 
Agriculture in placing at the divS])osal of the association, without charge, 
ex])erts who giaded the wool. The manner in which these services have 
been lendeied has established a confidence ])e1weeu the association and the 
buyers which would have been difficult to secuie without the official grad- 
ing b>^ the government officials. 

As legards ])r()hts some tarniers who sold through the association re- 
cei\ ed m 1915 as nincli as 32 cents (i) foi a pound ol wool, while their neigh- 
boms sold wM)ol of equal quality jirivately foi t8 cents a pound. 

'JTie association charges no commission on sales, but asst‘ssesthe mem- 
bers ioi the ('ost according to the quantity each remits. T 1 k‘ cost of hand- 
ling the wool was in iqib one cent a pound This inclinled the* wages of the 
stait while Ihe wool was being soi ted, weigiiod andh)adenl on c.irs, insurance, 
printing, genet al office ex]xms('s, and the cost of bags and twine. 

The association issues a tabulated statement showing the quantity 
of w^ool of each giade sold and the prices recdv(‘d liy individuals Members 
can thus see heiw their wool compares wulh that oi their neighbours . and a 
numbei o( thean become anxious to know how they can improve the qual- 
ity of their wool and so increase their jirofits. These tabulated state- 
meiits have moreover helped to establish wool values’ individual buyers 
who still travel fioin tarm to farm are now con)])elled to offer much better 
prices to lanmus than they would have done before the iuaugiiratiou of the 
associaLioii's sales 

The following figuu's show the imjirovcmeut in the quality of the wool 
sold by the association trom 1914 to 1915 : 


(i) I ctiil ™ about ^/,^d at pai. 
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Yeara 

! 

No. ol Sellers 

1 No of Fleeces 

i 

1 

Carloads 

! 

1 Value j 

, i 

' 1 

Average price 
[ per lb. 

1014 

! 

2,500 


$ 19 ( 1 ) 

19 00 cents 

1915 . 

88 

1 14,500 

5 

2^3,837 61 

27 77 

1 9x6 1 

^ 335 

12,489 

13 

8 00 

29 09 


(i) $ =47^9 at pai 


The followin^i^ fncts i^hovv the delaiK as to the prices recei^’ecl ])er ])oun(l 
of wool bv quality 


Idiie com hill g 


28 y, 

clothing 


18 1 , 

m<dunn roiidnng, 

firsts . . 

J3 '1: 

clothing. 


-7 

conibiiig, 

sccoikD . . . 

*^9 

clot! ling, 


'7 ^2 

combing, 

fusts . . , 

Js 

clothing. 


2 K 1 /^ 

combing 

seconds . . . 

u 

clothing 


2 (S 

bow " com! king 


JO ^ 2 

clothing 


‘2 

Co. arse . . 



bust re . ... 



Rejects . . . 


2 7 

(bay and black 


2 f) 

bocks and pieces 


22 

Tags 


12 

Dead wool 


U 


Province oi '^askatchcdnin v^«iskatchew an is etiieiallv recognized 

to he the ^reat pjiain* growing ])roviiice of the donnnion, bu1 she has given 
considerable attention to sheepfariuing There aie now upwards ot 
flocks in the province, varying in vsize from the small fain a floek to the 
ranch of ten thousand head. Statistics ccanpiled bv the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that there are 192,000 shec]) in the ]novincc. 

Three years ago^ it was cpiito a problem to market the wool ol these 
flocks. The sheepfarmers are scattered all over the province , tlu' ailv 
markets are in Hast Canada and the United States ; few neighbourhoods 
produce as much as a carload of wool. The wool therefore was sent long 
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distances and high freights were paid Many of the owners, who came 
from ])ra(iical]y all parts of the civilized worhl, had little experience in 
fchee]}farming. Breeds were various and grading unknown: the poorest 
wool often sold well as the best and naturally high prices were not paid. 
In the antimin of d^t ] an enciniiy^ was made by the then newly created 
Co-operati\'e Organization Branch ol the Provincial Departiuent of Agrb 
culture. The fact was levealed that the wool clipped that year had been 
.sold at from 8 to i ] cents a ])oimd, lo cents being abonl the average price. 
The department t]ieieu])on decided that it was necessar}^ to introduce a new 
system of marketing winch would ensiiK^ economical management and the 
grading of ])iices according to (piality 

A list ol tile sliee])farmers in the ])iovince w^as at oiu'e compiled and 
early in iMaich I()I4 a letter was sent to each, announcing that the Co-oper- 
ative Organization Bianch w^s prepared to act without charge as maiket- 
iiig agenc> foi the slice] )larmers who would ])re])are their w^ool according 
to its directions The ])nictice of t>ing ileeces with bind(*i twine and other 
sisal cord, and des])atching them in coaise jute sacks was one ol the duel 
causes ol the low prices received. The sisal hbies, which became mixed 
wntli tli(‘ wool, uould not lake the die as the wool did, and the lesull was 
the mamilactuK ol infciioi cloth. The branch, to ovtacomc this diffi- 
cuIt^^ undertook lo su])])!}^ to those wdio would use its m.ukcting facilities 
}U])Lr fleece twdue and closelv wo\en ]tite sacks at cost ])iice, 

Th(‘ following aie the mstiuctions sent to jicrsoiis v^ho intimated that 
they would maiket theii w’ool through the biancli 
'' 1 Poll and tie the fleeces c.irefnlly ' 

“ ({) Remo\ing all manure oi ])aint clotted locks, 

“ h) Rolling the fleece with tlie he.sh side out, 

“0 T\ing each fleece by itself wath ])a])er fleece twine. 

'' 2 Pack the fleeces in the sacks su])})lied being caieful lo 
'' Include only drv wool in youi consignment 
“ h) Pack the fleeces lioin the ewes, withers and bucks, resjiec- 
tivclv, in se])aiate sacks as far as ]>ossible. When it is necessary to ])ack two 
or three kinds of fleeces in one sack ])lacc sheets ol .strong ])a])er between 
the diffeient kinds. 

c) If two or more bleeds of .sheep are ke])t pack the wool from 
each brce<l by itsell, or wdien necessary ])ack in the one sack and separate 
w'itli ])a])er as above described 

“ d) II you wish lo forward tlie ia^s (manure or paint-clotted locks 
clip])ed liom the fleeces) or Iflack or brown fleeces, always ])lace them in 
sacks by themselves, 

e) Pack the wool tightly into the sacks. A 40-iiich by go-inch 
sack should hold at least thirty fleeces. 

3. Prejiare for market by 

a) Julhng out two shipping labels for each sack, being careful 
to give name and address of .shipper, name of breed from which wool is 
taken, also number, kind and net weight of fleeces. 
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b) Placing one inside the sack and sewing the sack up, using 
strong, hard twine. 

c) Sewing the second slipping label securely to the side, not to 
the end of the sack. 

*' ^ vStoring. 

“ a) Store the sacks where they wall l)e ke]^t dry until ready 

to shi]). 

5. Shi])ping. 

" (f) Foiward the wool by fieight, via the most direct route, to the 
Co-operative Organization Ikaiich, Department of Agriculture, Regina, 
making the shijnnent between June Ky and July 1. Xo slii]nnent should be 
lorwardcd later than July 1. 

h) KitluT ])i(.*])ay the freight to Regina or forwmd the shipinent 
freight, chaiges collect, and the Dejiartment will pav the Ireight and de- 
duct the amount Irom your cheque before making the final selllcmeut. 

" 0 As soon as the shqniieiit is made, foiward the bill of lading at 
once ])> mail to thc^ Co o])eia1iv(‘ ( )rgani/ation Piaiich 

Tn T<)i i<^o shee])farmeis jircqiau^d and forwarded their wool accord- 
ing to thc.sc* din^ctions. Thcii total consigment, ainoiuiting to 1)0,404 
pounds, was asscauhled in Rc'gimi and sold at a flat ])rice ot 17 '^/j cents a 
pound Phis, aft(U local freight fioiu the j)roducers’ stations to Regina 
and the cost of twdiie, sacks, stoiagc, handling etc. liad been ])aid, bionght 
the ])rodncers an average ])riee of it) ’ j cents a ])(Mind In i{)i5 the work 
waas <\aiiied on in ])iaetieall\ the same wa\ , and jot) stiee])farmers marketed 
altogethei I4(S, )j(y ])()mu]s of w’(K )1 tlnongh the hraiu'h obttUning a flat 
pi ice of cents a ])onti(h 

In 1 ()t 6 the Dominion Ij\e Stock Hraneh undertook by arrangement 
to ptovide ex])eit graders to classify the wool, and tlie same iiisti uctioiis 
were issued to ])io(lncers as formerly hour hundred and eighty-seven 
owniers of flocks marketed tlirongh the hi aneh their w^ool (i7(),t)Oi ])OinidvS) 
wdiich was sold by tender. J'lie following fignies summaiize the total 
weight of each giacle handled and the pric(* realized f(U it 
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Grade 


Pounds Price per pound 


Fine combing 

clothing 

medium combing, firsts . 

clothing, . . 

combing, seconds 
clothing, 

combing, firsts . 
clothing, 

comlfing seconds 
clothing 

IvOM^ com])ing . . . . 

Coarse 

Lustre 

Rejects 

Gray and 1)1 ack 

Locks and pieces 

'i'ags . . . . 

Range 

Mohaii . . .... 


6,623 

33 

10,896 

29 

11,883 

36 

3-631 

34 

21,093 

34 

8,080 

32 

21,288 

37 

1,767 

34 

33,160 

34 

4,088 

31 

15,415 

3 d 

3,574 

3^ 

10.344 

31 

14,160 

24 


28 

914 


-’,75s 

II 

5,3l>^ 

31 

05 

20 


Under the grading system the cost of handling the wool was conside- 
rably highei, being practically one cent a pound, but this was to be expected 
as it was necessaiy to un{)ack all the wool, grade each fieeee and then re- 
pack it. It is howevei ([uite evident that the price obtained by grading 
moie than compensntes lor the extra ex})ense. 

Pyovime of Manitoba, Manitoba faimers have long since recog- 
nized the value of tlie co-oper.itive ])rmciple, and it is not sur])rising to 
find the fiockmasters ado])ting the co-operative grading system as a solu- 
tion ol their wool marketing jiroblem. 

Western wools are sold unwashed. When the buyer estimates the value 
per pound he estimates also the shrinkage, and then ajipraises the wool by 
com])arison with scoured wool of like quality in the eastern market. 

All shee}) owners in tlie jirovince were su])plied early in Ajiril iqi6 with 
a circulai setting foith in detail the conditions of the wool marketing 
scheme As in Saskatchewan all wool was ordered to be despatched to the 
department of Agriculture in June, but this year June was so wet that much 
ol it was not sent until the middle of July. The directions for packing 
were identical wdth those issued in Saskatchewan. Freight was prepaid 
in the majority of cases. 

The Dominion Department of Agriculture suppl’cd an expert to do the 
grading, a record of which w’as kept on especial forms known as Domestic 
Wool (kadirig Sheets. When the wool reached the warehouse it was 
weighed in the presence of the official grader and a representative of the 
Provincial Department of Agricultuie, The consigner was then notified 
and an advance payment of 20 cemts a pound made, the balance being paid 
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after the wool had been sold and fully paid for. The wool was immediately 
graded and packed in wool sacks. On each sack the weight, grade and Do- 
minion mark were stencilled by the grader. 

The wool was open to insj)ection at all times ; and large buyers all over 
the American continent were notified of the amount for sale, its average 
quality, and the date at which tenders would be lecciv^ed. Bids were re- 
ceived by closed tenders and the wool sold to the highest bidder 'riic sale 
was made on the bases of th(‘ grades, as classified by the Dominion represen- 
tative, acting in this res]:)ect for both seller and bu3^er. The wool was sold 
for cash, 5 per cent, being paid by the pui chaser at the time of sale and the 
balance when it was despatched. 

The expenses for ])iinting, advertising, postage, diays labour, insur- 
ance and freight were estimated after the sale had been couipleled, and de 
ducted from the ])rice received. 

In iqrb nearl\ ibo,ooo ])ounds of wool were sold, of winch 151,000 
pounds weie oflh'ialh' graded The ungraded wool w«os sold locally for 
the best ])rice available The following figures give thi^ numbei of pounds 
of the diflen nt guides of wool sold and tin ]>rices received for lliein 


(iuide 

rcninds 

Piia pej l*(>uiid 

Fine clothing 

.... 2,850 

30 cents 

medium combing 

. . . (>,726 

d ” 

clothing 

.... b.5(Sr 


combing 

57 d 7)0 

7)4 

dot hi ug 

.... 11, (>42 


Low " eombirig 

.... 37,400 


Coarse 

r,b]() 

3 ^ ' 

Lustre 




Gray and black 

.... 3. Ill 

2 ’ 

Rejects 

. . 2.04}. 

^4 

Seedy and dead 

.... 2,471 

22 " 

Locks and pieces 

.... z,qS<) 

22 

Tags 

.... i.zSo 

TO " 

Mohair 

.... 120 

28 ^ 


Owing to the war there is an abnormal demand for coarser or combing 
wools, the clothing wools being somewhat less in demand and used cha'fly 
for making finer materials and broadcloth. 

One of the outstanding features of the whole scheme is the number of 
small sheep owners who benefit by it More than half the wool of all the 
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flockinasters of Manitoba — estimated at over a thousand ~~ was marketed 
through it in 191b. Careful breeding, attention to tiie health of the flock, 
and care and cleanliness in handling the wool, might increase the price paid 
for Manitoba wool by fully 5 cents a pound. 

Pnnce Edxnhird Island. - The co-o])erative grading and selling of wool 
was atteni})ted for the first time in Prince Edward Island in 1915* Eifty 
farmers delivered 5.500 ])ounds of wool which were ver}^ satisfactorily sold. 
The work was in this year undertaken rather late, but aftei the harvest 
there were constituted in the west of the island societies for the co operative 
sale of wool and lambs and for coniinunity bleeding. In other ])ar1s of 
the island the farineis' institutes and the breeding associations became 
Inisy ovc‘1 the same ])robleni. l^fl'orts are being made to combine all local 
societies under the Slice]) Breetlers’ Association, thus placing all the woik 
on tile pioducers During the wintei a re])resentative of the Eederal Live 
vStock ibanch gave a number of demonstrations on boxing fleeces, and 
pointc'd out how wool might be increased in value by pio])er care during 
the winter. This de])artnient agreed to do the grading in TOi() as in the 
juevious 3eai, and stations for leceiving tlie wool were ojiened iit Summer- 
side and Charlottetown. 

The chief obstacle to ])rogress .seems to be the time {.irmeis have to 
w'ait for ])aynieut, for they used to sell the wool directly to merchants for 
cash. One of the bankers has liowevei agieed to hel]) the associations. 

In jbc) fanners took advantage of the organization. Altogether 

28,502 ])ounds of wool 01 ^,411 fleeces wane sold, for a total ])ii('e of 
5? i(),()4().47. Ehe ])rices of th(‘ different grades varied from jj cents a 
pound for medium clothing to 10 cents a ])ound foi tags. 

Vrovime oj Quebec. — The Wool Growers' and vSheep Bleeders' Asso- 
ciation.s in Quebec have again successfulh giaded and marketed theii w'ool. 
In Older to facilitate the woik and im]>rove the quality of the ])roduct 
instructors have gone througli the ])roviiice and e\])lained to the farmers the 
rules they must follow in ])reparing their wool for sale, shearing etc. : 

Six hundred and forty-seven new membeis ha\e been added since 
1915 to the associations ; a new^ association has been formed in Megantic 
count}', and the total out})ut of w'ool was t(>9,8j() ])ounds in H)r6, showing 
an incrccisSe of 65, (>47 ]>oimds as compared with 1915. The wool was sold in 
igi6 for S? 71,092.70. Medium and fine inediiiin combing grades sold at 
43 cents a pound, black and gray and reiects at 38 cents. The average 
|)rice for all grades, including rejects, was 41.8 cents a pound. These 
prices were all lu O. B. at the despatching points. vSince local ])rices for 
ungraded wool ranged from 31 to 35 <'ents a jiound, a gain of 7 to 12 cents a 
})Ound, or 40 per cent., had been secured. 

The associations are on a ])urely co-operative basis. The membership 
fees are based on the amount of business which each member does with the 
association. F(Hir cents a fleece has been found to be sufficient to cover 
all expenses. 

The results obtained have been an imjirovement in the quality of the 
wool and in its pre])aration for sale, and its marketing at higher ])rices. 
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The following figures show the production of single associations. 


Aa^ociatiou 

Pontiac 

Compton 

Richmond 

Sherbiooke 

District of Bedford . . 

vStan stead 

District of Beanharnois 

Argent(‘uii 

Megantic 


Number of Pounds Produced 

51,504 14 
^4>47i 

17.5^7 

10,885 

i0,02i % 

14,252 
i3.35f> ^2 

33437 


Total . . , , 109,840 


As regards the proportion in which the different gradc^s were produced 
it is enough to state lhal medium combings account for 4().4 ])er cent, 
and low medium eombings for 4>4.5 per eent. of tlie iotA quantity. 

The following are further data as to the associations and their ])roduc- 
tioii and sale. 



A.s<^ociiition 

NxiiuIk r 
ot Mcint)crs 

Number 

1 ol Fktx'cs 

A\ t r.igi‘ 
Weight 
pci 1'U‘ecc 

Averaiic 
Pru V 

I)cr Fleece 

Averai'e 

Prke 

' jxT boxind 




1 

I'ounds 1 

1 



Pontiac . . 


1 4*’^ 

t 

1 

1 7,216 

' 1 

1 

' 7.02 1 

$ 3-o.| 

4 2. 8 cent'? 

Compton . 


282 

1 .h‘189 

1 7.00 ' 

3.00 

42.4 » 

Richmond . 


107 


' 7.43 

3.10 

4T.7 ^ 

Sherbrooke 


' Pid 

2,238 

7-53 ’ 

3.19 

42.3 

District of 

Ik dford . ... 

153 

2,226 

7*4*^ ' 

3.08 1 

41-5 « 

Stanstead . 


1 125 

1.965 

7.22 ! 

3.06 , 

42,3 » 

District of 

Beanharnois 

1^3 

1.545 

8 70 ' 

3.62 

41 .1 » 

Argenteuil . 


107 

1,481 

7-75 ^ 

3.10 1 

40.0 » 

Megantic . 


1 49 

i , _ 

486 

8.1 i 

3.45 1 

42.5 » 



! 

1,617 

23,010 1 

i 

7-59 1 

1 

3.18 ' 

4^3' 
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Nova Scotia. — The co-operative selling of wool was undertaken in 
two comities of Nova Scotia in 1916, in Aiitigonish and Guysboro. In both 
the Department of Agriculture has representatives wlio organize the work. 
In Guysboro meiely a beginning was made, the total sale amounting to a 
little less than 2,000 pounds. In Antigonisli it was the second year in which 
wool wa.s sold co-operatively, and about 15.400 pounds were graded and 
sold. The average price received was 41 cents a pound. The ex]3enses 
amounted to slightly more than half a cent a pound. 



REGENCY OF TUNIS. 


NATIVE THRIFT SOCIETIES IN 1915. 


OFFICIAL vSOURCK : 

OIRI^CTION G1^:.WRALE DES FINANCES; Compit: rcndu dcs oph'dlwns di's sodefes indigines de 
ptcvoyance cn 1915. {Financial Statement as lo the Work of Ihe Native Thrift Socieiics 
in iQx.'s). Tunis ^ 1910. 


The native^ thrift societies, to which all native agricnitiirists are obliged to 
lielong, date from 1901. In those days there was question only of aiiexperi- 
ineiit, and in 1905 onh^ fifteen societies were at \\a>rk. The benefits of the 
scheme were extended to the whole Tcgency by a decree of 20 Ma>’ 1907. The 
first article of tliis (h^crec* states that the Tunisian societies are enterjirises 
of "agricultural mutual aid” thus ])resumiiig for them a hiige jirogramine 
of collective activity and s|>ecifies their ])ower to ffirm among their mem- 

bers agricultural co-o])erative associations. Article 21 lays down that 
such co-operative societies ma> enjoy tlie benefit of s])eciiil advances 
from the sums annuallN' due to the Bank of Algeria,, exactly as do tlie 
planters’ co-operative societies. The thrift societies play, towrirds the 
C()-o])eratiye societies and in respect of these advances, exactly tlie role of 
the district banks of agricultural credit. 

But the Tunisian legislature has aimed especially at organijcing credit 
for natives. The decree states very clearly in tlie first ])lace that loans are 
to be made (‘xclusively to members of the thrift societies (articles 3 and 
13). These loans are in the form of seeds and of specie : the members can 
borrow^ even to extinguish prior debts, if necessary , on the security of mort- 
gages, so that they can at once free themselves from dejieiidence on usurers. 
Further the decree of 20 May 1907 is concerned wdth providing the thrift 
societies wdth the resources necessar}* to their credit ojierations : it deducts 
from an advance of one million francs (i) made by the Tunisian govern- 
ment to the Bank of Algeria a sum of 50,000 francs as reserved to these 
scxdeties ; and to this a decree of 26 January 1911 adds the half of the an-f 
nual dues. From these sums the societies can receive free advances equal 


(1) I franc = 


9 


3 

— d at par. 
.5 
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to half the sum of the centimes additional to taxes which they have col- 
lected as assessments. vSince these resources may be insufficient, the same 
decree of 26 January 1911 authorizes the societies to open current credit 
accounts in quarters a])])ro\ed by the Director of luiiances. It also deter- 
mines the ])rocedur(‘ for thc‘ realization of long or short term loan operations, 
whether secured Iw a mortgage* or not. 

Tlie relief given by Tunisian thrift societies should be noted. It is 
hmited in its scoi)e and may not b^* granted directly Article 10 states that 
in the case of a famine the societies may make advances, which are repay- 
able, tf) the necessitous ; and that it will subsequently be the part of the 
government to reimt to the borrowers, at the request of the societies, all 
or jiart of the advances so made 

The* amount of llu* asscssmenls of centimes additional to the native 
ta>’es varies in the different societies from 5 to 17 per cent, of such taxes. 


§ I. Receipts 


The leceipts ol the native thrift svicieties which have iucu*as(‘d their 
credit were in l(}J5 as follows : 


1) Recoveries on the credit of fonuer scHueties Fr. 

2) Additional centimes on wrdiha tax 

3) Quota of the tecoveries of tempoiaiy assess- 

meut.^ due to the native thrift societies 

4) Additional centimes on tanoun taxon olive 


and date trees : 

Yeais prior to 314-^3 i 

Years 1910 and later 72,J5I.0(S i 

5) Additional centimes on achour tax : 

Years prior to i()io 748*37 ( 

KUC mid later 87,692.05 j 

6) Additional centimes on djerha tax 

7) mradia’^ 


8) Recovery of costs of management and commissions: 


a) for loans of seeds 2,806.58 i 

h) for mortgage loans 53,362.67 

c) for advances to affiliated societies. . . 782,29 \ 


1,141.61 

0,746.53 

118,058.60 


72,005.21 


‘88,440,42 

9,328.42 

2,561.21 


56,951-54 


Total . . . Fr. 356.193.54 
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Independently of these receipts the societies recovered ;^,'/65,88y.^^2 francs 
in 1915 of the amount of their loans, such sum being distributed as 
follow : 


I) 

Loans of seeds 1908-1909 

Fr. 

3.950.32 

2) 

1909-19T0 


4,308.48 


1910-1911 


21,107.24 

1) 

T9II-If)I2 


7,450 10 

5) 

1912-191] 


137.005.9+ 

(>) 

1915-1914 


228,(j4(}.50 

7) 

1914-1915 


3.230 430 II 

8 ^ 

maintenance 1912-191 ] 


53-00 

<j) 

1915-T914 


30,(j8().oo 

lo) 

i9J^3 KFS 


I ) 1, 020. 00 

11 ) 

Mortgage loans 


43,()7o 04 

1 ^) 

Advances to ahlliated societu‘s 


73 


Total . . . 

Fr. 

3,896,907.67 

Cai 1 led loi ard fi om receipts increasnuv> ciedit of socudics 


33(^.193 54 

Total sum of receipts in i()i5 

Fi. 

4,253, r 01.21 


§ j. Credit accoi^nt ok ttik socikites on decemkkr IC115 


Since 110 ex])enditnTc in 1915 had diminibhed the amount of the le- 
ceiplb iiicTcasing the credit oi the bv)Cieties these amounted to the net sum 


of hr. 

Add to this the amount of the soc'ieties' credit when the 

books of the jirevious ^’^ear were closed 4,595,721.89 

The total credit of. native thrift societies on ji Dec- 
ember 1915 was therefore Fr. 4,95r 9^5 13 


3 
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This sum was distributed as follows : 


1) In hand in specie Fr. 1,514,073,48 

2) lyoans oi seeds in 1908-1909 still to be recovered 49,709.37 

3) " '' " 1909-1910 ' 28,190.53 

4) " ” " 1910-1911 ” 04.57^75 

5) ” ” ” 1911-1912 " 980.16 

6) ” " " 1912-1913 '' " ’ 466,176.01 

7) ” ” ” 1913-1914 ” ” ” 199.33354 

8) ’’ ” ” 1914-1915 ” ” ’ 3,280,695.68 

9) maintenance in 1912-13 5^.173 9^ 

10) " ” ” 1913-19^4 30,003.70 

11) ” 1914-1915 4,086,450.64 

12) Mortgage loans 1,577,232.70 

13) Sums advanced to affiliated societievS 31666.16 

14) Slims spent before 31 December 1915 on loans of 

seeds in 1915-16, not ^et distributed among the 

borrowing societies 916,313 88 


Total . . . Fr. i2,333.578-58 


From this must be deducted : 


1) Sum due to the Revictualling Account (i) and 

advanced for the loans of seeds in iQi/j- 
^0^5 Fr. 3,295,212.51 

2) Sum due to the State and 

advanced for the loans of 

maintenance in 1914-19x5. , Fr. 4,086,450 64 


7.3<'^d663.i3 


Remainder , . . Fr. 4,951,915.43 


(i) Set the article on the "'RcvictuaUing Account'* in onr issue of June 1916, page 113, 
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§ 3. Genekae observations on the work of the societies in 1915. 

1) Receipts, — The results obtained by the native thrift societies in the 
matter of receipts during 1915 may be considered satisfactory, for it should 
be remembered that the harvest in certain districts left much to be desired 
owing to drought and hail, and that the state of war has caused special con- 
ditions. The net amount of the credit of the societies was /|, 951, 915. 43 
francs on 31 December 1915, and this sum has since been sur])asscd. 

This cajiital surpasses that anticipated at the foundatron of the so- 
cieties, namely four million francs; but it was nevertheless inadequate to 
the needs of the season 1 914-1 91 5, during which the societies weie obliged to 
accept State aid in order to ensure the loans of seeds and maintenance to 
the natives, which loans constitute their first and their chief obicct. 

It must howxver be antieij^ated that the societies will soon, in addi- 
tion to their present provision of necessary credit to various enterpilses 
of mutual aid, be called upon to help other organizations , which will doubt 
less arise from a need for economic expansion subsequent to the war. 

'riie societies should therefore continue to observe the principles of 
economy and prudence which they have followed hitherto. In con.sti- 
tuting reser\ e funds for future needs they give a salutar}' example in thrift 
to their nionihers In order not to conqiromise the succcvss of their enter- 
■[)rise they are careful alw’ays to be sure that their advances will be repaid. 

2) 1 oems oi Seeds and o! Maintenamc - In the faiming year 1914-1915 
the loans of seeds represented the sum of 6,51I,T25.7(^ francs, those of main- 
tenance 4,217,470 7() francs Tlie prices were by (juintal (1) 34 5f» francs 
for wheat, 24 40 francs for barle}^ 34 francs for beans and 23.91 fiancs for 
maize. These prices should be considered satisfactoiy for they include the 
price of sacks and all costs of management , transport, storage, guarding etc. 

The loans of seeds were represented in early years by the following 
sums 

Season 1907 08 

i(jo8-0() 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

The loans of maintenance amounted to : 

in 1908-09 381,99081 

in 1910-it ii8,4()5 72 

in 1912-13 58,435 48 

and in 19x3-14 83.459 75 


25,02cS 70 
T 750.390 49 
4*' 

I. 737.5^.5 ft 

55 ().;() 80 

J. 7»'..5.5'>.57 
4-51,173 


(1) r quintal ==;; 220 ibh 
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Althouj^li the cereal harvest in 1015 was in general gocKl, certain dis- 
tricts which had suffered from drought or hail implied for loans which were 
granted to them. A total expenditure of 1,566,749 francs - the price of 
32,890 quintals of wheat and 24,297 quintals of barley - - w^as thus incurred. 

In distributing this grain the administrators aimed especially at buy- 
ing cereals in tlie districts in w^hich they were to be distributed, a procedure 
which had tlie double advantage of fnrnisliing borrowers w'ith seeds suited 
to their local climatic conditions and of considerably reducing the costs 
and dilficultiCs of tiansport. Unfortunately it could rarely be ap] died, for 
there is usually a lack of cereals in the districts in need of loans. 

3) Mart gave Loans. ~ The native thrift societies have continued, in 
\dew of the continuation of the state of war, to abstain on principle from lend- 
ing on mortgages. In the exce]>tional case however of liv^e requests for 
loans, made by the natives of Nefzaoua before the war, the total sum of 
38,789.(^5 Iraiics was lent in 1915 

Tuning the year i()i4-r()i5 ‘'small mortgage loans of maintenance 
were instituted in the eaidate of Sousse iji order to allow small j)ioprietors 
to obtain food without recourse to usury. In th(' ^xTiod from 5 hebruary 
T()i5 to 14 August 1916 iortv-two Mich loans were made of sums between 
twenty and 500 fnincs, totalling 2,310 francs. 

9) Co (iperative Associations. - In s])ite of gicat didiculties, due espe- 
cialh to ail insiihicient .staff and th.e obstacles jilaced by the wairiii tlie way 
of ]uoviding industry with jirimary and other material, most of the co-oper- 
ative srx'ieties alhliated to the native thrift societies haAX* dovelojKvl their 
activity in 1915. 

Inde[>eiidcntly of the immediate aid the> have been able to give their 
members by jdaciiig at their disposal the capital tluw need, charging lar 
less than the usual rate of interest these organizations have accustomed 
the native artizans and traders to co ojicration, that indivS])ensable condi- 
tion of iudnstrial and commercial jirogress. 

The adv'ances tliev made amonnt(‘d to 41,785 2 () francs in 1913 and 
to 23,790 francs in 191 |, and to^q in J(p5 to ti5,()(S7..^c) naiics. This 
sum does not include the mmicrous advances made by the R evict nailing 
Account to various native enter] irises, and esjiecially to the laboratory of 
Tndustiial and Commercial h'xfieriments in order to allow this institution 
to (uisuie the activity of its various wmrkshojis and Inrnish important mi- 
litary supplies to the Iniemiance. 
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BRITISH INDIA 

1 C()()PrU\'l(v\ 1\ 'I kA\ WXOKIC (i) 

Tlie vStatc of Travancore in Southern India adjoins the province of 
Idadras and has an area of 7oqi souare miles In ipoi the ])o])u]ation ^\ds 
^,P52 ,j 57, haviuf^ increased l)\^ 15 ])ei cent, in the foref^oimj; decade Tra- 
vaiieore ranks fourth among iuiti\e Indian States as regards area and third 
as regards ])opulatioii. 

Provision for co operation in ravaiicore is contained in a u^gulation 
of 4 Ajnil T()14, and in the rules under vSeclion 42 of this regulation which 
were issued on 17 November 1915 

On 8 July i()ib twenty-three cooperative societies had been regis- 
tered, one of them being a bank which inchnied among its members not only 
individuals but also S(K'ietie< and had for its oliject the financing of the 
latter. Of the reTiiainiug twenty-two scK'ieties two were for 4)roduction 
and distribution, one for production only and two for disiribution only, 
while the other seventeen were credit societies all of which exce])! one weie 
formed on the Raffeisen model and on the basis of unlimited liability. Since 
all thCvSe societies had been registered towards the end of the otfieial year, 
which begins in the middle of August, only afew^ had actually started work. 
The bank, the ])roducing and distributing society, one of the societies for 
distiibution only and seven of the credit societies were however in full 
working order although they had ii<d yet aceomplishecl much. 

All but one of the credit societies are intended to hel]) agricult mists, 
who seem, b> all the evidence vet available, to take advantage of them. 

By Section 4 of the regulation of 4 April 1914 “ the liability of a so- 
ciety, of which a registered societ}' is a member, shall be limited ; the lia- 
bility of a society, of which the object is the creation of funds to be lent 
to its members, and of which no member is a registered society, shall be 

ti) Tilt 14 ( 1 ^ co <)| ( ration in I'rav.uuort ha\( U (ii coinimniuatt *1 1 \ 

M' C (i >vin'la Uillai K'\tis1rar ol Co oiu-iativt Socitlic.sin this stall 
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unliiiiited. Where the liability of the memlx?rs of a society is limited by 
shares, no member, other than a registered sodety, shall hold more than 
such portion of the share cajntal of the society as may be prescribed by the 
rules, subject to a maximum of one fifth ; or have a claim or interest in the 
sh ires ot the society excee^ling one thoiismd np^ecs (i) ”, 

The minimum membership of a S()ciet3^ which includes no registered 
society among it^^ memhets. is seven. 

\\diere the liability of the members of a registered societ^MS not Hm 
ited by shaies, each membei has one vote only. In the contrary case 
he has as many ^ otes as are ]>rescribe(l by the by-laws. 

v^ubject to any prior claim of the government in respect oi land reve- 
nue or aiiN" money rec'overable as land re venue, or of a landlord in respect 
ol rent m an\ money reco^^eralde as rent, a registered society i^ entitled 
in piionty to other creditors, to enloice any outstanding demand foi any^ 
thing due to it from a member or past member * a) in respect of the supply 
of seed oi manure or of the loan of money for the purchase of seed or ma- 
nuie, upon the crops or othei agriciilturul produce of such member or per- 
son at an\ time within eighteen months from the date of such supply or 
loan ; h) in respect of the su])ply ot cattle, fodder for cattle, agiicnltural 
or industrial implements or machinery , or raw materials for manufacturf‘, 
or of the loan of money for the pnreba^e of any of the foregoing tilings, 
upon any such things so sup])ljed, or ])urchased in whole or in part from 
such loan, or ain^ articles manufactured from raw materials so supplied 
01 purchased, at any time within three years fjom tlie date of such supply 
or loan 

The liability of a past member for the debts ol a registeied society, 
as they existed at the time when he ceased to be a member, continues for 
a period of two years from the date of his ceasing to be a member. 

The estate of a deceased member is liable, for a period of one year 
from the time of his dc*cease, for the debts of a registered society as they 
existed at the time of his decease. 

The government may remit any stamp duty with which instruments 
executed by or on behalf ol a registered socLdy may at any time be 
cliargeable, as well as any fee payable under any law of registration 

The Trivandrum Central Co-operative Bank, Limited, to which we 
have already alluded, aims at developing co-operative societies in Tra- 
vancore ; financing them and carrying on banking business with them ; 
controlling them when they have l>een affiliated to itself by careful and re- 
gular inspection ; and encouraging thrift, self-help, and mutual trust and 
confidence among its individual membens. 

The capital of the bank is 100,000 rupees, made up of 1,000 shares of 
100 rupees each. Not more than 500 shares may be allotted to members 
other than societies ; and no member may at any time hold more than ten 
shares. No member may withdraw or transfer a share which he has not 


(1) I rupee 
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held for at least one year. Kvery transfer of a share must have the sanc- 
tion of the Board of Management and involves payment of a fee of 2 rupees. 
The value of each shaie is payable in five instalments of 20 rupees each, 
the instalments being paid at intervals of at lea.st three months. 

The funds of the society must be utilized primaril3^ for the granting 
of loans to registered co-operative societies. Loans may also be granted 
to members 1) on the security of their deposits or on their paid-up share 
capital, not exceeding 90 per cent. ; 2) on the security of Government of 
India promissory notes ; 3) on the personal .security of the borrower and 
two suieties from among the members. 

No loan to an individual member shall be granted in the first instance 
lor more than three months, nor to a society member for more than two 
years , but the Board of Management njay from time to time grant exten- 
sion of loan.s, no extension exceeding the original period. The rate of in- 
terest charged on loans shall not exceed q J/2 per cent per annum and 
a rebate of 2 per cent ])er annum shall be allowed on all ]mnctual 
repayments 

One fourth of the net profits of each year shall be carried to the credit 
of the icserve fund One eighth shall be paid as honorarium to the secre- 
tary. Of the balance 10 per cent shall be set apart to meet the charges 
of ins])ection, the remainder being divided among all the members, subject 
to a maximum of 12 per cent ]ier annum, according to the paid-up share 
capital held by them during the y^ear. The reserve fund shall be one and 
indivisible it shall not be drawn upon except to make losses good, and 
shall be invested as the registrar directs 

This bank has now 85 members, namely 69 individual members and 
16 society members — including 15 associations of agricultural credit. 
Hitherto its loans on personal guarantees have been negligible but it has 
lent to its society-members 27.560 rupees of which sum 27,310 uipees have 
not yet been repaid. Its paid-up share capital amounts to 8,340 rupees 
and its loans to the government to 29,800 rupees. 

The Trivandrum Co-operative Distribufivc Society, Limited, is a society 
of a dillerent type It has a capital of 5,000 rupees consisting of x,ooo 
shares of 5 rupees each. There is an entrance fees of six annas (1) a share. 
No member may hold in the first instance more than twenty shares ; but 
members may use the dividends earned by them in the purchase of addi- 
tional shares until they hold altogether a maximum of twenty -five. 

Profits must be disposed of as follows : one fourth shall be carried to 
the credit of the reserve fund ; a bonus, not exceeding 10 per cent, of the 
net profit or a maximum of 250 rupees a year, shall be paid to the secretary ; 
out of the remaining profits a dividend not exceeding 7 % per cent, a year 
shall be paid on the paid-up share capital ; any balance shall be paid to 
the members as a bonus, proportionately to the purchases made by them. 

The following table shows the activity of agricultural co-operative 
societies in Travancore in the year which ended on 15 August 1916 


(i) I anna « t penny. 
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Activity of Agricultural Co-operative Societies in Travancorc. 
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The Imperial Committee on Co-o])eiation, whose report we resumed 
on another occasion (1), suggested “ the creation in every province of a 
jirovincial or apex bank which should deal eventually with central banks 
only and be directed by a board of management, but in which the ultimate 
control should be vested in the federated societies The committee was of 
opinion that the Madras Central Urban Bank I/imited, could be convert- 
ed, provided certain essential changes were cairied out, into a Provin- 
cial Bank, such as the committee contemplated This proposal was not 
however favourably received by the co-operators of the piesidency, on 
vhom therefore it has become incumbent to form a Provincial Bank It 
is pro])osed to associate for this purpose all the co-operative societies in 
the presidency in a central union^ and the draft by-laws for the scheme 
have been approved by the Registrar of Madras Co-operative Societies and 
the Commissioner of Revenue vSettlement. 

The capital necessary to the undertaking is CvStimated at 200,000 ru- 
rupees, to form wliich each of the 2,000 societies in the presidency must 
take on an average a single share of loo rupees. It is proposed to spread 
the payments on account of vshares over ten years, to treat half the amount 


(i) See InUniahonal Rtint'u. of imcuUural Fconomns f aimary and March loih 
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of each share avS reserv^e liability in the case of agricultural credit societies 
and supervising unions, and to require an entrance fee of one rupee, so that 
any society wishing to take a share may remit 6 rupees — or ii rupees if 
it be a non-agricultural society to its own Central Bank. One thousand 
additional shares will be offered to individual capitalists, on condition that 
in their case one tenth of the value of each share be piiid with the applica- 
tion and the rest on allotment, and with the further reservation that shares 
will be allotted to individuals only after at least an equivalent number of 
shares have been taken up by the societies. This provise will secure a 
majority of votes to the societies. 

It is hoped that if the Provincial Bank attain to a working capital 
of 1,000,000 rupees it will be able to lend to Central Banks at a rate not 
exceeding 6 per cent. 

Deposits will be received by the Provincial Bank at rates not exceed- 
ing the lowest now offered by Central Banks, namely 0 per cent, for long 
term de])o«^its and ^ ^2 ptr cent, and 5 ]:>er cent, for short terms. 

It is jjroposed that all the overdrafts now granted by the Bank of Ma- 
dras to Central Banks be transferred to the Provincial Bank, the latter 
granting in its turn an equivalent overdraft to eaeh affiliated Central Bank 
and charging either the same rate of interest as that now allowed by the 
Bank o' Madras or one quarter per cent. more. 

Deposits rei'eived by Central Banks may be transferred, if there be 
no outlet for their e\])enditure in such banks, to the Provincial Bank which 
will ])rotect the receiving bank from loss by paying the regular rate of in- 
terest on them. 

If the bank rely mainly on society shareholders for its share capital, 
it will not be neeessary to declare a higher dividend than () per cent. 

The board of management of the Provincial Bank will consist of re- 
presentatives of individual shareholders, of Central Banks and of primary 
societies, the two latter groups forming a majority. The board will elect 
a standing committee of at. least three members, who will, together with 
the secretary, direct the business of the bank according to standing orders 
issued by the board The latter will probably meet once in three months. 


* 

♦ :|c 


^ CO OrJvKATIVF DJSTKinUTJON IN NOKXmCKN INDIA Mr A C ClmUcrjec 
ill Indian Journal of evnomtes, JKp\i\ <1 in I he Madras liulfetin of ( o~ ootration^ 

Vol Vni No I, Si'ptinihci 

f 

Co-operative Seed Stipp.y. — In the villages of Northerm India the 
rural lender lends seed grain as well as money and to a large extent. Un- 
fortunately the cultivator has, when be borrow^s the grain at sowing time 
absohitely no choice with regard to the quality of the seed that he gets. 
After a famine the lenders often refuse to arivance it except at prohibitive 
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prices ; and generally they take advantage of every possible circiutistanpe 
to ex])loit the cultivators as much as they can. 

Tinder the alternative and co-operative S3’'stem a credit society or a 
central bank obtains a supply of approved seed through the Agricultural 
Department. It is sold at market rates or at something above cost price 
to selected members living within a convenient distance of the centre of 
distribution Only persons known to be good and careful husbandmen 
are supplied and the cultivation is supervised b^’' trained officials of the 
Agricultural Department. When the crop has been harvested the seed 
is cleaned and graded, and when it has been passed by experts it is bought 
back by the bank or society at a slight premium over market rates Ade- 
quate arrangements are made for storage in specially constructed godowns. 
In the following season a limited (quantity of the stored seed is sold to se- 
lected members while the bulk is disposed of at market rates to the general 
body of members. The distributing agency stipulates that it may buy 
back the produce of selected cultivators if this prove to be of sufficiently 
good ciuality I'he general body of members may di pose of their produce 
in the open market All tiansactions are in cadi, and a membei without 
enough rcad>’ money to buy must boriow from a credit society 

This system has had satisfactory results in freeing tlu^ cultivators 
from bondage to the usurers and in notably impioving thecjuality of crops. 

Co-operaitve Wafer Supf^ly. The Agricultural Department is bear 
irig the initial cost of an ex])eriment in establishing a co-operative water 
supply, namely of puinpiiig water iu Sultanpur Distiict tioiu the Oumti 
to irrigate the fields of members of two or three adjacent credit societies. 
The cost will c\entually be repaid in instalments by the societies, who will 
le\o^ a rate from each member proportionate to the area irrigated. 

If the experiment prove successful, as it promises to do, tliere is every 
prospect of organi/dng water supply societies in suitable tracts to pump 
water from rivers, streams and large, shallow lake® and supply it to agricul- 
turists, whether or not they belong to credit societies, although if all of 
them belong to such the ccdlection of dues will of course be simplified. 
There might be like orgaimations to allow pumping installations to be at- 
tached to wells having large supplies of water, especially tube wells, in tracts 
where they can be sunk with advantage It is not very often possible for 
individual agriculturists to undertake the cost of a pumping installation, 
but a number ot them might combine to do so. 


France; 


A NEW SYNDICATE FOR MKCHAmCAI, AGRICUETUKE - Journal cfaknculture prt^ 
Paris, ir Janiuir^ 

A certain number of agriculturists in the arrondissement of Pontoisc 
have formed themselves into a trade syndicate in oider to acquire traction 
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engines and to undertake without delay ploughing and other agricultural 
operations which have tor the present been suspended. 

The capital has been subscribed by the members in proportion to 
the number of hectares (r) of arable land they hold and has allowed the 
purchase of the following machines : 


t 8 Emerson 
6 Arion 

2 Avery 
2 )) 

3 Avaiice 
1 Bull 


20 horse power traction engines 

40 » » » » 

35 

1 6 )> 

20 )> » » 

16 ' >» ') » 


that is 32 traction engines at a total cost of about 500,000 francs (2y. 


The activity of the syndicate will affect twenty-two communes, and 
about 7.200 hectares of arable land fitted for the intensive culture of 
corn and sugar beetroot. The scarcity of agricultural labour in this dis- 
trict - as a result of the mobilization of Belgian workmen, the proximity (>f 
factories of war material aiid the prohibition to (‘inploy prisonners of war 
which was long in force -- decided the agriculturists to use these new 
methods of work as a matter of urgency. 

Counting the traction engines already bought by individuals outside 
the syndicate, there are now forty of these machines in the arrandismnent 
of Pontois(‘, and the possibility of shortly using double that number ought 
to be realized. 


unitb:d states. 


THE DEVEIyOFM.KNT OF THE CO OFERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS CONTROEUINO 
DAIRY PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES FROM 1906 TO 1916 ^ Hoar (Vs 

Dairyman^ l^'orl Atkinson, 3 NovcinlxT 1916. 


The movement in favour of co-operative societies of breeders and pro- 
ducers in order to inspect the individual production of milch cows, for the 
purpose of selection, began in MicMgan in 1906 and has in ten years spread 
through thirty-eight States. To-day there are 346 of these associations. 


(1) 1 hectare 2.47 acres. 

(2) 1.2611 francs - i? at par. 
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They are most numerous in the following States : 

Wisconsin 52 Pennsylvania , . . 19 

New York .... ^7 Oregon 15 

Vermont 38 Illinois 12 

Iowa 23 Maine ii 

Minnesota .... 22 New PIam])shire . . 11 

Ohio 20 Michigan .... 10 

The following table shows the comi)lete development of these associa- 
tions since they were founded. 
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Development of the Co-operative Associations inspecting the Production 
of Milch Cows in the United States from i July 1906 to 1 July 1915 
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Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


UNITED STATES. 


STATE HAIL INSUR \NCK IN NORTH DAKOTA 


SOI RO.S 

BlI'NNlAL RLPOiO TO HIT iHlPIirNTH J^K.ISLMIVI Assi MIU Y OF TUL IJAIL COMMISMONFR 
ON llAII INMJRANCI FOR Ulh liKM r\DT\(. Iktcmbtr Bl'^nilJCk, N 1) 

BitNNiAi Kiioui ro nil 1 otmiTi mh 1,1 oistArivi \^simbiy or iin Hail Commission 
ON Haii Insuranct ior im ttrm rNDiNc DiciMBiR ^isT iQi-i JournU I’ublish 
int; C , Devils I, ike N D 

Stati ETatt Instjranci I^aw North Dakota W C 1 n lor, Comraissurntr oMl iil Iiimu 
aiue, 1 


North Dcikota has been the first and so far the onh vState in the Umon 
which has jilaced a lavs foi the State insinance of ciops aijjamst loss or da 
mage by hail on its statute books The vcntiue is theiefore highU impor- 
tant as a test of the cdnht^ of the State fiom a ])raelical standpoint, to com- 
pete with ])nvatelv owned and managed msmance enterprises We will 
examine the jirovisions of the Act and the results as set foith in the 
two biennial reports so far issued bv the Coimnissionti of Hail Insurance. 


§ I. Tht act 

The State Hail Insurance act eif North Dakota first went into opera- 
tian in January 1911, and aftei two years’ es:perience w^as amended in rgi ^ 
The law as it now stands provieles for a Hail Insurance Department 
which shall insure growing giain crops in anv county in the State against 
loss or damage hail Count5% townshij), citv" and village assessors, at the 
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time of listing property for assessement each year, are required to inquire 
of the party assessed how many acres of crop such party may wish to in- 
sure for the year, informing him that as a premium for this insurance a 
payment of jo cents for each acre insured must be made. As originally 
enacted, the law had fixed tlie rate for insurance premium at 20 cents per 
acre of grain insured, but the experience of the first two years indicated 
that this rate was too low, and it was therefore raised to 30 cents, as above. 
The assessor is required to fill in the forms for all such insurance agree- 
ments, to collect the 30 cents per acre wilh an additional half cent per acre 
as an application fee, and to forward these forms and moneys to the county 
auditor, who files the applications and turns over the moneys to the county 
treasurer. 

The insurance is in force and effect from the time of filing the applica- 
tion ill the office of the county auditor until the grain is cut, but in no case 
later than September iStli of each year. 

On the 1 st of June, July and August, the county auditors make a list 
of all hail insurance applicatirins filed with them, and forward same to the 
l)e])arlment of Hail Insurance at the vState ca]jital. Bismarck. 

Meantime, the county commissioners at their April board meeting 
shall ap])oint for each county a competent resident to act as oflicial adju.ster 
of losses and damage caused by hail to any c'rop insured under the act. 
The State Commissioner of Hail Insurance must be notified by the county 
auditors of such ajipointmentvs which only become valid on receiving his 
ajjpioval, and lie has ]>ower to remov^e or discharge any such official adjuster 
for incompeteiicy or neglect. 

It is the duty of these official adjusters to adjust losses 01 damages 
carrsed by hail to crojis within their clistricib insured under the act 

When anv party thus insured has snstaincMl loss by hail he promptly 
notifies the Commissioner of Insurance, who directs an official adjuster 
to visit the place and estimate and adjust such loss. In so doing it is his 
duty carefully to incpiiie into the conditions of the cro]) before the loss oc- 
curred, as to whether it was poor, medium, or good, and if lie dc^ems it ne- 
cessary he has power to call witnesses to testify as to the said condition, 
and lie shall make hi.s estimate and adjustment aflci asceitaining the con- 
dition before and after the loss occurred. In e.stimating the loss the adjuster 
shall allow as damages tlie proportion wlucli llie crop as damaged bears 
to the crop if no such loss had occ'urred If the total value of the crop in- 
sured be less than eight dollars per acre then in case of total loss the insured 
shall receive the total value thereof ; if the loss ]:>e j^iartial he shall receive 
that percentage of value which the loss bears I0 the total value of the cro]) 
insured. If lhe value of the crop be more than eight dollars ])er acre, the 
insured shall receive that percentage of the maximum of eight dollars which 
the loss bears to the total value of the crop, provided however that iu no 
case shall more than eight dollais per acre be alloweil as the maximum for 
wheat, flax, oats, barley, corn, rye, and oilier graiiivS, 

vShould the party insured refuse to acce])t the adjustment made by 
the official adjuster he ,shall have the right to appoint one disinterested 
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person as adjuster and the official adjuster shall appoint another, and the 
two shall elect a third, and the three shall then proceed to adjust the loss 
in the manner above dcvscribed, the judgement of the majority to be binding 
upon both parties as the final determination of said loss. 

As compensation for their services the official adjusters receive five 
dollars a day and actual expenses wliile engaged in the performance of their 
duties, and all persons called to assist them in adjusting losses shall receive 
$2 a day while so engaged. 

The Commissioner of Hail Insurance, on receiving from tlie county 
auditors the complete returns showing the number of acres insured for 
the year, sliall sum up the total hail insurance fund available for that year ; 
when he shall have received a complete return from all of the hail losses 
in the State as adjusted and allowed he shall sum up the total of such 
amounts for that year, and he shall sum up the expenses of his office in 
accordance with rules prescribed in the Act. The total of such expense ac- 
count shall first be deducted fioni the total amount of the hail insurance 
receijits for that year and paid, and if the balance remaining is sufficient 
all liail lovS.ses .sliall be paid in full as allow’ed by the adjusters, but if the 
expemses and hail losses shall exceed the amount of hail insurance leceipts 
for that year, the expenses shall be paid first and the losses sliall be paid 
pro rata. vShould there be a surplus after paying expenses and losses, such 
surplus shall remain in the State treasury in the luiil insurance fund to be 
drawn upon in future in which theie may be a deficiency. 

When the Commissioner of Hail Insurance has figured up the whole 
year's liusiness as indicated above, he shall jirejiare and furnish to the State 
auditor a certified list of the losses arranged by counties, with the names 
and addresses of persons wiio have suffered loss and are entitled to com- 
pensation, the apjiraised losses, and the amount to be ])aid to each person. 
The State auditor shall then draw w^arrants for the.se amounts u])oii the 
State treasurer, to be cliarged to the hail insurance fund, and such war- 
rant.s .shall be mailed fortliwith to tlie persons entitled thereto. 


§ 2. The act in opuration 


Hail Commissioner W. C. Galbreath in drawing u]:) the first biennial 
report dealing with the years 1911-1912 remarks ; 

« The fact that the State had entered the insurance field subjected 
the law and its methods to criticism, and its low^ rate w^as made the target of 
ridicule by those who were opposed to the mea.sure. During the year iQir 
there were t,oii policies written and $ 26,iO(),i44 collected in premiiiriis 
When the expenses of conducting the affairs of this company, including 
books, stationery, salaries and fees for adjustment of losses, wiiicli amounted 
to I 3,421,63, leaving a balance of $ 1,129.33 for future contingencies, 
were deducted, there was distributed among the polic}^ holdcis the sum 
of $ 21.188,03, or sevetity cents on the dollar for the losses .su.stained 


4 
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The year 1912 showed a large increase of business over 1911 ; 2,205 
policies were written ; the total revenue received amounted to $04,840 and 
the disbursements to $ 63,164, leaving a balance of $ 3.175 in the State 
treasury for future contingencies. The fees obtained were distributed as 
follows : 


Paid deferred losses of 1911 $35^40 

Agents adjusting losses during 1()I2 2,^47,62 

Losses for 1()I2 57.936,69 

Clerk hire 2,160,00 

Postag(‘ 43.00 

Printing 103,40 

Advertising 9,95 


IQ12 was an exceptionally hard year for hail insurance, and the losses 
from this source were probably unprecedented in North I )akota The vState 
Insurance department was therefore only able to ])ay fifty five cents on the 
dollar for losses incurred but the adjustments were made on a very libcial 
basis. 

It was then that it became apparent that the rate of 20 cents per acre 
insured was an inadeejuate piemiuni, audit was urged that the cliarge should 
be raised to 30 cents, which W'as done wdien the Act was amended in 1913. 
An alternative to raising the premium suggested in the report for up 2 wiis 
that the legislature .should fix a minimum rale of five cents or k^ss ])er acre, 
ami levy a general tax on all real evstate in accordance therewith, thus 
covering insurance tor all, and making a rale so low and satisfactoiy that 
hail insurance wanild not be a burden to any ; but, as we liavi‘ seen, the 
adv'ocates of a higher ])remium rate won the day. 

The second biennial r(‘}>ort, issued in Deccanbei 191-p sums up the four 
years' wurk then accoiujdished as follows; the losses incurr(‘d in 1911 were 
.settled on the basis of seventy cents on the dollar ; in 1912 fifty-five cents 
on the dollar ; in 1913 eighty eight cents ; ami in 191.1 sixty-five cents 
on the dollar. 

These results must be consiilered as docidedl)" unfavourable, for if 
applied to a mutual hail insurance conpiany they would mean that members 
would be reipiired to pay, in addition to the regular premium, extra assess- 
ments respectiv’’ely of 30%, 45%, 12%, and 35 ^y<,, and by that time, 
as the report points out, members would probabl>' ha^’e had quite enough 
of mutual insurance. 

But in anaL'sing the results of this v^enturc into the realm of State hail 
insurance certain facts and factors must be taken into account. 

During the years 1911 and 1912 the rate charged by the State was 
twenty cents per acre, or 2 per cent on the dollar ; at the same time 
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the rates charj^cd by the old stock com])auies ran|2:ed from 0 y,j, to 8 ])cr 
cent on the dollar. The vState insured one hundred and sixty acres of grain 
for thirty-two dollars and fixed the loss maximum at $1,280. The old 
stock com]3anies insured the same acreage for not less than sixt3^"five 
dollars, with a loss maximum of $ 1,000. In other words, the >Stategave the 
insured twvnt3^-eight ])er cent guxiter value to his cro]) than did the private 
companies, while the actual cost was very much less in the former than in 
the latter case, based upon either total or ])artial loss. At the same time tlie 
loss pa34ng ])ower of the v^tate, l)ascd upon the premium income, was insigni- 
ficant fiom a comjiarative standjioint. vState hail insuiance reached higli 
tide in i(]r2, when the jiremium income amounted to $ 64,840 while the 
income in tliis State of seven private companies averaged in excess of 
$ 15 2. 000 each. 

Nor is that all. The stock conpianies will accept the hazard f)f onh^ 
a certain limited amount of insurance in each section or each townslii]), 
w^liile the vSlale lakes the risk oi the entire farm, even Ihongli it embraces 
sex'cral contiguous sections. Tinally, nearly all the piiv<ite com])anies write 
liail insuiance in seveial >States, and this wide diffusion of risk naturally 
minimises the chance of loss. 

Thus it will be seen that thcvState has laboured under the disadvantages 
of a comparativeh' low rate, small income, and extreme cliaiice of loss for 
U'asons above noted. On the side of exjiense of management the advantage 
is decidedl3' in favour of vState insurance; but even this advantage is largely 
theoretical on account of the mall volume of business transacted. 


§ 4. Balanck shkicts. 


The following statements show the condition and affaiis of the State 
Hail Insuiance de])aitment for the four \vars iQii to Kjig inclusive. 
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1911. — Receipts, 

Receipts by vState Treasury during igii from 

country treasurers $26,119,54 

Amounts overpaid by county treasurers: 

Divide county $10.00 

Bottineau county 10 

Morton county 4.80 14.90 26,104.64 

Disbursements. 

Paid for losses $21,188.03 

Paid agents for adjusting losses 864.55 

Clerk liiie 1,580.00 

Postage 237.88 

Milting 384 75 

Advertising 36 15 

Office supplies 1 7^-95 

Express 47.35 

Total . . . $24,609-66 

Refunds to Bottineau county to 

to Divide county 10.00 24,619.76 

Balance on hand Jan. rst, 1912 . . . $1,499.78 

Amounts not paid. Toss adjustments not ap- 
proved 322.00 

Adjusters' fees not approved 43-65 

Refund due iMorton county 4.80 370-45 

Surplus or excess of assets over liabilities . . . $1,129.33 
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POUCY EXHIBIT. 


Number of policies issued in 1911 i,oii 

Number of losses reported in 19TI 131 

Number of losses allowed in 1911 130 

Number of policies effected 131 


Total amount of losses allowed for season of 1911 .... 

Expense paid for adjusting same 

making it cost 3.28 % to adjust the losses. 

Approved adjustments were paid at 70 % of loss allowed for 


1912. — Income. 

Cash in hands of vState Treasurer December 21st, 1911 . . 
Cash received as payment of jjolicies in 1912 

Total amount received during the year 


Disbitrsbments. 


Paid losses incurred during the year 1911 . . $358 40 

Paid agents for adjusting same 47-15 

Paid losses incurred during the year 1912 . 57>936.6() 

Paid agents for adjusting same 2,447.62 

Clerk hire 2,160.00 

Postage 43-00 

Printing 103.40 

Advertising 9 95 

Refund to Morton County 4.80 

Special adjuster's expenses 53-25 


Total amount of disbursements during the year 1912 
Balance cash on hand Jan. ist, 1913 


$30,780.63 
I, on 70 

1911. 

$1,499.78 

64,840.37 

$66,340.15 


63,164.26 

$3,175 "^9 
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POEICY EXHIBIT. 


Number of policies LsvSued in 1912 2.505 

Number of lohses reported in 1912 /|35 

Number of losses allowed during 1912 ... 411 

Number of policies effected 391 


Total amount of losses allowed for season 1912 

Kx])eiises paid for adjusting same 

making it cost 2 32 % to adjust the losses. 

Ap])ro\’ed adjustments were ])aid at 35 of loss allowed in 


Income. 

Cash in liands of yState Treasurer Dec 31st, r 91 2 . . . 
Cash leceivx^d as ]')ayment of policies issued in I()i . . . 

Total amount recciv^ed during the year . . . 


DiSBURSEMExNTS. 


Paid losses incurred during 1912 $1.55942 

Paid losses incurred dining 1913 2j S()().yS 

Paid agents for adjusting same ^^ 9 b 53 

Clerk hire 1,927.50 

Postage 53 -t^b 

Printing 377^)0 

Express 21.22 


Total disbursements during 1913 
Balance cash on hand Dec. ist, T913 

POEICY EXHIBIT. 


Number of policies issued in 1913 733 

Number of losses reported in 1913 ' 91 

Number of losses allowed in 1913 8() 

Number of ])olicies effected 88 


Total amount of losses allowed for tlie season of 1913 . . 

Ivxpense paid for adjusting same 

making it cost 2.45 to adjust the losses. 

Approved adjustments were paid at 88 of loss allowed for 


S105, 339-54 
2,447.62 

1912. 

S3. 175 <'^9 

27.214 37 
$30,390.26 


$29,524 31 
$865.95 


$28,284.98 

(ms.] 

1913. 
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1914. — Income. 

Balance, cash in hands of State Treasurer Dec. 1st. 1913 . 
Cash received as pa^uuent of ])olicies issued in 1914. . . . 

Total amount received duriii" the year . . . 


Disbursements. 

Paid W. Lukins, official adjuster Williams County for 


adjusting one loss foi 1913 10.00 

Paid losses incuried during 1914 -4,985.39 

Paid agents for adjustim.; ^9^4 losses . . . 871 71 

Paid cknk hire 1,800.00 

Paid ])osta£j;e 89 98 

Paid pi intine: 80 67 

Paid miscellaneous siq^dies J^o.25 

Paid lor publishing notices of condition of 

Hail Hepaitment foi 1913 14 ck) 


'total dislniiseinents during yeai i()i4 
PalaiKv cash on hand Dec 1st. Kjiq 


Policy EVHimr. 


Numbei of ]^olicies issued in T<)14 761 

Xuiiibei ol losses rc])orted in 191 1 114 

Kuinber ol losses allowed in I<)14 . . ... 113 

Numbei ol ]’)olicaes effected 114 


Total amount ol losses allowed foi season of 1()14 . . . 

ICx])ense paid foi adjusting same 

making it cost 2.29 to adjust the losses 

Approved adjustimmts were paid at 95 of loss allowed for 
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$865.95 

27,771.72 

$28,937 67 


$27,8f)2 09 
775 


S7I 71 
I9I I 



BRITISH INDIA. 


CArrivE INSURANCE IN BURMA. 

by A K. Hngi Tsii, I G. S 
Kegtshai of Co-opcnitivc ^octettes, Burma, 


After some six years’ experience in the introduction of co-operative 
credit into the various districts of Burma it became clear that one of the 
chief causes of indebtedness was the loss of plough cattle by death from 
disease or accident. In accordance with the obvious fact th^t insurance 
providing for the replacement of cattle so lost, and for the evolution of a 
spirit of corporate responsibility for the tending of cattle, was ])ieferable 
to the mere granting of credit to replace sucli dead beasts, efforts were 
made to discover a sim])le and suitable system of insurance of plough 
cattle suital^le for Burma. 

The matter was comjdicated because Buima has a variety of climates, 
crops, cro ]3 seasons, cattle and s^^stems of cultivation and methods of 
cattle tending. Speaking broadly there is the southern wet zone where rice 
is cultivated in the rains (June to November), where the rainfall varies 
from 8o to 150 inches and where it is never cold ; then tlieie is the northern 
wet zone comprising five hilly districts wdieie the rainfall averages 80 in- 
ches and rice is the main crop, and where there is a distinct cold season; 
and between these there is the central dry zone with a rainfall varying 
from 15 to 40 inches, liable, where not irrigated, to serious droughts and 
having for two or three months a very high temperature (100 to 115 
degrees. F.). In this dry area there is a large variety of crops. On the 
uplands are grown cotton, sessamum, giound-nut, jowar etc. in the rainy 
months (June to November) ; sugar-cane, rice, onions and pulses are grown 
throughout the year under irrigation ; and pulses, potatoes, chillies, and 
other miscellaneous crops are raised in alluvial land along the river in the 
dry weather (November to April). 

In the north and south wet zones the buffalo was till recently the i)rin- 
cipal draught beast. In the Delta districts, however, the buffalo’s suscepti- 
bility to rinderpCvSt has brought about an ever extending use of bullocks, 
and there is now a large annual export of bullocks bred in the dry zone to 
Lower Burma for ploughing and carting purposes. In the northern wet 
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zone, where soils are heavy and weeds strong and where cattle are also 
used for timber extraction, the buffalo remains in favour, but the village 
herds are still liable to terrible epidemics of rinderpest. 

The systems of cattle tending differ widely in the wet and dry zones. 
In the southern wet zone the grazing ground system is the rule. Kach vil- 
lage has an area, generally uncultivable, allotted to it for grazing purposes, 
and in this area the village cattle have to pick up a precarious living. In 
many cases these areas arc in the rains seas of mud, covered with a trampled 
growth of coarse muddy grasses. They provide the bCvSt possible means for 
spreading infectious disease and the cattle that have to exist on them 
naturally have an excellent chance of dying from disease, starvation, or 
exposure. The mortality in such districts is very high and many cidtivators 
regaid four ^^ears as the working life of an imported beast. It is probable 
that a premium of 15 per cent would not cov'er the risk in tliis part of the 
country In the northern wet zone the area of jungle available for grazing 
is as a rule much larger and there is a certain amount of segregation during 
grazing. Violent epidemics are unusual except from the unusually infectious 
di>sease of rinderpest. These jungles, however, contain a danger from which 
the southern grazing ground is free and that is wild cattle — bison, deer and 
pigs from which anthrax and other diseases are undoubtedly communicated 
to tame cattle. If insurance be ever extended to the northern districts a 
high rate of ])remiuni will be necessary. In the dry zone districts the custom 
is that draught cattle, which are almost entirely bullocks, are stall fed, while 
cows and calves are grazed in herds in scrub jungle near the villages. The 
stall fed draught cattle are carefully fed and housed and seldom suffer 
from e])idemics. The breeding herds are tended with much less care and 
suffer from scanty fare, bad housing and dirty pens. In a season (d drought 
the cows and calves di(^ in laige numbers. Disease also kills them off in 
quantities. Exce])t in a few very restricted areas cows are not used by the 
Burmese for milking purposes and it is somewhat surprising that wdth the 
treatment they get they produce such good draught stock. 

In view of the above conditions it was obvious that the first experiments 
in insurance must be restricted to draught cattle, and to such cattle only 
in selected dry zone districts where the stall feeding and careful tending 
of such animals was the rule. The Registrar cf Co-operative Sercieties sug- 
gested the adoption of a .system whereby animals would be valued half- 
yearly and insured for a half-year at a time, and it was decided to limit 
the experiment in the first instance to five adjacent districts, i. e. Mandalay, 
Shwebo, Sagaing, Kyaukse and Meiktila, in all of which such statistics as 
were available showed that violent epidemics of infectious disease among 
draught cattle were unusual. 

Co-operative cattle insurance was discussed at the Pro\dncial Agri- 
cultural and Co-operative Conference held at Mandalay in 191T, after six 
mutual co-operative cattle insurance societies had been formed, and it 
was resolved that insurance was desirable and feasible and that the scheme 
should be proceeded with. In the period between July igii and June 1912 
seventeen, and in the year 1912-1913 thirty-six sodctics were formed. It 
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then became evident that in the early years, to render certain payment 
of pait at any rate of the indemnity, reinsurance was essential. It also 
api)earc‘(i that iiistiraiice would not become really ])opular unless deaths 
from rinderpest were covered. 

Idle whole su])jc'ct was again discussed at the Agricultural and Co- 
operative Conference held at Mandalay in August Kpj: and in a meeting 
which over joo chairmen of agricultural credit societes attended it was 
then resolved that the TJremium rate .should be raised from 3 ‘/s cent, 
to 5 ])er cent, per amuim, and that riiiderptst deaths should be covered ; 
that a ccailral reinsurance society was essential ; and that to eliminate 
the risk of fraud membershi]) of cattle insurance .societies should be re- 
strictc'd to persons who are members of co-operative credit societies. 

The sanction of the Secietary of vState for India to the grant, by way 
of an inteiest free loan, to the central reinsurance society of assistance to 
enable it to meet indemnities in the early years, was received early in 1915. 
The amount to be drawn in any otu^ year is not to exceed Rs. .>5,000 (j) and 
re])ayments are to be made from the sixtli yt'ar onwards from tlu‘ central 
.society’s reserve fund. 

Cattle insurance was again discussed at the Agricultural ami Co-opeu- 
ati\e Conferenct' held at 'Mandalay in August i()r5; and it was resolved 
that the central reinsurance society should be formed, that in the 
five districts to which o})erations wen* at ])resent to be conlined every credit 
society should form an annexed cattle insurance society, and that for 
])urposes of suj)er\'isioii a cattle insurance society should lx* admitted into 
the union to which the credit .society, to which it was anmsxcMl, belonged. 

The r])per Burma Central Co-operative Cattle Rein.surance Society, 
Limited, was regi.stered in August T015. The membershi]) consists of some 
fifteen honorary members ]X‘rsons interested in co ojx^rative and agricul- 
tural im})iov('ment and of athliated village cattle insurance .societies. It 
receives half the premia paid to societies b\' members and insuu‘s half the 
risk undert.iken by such societies iTKh'innities due are ])aid by tlie manager 
on iecei])t of a cattle death report giving full dcdails. It is managed by a 
general meding, committee and a manager. I'or the ])resent the registrar 
is acting as honorary manager. To safeguard the interests of government, 
a government rc'presentativc is a niembei of the general meeting and has 
five votes. It has a general fund, consisting of the current yea.rT ])remium 
income, and a reserve fund consisting of the net j)rot‘eeds of past years. 
The latter fund is banked with the National Bank of India and the general 
fund iske])tiii the U])j)er Burma Central Co-operati\'e Bank. >Societies 
submit to the manager of the central society half-yearly statements show- 
ing the names of members and number, descriptions and value of cattle 
insured . 

The by-laws of the village mutual cattle insurance societies are based 
on tho.se used by Rrench mutual societies. There arc the usual exceptions 
of deaths from w^ar, theft etc., and societies do not pay indemnities where 


(i) I rupee IS 4</. 
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the saiiilary re,£;iilations as to coni anions disease have been broken. Mem- 
bership is restricted. Vahiations arc made half 3'early by three* ex])eii:s 
appointed yearly by tlu* general meeting. Substitution is permitted if vahies 
arc equal. The premium lale is 5 ]k' 1 cent, per anmim ])ayable half- 
yearly in March and Stq>temb(*r. Ihuids au* (ieposibal uith tlie h^eal credit 
society at call. Deaths have to be vouched for b\' tlie e\])erts and the 
society only ])ays two tliiuls of the value insured. TIk* skin and tlcsh belong 
to the society which sells them, if saleable. Hence tlu* owiki stands to get 
two thirds of the value insured, whethei liis animal dies of a contagious 
or non-contagious disease. Societies are managed b}^ a geneial me (ting 
and a committee. 

rending the formation of the cc*nttal reinsurance' so('iet>', the foi ill- 
ation of village societi(*s was res1ricte.d, and in the ])enod Jul\^ Kjlt to 
June 1()I5 only seven such societies were re gist ered. In theveai Jul> iqT5 
to June 247 '-ocieties hav e lx on registered and a furthei consideiable 

increase is e\])e'cted in the coming year. < )f the 7,03 village s(Kieti(‘s in o\i.st- 
ene'C on go June ic)i() <d)oul a hmidre‘d had not yet bei'onie allilialed to 
the eential *-oci( t> . I'he bulk of the* new societies icgiste led onlv staited 
business in March or A])ril loib, and U“'Ult scanned iheufoie 1a apfueciated 
till ()ctobei next, at tlie eailiest. 

Judging by lhe steady accumulal ions of lunds by those* soclcdic's which 
have* bc‘cn wanking for sevc'ral vears. and in view of the fad that only 
two thiids ot the value is paid in indemnitvg theie is giound fr)i b(‘li(‘\ing 
that 1he 3 per ec'iit mtt* of ])r(*n]inm is unnc('ssaril\ high and somewhat 
likely to hindc r the ])iogr(*.ss of insuTanci*. liunna has, howevei, except 
in the* north(*rn wet zoiu*, enjoved a leinarkabk* measuK of immunity fiom 
rinderpest in tin* last ten y(.*ars As it is yet too eaih to sa\ that this 
immunity is due to tlu* impiovement in veteiiuaiy contiol, and not lather 
to good fortune and disease cv cies, it is ])eiha])s better to eri on the safe 
side ill the matte r of the ])iemium mte. 

Many of the villages in which eattle insurance scx'ieties aie f(nined 
01 e in tracts «mly ]>aTtially staved by tlu* Post Oflice, and Hieie is tonse- 
(juently diliiculty both in lemitting ]>iemia io the eential socie‘t> .ind in 
the ])aymeiit of indemnities. Such diOuailtievs of course* ch(*ck exjiansion 
but the‘y will el(*crease wdth time. 

In thiee areas during the year ending go June e])ide‘mic dis(*ase 
— anthrax — ajqieared and acconiit(‘d for mortality above the average. 

There is every indication that the ado]>lion (d co-o])erali\v cattle 
iiivSiirance in these live districts wlicrc co-o]>ei alive <*Te*(]it is alie'ady well 
establislu'd will piomotc belter protection ot ('attle against disease, bettci 
relations with the Veterinary l)e])artnicnt , and a d(*creaso in mortality. 

The statements given below show* results to go June* i()rf>. It has 
not been necessary to draw upon the government guaiantee loan. 

Cattle are at pre.sent often undervalued: t]u*y aveiage about Rs. 30 
per head whereas a truer average would be Rs. 40. The ])ioeeeds of .-km 
and flesh have exceeded expectations. 

The societies are audited, along wath the agricultural vredit societies 
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to wliich they are annexed, by the staffs of society paid and government 
auditors, supervision being done by the inspectors maintained by unions 
of credit societies. 

It is yet early to gauge results or to prophesy, but it may be said that 
the ]mnciples of insurance appeal to the Burman and that in the districts 
where a comm en cement has been made the co-operative idea has taken 
firm hold. Thus in the Kyaukse district there is one agricultural co-oper- 
ative society (credit) for every 1050 acres of cultivated land, while, in ad- 
dition to co-operative credit, considerable progress with co-operative pro- 
duction and sale has been made in the districts of Mandalay, Sagaiiig and 
vShwebo. If the high ])remium rate do not act as a deterrent, and if minor 
difficulties connected with remittance can be eliminated, there is no reason 
appaient why co-operative insurance of cattle should not become firmly 
and widely established. 


I. — Operations of Cattle Instances Soacties in Burma. 
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II — Operations of the Upper Bnrma Central Cattle Insurance Society. 
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Part III: Credit 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


AGRICUI/rURAT. CRIiDIT IN BOSNIA AND IlKRZKGt )VINA. 


OFFICIAL SOURCES 

Dir LANDWiinbCiiAFT liosNiPN UNI) DTK ITpRzrooviNA [A^nciilHuc in Bosnia and 
goiuui) \ 1(1111 1, i8()0 

ViKWAi ruN(^sm KKiiii ii)R I )()0 ion {(toi t.ninuni J\ilo}f<> for 1006 1011} 

OTIIKR SC)URCi;S 

V Horovv I rz (1" R ) Dn Bi /lUKirNrsuvn rstui/t onds in Bosmi n t nd Hi r/li^ovina 
{Ilii Distrui loan Funds m FUisma and Ihtztsi ntna) Vkiiiia, iS(j2 
vSciIMID (Dr F) Bo^nifr und HrR/LC,OVI\\ i nii k di uYikwaitx N(. OisirRRiTtn Tnc.arns 
{Bosnia and Ih y-t ^01 ina nndn tht Knh of Auslua Ilun^an) mi | 


^ I Rural crudtt in Bosnia and iikrzec^o\ in v 

UNDFR TURKISH DOWIN VITON. 


In the time of Turkish domination social and economic conditions in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were little favourable to the development of cre- 
dit in general and completely opposed to that of agricultural credit In the 
country the ruling system was one of simple natural economy. P"ach farm 
sought itself to produce whatever it needed or desired solely from its own 
soil rendeied fruitful by labour. Agricultural labourers made purchases 
on the market only exceptionally, when they could not supjily their neecD 
from the land they cultivated, as when they required colonial products, 
agricultural implements, cotton stuffs, etc. Such purchases were so limited 
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that tluy account efl only foi an unimvoitant cncnlation of money. Defec- 
tive means of communication and th(" picscncc ot the institution of the Za- 
contrilnited much to the lonj; ])res('rv«itiou in Bosnia and llerzci^o- 
viim of natuial (‘conoiny in all its simplicity, aft(‘r it had elsewhere been 
3c‘]daeed by economic systems based on money. 

We shrmld a<ld tliat in these two Slav ])rovinces I he development of 
a<aiictnUnal credit vas impedtal by tlie ecistence of juii^lictory relations 
l('udal in t>pe, whi<']i evui today ha\e not entirely disap] xn red and which 
nuitnallv connect the tmidatoiy and tlie hiicti ai^rietiltuial labourers. 
In liosnia and Iler/eaovina ]n()})eity in land i*- indeed not ftee even today 
bnt is subjed to an almost leiidal TCKinie It is Imrrlcnied witli tlic kmcti 
eultiwitois’ nt^hts of nsuiiuet. v\lneh are nnlimited as to time and condi- 
tions, so tliat if a holding b(‘ alienated the cultivator’s usntrucl ])ersists 
unmodifRd In the chani;e ol ownership, d'he meie indication of such a 
stat<^ (jf aftaiis is (aioiiyh to show tint it has contribiit(‘d and still contii- 
butess to nn])C(k the de\elo])mint oi land credit in this n^untiy. 

Another hindiance to such dovel<)])mont was llie connddt* absence^ of 
a cadastei and of iei;isters ot land, m othei wolds ot a basis toi luoitcaKC 
credit. 


ilc 


+' 




I'or tint ma1t(n the peasant ot Ihisiiia and Ilei/.eaovimi felt no ^^reat 
need for cicdit. 11 lie wanted moiK\ he Liot it easiK ]>\ selling tla^ ])ioducts 
ot liis land to some siuall dnd( i in 1h(‘ neiL;h])oniim.i town, Irom whom 
alterwards he ])ontdi1 what he rc(juned otherwist' lie* could not ]n\e ob- 
tahic'd that \< i\ liniitnl (|naiitil\ ol thc' ))iodiicls ot aipKiiltuio oi indiistn 
lu'cc s^an to him vSometinRs indei'd he had to liave lec'onisc^ to a loan, bnt 
it was ahvays this same small <k.vkT who Ixvame Ins banker 

SiK‘h loans had thiee dillerent iorins. a) loans in sjiecdt. weie icxsaved , 
b) manuiaetniod jnoduets weie bonaht foi cuxlit , () ])i()visi()ns wcae bought 
foi Cl edit gemnalh in sjniiig or sninmer. before the hanxst. 

The peasant ])a 5 d a h a month cm the sums ilnis lent, that is to say 
10 ixn cent. Tile law establisjiexl that the rate of interest sliould not sur- 
])ass I j per (‘(‘lit. ])ut tills limitation was eluded ])y lumpim^the a mount of the 
inteiest and the eajdtal \vi\ often also it was aatex^d that the dedat should 
be re])aid not in s])ee'ie Imt in kind, in other words in aaiieultnud ])iodncts 
of wdiiedi the (inantit) wais fixed liy tlm deed of loan, which therefore crea- 
ted a e'oiitirict trill V contingent on lisks 

In the" (‘as( ot a [xiulRee of ];io\ismns cn manufactured ])ioducts for 
credit, th<‘ intcncst attaclnnu to the corn-.spondent value in sjiecie was con- 
sideied not as Ixdny sepauih" but as .swelliiu' tlm sum wdiich the debtoi had 
to re])a>. 1 jk- late ol this interest vaiied in the ])ro])oition in whicli the 

]>urehasc‘ price of the j.;oo(is bought for crexlit surpassed the usual cash 
price b} from 50 to 100 per cent. 
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The contract established whether interest should be paid in s])ecie or 
in kind. In the latt(*r case it was eqtiivalenl , when the de])t had been incur- 
red by a purchase of ])rovisions, to tlie differtaice between the quantity of 
provisions received on loan , and tlie ({uantity ])aiil back wlien the term of 
the loan ex]n' red. (Tonerally the latter surj^assed the former (piantity by 
from 50 to 100 pet cent. 

The loans in s])ecie mi^ht in ctaiain lespects be called agricultural loans 
for the peasants were the only class of the luqmlation who could fddain them, 
they sought them at least ])artly foi r(‘asonsinsepatabkTiom ai;ri('ulture, and 
in greatei or less proportion the> repaid tluan with the ]»r(>ducts of the soil. 

Tlie sanu‘ cannot be ^aid as to enslit o])erations made with certain s])<' 
cial funds, such as tlu^ funds of chuiches and inoscjues, those ot the Vakouf 
])ioj)erties and of the unions, those guarantt^eini,^ the*}>iopei t> of wauls, t‘t(' : 
None of the institutions mana.i;ine, tliese funds ^rantcnl loans to ])easants 
but only to traders and artisans. 

When however the middle of the centui>^ had been ])<issed the Tuikisli 
r;overninent madi* a first <ittempt to encouiiige tlie development of agricul- 
tural credit, and formed the institutions known as jncnufi stnidtmk^. 
I'oiinded in all tht‘ vihueds oi llosnia and Herzegovina they v\eie s])eciall>' 
intended tc) utilize theii hinds in ^rantimj; loans which shoukl f?nour tlie 
(kvelopmeiit of acuieultuu . Tluat funds weu* deiived from a tax iiieiim- 
bc'iil on all tlie peasants and ecinivalent to a tenth of the' valiu' of all the 
products of the soil, exclusive* of tlie nsnal tithe. 

At fust the DHVUifi sandoifJ.'s (ml>' ^laiih'd hems in kind, and in this les- 
])ect the)’ acte^l as resil institutions ol kiiul ete'dil. T,at(‘r howevei tliey 
substituted loans in s])e<'ie foi loans in kind Little by little they lost 
their spe'cial character as iiistitutioiu for the* eue'oiiragemt'nl of a.i;ricnlture 
and \ve*re transfornu'd into c'ledit institutions. The\ granted loans ^eiiei - 
alh^ to i 4 o\a'riuiiei]t servants 01 to tmde'is and haully ewei to peasants, 
'Jims the inteaition oi the ku\ was de lV<ited b\ facts. Asixr^auls tho histor> 
of these sjieeial eie<lit institutions, the fust uicnafi sandonk was formed in 
iMi "; by iMitad raelia, ^’ali oi the* xilaxed of the Danube. In Tb ()5 a law' was 
promulgated which decu'ed tliat they sliouKl be foimdexl iii all the viki- 
3uds of the 'rnrkish e*iiipire. 


§ Z DKVIvLOViMICNT of A<;KIClTI,TrRAT, CRT- Dir IX' BOSNIA 
AND HKRZEUCWINA AFTICR THU AUSTRIAN AND Hl^NOARI VN OCCUR VTION. 


'Jlie occupation of Bosnia and IIeize\aoviiiii l)\' Ansliia and Hungary 
contributed largely to the iiuprowmeiit in these two ])io\diiees of the con- 
ditions of agricultural credit, to which ii gave a new^ inqiuisc. 

In the first place the ])opulation, both floating and fixed, was very ])ei- 
ee])tildy increased, by the added military element wliieh was vety iinmerous 
in the early days of the occiqiation, and b}’ the government servants wiio 
also were present in sufliciently important numbers, l^spceially the hitler 
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formed among the citizens of the country a special class, who in the existing 
conditions were obliged to buy all they needed in the market with their mon- 
ey. The immediate conse<]uence of this rapid and notable increase in 
the population was a corresponding increase in the price of all the goods in 
the market. 

Added to this first cause, which had an immediate effect on the econo- 
my of the country , was a second - the construction of new lines of com- 
munication. These had a propitious influence on the development of trade 
which they rendered more active, and not only the trade within every inhab- 
ited district in the country but also foreign trade. Thanks to these ele- 
ments of progress the general activity of the market was more and more in- 
tensified, the quantity of products on the market increased, and an 
economy leased on cash gradually replaced natural economy in the country. 
Thus the indispensable and fundamental basis for credit was found. The 
institution of the land registers and of the cadaster, begun in the first ])er- 
iod of occupation and actively continued, finally conqrleted the work un- 
dertaken for economic progress, in that it gave the necessary basis to mort- 
gage credit 

Special institutions of agricultural credit were founded, and they large- 
ly contributed to the improvement of the countr^^'s general economy. 
W e will jrroceed to .speak of them 


§ 3. Tim INSTITUTIONS OF KURAI, CRIvDlT. 

A. Mortgage Credit. 

The institution of land credit in Bosnia and Herzeogvina is due to the 
initiative of the Austrian and Hungarian govenimerit. 

In l88j a first contract between the government and the Wiener Union- 
hank was drawn up for this purpose. 

By its terms this bank was bound to instal at Sarajevo a ]>rauch which 
should begin to afford land credit in the country. 

The governmeirt for its part engaged : i) to furnish this bank with all 
information relative to the .solvency of debtors, 2) to authorize the post 
offices of the country to receive the annual payments owed by debtors on 
behalf of the Wiener Unionhank. 

But the Wiener Unionhank afforded land credit ority for three years. 
In 1886 it cea.sed to grant mortgage loans, thus obliging the government to 
enter into a new contract with the fund for the retirement of State employees. 

According to the rule of 1887 this fund makes loams of two kinds, as 
follows : 

a) Ordinary mortgage loans, that is loans of sums the use of which 
is not controlled. I, cans of this kind may be made only when the mortgaged 
land is entered in the land registers. 

b) Special mortgage loans granted to the kmeii (cultivators) in order 
that they may free the lands they till from feudal burdens due to the aga 
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(owners) or in order that they may make some improvement on such lands. 
These loans are granted even without the guarantee of the s])ecial icgistra- 
tionhy ihc kmeti of the lands they tdl in the land reglsteis. Thefutid how- 
ever controls the debtor's use of the money be borrows. 

The loans are always for long terms (b'ti years) and the rate of interest 
does not surpass 6 j)er cent. The fund may not grant loans of which the 
value is more than half the estimated value of the mortgaged lands. 

In l88cj however the society managing this fund ceased to act as an 
institution of mortgage credit. All its credit w^as thereupon transferred to 
another and newly formed institution which carried on credit o])erations 
under the name of Mortgage Hank of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

The contract between this bank and the government has the following 
terms . 

a) The mortgage bank is authorized to is^tie nu'rtgage bonds foi 
a total valiK‘ e(pial to twenty tunes the reserve fund which was at first 
^oo/>()() crowns (i). 

h) The Stat(" engages to ]uo\'ide the mortgage bank with the ea])ital 
necessaiv tor effecting in the interests of the kmcii the opt rations necessary 
to fleeing the lands they till from all feudal burdens owe 1 to tlie ai^a, 

c) The government offices of taxes are bound to furnish the bank 
with all necessary infoi mation as to the solvency of deldois, fiom whom also 
(liey are oljligcM to ree over the annual ])aymcnts due to the ])ank. 

d) Tile bank grants mortgage* loans tor long teims — ten to twenty 
\ears charging interest at tlu* late of h ])er cent. 

The* mortgage titles is'^iwd b^ the bank bnng in 5 pen cent 

In i<S9^ the moitgage bvank e)l which we have spoken was sncceede*fl 
by anotln*!' institution having the same object and called J.andcbhanh fily Do 
snicn und die ^[Oicina 

The fomiatU)U ot this new inslitnlieni and the sigieisession of the cMtliei 
one were due to the government’s desire* to angmenl eiiculaling capital 
With this aim the fedlowing m('asure*s weie unelertaken : 

i) The new bank w'as fonnde'd wnth a share ca]>ital eif io/»oo,oo() 
crow'll s. 

c) It was autliorized to issue mortgage bonds u]) to a \ailue thirtv 
times that of its share capital. 

j) It enjovs all tin ]nivdicgcs previously granted to the mortgacf^ 

bank. 

{sifle by side with tlie cic'dit iiislilntions we have named, wdiich emanat- 
ed from the government directly and there! ore enjo>ed special piivileees 
and had a more or less official character - since they undertook credit lian- 
sactioiis under the State's direct sii])erintendence — , others w^ere formcfl ]>> 
the initiative of private persons. Their activity w^as much limited, yet it w^as 
nevertheless to some extent that of institutions of land credit. Among 
them were the various local banks, the Austrian and TIungarian banks, 

(i) I crown of gold - lo d at par 
12 
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certain special institutions disiiosine: of tluii own funcjs, and pn\ate credi 
tors 

The statistical data regarding land credit m Bosiua and Herzegovina, 
arc fevi and iTiconi])lele rroni the oflicial reports published before 3007 'we 
learn onh the total amount of the country 's mortgage debt no distinction 
])eing made among institutions and persons having such credit It is 
onh after 1^07 that these statistics gneiisdata relative to the different 
classes oi mortga'>s 1 s The se data show that that the total sum oi the coim 
try s moilgage debts was 141 8 ^2, 244 crowns m icjof) 

The following table shows the proportion in winch the different mortga- 
gees had part in operations of land ciedit in IQ07 1908 and igoq 


Number if New Grants , . , , 

of Credit Amount rf New Credit or in ted 



1 107 

1908 


1907 

1908 

1909 

l^aiuksbank 

00 

2 lOO 

I, ->51 

6 191 363 

7 79t T40 

0 988 936 

CHhcT local credit iiibUtu 

ttOllb 

C&<) 

I I9t 

1 44s 

2 c^94,3i8 

2 082 7-)2 

3«3 °92 

Austnau and Huii^ariin 

credit institutions 

221 

162 

220 

195 92^ 

456 991 

I 243,507 

l^ocal public funds 

a) Vahoitf funds 

461 

408 

^93 

80 007 

719 

49 275 

6) Church 

^31 

1071 

H3 

5^ 551 

'>3*235 

ic 0 41 j 

c) Depirtnuntil funds 


wo 

192 

S4 7p) 

i( 0 S97 

2^6 69s 

d) \arlous 

bl' 

8| 


423 ^ 7 ^ 

C 373 

10 082 

I’ubhc Austn 111 and JIun 

garian funds 

>0 

— 

— 

1 33 0()9 

— 

— 

W ards’ fund«i 


^3l| 

201 

ii-> 235 

213 273 

168 174 

J 1 easur> fund 

148 

219 

388 

19., 019 

726 728 

159 3^0 

Priv ite creditors 

<) 189 

^>551 

/ 554 

4 216 127 

3 &09 185! 

1.500,352 

Total 

10 305 

11 376' 12 353 

14 080, OM 

17 984 293, 

lO 983,863 


The following Austrian and Hungarian institutions conduct ciedit 
o])crations in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
1) The Credit Bank of Taibacb, 
d The Serbian Bank of Budajiest, 

The Savings Bank of Bnbolua 

4) The Serbian Bank of Zagreb 

5) The Savings Bank of Zagreb 

These are however onh the chief among them 
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In 1908 a law as to the issue of moi t^age titles w as j)romnlgated . There 
are however no statistical data relative to them except for the last five 
years, and we can therefore make no deductions as to the law’s effects. 


* 

* -p 

AmoJig the different kinds of mortgage loans those liaving reference 
to the redemption of lands in the interest of the have a very special 
importance to the ])rol) 3 eni of agri..iilturc in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

lentil 1910 mortgage credit was granted to knieti by precisely those semi- 
oflicial institniions which we have already mentioned, esr^e^dally by the 
Wiener V monhank until 1886, by tlie Mortgage Bank from 1886 to 1905 and 
by the J^andesbaiik fron) 1895 to 1910. 

The terms offered by these various institutions of crc'dit for the pur- 
chase of hold and its affiaiichisement from feudal burdens do not differ 
from those usual in the case of mortgage credit. Institutions conducting 
operations of the sort gave credit to borrowers within the limits of half the 
value of the ])ro])erties mortgaged for jmrposes of purchase. The borrower 
v^as foiced, in ordet to ])iocure the other half of the sum he needed for the 
ledenp^tion of the land he tilled, to have recourse to ca])italist usurers or 
to sell his live stock. 

As regards the teini of opeiations of this sort it ma}’ be .said generally 
to have been long — fiom fifteen to twenty >'eaTs. The jate of interest 
was () ])C‘r cent, and could be raistnl to 8 per cent, only in the case of delay. 
If the sums necessary for the iedem])tion of a holding w’ere provided by 
the Treasuiy the rate of interest varied fiom 3 to b })ei cent. 

In the peiiod between 1879 and i()io the official institutions wx have 
named lent the total value of 23,129,975 ciowns for the redemption of lands. 

The official re])ort for lc)o6 on the administration of Kalaj, governor 
ot Bosnia and Herzegovina, and the conclusions to be drawai from it deserve 
s]K'cial notice. 

Kalaj ’s polic} is criticized The first governoi of the two juovinces 
as occu])ied l)y Austria and Himgar}^ is accused of having neglected the 
agiarian (juestion and wishes are ex])ress(‘d that his Miccessor may give 
it all its rightful im])oitance. 

Count Burian, wdio wxis Kalaj 's immediate successor, showed that he 
had well under.stood this importance. His whole iiolicv aimed at elimi- 
nating the difficulties in the way of solving the agrarian question in Bosnia 
and Heizegovina. 

A first attenipl to solve that part of this difficult problem wdiich relat- 
ed to the redemption of lands in the intere.st of the kmch wms made bv 
Burian, W’ho entered into negotiations with the Commercial Bank of Buda- 
pest. But this attempt did not succeed, and the govemnient undertook 
the direct granting of mortgage credit for the purchase of the lands. 

With this object and on the basis of the provisions of the law ot 791 r 
a new administrative department was attached to the government of Bosnia 
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and Heize^^ovina It was called the department for the purchase of lands 
and was given competence in all matters touching on this question, in par- 
ticular competence to afford mortgage credit in order to solve the problem 
of the kmeii. 

The initial ca])ital of 500,000 crowns was ])rovide^d bv the State, on con- 
dition that ca])ital should in the futuie be piocured by the issue of moii- 
gage titles, guaranteed b} the State, and bearing intert^st at the rate 
of V2 P^'^ oen1 

The admiuistiative de})artiiient v\e have mentioned, which exists 
for the redem])tion (j 1 lands grants loans up to the total value of the mort- 
gaged land. The loans are for long terms, from thiity to fifty years, and 
bear iiiteiest at the rate of 4 }>er cent The sum which is due to the 
as a conseciuence of the redemption, because he lias renounced his rights 
in the land, is paid to him in specie miles') he himselt prefer whole or jiar- 
tial payment in mortgage titles 

The depailnicnt for the ledeiiqdion of lands also ]iro\’ide‘', 111 tin lonn 
of loans, tlie sums necessary to the conversion oi debts inenued before a 
given holding is redeemed. 

This institution granted between the beginning of iqu and the end 
of Octobei 1913 11,258 loans having the total value of 20,250,000 ciowns, 
which sum distributed as follows two thirds to the redeiiqition ol lauds 
burdened w’hen the loan was incurrcfl wntli hmdal seivitiides. and one thiid 
to the coin^ersion of debts }>!evioiisly ctnitiacted loi the })iirpf)se oi ledeni]) 
tioii 


7 i. Personal AgniuUnral ( fccht 

The institution of personal agiicnltmal credit is due, like that of nioit 
gage ererlit, to government initiative and goveinnient measure. s Ciedit 
of this kind is directly afforded by the BeztrksunUoslilPjfn^sloihh, tiiat is 
to say the departmental credit banks. The fiist of them was founded in 
the de])artment of Gazeo in i88() They have since been nuilLiplied thumgh- 
out the country to such an extent that today they numbei no less than 
fifty, namely one for each dejiartmc'nl They are trulv )State credit iasti 
tutioiis, and are managed by the administrative authorities of the dcjiart- 
menls, hel])ed in each dejiartment by a soit of assembly to which ]ieasants 
belong. Until 1905 these assemblies liad only a consultative capacity 
and therefore did no more than supply the de]iartmenlal administrative 
authority with useful information as to the solvency and reliability of those 
ap])l\ing for personal loans and tlu' purpose for which such loans were in- 
tended The right to resolve as to the acceptance or the rejection of an appli- 
cation for a loan was exclusively reserved to the departmental administra- 
tive authority. Since 1905 however the j)ower to vote on resolutions df 
tills kind has been extended to the peasants' assembly, for a reason which 
must be explained. In this year the law established that all the taxpayers 
of a department were liable for the debts to the Landesbank which the dc 
partmental bank might incur. The grant of a vote to the ])easants con- 
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stituting the assembly of this fund should be looked upon as a direct conse- 
{|uence of the personal liability thus imposed by the law on all the peasants 
of the assembly. 

As regards their own capital the departmental banks have much in 
common with the other existing institutions of the same kind, of which 
we have already spoken and which are called Mcnafi Sandonks. 

The same course was taken in the case of the departmental banks as 
in tliat of the Menafi Sandouks. The system was adopted of causing all 
the peasant taxpayers in a department in which there was a bank to take 
part in contributing to its capital. They were obliged to pay a tenth of 
the value of the lands they tilled in addition to the ordinary tithe. 

The State also takes part in the endowment of the departmental banks, 
furnishing each of them with a capital of from 10,000 to 20,000 crowns. 
To augment this endowment the capital of the abolished menafi s,an- 
dnak in each department has been added to it, but this contribution is of 
little imiK)rtance. 

The ca]>ital which each de])artinental bmk owns is of three kinds: 
1) capital in shares, 2) reserve fund, 3) fund destined for objects of social 
titility. 

The by-laws of each bank hx the amount of its ca])ital in shares audits 
reserve fund. The contributions of the peasants arc fitst accumulated 
to form the ca})ital in shares. The net ])rofits of each year are on the other 
liaiid paid into the reserve. Wh(‘n the .sums previously fixed, as has been 
said, as the lespective amounts of the cajntal in shaies and the reserve fund 
have been accumulated, two thiids of the net ]n'ofits go to augment the 
capital in shaies and the other third is paid into the fund destined for ob- 
jects of social utility. 

Until i88h the depaitmcntal banks disposed only of their own capital 
formed in the manner described. Since that date they have received, as 
has already bc-en said, the jiower to borrow from the Uandesbank an amount 
no greater than the capital with which a borrowing bank is endowed. Stib- 
secjneiitly, that ij- after 1905, this maximum limit was raised to include a 
sum twenty times the amount of the capital of the bank desiring to borrow. 
Tliis power to liorrow' is how^ever subject to the condition that lialiility for 
the debt incurred lie assumed collectively by all the tax])ayer^, of the 
department in ([uestioii. This exj)lains still further what we have already 
said as to the reason for granting a deliberative vote to the peasants behmg- 
ing to the assembly of a de]iartmental bank. On loans of the kind in ques- 
tion the de]>artmental liankspay intere.st to the Landcsbank at a rate i per 
C(‘nt. in exec'ss of that officially exacted by the Austrian and Hungarian 
Bank. 

The law of 1909, which gave to the departmental banks the right to 
receive savings deposits and employ them for the objects for w^hicli thc.se 
banks were formed, gave an impulse of increasing force to their develop- 
ment. According to the general by-kws which regulate their activity the 
departmental banks grant personal loans which may be divided into two 
classes ; 
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The finst class (group A) comprises loans for maintenance, that is loans 
made to peasants in bad >ears to enable them to live until the following 
harvest. These may not surpass 200 crowns or be for a longer term than 
one year, and the rCvserve fund serves to provide them. The interest charge 
ed on them was at the rate of 4 per cent, until 1910 when it was raised to 
5 per cent. 

No guarantee is needed for personal loans less than forty crowns 
Above this sum the banks require the signature of a surety. 

The second class (group B) comprises productive loans, such as may be 
granted to peasants for the pm chase of live stcx'k, agricultural implements, 
etc. Until 1905 the maximum limit of the sums which the departmental 
banks might lend to an isolated individual were not fixed by a bank’s by- 
laws but by a government decree, published for tliis purpose every year. 
However in the ease of a really excei^tional need it was customary for the 
government to give a special autliority to the banks. 

The law of 1905 fixed the limits of personal credit. It w^as established 
that ordinaril}' it should not surpass 600 crowns and that a special autlio- 
rit> from the government was needed lor larger sums Loans of this kind 
were for short teinis — one year - and the interest attaching to them was 
at the rate of 6 pei cent 

Departmental banks having a re^^erve fund whi<'h has 1 cached the sum 
anticipated by the by-laws, and having formed a fund for objects of social 
utility in the manuer de.sc3ibed, are aiithoriz(‘d to grant out ol the hotter 
fund all loaii^i which tend to the realization of these obi eels They mav 
also make giants to religious en:erj)rises 

Until 1908 loans were granted in specie but subsecjuenth' in kind 
T'he departmental banks are also in the habit of buying agricultural imple- 
ments, seeds and goods of vanous kinds, in order to sell them to the pees 
ants for credit. 

The official statistics for the years fiom 1905 to 1910 give us the follow 
ing table relative to the working of the dejiaitmeiital banks 
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41,200 

M2, 315 

202 012 


In Bosnia and Herzegovina social and economic relations did not fa- 
vour the development of rural co-operative societies in the time of the Aus- 
trian occupation. The people of the two provinces are naturally consenm- 
tive and opposed to any innovation. They arc moreover too poor to be 
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able to accumulate the savings necessary to the formation of popular banks 
and the constitution of bases for the operations of these. The ilian who 
was first called upon to govern Bosnia and Herzegovina had also a conser- 
vative spirit. Kalaj’s economic policy was always inspired by the idea 
that all innovations were to be avoided because tliev might run counter 
to the ancient customs of this primitive people and })rovoke discontent 
and disorder. We must add that religious hatred had a certain influence 
in placing obstacles in the way of the spirit ^of association in a country in 
which the adherents of one faith alw^ays felt themselves too different frotu 
these of another to be able to unite with them for any object whatsoever. 
The departmental banks eventually contributed to no negligible extent to 
bringing home to the peasants of Bosnia and Herzegovina the need for co-o])- 
crative ciedit .societies. The* first co-operative society of this kind was 
founded in 1909, after wdiich year about a hundred of them were formed, 
most of them Raffeisen in type although at first it was the vSchulze-Delitsch 
t>i)e wiiich predominated and which the government favoured. Of late 
years how’ever the Scliulze-Delitsch has gradually given ])iace to the Raiifei- 
sen model, to whicli four fifths of the co-operative societies in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina now conform, one fifth being of the vSchnlze-I telitsch type. 

I'here are no statistics relative to the activity of these co-o])erative 
societies but their operations in credit are knowm to be nniniportant. Sta- 
tistics as I0 the ])ersonal credit alford(‘(1 by credit institutions or ]>rivate 
individuals are also lacking. In geaieral credit institntioiis do not willingly 
make loans t(j peasants who are not allowed to gi\'e guarantees in the shape 
of bills. On the other haml numerous private persons, most of them usur- 
ers , aie in the habit of ex])Ioiting this state of afl.iirs by granting loans 
to peasants on ouerons terms. These loans are said to be in the aggregate 
numerous and important in Bosnia and Herzegovina. The continual 
increase of the j)easants’ total debt to private individuals was largely due 
until 1910 to the defective solution of the proldern of the kmcti. We have 
already said that the existing institutions of credit in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina do not lend to the knieti more than half the value of the land these 
propose to redeem. The kmcti were therefore obliged to have recourse 
to the credit alTorded by usurers in order to eilect ledemption. There- 
fore the redem])tion of lands, wdiich vs^as intended by the law to impro\'e 
the condition of the cultivators of Bosnia and Herzegovina, served on the 
contrary, foi the reasons given, to aggravate the economic situation of many 
of them. 
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( i il R \alC mmissL nd I rdinand Maitini dtfui'S Ytafw ) i and i i Prts nttdhxtlu 
Mindti) I } Of i^n Iffairs during, Il I )Hn ii Da ml i i u No W J) KciiUjlipo 
^rafii d« 11 1 Cmura dt i iHput »li i 

C \MTR^ Dl I 1)1 PX I'M! Am PARI AMI NT \RI Kl 1 \/IOM si I ] A COI OMA I RITRI A dc 1 E Coill 
imss mo LiMk D(]>iUdo Itidiii ndo Marliin pci glicscui/i tc) 02 i jnescutata dd 
Miiustro tUlk Colonu lulla sedut \ del 14 giugi o 1 1 ^ ( 7 ) / / \tars 1 i t ( itscutt i 

hx thi MiritsUt ( f ihf ( / nus dutin^ tlu stssi 1 t\ \ Juiu in i \ol f \ols ofariiuAttl 

doc lime Ills Konit , Ii,jom di i dell 1 C one 1 1 dci Ik put it 1 in 

IVllNlsri RO D 1 Ac RICC)! rURA INDXTSIRIV 1 COMMI RUO DlUZlOlU ^(lleralc st llislu 1 t dell 1 
\oro \Tinu ino statist ICO it diino (i\yz;ns/n i] A lunlintx h u ix and ( t nin itci (uroal 
Mcma^ mtnt of Statistics anc$l^ vf lialiin \ ia b tk f staidtn ) iid'-.tiits A( 1 I\ \t ir 
TC)i< Rome J ipcvrafn iiaziomdc ( Jkitcio 

( \//T TTA T FFiciAiL 1)1 1 Ri UNO D iT \T lA [Official Oa^ittt f f tlu Kin^i m ( f Italy) 

BOILLITINO UFFICI/Vn Dm A COIONTA I RIIKI A 1 SUIPllMrMO \OfflCial P ulhHn of lisfhit ( 
Colony and SuppUmint) 

Ministiro DHL! Coiomi. ITificio rcoNOMic-O Bolkttnio di niloiiinzioiK {Ministi (f rfu 
iolomts I conomte Ihitau Bulhtin of Jnformatton) Komc lipogr ifia n izioiiak (» Ikr 
tero 

ComiRossim (Carlo) BiincipididiiittocoiisuctudiiiTiio kll 3 ritna {Pnncii ( f the >, usdim 
man Ian oj 1 rvthua) Handbooks on Colonial Omstions published b\ the can of the Mi 
nistci ot tl c Colonies Rome li| ografia dell tiiionc 1 diti ice i n( 
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MINISTIRO DIX 5 LI AFFARI CblbRI R\CtOLTA D 1 CLI ATIT; Dl LL’AUTORITA PU)i!iUCA dllttnon 

alia pr(>mulj2iazu)nt <klla kgp:c 24 maggio i No 2o‘>, in \igt)r< nclla colcmia rriirta, 
cippiovatci con R Ikcrclo, ^0 mntmbrc i^o ), Ajo ^<45 {M tm^iry of I (treign Affairs folia 
tion of Acts of till Public AuthotUy prior to tht Promulgation of tht Law of 24 May 1904, 
Ao 20'^ in ford in the colony of J lythtia and approicd b) anal decrct of 30 November 1909, 
No 845) Gis'/tlta uffieiak ckl Regno UazUtt of the Kingdom) 31 December 1900, 
No 305 intl 2 1 Tcbruarv 1910, No 45 — * }Jolk tino ufficiak cklle Colonia Entrta {Ofli 
cial Bulletin of Colony ot IrvUirta) ^oDcctmbcr 190 > No, 32 two editions 1st tdi 
tionon pupur di Iiixl ipiitlo -ndtdition (junto Ronit Tijxjcfrafifi dtlla Camera dti Dc 
putati 1909 

OTHbR SOT^RCkS 

IsiIlUTO COrONIAFl R0M\ \11I di L Cl condo CONOR! SCO l>i 01 J IlAIl\M All 1 STl RO (( ojo 
nial In’^iitufi, Rome Act^ of the S cond o/ liahans ihroad) ii 20 Tune 1 ;ii \ ^ols 

(Vol I 1st, •»nd .Old 3rd parts and Vol II) Ronn. Tipogiafia cditfKc nazioink, 1911 
and if) 1 2 

Atti DU co^GR^sso COIOM^II ITVTIANOTN Asmar\ {icts of the Italian Cihnial t on uss at 
Asmata) S i-(ktolxi nos Publisludbc the tare of Carlo Rossi tti gciitril 

S Ciet ir\ of the congress \ ols I and II Rome, I ipogiali i dell Unioiic Coopir di\a I li 
trice, if)o(>, 

A C!m:oi>i o \ IbiaioN C \ \n nti k i Coloni i I iitn a Condi/unii c ])iobk mi ( / /zi ( olony 
oj Erythna C nditwns and Pr bhms) Public it ion of the Soeic 1 1 Itali ina ])e r il Congress^ 
(kik fedcn/c {Italian S ci h fot th ( on^n\s of tin Sioncts) Pari 1 Ronu, Jipogrilii 
nuionik tr Bcrido ind Co ijii 

B Mil IT k 1 nti( 1 d ilk sue ongini i tut to I inno i )h Kpjiiml 1 1 ronistoricj (j r\ Ihri i Irom 
Us origins to the end ot i yoi Chronological notes) lIot.pli Colli ction of Ilindbooks Mil in, 
\ Hot])h 190- 

Bibiioti CA ( ^oGRUlc^ Di r L Isiim 10 Di \gostim No 1 k I rilua c lonoinu i Pnma s 
ru di conftnn/e ttiiutc in I ircnzc sotto ^hauspui <klli Socut idistudi n^^griluit c( 
loin ill {(nogiaf final libtai\ of the (u ipaphical Instiiutt di Agosttni \o i I conomu 
I lythi a I iis slius of ltctun<i fuld at Ilonnct undet iht ausputs of tin Sfi if\ of ( < - 
^rxfhicalani Colonial Study) NovariRomc Istituto ogratieo Di Vgostim nn 

\ Mtiiiz/am (aogt iti«i (kill Colonia B^ritr a ((/<( (/ //a ( < h ny < r I r\thua) 1 loieiicc 

Bcnipor id ind son 

Kossltti (Cailo) C iite dimostratne di eoloiue t p u SI coloni ill No > Colonial ntrea hxplui 
aton M ip') of ( d nus and Lolomal (oitnirns) Rome liom Ik uitlior [q \ la Cti- 
n in 1 )07 

'1 vNCiu DI (M igg A M ) Noti/ie ( sUidi sail i tokmi 1 1 ntre i (N tins and Studies on Ifn ( < lony 
Of I rythuO) iiiid i the uispics ot the Alimsti\ of Ihi Colonies Rome Casa idilriceita 
Inn 1 i()i3 % 

CuiiNO (kuigi) Nil Mir Rosso (On the Red bia) Rei>oil of a mission sent liv the “ Soeitla 
Afneana d Italia”, Apiil Jul> 19 I 3 » Naples, boeieta Afneana d Italia 1914 

Ascoli (Altredo) k orciinamento fondiario per la Colonia I ritita {Du I and OiganizaHon for 
tht ( olony of hrythrea) Eytiait from the ”Ri\isi i di diritto ei\ ik ” {Rnieu oj Cuillaw) 
1 )ro Nos ^ and Milan, SoeictA eehiilncc libran i, 1910 

Bai dacCi (M a j k i eolonu de 1 Krythiee {J he Colony of Frythrea) I Kliact from the ” Bulletin 
de la colonisation compare t ” {Bulhtin of (omparahit Colomzahon) 1910 Brussels, 
Ooemaerc, i >10 

Franchetti (Barone keopoldo) Notes et documents sui la colonisation en 1 rythr^re Extrait 
di la bibliothi’'<iuc Dohtiqiu intemalionale {Notes and documents on lolomsntion n Frythrea 
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KxLvatt ftom the International Pohlital Ldnaiv) E* toticicr aux colonit^* {Land 

tenure in the Colome'i). Bais'^lls, MerUns. 

< '.ROSSI (Prot Viiimizo) : Se e come si potivhhc tciiUirc la colon izzazi( nit della Ivrilrca {Whether 
and how the colonization of Ervthrea can ht atiemfyted) Spvocli at the Second Italian Con- 
gress of (kography at Rome, Se])tcnibcr i8os Rome, Bertero and Co. 

Paoij (Renato) : tl probleiiia della coltura iiella Colonia Ivritrea {I hi .Problem of Agriculture 
in the Colony ol Erythrea), BihlioLeai distiifli coloniali delPlstituto c'oloni.ile italiano (lyi- 
brary of Colonial Studies of the Italian Colonial bisfitutc). Rome, eoopcrativ’a tipografu'a 
Manuzio, i<)io. 

SCHWivlNFURTH (Prol. C.r. C ; ; II ]>ivsente e Taveniie della colonia Hritre.i ( / /a P.isenl and the 
Future of the Colony oj /wydora). Translated bv A M Milano Stabilimento tipogratieo Btl 
lini, i8(m, 

lyr.RM\si (Cap Carlo) . lya colonizzazioue deirbaitrca {f he C olonizatioii of Frythrea) Rivi<^tM 
Art. e Gen i8()<),pp ppp5^8 Koint , Vogheia, i.Sno 

Z/VNNONI (Ilario) ; Rela/iouedel viaggio della Commissione agriecjla incaricata di nno .studi(/ 
delli eolonizzazioiie iieirKritTeadallcsocicta eoo]H‘rativ(' dti Ia\oratori dcll.i terra di Mo(i- 
nellac di Ravc'iina {Report of the Jounuy of the AgncuUural Comwisston charged to studyCo- 
lonization in F.iythica bi' the Agruultural LahomerC ( o-opercitive Society of MohniHa and Ra 
?;( nned. Bolledino d< ll’( niigi i/ioiie (Ihdk tin oi Ivinigta(ion) r<,io, pp i Ronu , Hu- 
telo loop 

11 VK'ioJ.oMMiaa'rioLi (Di. Oino) : ba colon i/za/aone agricola nell’Kritrea ( \ gtu ulftttal ( ofn 
nization in hr\thna) Mi'inonal read to the R Academia dei Georgolili at then ordinal \ 
meeting on j J.niuaia auo i I'el>rnary 1003 KloTeinv, Seebt r, ipo’, 

Idem' Agii<ollnta c e’oloni/z<i/i<»n( ndl’I^ritiea (\giieullure and Colonization in I‘)r\ tlin a) 
Study. Bolletino (hirKniigrazioik , i<e'b, No j(), pp (») 20P Rome, B(rt(ir>, looP 

I, \ Rivtsi'\ CoiAcNiM.F, Ronn 

L’.\('.RieOT TFKX COIOMVLI., PloH IHA 


§ I. Aigiivistkatix i: grgaxization ok Tiiiv cobf)\'v OK i:rvtiirk\. 


A). General Remarks. 

The name of Colony of Krythrea was ii^iveai, by a royal decree of i Jan- 
uary l<S()0, b5()2, to the Italian jiossevssions on tlie western coast of the 

Ked vSea. The political boniidaries of b^ythrea, as determined by the 
treaties in force, are as follows 011 the east the sea from Ras Caser 
northern latitude) to Ras Dunierra (i2^\jo' northern latitude) on the 
straits of Rab~el-Mandeb , on the north, north-west and wx\st - that R 
to say towards lvi>)'ptian Sudan — the lioiuidaries estairtished by the 
Italo-British protocol of 15 April 1891, the emsuitig agreements of 7 Dec- 
ember 1898 and I June 1899, and the Ttalo-Britannico-I\thiopian con- 
vention of 15 1902 ; on the south, tow'ards Ethiopia, a line starting 

on the west at the confluence of the Khar-um-liager and the Set it, following 
this river until it is joined by the Maiteb, and following the latter river 
— so that Mount Ala Tacura and the whole tribe of tlie Cunama are 
included iu Iir>i:hrea - to the Mareeb where it joins the Belesa and then 
to its junction with the Muna. 
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On the side of the French possessions of Obotz the boundary was de- 
termined by the P'ranco-Italian protocols of 24 January 1900 and 10 
J uly 1901. It starts at the extreme point of Ras Dumeira, follows the divid- 
ing line of the watcrKS of the promontory bearing th.at name for one and a 
half kilometres (i), then goes straight to the point on the Ulima called Bisi- 
divo, from which point it is merged in the Ulina and so reaches the place 
called Daddato. 

According to the last " Annuario statistico italiano " Ivrythrea has an 
area of 119,000 square kilometres and a population of 300,000 (2). Accord- 
ing to the results of the census of 1905 the population of Erythrea was then 
274,944, to whom must be added a floating population of 30, 000, emanat- 
ing from beyond the frontiers and immigrating foi purposes of work, the 
European jiopulation and the population assimilated to it. The total 
population of the country may therefore be placed at 300,000 (3). 

B ) Adminis,trahv( Organization, 

The organization of Kr>'threa is determined by the law ol 24 May 1903, 

205 In virtue of the organic administrative organization aiiproved 
by the royal decree of 22 vSe])tembcr 1905, 507 (4b the colony is ruled 

by a civil governor, nominated by royal decree on the proposal of the Minis- 
ter of the Colonies advised by the Council of Ministers, tins arrangement 
having been in force since the creation of the Ministr}' of 1he Colonics 
(Royal Decree of 20 November 1912, N® 1205) 

The governor dejiends immediate^'’ and exclusiv^ely 011 the Minister 
of the Colonies He dircx'ts the colony’s polic>, governs its people and 
administers its finance Tie directs and is responsible for the colony ’s 
civil and military administration, and m the capacity of represen- 
tative in the colony of the central government he has all the powers 

(i) I kilotntlu Jo ) \arns 

(i) The fhlfticnt Aulhoulics flo not on tb( points, as is ( asy to imayinc since cfjuii 

tiRSiraptitccU> invcsli;4aUfl ait iiicjutstum Rossi tti <iscnht s to tlirca in his Cailadtmo- 
siratna dilla Colonia fnirca (In** >) Ronu 100;, an .ma of 30,000 stpiau kilonu trts and a popu 
lalion of 273,000 Alittk tarln 1 Mnlaz/aniin his (uo^tafui dJla cvloma Fntfia (Flounce, Bern- 
poiad) }^i\cs it I u^<^<Hi'^M‘i‘m^kilomttu.saii<l ,3o,oooiulud itants Gjoiiin VLn- 

/,ra I conomtra (Istitulo Ocograluo ck Ac''ostini,No\arai9i3)gncsitii8,6oosciUcU‘t kilomctus 
.md , 000 inhabitants Mclli 111 Idhutna dtlh ongim a tuito 1/ tooi CMilan Hoc])li) gives 

it ..47000 scjUiirc kilonT(.tits and 427,000 nihibitaiUs, basing his staUnnnt'^ on the census 
of 1890, etc 

0)01 A M Taxcridi a f coknna kufft a (Roma, Cas.i luUtiicc Italiana 

1913) Sec also 111 this connect ion Mabmi^lli and Daineili, AtlanU d'A fi tea by Ghisieri The 
results of the Censtmento della polaztonc tndtgerta ddia colonia Entrea Anno 1905 are reported 
in the Allegah alia Relaztone sulla coloma Ettirca del R C uinmisuirw civilt F Maitim per git 
1902 1907 (Rome 191 4) 1/kga/o No 11, pp 179') Tht results of tin Ccmimento dellc 
popolaziom iuiot>et id a^sunilafa della coloma are in Iht same volume Alhgati nos 12 and 13, 

pp 103133 

(4) See Bollditno I {ficudc d lla Coloma fritiia, 21 Oetobei 1903, iz 
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which the king’s ministers can delegate. The seat of the colon 3^'s govern- 
ment is at A.smara. The governor acts through a government office, 
divided into directing departments the number and competence of which he 
establishes in accordance with needs. An Office of Accounts and a secreta- 
riat also de])eud on him ; th(‘ former being es])ccia]h^ charged to control the 
management of finances and rej)ort on it. while the latter has tlu‘ cnstod}' 
of the archives and is c(mcerned with general formularies and with the de- 
S])atch of business relative to the colonial .staff. The stewardshi]) of the 
colony de})ends on the governor’s secretariat. 

In his examination of the most iin])oilant administrative cinestions the 
governor is helped h}' a Council oj Administration which has howevxT oiil\' 
a con.sultative voice. 

This council, over which the governot presides, is eompo.sed of tlie Ifirec- 
tor of Civil Affairs, the Director of Iduanccs and i\ccoimts, the President 
of the Court of Aj>peal and the comrnaiKhr of the cor])s of colonial tr()U])s. 
Ill special cases other officials of the colony can be summoiu'd to its meet- 
ings. 

To adniiriister the coloin 's civil affairs a body of colonial officials, clios 
en among persons having the necvssar}' physical and intellectual u])titudes, 
exists 

Tile colony’s teriitory is dixdded into di.stricts and governed b}" coni- 
mi.ssioners or lesidtnts \>1}()se jniisdiclion and conij.'ctenee are defined ]jy 
a governoi's decree. Al })re^en't Iheie aie eight commissioner’s districts 
- nanudy lirmiasien, Aeehele (hi/ai, vSerae, Bareu, Cheren, IVIassana, 
Assab und Case-Setit. Tlaae are also the icsident s di.stricts of >Sahel, 
IVIareb. Scimenzana and Dancalia. 

Civil and tpcaial justice is administered according to the jirovisions of 
the rosal decree of () hVbrnary 1902, No 51, on the colony’s judiciary organ- 
ization, as modified by the loyal decree of 27 March in the same Aear, 
12O. 

B>’ the tel ms of the 01 di nance of 23 vSeptember i()05, already mention- 
ed, the colony’s defcaicc is entrusted to a ro) al corps of colonial troops and 
to the shi])s stationed in the Bed Sea. * 

^ 2. AcrKicri/rric\n coniutiox.s in i:kytijrj:v 
A. — Soil vind Products. 

The soil of Ivrythrea is fertile, and - unless tliere are anomalies due 
to atnu>s])lierie phenomena or devavstation by locusts the natives obtain 
abundant and varied harvests by superficial and extensive husbandry. The 
climate, the hydrology and the soil of Krythrea combine to create con- 
ditions adapted to ver}" di\'erse forms of agiiculture, the most numerous 
and productive of which could not be practised in Italy (j). 

(l) vSee ill thisi connt*ctior) AlU'r.aio C. of the Rctazionc sufla C oJoyua Kniica (uno and ion) 
by F. M'VRTINI, pieseiilcd by the minister rrinetti to the Cluimbei of Depul k s during tlit s- 
sion of Deccmbci 1912, {L’agmoltura nclVEntrca. Ktport ot the extraordinary civil royal 
Commissioner by Dr OiNo Bartlommki-Giom) 
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To a ]>rief examination of native M^ricultnre, the distinction between 
agricultural zones — which is customary among the local |)Oj)ulation and ac- 
cepted by most botanists and explorers in Ethiopian regions ~ is necessary. 
The native‘s are used to distinguish between three eieat zones, the dilTerent 
characteristics and aspt'Cts of which are marked by their altitude and conse- 
quently by the distribution of their flora. They are the Qiiolla or CoUa 
(Hot Land), the Uina De^a (Mountain of the Vine) and the (Moun- 

tain) The first rises from the ^ea- level to an altitude of about 1800 me- 
tres (i) and has an essentially tro])ical chaiactcr. The chief crops cultiva- 
ted in it are duia, dagussa, maize, pania, sesainum and cotton. 

The second zone is between the altitudes of 1800 and 2.px) metres. Its' 
climate is temperate and suited to the cultivation of the cereals of Europe. 
'Hie cro]xs .special to this zone are corn crops, being a mixture of numerous 
kinds in which piedominate hard corin', barley and oats (ceieaK which cannot 
be cultivated below an altitude of 2000 metres), taff, linen and some vege- 
tables (beans, clii('k peas etc ), Dura dagussa, maize, haricot beans and 
lentils are also cultivabM in these twai zones. 

The third zone lies lieyond the altitude of 2400 metres and is littV 
represented in the colony Its agricultur.d aptitudes do not differ much 
from those loimd in ITiiia Dega but it is better adapted to the exclusive 
culture of corn and barley 

If howwer the climatic-agricultural conditions of Kr>threa be consid- 
ered, fiom the point oi view of scientific agricultme, on whicli the colony's 
future de])eiids, it must be divided into six zones winch we will cell climatic- 
agiicultural (2) 

1) Conslal and torrid zone, having ran and tor^'cniial rain, - The land 
ada])ted to agricnltnre is vein^ poimeable and sandv. The climate is very 
dry and the vegetation very rare. There is a tacit convention to call this 
region desert, ])ut in realit> it has the cliamcteristics of a deseil oiil\ wdieie 
the land is moving the stable land has lathei the characteristics of the 
stepjie, its vegetation consisting of thoru}^ and giamineons plants No 
hyUropcan practises agricnltiire and nav;ivt‘s do so to a ver) limit(a] extent, 
for ordinary agriculture is subject td too much nncertaintv . It is liow^ever 
a mivStake to think that the coa.staI region of tla* colony could not lend itself 
I0 agricultme It has on the contrary conditions wdnch allow' of tlic forma- 
tion of innnerons oases, by means of the cultivation of date-trees which 
might in itself be very remunerative and the idanting in theii shade of 
cereals and plants having an industrial value, such as sorglios dura, maize, 
lienna and Hie ])lants suited to gaiden cultivation, espc^cially babinia ~ 
which IS the authentic jnte — and melokia a valued snccedeneum of jute. 

2) Zone nl ioinfer rams - Native agiiculture i*- here halntually fairly 


(1) I metre i <k) 4 3^aids 

{ 2 ) This (livisu)ii lolkms on n searches) undertaken by J'rofessor Isaia Baldrati, director 
of the cxjxri mental agiitultural bureau of the colony of J^iylhiea, the results of which have ap- 
peared in excclleul publications Among these ip the reporl on this subject read to the Italian 
Colonial Congiess of Asmara in i<^<)5. 
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extensive anrl some examples of Knropeaii agriculture arc not lacking. 
The natives confine themselves to growing maixe, dura, sorgho sugar, 
and neuk (i) in small quantities. The Europeans on the other hand have 
grown sesamum and are growing tobacco with excellent restilts. There is 
one example of native vegetable gardening. Successful experiments were 
made with cotton in 1902, and experience seems to show tliat the Ameri- 
can varieties arc to be ])referred. In 1904 an attempt was made to grow 
lig3q)tian cotton but with negative results. It may be affirmed that pre- 
cocious cottons of the VppJan t\pe or lustic cottons of the Texas-Mexico, 
Abyssinia and India ty])es can be profitably grown (2). The experience of 
the agricultural bureau has sliowii the possibility of cultivating with profit 
the arachide. the agave sisalana, the xllexandrine clover, several gramineous 
forage plants, taff hari('ot beans of various kinds and amhrevade. On the 
whole this region ma}’ be considered to be ])eculiarly adapted to agriculture 
but its resources are still latent. 

j) Zone having two rainv seasons. This zone is well adapted to the 
grov\th of tlie products whidi commerce calK colonial products. The coun- 
try is much \aricd and still largcU wooded and it*^ altitude vaiiies from 400 
to 2000 metres, ]\Iost of its aiea is uncultivated and used as ])asture for their 
flocks 1 )}' nomad shc]iherds Outside the < *rdinary ])astuies the natives grow 
cotton. This ])laiit grows luxuriantly but is sometimes damaged by rains 
while it is maturing. Almo.st all the valle^^s of this region are con- 
stantly watered by the springs or by the w'ater wdricL circulates in tlie beds 
of torrents. Th(‘ farm of the Colonial vSocicty is wdthin this zone. Almond- 
trees, fig-trees and vines llourish in it. It include^ a coffee ])lantation. 
Indigo grows wild abundantly and in quite inqxn'lmit (juantities. The ex- 
])eriment al fielil of I'ilfil w^as established in this zone. As regards colTe'C-grow’ > 
ing, it is W'cll to iiot(‘ that it is ]K*ssible here, and that on the eastern slopes, 
situated at an altitude of from ()()() to i/iX/ metres, it ]uomises excellent 
results. It is indi^])ensable that a cofTee-plautatiou .should l)e shaded by 
non-deciduous trees. If irrigation be undert«ikeu wdtliin the first two or 
three years success is certain, and e\Tn w'itlioul irrigation the climate makes 
gOf)d results ])robable The cinnamon tree, tho sago ti'ee and the carludovica 
for Panama hats also promise w’cll, ])hintcd in excellent soil and wtdl shaded, 
even if there be no irrigation. All the conmion cro]>s alieady noticed as 
suited to the zinie of winter rains are also certain to succeed, and dry rice, 
of the Manchuria and Mayotte varieties, should be added 1(^ them. Iiivlia- 
rubber ])lants also ]>romisc well, es])ecially the Fieas elasiica and Crespiosiegia 
gyandiflora. There are further groves of wild orange and lemon trees and 
the yam grows wild. Several grantees have already devoted themselves 
t o c( )ff ee- growing . 

(1) Neuk is grown iK-sido corn and bailcy and givc’^ «ni oil of cxa cdlciil (jualil y which is ca 1. 11 
lit for cooking. In ICurope it i.s known as niger. 

(C!) In this connection set also AUegaio J). in MAimNi’.s rcpoit : Della coUuni dN coiom 
ndV Eritrea by hnneXio Paolelti, Eelazioni spcciali per 1 stngcni ptodoHv cohaniah In Attidtlll. 
Congre&so degh Itahani aWEskro, Vol. I, 2nd part ; and reports on this subject in Ath d> I Con- 
gresso eolomak itahano i>n Asmara, VoK 1 etc. 
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4) Temperate zone havini* summer rains. -* This zone comprises the 
greatest ]jart of the land of Asmara Saganeiti and Adi Ugri, part of the land 
of Cheren and a considerable part of the territory of the Habab. It is the 
region most densely p()])ulated, both by natives and by Europeans, and con- 
sequently most uidely cultivated. Fundamentally the crops are those of 
Europe. Some crops are already habitually and extensively cultivated -- as 
tag wheat, barley, ficuk and dry vegetables. Agriculture on the high Eiy^- 
threan ])lateau neglects modern rules almost entirely : work is done without 
method , there is no manuring or succession of cro])s. It was thought that it 
would be very difficult to establish a .succession for the crops of the high pla- 
teau. The difficulty lay in the choice of a croj) which would renew the soil 
and ill the lack of \Tgetablc fodder, but to-day it has been almo.st comple- 
tely overcome. Tlie most jirecocious \nrieties of the dura, potatoes, beans 
for sowing, some vegetable fodders, clover of Alexandria and lucerne grass 
can lie used as lieing capable of renewing the soil. Thete is juoduction not 
only for local consumption, but also for ex])ort in Ihe case of linen, grain, 
7tcnh, colza, spices, ])otatoes and meal. 

5) Hoi zone having summer rains. The most iinjxnlant and charac 

teristic territory in this zone is that of Cheren. irrigated cultivate m of 

tro])ioal fruits and vegetab](*-garden plants is here f)f considerable im])ort- 
aiice, thanks to the efforts madt‘ by Imrojieans and Sudaut'se. Ordinal)' 
native agriculture produces dura, bultuk, haricot beans, ncuk and cotton. 
The lands of this zone might bear large crops foi indtistrial purposcss. In 
w^ell formed soil the short-fibred American cottons give' cood results, without 
irrigation, even on hilly land. The arachis, the castoi-oil plant, indigo and 
agave stsahna justify the best hopes entertained for them. M^inihot gla 
zovii or Ceara tobacco ipromises well and gives an excellent product. 

()) Zone having a torrid climate. There is little infoimatiou as to the 
climate of this region. It seems however that usiiall)’ it enjoys more rain 
than the high plateau, and moreover - since the tem])erature is always very 
high immediately after rain, its ordinary agriculture seems to be somewhat 
problematic. The population is little addicted to agriculture, and such 
as they do ])ractise is faulty. Until a few years ago no ordinary agri- 
culture was luulertaken by Europeans. It is h(>wc\’er in this legion that 
the first attemiits at growing cotton gave excellent results in igoj, and that 
moreover the Milanese firms obtained their vast grants for cotton-growing. 
It is however almost certain that the cultivation of long-fibred l^gyptian 
cotton cannot give sure guarantees, if it Ik* not helped by irrigation, a mat- 
ter which [)resents no great difficulties since this region has rivers fOase, 
vSelit, Farca and their tributaries) having running water or layers of water 
above their beds and subject to floods. The future of this region depends 
therefore almost exclusivel)^ on the construction of works of irrigation which 
will allow its waters to serve agriculture (r). We will end this report with 

(i) In this cf>utU'cti(Hi it is iiupotlaiit also to notice tlu ( Hfii sf>t'Ci(ih dei tcvtcm coliivdti c 
dei terreni coIUvahili ma non collivaU (Special maps of cultivatiU lands and cultivable but un- 
cultivated lauds) of several commissions of Ktythrca, published in Martini’s report in 1913, 
VoL IV 2nd part, established by M. Chkccui, G. Giardi and A Mori (Sheets 6 bis to ii bis). 
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tlie remark tkat in all Erythrea the Indian fig-tree grows well in the regions 
having an altitude of from 900 to 1000 metres or more. This is truly pro- 
vidential for the natives, for they can feed on the fruit for several months of 
the year and it exists in such quantities that some years ago its utilization 
for the manufacture of alcohol was even contemplated. The importance 
of the trees for fodder is no le^^s: they feed the live stock as well as the natives. 
By the means of this tree a solution of the j)roblem of reforesting districts 
of Krythrea might be found or at least sought. A policy of forestry might 
be placed on the ba.sis of a well understood association of woodland and 
pasturcland and a scientific economy with regard to the mountain terri- 
tories. 


B. — live Stock Farming. 

Of the different varieties of animals kept in Etythrea animals intended 
foi meat, j)articularly cattle, have most interest, especially in view of their 
importation into Italy. Erythrea is rich in cattle ; but unfortunatel}^ 
breeding is often absolutely primitive, for methods of selection are almost 
entirely ignored and are not ap])lied. None of the possible improvements 
of the ])rimitive systems are known and they have never been adopted. It 
should be added that no care is taken of the pastures, that there are no 
artificial piairies, and that it is the custom to harvest prairie grass for hay- 
making. Other and graver drawbacks exist with these Until recently anrl 
for many years, from 1887 to IQ03, the live stock of Erydhrea was contin- 
ually threatened and attacked by cattle disease. During this long i)e- 
riod the matter was not even investigated ; nothing was done against the 
scoiuge, except that shortly before 1903 there was an attempt at serum vac- 
cination which however yielded neither theoietical nor practical results. 
It was indeed made empirically rather than scientifically. In order to 
find a remedy' for the loss to which cattle farming was subject from epi- 
zooty, which destroyed the live .stock of whole regions when it raged, S. E. 
Martini, then governor, took in 1903 a wise step. He charged a special 
mission to look into this most delicate question. The mission identified 
and studied the plague, established the distinction l^etween it and the pro- 
tozoic diseavses wdth which it was confused, and laid done what w^ere prac- 
tical methods of fighting and preventing it. 

The Isiitiito siero-vaccinogeno of Asmara was then founded for the pre- 
paration of the necessary sera and vaccines; men began to rely on really 
scientific criteria in vaccinating the beasts ; and a serious, energetic and vic- 
torious compaign against the terrible disease was undertaken. The bene- 
ficent influence — economic, sanitary and political — of vaccination was dis* 
seminated everywhere. It may be affirmed that today the plague has 


(i) Cf in this connection A. Omodbo, V. Peolion, G. Valenti, La Colonia Entrea Pome, 
Bertero, 1913 . volume I, section II, No V of the first part (R<*port of Professor P( glion), 
and in general aU Professor Peolion’s report which forms the second section of this volume 
(PP. I35"2i5). 
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completely disappeared from Erythrca where almost all animals of the cat- 
tle tribe are rendered immune against it. 

A corollary to the tenacious struggle was the considerable increase in 
the number of the cattle. According to the last census, made in 1905, there 
were then already 300,000 head of fully grown cattle. 


The results of the census of the cattle of the colony of Krythrea are 
found in Martini’s report of 1913 (Vol II. Allegati No. 67, pp. 987-1000) (1), 


The census 

of 1905 supplied 

the following data : 



CameU 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Census of 1898 

. . 30,669 

26,205 

177,969 

770,129 

” " 1905 

• • 4(>.933 

29,789 

295.717 

736,132 

Difference . . . 

. . -\- 16.264 

+ 3,584 

117,748 

- 33 .997 


If however it be remembered that on the occasion of tliis last census a 
good third of the animals were not declared by the natives alway averse 
from such declarations because they fear taxes and also perhaps because 
they are jealously reserved as regards their own property ; ;that these peo])le 
consume no meat whatsoever ; and that in the five years aftei the census 
and until today the mortality from the plague, which once amounted to 
wholesale massacre rather than decimation, has ceased, because no more cases 
have occurred where serum vaccination is practised : if all these things be 
remembered it is obvious that the figure 300,000 must in reality much more 
than have doubled. 1'he number of the heads of cattle must be at least 
700,000, as was calculated in Krythrea in iqii. vSuch number is equiva- 
lent to one eighth of the total number of cattle in all Italy, found to be 
6,198,861 at the last census. The production of sheep and goats is no less 
large and increases continually. These animals numbered in T905 neaily 
a million and are now reasonably computed at more than two millions. 

These data taken from the census of 1905 and from other and more 
recent information and researches - supplied by the distrid commissioners, 
the direction of civil affairs and the direction of the institule for the ])roduc- 
tion of scrum of Asmara — show that the number of cattle in Er^Threa 
in relation to the population is proportionately far larger than in Italy. 
In Italy it is stated that there is one head of cattle for every six or seven 
inhabitants ; whereas in Krythrea, where before the war the population 
was about 400,000, there were then about two heads of cattle for each 
inhabitant 

If the number of cattle be compared to the area of Erythrea — - 115,000 
square kilometres — there are found to be six heads to every square kilometre, 
while in Italy there are 21.62 to every square kilometre. 


(i) See also bhcets XX and XXI of vol. IV. of the same report {Carte speciah) where is 
reported the disinbuton of wealth in live stock in the different districts of the colony {iH^tnbu- 
ztone della nrchezza in hesitame nelle vane regtom della coloma and Distribazione del besHame nelle 
vane regioni della coloma. 
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That this figure should in Erythrea be six is the more remarkable be- 
cause of the vast almOwSt desert expanses of territory included in the total 
area, such as the deserts of Dancalia and the lands between the Case and 
the vSetit. 

The export of live oxen from Erythrea to Italy, of preserved meat in 
cases and of frozen meat or meat preserved by refrigeration presents a 
problem not yet solved, which will certainly be studied and rightly de- 
termined before long. The usefulness of such an enterprise is evident, in 
view of the prices in force in P>ythrea, where a live ox weighing three 
quintals (i) does not cost more on the average, than 17 Maria Theresa 
thalers, that is about 32.s\ 


§ 3. Tim tAND RECrlMK. 

In order well to understand the bearing of the recently adopted land 
policy, it is necessary to show the essential lines on which Ethioi)ian pro- 
perty was organized among the populations of the high jjlateau at the time 
of the Italian occupation. 

In Abyssinia there is private property in land. The lands called rcsti 
are the freehold of the families of agriculturists. The etymology of the 
word resti implies occu]:)ation : it is derived fron^ r asset e wliich means 
"to occupy '' and marks the title by w'hich the land was acquired. 

The rcsti is not an individual property but one which belongs to a race, 
to a family^ : it is therefore a collective property. 

Its collective organization does not however cut it off from being ])rivate 
and absolute. It can be transmitted by inheritance and alienated by sale 
and purchase, by exchange or by gift. Property in it is collective owing 
to the constitution of families which are today still patriarchal, and because 
of the method in which agriculture and shepherding are practised on it 
Beasts are bred and raised in the open aii and pastures and fallow-lands there- 
fore remain common ; and since cereals are cultivated in turn over large 
zones, fields are appropriated only temporarily. Hence the custom of dis- 
tributing them by lot. Thus conditions are like those which Tacitus de- 
scribed as existing among the Germans (2) and which sti^ subvsist in the 
A])ennines. The collective organization of ])rivate property, as determined by^ 
custom and imposed by economic needs, is not incapable of reformation 
but can be modified at will by those having rights in it. If therefore the 
transition were to be made tomorrow from the system of agriculture now 
in force to intensive culture, there would be nothing to prevent the indi- 
vidualization of property. The form of property can be modified as has 
happened before, but the element which ought to subsist is that of the 
cultivator's free ownership. 


(1) I quintal 220 lbs, 

(2) Arva per annos mutuant et superest ager. 
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Besides re$ii there is another from of ownership, gtdti. This tenure is 
feudal by origin and nature: the sovereign grants seigneural investiture with 
a certain holding to a person he favours. The gulH is therefore less repre- 
sentative of a right than of an office, a public charge, a delegation of the sov- 
ereign prerogative. The guUegna who has been invested with the gulti receives 
the tribute and pays it in whole or part to the sovereign ; he assembles and 
commands the armed men in war, administers justice in the first instance 
and declares to the sovereign the causes as to which there may have been 
an appeal. Therefore while resti is economic occupation and the restagna an 
individual who occupies for his own profit, gulti is political occupation and 
the gultegna holds a public office. The gultegna retains for himself a part 
of the tribute (a tenth) and causes part of the lands of the gulti to be culti- 
vated on his behalf as the appanage or salary of liis post, a fact which in no 
way changes the nature of his occupation. 

The sovereign’s economic right and that which be delegates to the feu- 
datories is chiefly the right to receive the tribute. The sovereign - the 
government — cannot reach the gulti except in fully determined cases. An 
absolute respect is thus shown to private property. These cases are those 
of i) the total extinction of the gultegna s line ; 2) his confiscation for rebel- 
lion or felony ; 3) his failure to pay tribute ; 4) his abandonment or volun- 
tary renunciation by permanent absence of his land. 

Finally we must recall that this organization of property, of wliich we 
have described the chief features, does not affect the vast regions inhabited 
by Mussulman and Pagan tribes, such as the districts of the Gasc, the Setit, 
the Barca, the Senhit, the Sahel, the Assaorta and the Dankalia, in which 
private property does not exist and the pastoral tribes have a customary 
right to pasture their animals freely on all of the territory not intended to 
be arable. In these districts property in the soil may really be considered 
to be vested in the State, so true is it that the peasants occupying lands, in 
order to grow cereals, have to pay a due or domainial tax which has no re- 
semblance to a tribute. 

Without going back to the political and historical vicissitudes, which 
characterized the first period of the Italian occupation of Erythrea and 
reached their last stage during the war against Abyssinia in 1895-1896, 
it is well to recall, as an explanation of and a commentary on the decree 
of 31 January 1909 organizing land in Erythrea, that in the period from 
II May 1893 to 12 July 1895 a series of decrees, promulgated in the 
colony, declared vast tracts of land to be domanial and reserved. 

In view of the organization of property in Erythrea, as this has been 
briefly described, it is easy to understand how profoundly these decrees, which 
authorized the creation of a domain, disturbed the minds of the popula- 
tion of the liigh plateau. They contained an entirely new conception of the 
regulation of property, according to which the State had the right to claim 
lands for itself not only for objects of utility — a case which might within 
limits have been allowed by Abyssinian law — but also in order to appropriate 
these lands to colonization by white men, by the invading people. It was 
natural that violent confiscation, although in fact it affected only restricted 
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zones, should suffice to persuade the natives that they saw the beginning of 
a system which little by little would cause them to be entirely despoiled 
of their property in land. 

On the other hand in the districts inhabited by Mussulman and Pagan 
tribes relatively vast territories could be subtracted from the domain held 
in common usufruct, for reasons already given, without seriously disturb- 
ing the rights or interests of the native tribes, who moreover populated these 
districts somewhat sparsely. The mistake in the decrees which formed a 
State domain was that they almost gave sanctity to the principle that a de- 
claration of authority is necessary in order to establish the State’s superior 
right to lands ; whereas in Abyssinian law the sovereign or any tenant of 
the sovereign, that is the gultegna, can dispose of any lands not resti. Thus 
these decrees limited instead of extending the State’s superior power, 
giving rise to the belief that it concerned only lands which had been declared 
part of the domain. 

Thus this state of affairs caused in the colony much discontent which 
had to be eliminated if the po])ulation were to be pacified. Two measures 
might lead to this. A decree repeating those promulgated to form a State 
domain might be issued, the rights acquired by grantees being safeguarded, 
a serious step wliich might injure the government's prestige. Alternatively 
the}^ might he modified so that they wwild become ineffective where they 
were held to be counter to the rights of the population and dangerous to 
public authority. 

The modification to which the colony’s government had recourse was 
as follows. Article 14 of the law of 24 May 1903 had provided that Acts 
prior to this law in date should not be enforced if they had not been includ- 
ed in the collection of Acts of Public Authority to be issued within two 
years, a term afterwards prorogued so that this collection was approved only 
by the royal decree of 30 December 1909. In this collection thirty decrees 
creating the vState domain were not included, because they were not thought 
consistent with the land organization approved by the royal decree of 31 ] an- 
tiary 1909 or because they ran manifestly counter to the rights of the popu- 
lation. The decrees creating domain land which remained in force are 
applicable only to an area of no more than 15,500 hectares, admitting of 
cultivation, and to 200,000 hectares which were decreed in the first place 
to be attached to the State. 

We come thus to the royal decree of 31 January 1909 which fixed 
the land Oiganization of the colony of Erythrea (i). 

A. — Placing of lands at the State s Full Disposal 

The measure of placing lands at the vState’s full disposal is identified 
with the jurisdictory regulation of land, and was necessary to the introduc- 
tion of a regime of agricultural grants according to precise nnd definite 
criteria. 


(i) Suppkuiciit to 11k Bolldttno Offuiale dtlla C oUmia rnirca, 2^) Juh \o 
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The jurisdictory regulation of the lands is the subject of Clause I. o^ 
the royal decree o^ 31 January 1909, which establishes that property in 
the colony's soil belongs to the Italian State, the rights being safeguarded 
which belong to the native population, as well as those which may* belong 
to third parties as the result of a title emanating from the Italian govern- 
ment or recognized by it (Article I), The rights of the native population 
to the land they enjoy in conformity with old local customs will be res- 
pected (Article 2). The public domain includes roads (railways and cart and 
caravan roads), the seashore, the ports, gulfs and beaches, military stations 
and fortresses, telegraph and telephone lines, and in general all property 
intended for public use (Article 3). The domain includes surface and 
subterranean watercourses, the chief dividing lines of waters and natural 
springs. Only a right to use the waters can be granted, and such use is 
always subject to the exigencies of public interest, in the measure of the 
property's need. Otherwise the waters belong to the domain. No works of 
deflecting or gathering the waters can be executed without the government's 
express authorization 

The colony's domain of which dis])osal may be made includes : 

a) lands which were recognized before the Italian occupation as be- 
longing to earlier governments ; 

b) lands formerly belonging to native tribes, parts of tribes races or 
families now* extinct ; 

c) lands abandoned for more than three years by the native tribes, 
parts of tribes, races or families to which they belonged ; 

d) lands in the various circumstances in which according to native 
custom they devolve on the State ; 

e) lands which readied the condition of confiscated ])roperty ; 

b) woods and forests ; 

g) mines, quarries and salt-mines ; 

h) lands frequented by pojiulations practising migratory ])asturage, on 
wliich however the rights to pasturage and to the waters of such popula- 
tions must always be respected within the limits ])rescrilied by necessity ; 

i) the gidfi (fiefs) constituted for oflices, individuals, families or de- 
termined religious organtizations, on which however the customary usufruct 
of fixed populations (i) must be re.spected wdthin the limits prescribed by 
necessity ; 

j) in general all lands not comprised under Articles 2 and 3, those of 
which Article i treats being reserved. 

The lands of which there is qucvstion in Article 2 may be resumed by the 
State, and assigned according to circumstances to the public domain or 


(1) As ngards this provision it should be noticed tlmt if the gulh affect private propirty 
{1 esU) it does not add an inch ot land to the domain. If however it affect lands which may really 
be disposed of, the authority to dispose of them is inactivt* siiict all such lands, whcllurgw/^i 
or not, belong to the domain The only declaration that had to be made was that the rights 
of gulH were abolished, the guU(pm being thus deprived of all excuse for r^Cviuingany tithe, 
tribute or other feudal dvte, 
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the alienable lands, if they are destined for public use or for an occupation 
enabling works in the public interest. This may happen when it has by some 
means been established that military exigencies or those of the public interCvSt 
render the lands necessary, when they are to be used to form or extend 
urban centres, or when they seem to be too extensive for the needs the 
population using them, if the agricultural and agrarian customs Oi tnese 
be taken into account. In all these cases there is an equitable decision as 
to whether there is occasion to grant compensation. Its amount will al- 
ways be fixed in accordance with the value of the use of which the occupiers 
have been deprived. 

All provisions relative to these matters are made by a decree of the go- 
vernor of the colony, issued after the arguments of those interested have 
been heard. There is no appeal against such decree. 

Third parlies holding rights in land, on the terms of Article i, may be 
expro])riat(*d for a reason of jjublic interest, legally recognized, if a just 
indemnity be jiaid to them. A decree of the governor declares the existence 
of such a reason and pronounces the sentence of expro]) nation. When an 
amicable settlement with the ex])ro])riate is impossible arbiters fix the in- 
demnity (Aiticle 8) 

The lands in ([uestion in Article 2 are burdened with the payment of 
a land tax which rna> be lumped with the general tribute due from the na- 
tive ])0])ulations The goveiiiiiient of the colony may grant to natives of 
the colony enjovment of lands of the domain, in ]>roportioii to their needs 
and in return for the [)aynieiit of an annual due. 

In Article ir it is stated that lands and other r^^al estate and rights 
relati\T thereto, in wdiatever manner they accrue to tlie domain, to citizens 
or to strangers or to anyone within the zone of building lands, are subject 
to the Italian jnrisdictory regime, special ]>rovisions as to them being safe- 
guarded 

The lands enjoyed by native populations by the terms of Article 2 are 
subject to the regime created by the various customs of the localities in 
which they are situated. 

Article ij establishes that except in the case of urban projicrties the 
creation and transmi.ssion of any right attaching to real estate are forbid- 
den, as betw^een natives and others. 

Such are the provisions of the decree of 31 January 1909 regarding the 
jnrisdictory regime of lands in b'rythrea. 

B. — Grants. 

Lands accruing to the alienable domain are intended for colonization, 
the customs and the needs of the native populations being safeguarded. The 
public authority grants to a certain person the right to enjoy ccitain 
real estate, for a stated object and period, in accordance with the jn'ovisions 
of Clause III of the decree in question. Aiialagously the rules relative to th^ 
property affect the grantee’s rights in the real estate, in the absence of con- 
trary provision. 
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The new organization establishes that the lands of the domain must 
always be alienable for the purpose of colonization, and prescribes that 2,000 
hectares in the temperate zone of the high plateau be at once divided into 
lots in order to provide for small grants, which may be of agricultural land, 
of building sites, of land for industrial purposes, of mines or of land for spe- 
cial objects. It would take too long to examine all these types of grants We 
will confine ourselve to those for the piirpovses of agriculture and industry, 
which merit our attention since they are within the scope of this article and 
are capable of most influence on the economic future of the colony. They 
may be said to form the pivot of the whole land regime. 

Grants having an agricultural object may be made : a) to Italian cul- 
tivators themselves directly exploiting the land granted to them ; h) to 
Italian cultivators provided with ca])ital and personally managing their 
farms ; c) to capitalists, societies of capitalists, legally constituted producers' 
societies or other corporate bodies recognized by the law and undertaking 
an agricultural enterprise 

Grants aiming at agriculture are of three kinds two, corresponding to 
those mentioned under letters a and h, emanate ^rom the governor ; the third, 
which corresponds to Icttei c from the royal power. Those of the first kind 
are absolutely free as regards a lot having the ap])roxirnate area of 25 hec- 
tares or one or more parts of such lot. When grants are sought within a radius 
of less than five kilometres of an inhabited centre they cannot usually com- 
prehend more than a quarter of a lot 0.25 hectares. 'J'hey can be granted 
to Italian settlers (i) who cultivate them personally and have a capita) 
of at least 50 liras for each hectare they receive. At the end of five years they 
become the giantee’s absolute j)roperty if he have fulfilled all conditions im- 
posed on him. Grants of the second kind are made to Italian cultivators 
who ])rove that they possess a capital of too liras for each hectare they receive 
and w'ho personally cultivate the land. The grant to them may not be of 
more than 200 hectares or for a longer period than thirty years. It is 
conditional on their payment of an annual due fixed by the governor ever^^ 
three years. If however the grantee fulfil all terms of the contract he may 
after five years become absolute owner of the granted land when he has paid 
a sum equivalent to the capital on which such annual due would be inte- 
rest, at a rate previously fixed by the governor. Grants of the second kind 
cannot be made within a radius of le.ss than ten kilometres of the chief 
urban centres. 

While grants of the first and second kinds are made in the districts 
having a temperate climate, those of the third kind affect es.sentially lands 
having a torrid climate and are made to capitalists or societies of capitalists 
for the purposes of industrial agriculture. Usually they may not be of more 
than 10,000 hectares but exceptionally they may be of as much as 25,000 hec- 
tares. The term of the grants is fixed at ninety-nine 3^ears but they may be 


(i) With the imuifoter’s bix-tial authorization grants of the Ursl and sfcond catcKoriefc- 
inav tven he made to fortij^uers 
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prolonged for three terms of thirty years each. I^and thus granted can 
never be converted into absolute property. 

Further special grants of pasturage for the raising of live stock are 
made on lands not adapted to arable farming. They are for a term of 
ten years and may be renewed for other ten 5^ears, and they should be re- 
garded as grants of the third kind. 

The government of the colony may also alienate limited extents of 
territor}^ by agreement or auction, if the intention be to cultivate them. 

Minute rules fix the obligations of grantees to the administration and 
third parties as well as the duties of the administration. 

If the granted land or part thereof be not cultivated the grant lapses, 
totally or partially. Sub-letting is forbidden, and conditions have been de- 
termined for the payment of the due, the lapse and the revocation of the 
grant, and eventual ex])ropriation. Grants may not be ceded to third parties 
without the administration’s consent, and any such cession must affect 
all the land granted andvsuch of its moveables and other accessories as serve 
the cultivation or other neccvSsity of the ])roperty. Lands which are the 
subject of grants of the two first kinds and their accessories and easements 
may not be the object of a distraint for debts of any kind whatsoever. On 
such lands and their dependencies products in kind may not be ])ledged or 
sec]uestTated unless to debts contracted before the grant was made and 
having some connection with the grant. Provdsioiis necessary to the nou:- 
ishment of the grantee and his family may not however be ])ledged in 
any case before the next harvest, nor may seeds needed for the coming 
season. 

Lands the subject of grants of the two first kinds may not be 
burdened with mortgages. 

On obtaining the administration's formal authority the grantees of 
lands may receive agricultural loans of capital, in the form and with the 
privileges established by the provisions in force in the kingdom of Italy, the 
capital to be used for useful and permanent improvements and for extra- 
ordinary works profitable to the granted land Such loans may be secured 
by mortgages. In order that granted land may not be subdivided the 
organization limits the holder's power to becpieath it. 

All grants are exempt from pa^micnt of dues on contracts and of taxes 
for ten years. 

The administration may make agricultural loans in specie to grantees 
of the first kind for the purchase of live stock, implements and other stock, 
the construction of houses ond rural buildings and other useful and perma- 
nent improvements. The administration, or eventually the Commissariat 
of Emigration of Rome, may exceptionally and when the funds asvsigned to 
colonization permit — advance the sum needed for the journey from Italy 
to the colony, and for implements and household necessities, to three or more 
adult ixTsons of one family, fitted to cultivate grant erl land and desiious of 
a grant of the first kind, but without the necessary capital, The ca])ilal 
necessary to installation, to the exploitation of the land and to nourishment 
until the first harvest has been garnered is also granted 
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The administration may promote the constitution of consortiums for 
the execution and maintenance of hydraulic works, works of improve- 
ment and woiks connected with roads, if these be of recognised utility to 
the grantees, and also for tlie common purchase of machines, seeds and other 
such articles. The administration ought to ])artieipate in the consortium 
as it may increase the value of neighbouring domain lands which have not 
yet been granted. 

When these works are also of general utility the administration should 
bear a pJOj)ortionate part of the expense. When moreover it seems ne- 
cessary the administration may form obligatory consortiums, bearing not 
less than a fifth share of the total cost of the labour or work undertaken. 

The ordinance has also fixed the obligations of the government to new 
centres of colonization which ma^' be formed. 

The second chapter of Clause III {Of Grants) is concerned with ^irants 
of land for building, the third chapter wath grants for industrial objects. 

As regard*- the latter it should be noted that the gov^ernor makes spe- 
cial grants for the harvesting and utilization of products, whether growing 
wild or cultivated, which are called industrial, of land having an area not 
exceeding to,ooo hectares and for terms of no more than fifteen years. In 
other cases the grants are made by the central government 

Other grants may be made by the e.overnor bv contracts fixed as 
each case presents itself, for quarries, ovens and agricultural and industrial 
ex]:)erinients. Woods may never be the object of grants, the colony's 
government being lesponsible for the vsale of forest -trees .and other woods 
according to the rules of the forest code (Chapter V. of the same clause . 
Various Grants). 

Cha])ter IV. of the same clause deals at length with mining grants, 
which by their nature are outside the scope of this article. 

Chapter VI. deals with the procedure of the application jor and ike de- 
livery of granted land. 

Clau.se TV. is concerned with the cadaster, divided into the rural cad- 
aster which comprises all lands accruing to the domain exce})t those includ- 
ed in the regulating plans, the urban cadaster which coni])rises the di.stricts 
included in the plans regulating building in inhabited localities, and the 
special cadaster in which are entered lands in determined zones or localities 
on which particular rights exist or which present a ])articular interest, and 
in the case of which criteria and rules other than those prescribed by the 
rural and urban cadasters must be followed. Tliis important clause is 
subdivided into four chapters, of which the first is concerned with the 
institution of the cadaster, the second with its formation, the third with its 
publication and the fourth with its preservation. 

As regards the rural cadaster, which is the one most interesting to us, we 
would briefly notice that it is divided into three categories : a) lands of the 
high plateau within a radius of five kilometres of the urban centres of Asmara, 
Addi Ugri, Saganeiti, and other lands which the government may designate ; 
6) other lamls within the temperate zone ; c) lands within the districts hav- 
ing a torrid climate. Within the lands comprised under letter a grants may 
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not, as has been said, comprise more than 6.25 hectares, that is a quarter 
of a lot 

It is established that a beginning is at once to be made in entering 
lands in the cadaster. Gradually they will be divided into lots of 25 hec- 
tares and each lot will be divided into four parts. Lands having a torrid 
climate are however to be registered in the cadaster as the occasions for 
granting them arise, without any division into lots. 

The provisions regulating the organization of the cadaster are likewise 
precise. The organization is provided : a) by the cadaster's map of the col- 
ony, on which the various lands of interest to the cadasterj'are marked ; 
b) by ma])S showing geographically the lands of the domain, their division 
into lots and their respective sections ; c) by the census table which has a 
volume for each maiL while each volume has a folio for each lot comprised in 
its map, giving the description, value and other particulars as to such lot, 
and its easements and rights ; d) by a register establishing how and why a 
propeity belongs to a given owner, and any limitations of his right to dispoj e 
of it lesultant on his personal disability, whether such be due to his minority, 
or to a suppression or prohibition of his ability ; c) the table giving owners 
which forms the general list of the ])ro])erties. 

Lights in real estate and alienations of these are legally affirmed only 
by entry in the registers of the cadaster (Article 2o()). 

The organization provides for all the conditions modifying entries 
in these registers. All such entries are made by the keeper of the cadaster 
with whom the map is deposited and who is answerable for it. The kee])er 
is moreover re.s])onsible for losses which may be incurred through incom])lete 
or erroneous entries. 

We will not notice the temporary jnovisions of the ordinance, the term 
for which they were valid having already expired. We will merely add that 
the ap])lication of these rules, and of many others connected wdth the 
improvement of \ alues in the colony and the examination of its economic 
resources, is entrusted to a special goveinmental dirc‘cting body called 
the Direction of Colonization. 


§ 4. Colonizing kxpkrienck. 

In the beginning of 1907 the lands forming the subject of agricultural 
concessions to Europeans had a total area of 11,053 hectares. 

The list annexed to Number 60 of the report on tlie colony of hVythrea 
presented to parliament in 1913 (vol, II.) gives all the data relative to the 
various concessions, their situation and extent and the object for which 
they were granted. 

It does not include the early concessions in the plain granted beh^re 
1896 and abandoned for years by the grantees, nor some small farms, granted 
temporaiily and not regularized The latter have little importance 
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These 11,053 hectares are divided as lollows : 

3,420.7204 hectares on the high plateau, populated by Abyssinians and 
recognized as part of the domain by a special governor's decree ; 

5,339.8071 hectares in the plain, towards the sea and in the Mendri 
Bahari — the concessions in the plain adjoining the sea are part of the lands 
considered as belonging to the domain because populated by Mussulmans ; 

2,292 6099 hectares in the interioi of the colony in lands inhabited by 
Mussulman ])opulations beyond the high plateau. 

If they be considered in the light of the objects for which they were 
granted the concessions are distributed as follows : 

113.9051 hectares. Special grants to missions, churches, convents and 
small farms o^ building sites, in localities in which, according to the pro- 
visions earlier in force, the grant of lands for building was not allowed. 

1,330,1912 hectares gi anted to agricultural settlers, solely or chiefl}^ 
occupied with agriculture. 

1,199.8869 to settlers for w^hom agriculture was a secondary occupation, 
they being chiefly occupied by a trade 

8,409.1542 granted for piuposes of industry to societies or firms hav 
ing capital. This categor}^ includes th(^ concessions fulfilling an industrial 
object because of theii extent, or because special crops are grown in them 
or special systems adopted for their cultivation 

In the 4)eriod from 1 November 1902 to December 1912, and according 
to results obtained by the Erythrean mission of A (^modeo, V. PegHon 
and G. Valenti (i), 28() grants were made of a total extent of some 26,000 
hectares, in which the large and sometimes indeterminate concessions for 
the cultivation of industrial crops were included. These concessions can 
be classified as follows according to their extent : 


Number 
of concessions 


Dess than 5 hectares 50 

from 5 to 25 138 

" *25 " 50 57 

" 50 200 21 

” 200 " 500 " II 

" 500 " 1000 5 

More than" 1000 7 

Total .... 289 


Area 


(t) Komr, Uertero, i()i ^ 
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The following figurevS give the area of the concessions : 
From I November 1902 to i November 1909 — still in 


force : 8300 hectares 

From I November 19091031 December 1912 — still in 
force : 

1st kind 471 )) 

2nd '' i,o()i » 

Agricultural concessions of 3rd kind ^till in force on 

jt Deccember 1912 (approximately) 12,000 » 

21,832 )> 

Concessions granted from i November 1902 to 31 Dec- 
ember 1912, revoked or renounced . 3,313 » 

Concessions granted for limited or expired terms, , . 573 » 


25,718 hectares 

To these concessions there should be added three grants for the ex- 
]')loitation, the harvesting and the industrial use of ])roducts growing wild 
(fruits of the dnm palm-tree, castor-oil grain, indiarubber and sesamum 
grain). Another concession was of pasturege over an aiea of 300 hectares. 

The preceding data cannot, although taken from official documents, 
be considered as based on more than approximate calculations. It should 
also be noted that all giants are not now active, whether because grantees 
have failed to derive a luofit, 01 because their recent date has not allowed 
the necessary stejis to their occigiation to be taken. 

^ From other data, taken from an authorized source, it appears that un- 
til September 1915 there had been 102 grants of the first and second kinds 
of land held in free and absolute ownership, having a total area of 
3,392.0969 hectares. 

From an official source we learn also that concessions for (piarries and 
ovens up to the end of 1915 numbered twenty-vseven. Mining concessions 
and permits for searches and siqierficial borings uj) to 15 April 1916 num- 
bered eight and the grantees included two syndicates, to one of whom were 
granted the goldmines of Cheren and to the other the peridot mines of the 
islands of Kad Ali. 

Finally at the end of 1916 four permits were granted to gather the fruit 
of the dum palm-tree in tlie domanial woods of Barca. 

4c 

4c 4c 

These results to which Italian colonization in Erythrea has hitherto 
attained and the numerous studies of which they have been the subject 
allow the statement that tliis colony cannot, and never can be, an outlet 
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for Mipcrfliiotis population. We have not space in which to examine the 
reasons for this statement. Some of them have however an importance 
shown by their mere enumeration, as for example the climate against 
which Europeans contend with too much difficulty, the relative dcmsity of 
the population by natives, and their attachment to the soil of the country. 

F'urther Krythrea is not and never will be a purely farming colony, for 
a government who understand the interests of the mother country can 
never desire a colony which is onty agricultural since in such there is bound 
eventually to be an opposition of interests. Erythrea should rather be 
utilized for economic purposes. To this end it is important that a profit 
should be drawn from all its various natural and social elements, and that 
it should be worked by Italian settlers associated with natives. 

Looked at in this aspect the colony of Er^dhrea i)resents total as- 
sets of great imi)ortance. It is the human element which, in Er}d:hrea as 
evei*ywhere else, has a high value. 

To solve this problem in relation to the whole rural economy of Ery- 
threa we must follow the advice of Marchi, who stated that not substitutes 
for the native, but men] able to direct and make use of him, should be 
sought. It is on this principle that the present programme is founded 
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THE REvSULTS OF Tllli NEW AGRARIAN REFORM IN RUSSIA. 


FART ir. 

§ 5. Land organization on nadiki, lands. 

In the first ]:)art of this article (1) the organization of the enquiry, the 
farms as constituting its object and the twelve provinces in which it took 
place, were described in their general outlines. We wish now to examine 
more closely the results attained by the enquiry and to be able to establish 
the influence which the new forms of tenure and agriculture liave had ou 
the course and the develojiineiit of peasant farming in Russia. 

The average size of those of the investigated farms which were on 
naclid land was as follows in the twelve ])rovinces : 




Settled 

Nadiel Land 

Unsettled 
Nadicl Land 
& Bought I, and 

Total 

deciatines {z) 

Hoiitor farms in which 

home- 




stead has been mov^ed . 
Houtor farms in which 

home- 


1.2 

137 

stead has not been moved . . 

7.6 

2.5 

lO.I 

Otroub farms 

. . . 


2.0 

14-3 


If only the settled land of the unified holdings were taken into account, 
these average figures would in general coiTes])ond with that which expresses 
the average area of the farms settled on nadid land in all the rorty-seven 
governments of Euro])ean Russia in which the agrarian reform has been 
carried out, namely w deciatines [1,252,020 peasants' farms having a total 
area of 12,553,046 deciatines (3)]. The average area of peasant holdings 

(1) I niernational Review of Agricultural Economics^ December 1916. 

(2) I dedatinc = 2 acres 2 roods 31.9555 poles. 

(3) OTaeTutia cBlwlniiH 0 /duiTejmiiocTii deMaeycTpoHT(‘ai.nr.ix KoMMu dli 
iia I HHBapa 1915 r. {Memonal on the Activity of the Land Readjustment Commission up to 
1 January 1916). Published by the Department for the Tenure of Stale Land, 191 :>• 
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varies very notably in different provinces, from 3.1 deciatines in Krement- 
schug province (Government of Pultava) to4i.i deciatines in Nikolajevsk 
province (Government of Samara). 

Unification and the rendering contiguous of the parts of holdings has 
distinctly improved the condition of the land and the method of employing 
it, in comparison with the time before the land settlement. The fact 
that the land was so much cut up into parcels and that the parcels were 
scattered over the whole of the communal properly, together with the 
distance at which they lay from the homesteads, often made it impossible, 
because unrcmiiuerative, to cultivate the strips which were furthest re- 
moved in s})ite of the very noticeable scarcity of land. After the land read- 
justment there was an unmistakable and total change in the position, 
a point which we illustrate in the following table. 
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The DtstribuHon and Relative Distances of the Parcels of Holdings of Nadiel 
Land in^ thejDifferent Provinces before and at the 1 tme of the Settlement. 


Farmers of nadiel land 


rt — befott the I 
settlement i 
6 *s» at the time 1 
of settlement 


Total 

in all the provinces 


Having I strip of land 

2 » « 

3 

■\ 5 

6-10 » 

II 2 t» 

21-40 > 

jl <)C.‘ > 

OI-IUO 

more than loo stiips of land 

Nadiel farmers having th( furthest removed 
strip at a distance from the homestead of 

o (3 versts (i) 
up to 025 
o 2 =► to 03 

05 10 

I R 3 > 

^ 5 ’ 

More t han s » . . 

Houtor tanners having the furthest removed 
strip at a dLstance from the homestead of 

o o versts 
up to o 25 ) 

from o 25 to 05 versts . 

o 5 » 1 o » 

» I )> 3 » . . 

^ 3 ' 5 « • ' 

More than 5 versts * . . 


i 


y 

) 


1 

( 

I 

y 


1 

1 

) 


a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

h 

a 

h 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 


I 


t 


553 

3 > 75 i 

290 

Mu 

2.515 

z,o( I 

908 
^ 810 

2,8f>5 

2,288 

973 

622 

212 




i 

\ 

) 

\ 

i 


1 

1 



235 
3,715 
1 08 

77 () 
*,90 
I 00 2 
2,089 

1,513 

4 «93 
2,080 

1,785 

1,731 

3,177 

>, 40 f, 






a 

b 

a 

h 

a 

b 

a 

h 

a 

h 

G 

b 

a 

b 


22 

2 , 5^5 

28 

log 

223 

i8^ 

891 

^or 

i,t>97 

301 

280 

5^ 

733 

121 


(x) 1 verst =*= 1166 332 yards 


7 
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This table gives us a deep insight into the whole agrarian revolution 
which is being accomplished in European Russia. Of the I4>i83 farms on 
nadiel territory investigated the land was before the settlement held in one 
strip in only 553 (3.g per cen1.) ; and in 2,898 (20.4 per cent.) was divided 
into from two to five strips. The land of the other farms was scattered in six, 
twenty, forty or even more than a hundred strips. This parcelling of 
the land of a holding was especially marked in the provinces of Ostrov 
(Government of Pskov), Sitschevka (Ooveinmenl of Smolen^-k) and in Mo- 
loga (Ooveinmen^ of Jaroslav), where farms having less then eleven separ- 
ate parcels of land were not be met with at all. Of the whole number of 
the farms investigated scientific agriculture was in conseciuence ])ossible 
only in 24 3 per cent After the settlement not a single farm remained 
which included more than ten separate parcels of land, and even ^uch num- 
ber was found only in few (0.6 per cent.) ; in 3,751 farms (26 4 ])cr cent.) 
the land had been united into one ])iece to form houior farms , in ^^8 9 ])er 
cent, of the whole nunibei it had come to be divided into two ; and in 17 7 
per cent into three jneces. It is to be noted mon‘ovei that the site* of the 
homestead was leckoned as a separate piece. If this circumstance be takcai 
into account U a])pears that almost half the total numbei of faims had liad 
their land unified into one piece. If to these the houior farms be added, 73 3 
per cent, of the total number are found to have had their lands made contig- 
uous. The chief evil of the conditions of peasant farming, the gieat ])ar“ 
celling of the land and the extent to which the ]iarcels weie scatleied, has 
been if not entirely removed yet much reduced. 

Certain rights, such as those in woodland, meadows and gaidens, have 
not come within the scoj)e of the unifying process because tliey have a par- 
ticular value distinct from average values Therefore it has been newss- 
ary to deliver land divided into from four to five x^arcels to b.4 ])er cent, of 
the farms There were also lands unfit to be tilled which could be used 
only for herding cattle. ^Such lands, which formed 10 j)er cent, of the 
whole area settled, were left as common meadows. This was the more ne- 
cessary because at the beginning of the settlement the questions of fodder 
and of the use of grass pasture wa^re not settled, and therefore a sharp 
break in the tenure of the huts standing on the summtr meadows, wliich 
hitherto had been common ])roperty, was to be avoided if possible. Many 
peasants b(dore the time of the enquiry of 1913 bought new land m addi- 
tion to that aw^arded to them under the settlement, to which they thus 
added a second piece. The unification of such bought land with the nadiel 
land w^as first made possible by the law of 29 May (it June) 1911 which had 
force from 15 (28) October. The bought land was until 1911 so regulated 
that it could not be used for the farms formed up to that date. This partly 
explains why in 21 per cent, of the houior and oiroub farms investigated 
there were altogether, besides the settled land, 26,863 decnatines not in- 
cluded in the unified farm land. 

As regarded the lemoteness of the peasants’ lands from their home-* 
steads remarkable results were, as appears from the table, also attained ; 
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but this evil can be entirely cured only when the site of the homestead is 
removed to the otrouh. 

After the vSettlenient i,2t)2 ])easants (7.4 per cent.) (i) sold the entire 
holdings of nadiel land allotted to them, and 1,121 ((). ^ ])er cent.) sold part 
thereof, such sales including allogethei 2, j.13 farms having a total area of 
18,766 decialines. Among the causes for these sales is the circumstance 
that many peasants live outside their farms, being occupied as employees 
or labourers, and have long since lost all connection with the land ; and 
that for others theii holdings had become loo small and tlie}^ sold them in 
order to emigrate to Siberia or to buy larger holdings from the Land Lank 
or the crown. The ruin of some farms, whether as a result of bad hai vests, 
cattle disease, the lack of labour in a family or other cause, was also instru 
mental in biingirig about sales. The average ])iice of the land w'as raised 
by almost 50 ])er cent, after the settlement. 

In Siberia and luiro])ean Russia 22.022 dei'iatines were bought by the 
peasants after the settlement, that is more than the TS,7b() decialines which 
they sold This is ])roof that the economic basis of the newly formed ])eas- 
ants' farms is firm and solid, and that even in the initiatory period, wdien 
farming had to be fundamentalh reorganizeri, most of the ])easants were 
able to inciease the area and im])ortance of their farms by buying land The 
number of farmeis who took land on lcas<* alter the settlement increased in all 
the provinces except Mologa. The average area of leasehold land belongs 
ing to a farm decreased however; and so did also the number of kss<‘es, 
even considered in relation to tlie decline of the average area of leasehold 
land Rents rose ver}^ notably after the settlement. 3 'he question of the 
subdivision of farms among heirs recciverl verv ])articular attention at the 
etiquiry The number of farms thus sul)divided 32; (2 2 ])ercenl.) — 
was small and 752 farms had been formed from them. The ])osition of 
these resultant farms was in general not ])rosperous. In older to ])rovide 
in the futuie against the formation of such economically weak and unpro- 
fitable ]HXisants’ f.arms the Chief Olhee of Land Organization and Agricul- 
ture has ])la(-ed before the Duma a scheme for a law, entitled “Measures 
lor Lessening the Subdivision of the Lands of vSmall Farms formed with 
vState Aid 


§ 6. Land sktteement on the lands ok the pkas\nts’ land hank 

AND ON CROWN T.ANDS. 

Land settlement is generally far easier on lands acquired from the Peas- 
ants' Land Bank or the crown t ban on nadiel land. In the case of the former 
it is not necessary, as in the work of unihdng strips of land of differing values 
on nadiel land, to give when measuring and allotting any attention to the 
present and past interests of the villagers. Only considerations of a tech- 
nical kind have to be taken into account when the crown and bank land are 


(i) Eight farms wliich arose as a cotisoquence of subdivision by inhciiiaiut an included. 
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allotted “* as that of contriving such a favourable division of the houtor and 
otrouh farms as wnll bring them nearest to a square form, and of providing 
a water supply and rights of way. A valuation is undertaken in this case 
with a view to establishing only the selling price ; and land settlement can 
therefore be brought to a more advanced stage of completeness. 

The enquiry covered, as has already been said, 4,832 farms on hank 
and crown lands, 2,566 of them being settlements on houtor and otroub 
land and 2,276 otrouh farms of which the owners had remained on their 
nadtel lands. This property was taken over from the ])casants by the fol- 
lowing stages. 


Yeai of taking land over 

1907 08 j 

1 

1909 1 

1910 

IQJI 

1 Total 

Number of farmb 

1 

1,090 1 

1 

1 

1,851 

1,460 

1 

431 

1 

1 

( 4-832 

l»crcentage of their w'hole iiumbei 

22 6 

38.3 


8.9 

100 


Thus at the time of the enquiry nearly 90 per cent. (22.6 \ 38.3 -f 
30.2) of all larms had enjoyed the new conditions for more th.'in three yeais, 
and almost 60. () (22.6 d 38.3) for four years and more. The farms alto- 
gether comprised 77.7 per cent, of arable land, 6 4 ])er cent, of meadowlaiid 
and 15 9 ])er cent, of land otherwise enqdoycd. 

Holders to the number of 3,373, or 69 8 per cent of the whole number, 
were allotted land held in one piece; 1,377 cent, received land 

divided into two pieces, and 82 or 1.7 percent. land divided into three or more 
pieces (i). Thus in .setthug these projicrties it was not always found pos- 
sible to give all the peasants land held in one piece , for the existing division 
of woods and meadows necessitated sometimes the allotment of a second 
or a third strij) to a farm. In addition 37 per cent, of th(‘ peasant buyers 
received a common meadow which compiised ir.7 per cent, of tlie land 
bought. 

The average size of the bought jneces of land was 20 deciatines, their 
area varying from 8.3 deciatines in Bogoduchov province to 29,4 deciatines 
in I^ikolajevsk. These farms are thus twice as large as those on nadiel 
land, a fact which must of course be carefully kept in mind if a comparison 
between the farms of the two classes be made. 

The area of the leaseholds of farmers was equivalent to 32.3 per cent, of 
their holdings of crown and bank lands, and therefore stood to these in much 
the same proportion as did the leaseholds of the other peasant holders to 
their nadiel land, the percentage in the latter case being 34.7 per cent. 
(29.6 ])er cent, before the land settlement). Even in a province so rich in 
land as Nikolajevsk, where the average holding attached to a homestead is 


{i) The site of the liumesiead was when scpafatecl from the land of the settlement reckoned 
as a separate strip. 
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of 29 4 deciatines there ate leaseholds The circumstance cannot be 
ascribed to scarcity of land but to the cause which has given rise to lease- 
holds on nachel lands, namelv the endeavour of the peasants to enlarge 
their farms to extend then ])ro])trtv 


§7 FiNANCIAJ support 01 IIII PIASANIS UNDI R Tlir T AND 

srj lu Mr Ml 


When the land was settled mont\ was assured to the peasants both 
for removing their farm buildings and foi c irrynig out the simple improve- 
ments prescribed m the form eithei of a loan or a gift The amounts 
of the sums thas exjKnded on the farms on nadiel land and on bank and 
State domains Mithm t leh piovmet are shown in the following table 


Financial Support given io the Population nhen th( Land was Settled 


fi) On is \DiLr 




lotal for aIlpro\ 

Mo of farmers mo\ing then honKsteads 

Ihe} rcetmd from Credit ot the Eind bettleincnl 

■! /«i 

I/iaiib j 

Mo 

Amount in umbks (1) 

1 522 

lb-) 044 

Gifts ^ 

Mo 

Amount m roubles 

I40 

8 17” 

No of firnicrs not nioMng their honnst ids 

They rtcci\ed from the Cicdit (t the Eiud Settkincnt 

11,151 

Eoaus j 

No 

( oS 

\mount in roubles 

81,022 

Gifts j 

No 

162 

Amount in loiibks 

5 8()i 


h ) On U^^Ds or the B\nk and Siatp Domains 
To those mo\ing the IT homesteads tht Earn! SLltkmint Credit inid 


I 01ns I 805 

(afts I p) 

lo those not moving their homesteads the Emd SctlUmenl Cndit 
paid 

Eoans 0^ 

Ghts 2 

lotal of 

Eoans in roubles 2 >1 88 

Gifts in roubits o 007 


(1) I rouble of 100 kopecks about 2 h 1 it par 
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As tliisS table shows, the peasants who had bought lands from the Peas- 
ants’ Land Bank or the administration of the State domains were more 
generously supported with money than those on the nu'liel land ; but on 
the other hand the former were obliged when they took over their lots to 
pay in advance out of their own means lo per cent, of the jnirchase price, 
and 15 per cent, of them were in consequence left destitute of possess- 
ions and therefore much in need of help. On the whole financial su])port 
was extended to a relatively small number of the peasants and the number 
of gifts made was too trifling. The aveiage sum of money received was 105 
roubles a homestead, against which must be set the average cost of moving 
a homestead, setting up buildings and carr\dng out im])rovenients, namely 
238 roubles a homestead. Thus the giving of financial siqqwrt was in no 
sense a philanthropic enter] )rise and could not act as a bait to the peasants 
to fall in with the reforms of the Land ReadjUvStinent Commission, 


§ 8. The economic position of the new peasants' H07a)iNiis 

IN SEVERALTV. 


In order to understand the economic position ot the new farms held 
in severalty the inve.stigators of these made a great ])oint of establishing, 
by searching (juestioiis and tests, the value of the im]>roveineiits made by 
the peasants on their holdings after the settlement, and that of their build- 
ings, their cattle and all their possessions. A com])aris()n thus became 
j)OSsible between the i)Osition of the farms before and after the settlement. 
It has apt)eared in general that in the farms situated on lands of the laind 
Bank and the State domains the value of impiovements, buildings and live 
and other stock is, in coin])arison with that existing bcfoie the land settle- 
ment ~ that is before the pieces of land were bought - distinctly higher than 
itisinthe case of thefarmsinseveralty oiun/^/?>/ land. This is not surpris- 
ing since we know that the farms of the first category are twice as large 
as those of the second (§ b), and are moreover of earlier origin and held on a 
peculiar basis. A coanparison of the ec(»nomic positions of the two kinds of 
farms is possible only under reservation, and should be made not as between 
farms but as between areas, 

a) JmpYovements and Buildings. 

With the remodelling of farms and tenures and the settlement of the 
land, what may be called the psychological relation of the peasant to 
his holding alters. The awakened sense of ownersliip gives rise to the wish 
to employ the land economically and make the smallest plot as productive 
as possible. Marshes are drained, stony soil is rendered tillable, land over- 
grown with bushes is cleared. Although when the enquiry was made most 
of the farms had enjoyed the new conditions only for from three to four years, 
more than a third of the farmers in severalty of nadiel land, 75 per cent. 
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of them being hoi 4 tor farmers, had made most important improvements- The 
value of these was placed at 288,057 roubles, an average of 47 roubles 
33 kopecks a farm, the average in the different districts varying from ii 
roubles 74 kopecks (Krementschug) to 140 roubles 70 kopecks (Nikolajevsk). 
The average area on which improvements have been made by houtor farmers 
is larger by 44.1 per cent, than that whicli otnmh farmers have im])roved. 

On the lands of the bank and the vState domains expenditure on improve- 
ments after the purchase of the land was ten times greater than it had been 
in the case of the earlier holders The average expenditure on improvements 
on a farm, as well as the number of farmers undertaking improvements, 
weie on tliese properties larger than the corresponding averages for nadiel 
lands 

As u-gards buil(imgs, not only the mmiber of dwellings but also that of 
stables, byres and barns has grown ; and this, as the report adds, points 
to the cc)nclusion that the number of //on/or lai ms grew even after the settle- 
ment. because tlie otrouh farmeis removed their farm building from the vil- 
hige area to their iiewh s(*ttled lots The number of farmeis having no 
farm buildings has been almost halved it has sunk from 404 to 210. The 
value of the buildings rose on the investigated farms on 7 iadicJ land from 
7, j() 8,44() roubles to (), 224,063 roubles, that is b> 1,826,513 roubles or 23.6 
})er cent , on the farms on lands of the Peasants' J^and Bank and the State 
domains accoiding to the estimate of the possessois themselves - from 
2,1 \() T5() roubles to 3,o()8,86() loubles, that is by 062,707 roubles 01 45 i per 
cent. 


b) Iavc and Other Stock. 

Before the settlement the land was so s])]it up that the employiiunit of 
modern agiieultural maclnneiy was not oiiK economicall}^ unprofitable but 
also technically impossible This condition altered lapidly after the strips 
of land had been united, and the cliange from the three-held sVvStem to that 
ol intensive agriculture accomplished. Th(‘ ])rimiti\e im])lements - the 
plougli-hatcliets, the wooden harrows - have been superseded , new ma- 
chines have been Ixuight to an important extent, such as sowing mowing, 
winnowing and thresliiiig machines This is esjiecially the case in houtor 
farms on s<^me of which the value of all the stock other tlian live stock is 
dovrble what it was originally The employiiicnt oi agricultmal machines 
has been extended by the dqiots of /.emstvos and the government as w^ell as 
by private owners. The corti-winnowing and sorting machines have espe- 
cially increased in number in the north and north w^est piovinces^ the sowing, 
mowing and hay-harve.sting machines in those of the south and south east. 
The total value of the stock other than live stock rose in the 17,567 farms on 
nddiel land from 836,642 roubles to 1,174,327 roubles, that is by 40 4 per 
cent.; in the farms on lands of the bank and the State domains it lose from 
382,584 roubles to 779,558 roubles, that is it was nearly doubled. 

The live stock increased ab.solutcly on all the farms investigated, if they 
be taken together, but not in the same measure as the other stock As regards 
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live stock the proportionate increase or decrease differs very much in the 
two classes of farms : on the lands of the Peasants' Land Bank and the State 
domains, where the newly bought land had to be cultivated, the mmiber of 
animals increased throughout on every farm ; but in the farms on nadiel 
land, especially in the first years, the average number for each farm was slight- 
ly diminished. The number of the horses was reduced from 24,507 to 25,589, 
that is by 3.7 pei cent ; that of the cows from 21,845 to 21,607, that is by 
1. 1 per cent.; and the number of the sheep from 46,720 to 30,384, that is 
by 35 per cent. 

The diminution of live stock is to be ascribed to the fact that when re- 
movals took place, more or less spontaneously, to the self-contained farms 
held in severalty, the earlier common meadows were in most cases done 
away with, and the stall-feeding of live stock is as yet not practised to a 
compensatory extent. The state of affairs is to be regarded however as 
only transitory ; for as soon as all the elements existing in a farm have been 
adjusted to the new factors affecting them, an increase in the number of 
live stock occurs. This is noticeably so in the case of sheep, as to which 
to accept the statement that in the new conditions of peasant faiming their 
number dwindles would be unjustifiable or at least premature The inves- 
tigations made at the Pultava experimental station have discovered, in 
this connection, that sheep herded on meadows and fed in stalls are almost 
equally profitable, and that the reduction in the number of sheep is transi- 
tory. At the beginning of the land settlement, when farms were being 
reorganized, the keeping of sheep diminished owing to the lack of meadows ; 
but as the farm adjusted itself to the new conditions sheep, ])astLring near 
the homestead and fed at night with some summer grass and grass of the 
steppes, appeared again (i). 

As regards cattle generally the decrease in their number is throughout 
very small, especially if a calculation be based on a given area of laud in- 
stead of a single farm. It is then discovered than on every 100 deciatines 
of all the land, whether newly settled or not, the following average number 
of live stock is found 



Hoi ses 

Cow b 

Ytiuug 

sttx:k 

Pl«s 


— 

— 

— 

— 

In farms on nadir/ land 

11 7 

10 7 

71 

I^> I 

)) )) » bank )> & State domains 

II 3 

7.6 

57 

hC) 


It appears thus that, when the calculation is made for a given aiea, the 
nadiel farms, although generally only half as large as those on bank lands 
and State domains, are more richly provided with live stock. This relation 
between the two classes of farms is particularly clear when the amount of 
livestock held on farms of the two categories in single provinces is compared, 
as in the following tables. 


(i) Review of AgtaHan given in the Dt^nch of the (Mnd Organization in ifu (rovefn- 

ment of Pultava in igi ^ l^ubKhcd by the Oovemment Zemstvos of ISiltava, 1915. p 4*5 
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Favm^ on Nadtel Land 



Provinces 

' A\eiagc 
arta of 
investigated 
farms ) 
in deciatines 

Draught 

horses 

On 100 deciatines 

1 

Cow^; Young Stfjck 

Pigs 

J 

NikoLijevsk 

1 

48 2 

61 

3 5 

23 

5 

2. 

Krasnoulimsk 

2^2 1 

11 8 

9 3 

65 

1 7 

S 

Bcrdidiisk 

16 5 1 

154 

7 4 

18 

3 

4 

Ostrov 

M 7 

8 8 

21 8 

8 0 

II 7 

5 

Rschev 

ij8 

122 

14 T 

63 

7 

G 

'J rokki 

IT 7 

M 7 ! 

18 ^ 

13 i 

>7 2 

7 

Sit‘-cht ^ k i 

II > 

M 9 

12 7 

6 t> 

10 7 

8 

Mologa 

107 

8 8 

12 0 

6 8 

4 ^ 

9 

Orfel 

00 

II I 

1 II 3 


9 i 

10 

nogo(luch()\ 

7 8 

M 2 

1 1 2 

9 9 

18 () 

11 

Krenitmtschug 

s 9 

17 8 

1 I2.() 

127 

18 } 


Ax eragt 

n 8 

11 7 

10 7 

7 I 

U I 


Farms on Lands 

of thi librarian 

Bank 

and state Domains 


I Nfkolan \ sk 

^8 2 

11 7 1 

0 2 

4 I 

4 2 

2 Krasuouhni'-k 

0 I 

8 2 

6 t> 

4<> 

3 1 

Ostrov 

22 4 

b - 

15 5 

7 1 

8 .) 

4 Benijansk 

21 7 

12 0 

5 6 

^ 3 

7 A 

5 Mologa 

20 0 

6 - 

12 7 

6 7 

\ 

6 Orfel 

15 7 

12 8 

8 9 

0 0 

10 2 

7 Tt'pitmy 

15 ^ ^ 

14 2 

7 7 

65 

8 6 

8 Krcmcntschug 

12 3 

10 7 

9 7 

10 4 

If i 

9. Bogoduchos 

T 1 3 

19 5 1 

10 8 

9 i 

16 ( 

Aveiage 

1 21 9 

11 3 

7 6 

5 7 

b ) 


If these two tables be compared it appears that the a\ erac:e ntinibei ot 
cattle kept per lOO deciatines is in most provinces ratlier higher on nadiel 
farms then on those on bank and crown lands In four provinces Molog i 
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Ostrov, Rschev and Trokki — the number of cows per lOO deciatines is 
higher in both classes of farms than that of horses, a circumstance closely 
connected with the whole method of farming in these provinces, namely 
with the improved field system, especially with a view to live stock and dairy 
farming, and with the more extensive cultivation of grass for fodder. In 
the other provinces however corn growing prevails and this naturally causes 
draught animals to have most importance among the live stock. P'or the 
rest, in every province in which owing to bad harvests or general causes 
there has been a reduction of live-stock, such reduction is relatively least 
noticeable in the newly formed farms held in severalty, which circumstance 
is a clear sign of the staying power of these and their fitness to bear burdens. 


§ CL Agricultural assistance and the exti«:nsion of co-operation. 


Agricultural assistance was afforded to the newly formed farms in the 
])rovinces of Ostrov, Sitschevka, Mologa, Orel, Berdjansk and Krementschug 
b}’ the zemstvos; in the provinces of Trokki, Rschev, Jcpifany, Bogoduchov 
and Krasnoufimsk by the government ; and in that of Nikolajevsk by the 
zemstvo and the government. At fitst the help given took such forms as 
demonstrations, adapted to needs ; and instruction given to the peasants 
by means of the organization of model farms and experimental cultures; 
the foundation of stations for cleaning vseeds, warehouses for machines and 
stud farms ; the holding of lectures and courses, and the arrangement of 
cattle shows. It was sought to provide the peasants with the knowledge 
necessary to farming. Rater, as the staff of agriculturists increased, it 
became possible to undertake individual instruction, to know the peculiar- 
ities of every single farm and direct it to that j)ath by which it could secure 
technical advantages and be economically profitable. Out of the system of 
])rovincial agricultural assistance arose the so called Zevjer agricultural 
organization, wiiicli yexy much narrows the activities of the i)rovirice and 
therefore gives more attention to single farms. If hitherto corn growing 
had dominated among foinis of agriculture and had been the general ob- 
ject of farming, so that the prosperity of peasant farmers depended on a sin- 
gle factor, it was the task of the organization of the local experts to introduce 
other forms of agriculture, .so that the peasants’ income might depend upon 
seveial factors, and when one of these failed they might derive compen- 
sation from another. 

The type and the amount of expert help afforded in the twelve districts 
inve.stigated appears from the following table : 
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As the table shows, the organization of the local agricultural experts 
was of much later origin than the settlement of the self-contained peasants* 
farms. This organization extends its support not only to the newly formed 
farms but also to all farms within its circle of activity, and its help thus 
reaches the whole rural population. For this reason the whole number of 
newly formed farms which at the time of the enquiry had had support from 
the agricultural experts, in the form of advice or more practically, was not 
large, as appears from the following table : 

The Absolute and Relative Number of the Newly Formed Farms 
on which the Local Agricultural Experts gave Instruction. 


i 

i 

! 

Name of Province i 

1 

i 

1 

Total Number 
of 

Investigated Farms 
except those 
as to which facts 
were incomplete 

Number 
of these Farms 
as to wliicli 
the 

lixperts advised 

i 

Percentage 

of whole 

Number of Farms 

1. Berdjansk 

1,691 

! 

225 

13.3 

2. Boi^oduchov i 

3.658 

639 

17.5 

3. Jcpifany. 

1,509 

971 

64.3 

4. Krasiioulhnsk 

1,314 

618 


5, Kremenlschug 

2,137 

974 

1 15-6 

6. Mologa 

337 ^ 

228 

67.7 

7. Nikolajevsk ! 

1 i,« 9 i 

426 

22.3 

8. Orel. 

1,095 1 

638 

5"'^-3 

9. Ostrov. 

1 U 335 ^ 

400 

30.0 

10. Rschev 

658 

31 1 

47.3 

1 1 . Sitschevka 

*,373 

248 

18.1 

12. Trokki 

2,769 

1,137 

41. 1 

Total . . . i 

i 

19,767 

1 

6,813 

34-5 


Thus only 34.5 per cent, of the newly formed farms have been able 
to draw profit from the organization of local experts ; all the others were 
directed to the common measures undertaken in the interest of all the 
rural population — the model farms, the experimental cultures and the 
others. The organization has been universally valuable to the rural 
districts, and has much promoted co-operation; in the form of agricultural 
co-operative societies, dairy co-operative credit societies, consumers* 
unions and so forth. The number of pleasant farmers adhering to co- 
operative unioiLs rose very notably after the land settlement, especially in 
the case of agricultural societies, for the members of these who were houtor 
and otroub farmers was almost multiplied by five. 
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The following table shows the development of these relations before 
and at the lime of the enquiry, and on nadiel lands and lands of the bank 
and the domains. 


Number of 

Date 


On Lands 

Farmer Members 

ot 

On Nadiel 

of the Bank and 

of Co-oijeraUve Unions 

fact fi) 

Land 

State Domains 

All Co-oix^rative Unions 

■ . . \ 1 

2,677 

56T 

\ h 

6.291 

2,6()5 

Co-operative Credit Unions. . . 

■ ■■i 1 

2,520 

f),02J 

540 

2,610 

Agricultural Societies 

( a 
■ ■ ■ \ b 

95 

464 

29 

i33 

Other Co-operative Unions .... 

) a 
■ • ■ 1 h 

159 

549 

23 

108 


^ TO Ac.RICrLTURr IN THE NEWI.Y FORMED PEASANTS' FARMS. 


The agrarian leforni has freed ])easant fanning from the fetters of the 
obsischiti^ oi the common land The blurzwavi^ and its consequences 
— simultaneous preparation of the soil, sowing, harvesting and other 
opeiations on the part of all holdeis — no longer limit peasant farming, 
which has come to develo]! more freely and to use fully all the available 
land and laboui. This process of adjusting the newh settled peasants’ 
farms to natural and agricultural factors is now in full swing but has of 
course not yet come to an end in its most important resjiects Yet already 
at the time of the enquiry the following general conclusions could be made 
as to agnculture. 

The three-field system, formerly universally prevalent, no longer dom- 
inates agriculture ])ut begins to give jfiace to otliei and more perfect sys- 
tems. In the north western district the change is in the direction of a 
production of the raw materials of manufacture, flax being the most import- 
ant crop and one which can be well marketed Rschev is an example 
of a district in which the three-field is being exchanged for a six-field system, 
the following being the order of succession (i) fallow land is manured ; 


(i) a ~ before the enquiry, 6 — at the time of the enquiry 
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(2) rye crop followed by sowing of clover; (3) clover of the first year; (4) clover 
of the second year ; (5) flax, and (6) oats. If the market for flax be good, flax 
also forms the sixth crop. This system reduces by half the extent of land 
which lies fallow under the three-field system, and moreover two divisions 
are planted with fodder grasses (clover) which, as is well known, enrich 
the soil with nitrogen. In other districts - as in Krasnoufimsk, Orel and to 
some extent in Jepifany — the im])rovement of agriculture is directed princi- 
pally towards growing fodder grasses A whole series of transitory systems, 
intervening between three-field and more-field farming, is to be met with 
everywhere. As yet they have not crystallized but they have broken 
away from the rigidity of three-field farming. 

In the southern districts, remarkable for black earth, wheat grow- 
ing outweighs all other forms of agriculture. The fertility of the soil makes 
manuring almost superfluous. The improvement in agriculture has here 
especially affected the technique of farming : fields are ploughed more often, 
stubble is turned, sowing is done by machinery, fallow latid, whether black 
earth, virgin or previously cultivated soil, is brought under cultivation, and 
so forth This leads too to retention of humidity in tlie soil , a matter which 
in the south is very important. New crops are also planted, as vedeh, clo- 
ver, lucerne grass. The three-field system thus loses ground of necessity. 
In the district of Bogoduchov, for example, under the influence of the model 
fields, the following four-field system has been introduced : (i) virgin, clean 
and manured fallow land sown with vetch as situation allows ; (2) winter 
rye slowly replaced by winter wheat; (3) millet, buck-wheat, ])otatoes, beet- 
root or beans, that is plants requiring a medium amount of labour ; (4) 
summer barley. The crops on the third of these divisions —the hoed crops 
— take up on an average 12 per cent, of the whole cultivated area, on hou~ 
tor farms 18 per cent. 

On farms on nadiel land the transition to better agricultural systems 
is on the whole more marked than on those on lands of the Peasants' 
Agrarian Bank and the crown. That the better methods of distributing 
crops and employing the soil have already had good results, and that the 
yield of the newly settled peasants' farm.s has largely increased, appear 
from the following table, in which comparisons are made in the case of 
crops of six kinds for the years 1912 and 1913. 
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Rye 


Winter Wheat, 


Summer W^heat 


Oats 


Bariev 


Potatoes 


in the Chief Grain Crops and Potatoes. 

Average yield 
of deciatine 
in puds (i) 

1912 1913 

Nadiel farms 

54-0 

54-4 

Bank lands 

66.5 

65-6 

Lands of village communities . . . 

50.1 

51.2 

Lands of estate liolders 

589 

63.6 

Nadiel farms 

54-4 

82.6 

Bank lands 

45-^ 

73-0 

Lands of village communities. . . 

62.6 

93-3 

Lands of estate holders ... 


78.9 

Nadicl farms 

4M.8 

33-6 

Bank lands 

37-6 

bi.8 

Lands of village communities. . . 

41.0 

51,0 

Land of estate holders. . . . 

4i.b 

47.6 

Nadiel faims 

68.1 

72.8 

Bank lands 

77.6 

73-6 

Lands of village communities. . . 

55.9 

39-9 

Lands of estate holders .... 

60.1 

99-3 

Nadiel farms 

^^5.9 

66.1 

Bank lands ... . .... 

^> 7-5 

73-4 

Lands of village communities. . . 

33 7 

60.4 

Lands of e.state holders .... 

39 -<' 

68.1 

Nadiel farms 

623.4 

,370-1 

Bank lands 

35T4 

440.9 

Lands of village comiinmities. . . 

451.8 

421.0 

Lands of estate holders . . 

431.8 

370.6 


That the average yield of the lands of the Land Bank and the erowii 
is somewhat higher than that of the nadicl lands is to be explained by the 
fact that most of the investigated farms on lands of the former category lie 
in the black earth area, and are moreover of earlier foundation, while their 
soil has been less exhausted by tillage and farming than that of thos(‘ on 
nadiel land. In general the differences in yield are not vcr}^ inL])ortant, 
^for in the course of so short a ])eriod as three or four years the yieding capa- 
city of the soil on the newly settled peasant farms could not be fundamen- 
tally altered. It is however a great gain if it can be established that willnn 
this short period the yielding capacity of the self-contained farms held in 
severalty has surpassed that of the land still held by the peasants in 
common. 


(i) I pud ^ 40 lbs. 
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Concussion. 

The conclusions as to which the enquiry into the unified peasants' 
farms has led arc chiefly the following : 

(1) More than three quarters of the investigated farms onnadiel land 
received their parcels of land (the site of the homestead being left out of 
account) in a single self-contained piece after the land settlement. On the 
other hand before the settlement more than three quarters of the farms had 
their land distributed in at least six strips, and generally in thirty, forty, 
or even a hundred. 

(2) Half the peasant farmers have been allotted nadicl lands distant 
by hardly a verst from their homesteads. But before the land settle- 
ment three quarters of them held land more than a verst distant from their 
homesteads, and a third of them land five versts or more thence distant. 

(3) The land settlement was most adv^antageous to the average peas- 
ants’ farms, those to which small or medium-sized holdings attached. The 
extent of land provided for the newly settled nadicl farms was a])})roxim- 
ately equal to that locally normal, excej)! in two divStricts where it was more 
extensive and in thiee where it was noticeably less so. In general oiroub 
farmers are somewhat better provided with land than houior farmer.s, 

(4) Of the 7.7 per cent, of the farmers who had given up their farms 
on the newly settled land, 5.1 per cent, were those who, instead of the land 
they sold, had acquired a larger ])iece from the I'easants’ band Bank, the 
crown 01 private owners; others had emigrated to Siberia, and others had 
made the chief part of their income as employees or traders. Only 2.3 
})ercenl. sold the land allotted to them without having, at the time of the 
enquiry, bouglit othei land or ])rovided for themselves by some trade. 

(5) Of the newly settled farms 2.2 percent, were subdivided among 
members of families, as the result of inheritance, after the settlement. 

(b) More than 40 ]‘)er cent, of the peasants liave carried out on their 
lands improvements of which the average vahte is 53 roubles a farm (about 
47 roubles on farms on nadicl lands and some 70 roubles on those on bank 
lauds). 

(7) After the land settlement the total value of the buildings and the 
possessions on the newly formed ])easants’ farms rose by 27.7 per cent. 

(8) About a fourth of the farmers were heljjed by the crown after 
the settlement with money. Of them 2.3 per cent, had the money granted 
to them wdthout obligation to repay it. The average amount of the grant 
was 105 roubles a farm, or 4.) ])er cent, of the average co,st of removing build; 
ings to new sites and carrying out improvements. 

(9) The numl^er of the peasants who became members of co-operative 
unions was. after the settlement, more than doubled among th\iotroiib farm- 
ers and quadrupled among the koutor farmers. 

(10) The number of farms on which fodder was grown and a success- 
ion of crops maintained over several years was quadrupled after the land 
settlement. 
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(ii) The harvest yield in 1912 anvl 191J was in the overwhelming 
majority of cases highei on the newly settled farms than on tliose still 
in common owtiersUip, and still burdened with the system by which a hold- 
ing was made u}) of scattered parcels* Not infrequently it was highei on 
the newly settled farms than on the estates of private owners. 

We repeat that when these results are considered it should always 
be borne in mind that the newly formed peasants’ self-contained farms, 
enioving conditions created by the land settlement, had at the time of the 
entpiiry existed only for three or four years. Their reorganization, the re- 
modelling of all farming on thong had only just begun ; and it had been ne- 
cessary ^for the farmers to spend much time, labour and money in order to 
make them tit for agricultural operations as quickly as possible As regards 
])ro(lucti(m the first years w^ere of course the least fruitful ' they were the least 
fa\ oil! able* ])eriod in the existence of the larnis. And although agronoinic 
enter] )rise on tlie ])art of both the government and the zemstvos helped the 
]>e santsin their fai inirig, botli with advice and more practically% the peasants 
lu 'ertheless, since help of this kind became available comparatively^ late, 
(] pended most on themselves and on their own experience and initiative. 
1 inal conclusions could not therefore be made as to the position of the farms 
the enquiry could only indicate their possible clevelo])mentb and establish 
their tendeiicit^s I'or these ends the available material was .siiftjciently 
enlightening. It showed that almost all the investigated farms have happily 
sin vived the criticid period of reorganization and that their economic posi- 
tion ])oiiits distinctly to im])roved and more profitable farming An unen- 
( mbered title to the land, the emancipation of labour from all local and 
communal burdens, the concentration of all force and all knowledge on 
tlie better enqfioyment of a holding granted for eternity ”, the conscious- 
ness that trouble spent on the soil will not be lost — all tliis has had a mar- 
vellous influc nct* on tlie wliole course of farming as well as on the holders' 
daily lives. Among individual {)easants fixed and strengthening habits 
of temperance are to be observed, habits which were introduced on that 
memorable day on wdiich by the Tsar’s will they were proclaimed as coin- 
piilsor} for the whole nation. 


8 



URUGUAY. 


THE REFORM OF THE LAND TAX FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF AGRICULTURE AND BREEDING. 
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A certain number of legislative measures bearing on finance have 
recently been promulgated by the government of the eastern re])ublic oi 
Uruguay They are of interest some of them directh and ^oine indnectly, 
to rural landed jiroperty and agriculture ; andtherefoie thev deserve detailed 
examination in this Review, the more so because thev have gi\en use to 
long discussions in the general prcvss and technical ])ubhcations and in 
Pailiainent. Moreover they tend, while they give a national basis to the 
laud tax, to develop the value of rural landed property, for they devote 
a ]j)art of the new revenue arising from them to the making and the multi- 
plication of routes of communication in the inteiior of the country 

They should be regarded therefore not only as important modifica- 
tions of the national fiscal arrangements, but also as an attempt to distnb- 
ute nioie equitably the tax which burdens landed property while aim- 
ing at creating new revenues which will favour the af)preciation of lands 
and proportionately increase the agriculturist s sources of piolits 

The measures which we will analyse individually arc (i) the law of 
14 January 1916 is to the contribution to the revenue of real estate in the 
departments of the coast and the interior ; (2) the law of the same date which 
increases the contribution of real estate and falls on landowners who are not 
domiciled within the country; and (3) the decree of 27 Januaiy which regu- 
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lates the public enforcement of the previous laws. The two latter meas- 
ures complete the regime instituted by the first. 

In view of the importance of the breeding of live stock, and of indus- 
tries thence derivative, to Uruguayan economy, we will devote a para- 
graph of this short study to the reaction of the new financial arrangement'^ 
on this form of activity, and will therefore briefly examine the present state 
of brcedittg in relation to fiscal burdcais. 


§ I The new taw as to the coxtkip.ution or reae est.ate. 
a) I C hie f f^roeisions. 

Article I of the law of 14 January i()i6 institutes an annual tax on 
privately ov\ned ical estate, whatever be the form of ownership, whicli is 
situated in any territory of the republic exce]'>t the de]>artmeut of Monte- 
video This tax is one of 4. per thousand on the \alue of rural lauds, apart 
fiom that of an} impiovemeuts which the} ma} have received, if their 
estimated \ alue do not exceed 2500 ]ksos (i) and if they constitute the 
only rural ]noperty of then owner. On lauds of which the estimated 
value exceeds 2500 pesos the tax is of 4 ^ 2 (-)• Within urban 

and suburban districts it is of thousand, on the (.‘ombined valued 

of laud .md impiovements, 

Accoiding to article j oivneis of fields within rural district--. ()f which 
the area does not exceed 50 lieotaies (j) ami of wdiich at least bo per cent, 
is imdei cultivation 01 has been refoiested, will be taxed on only half the 
taxable \ailue oi thc'se lauds as determined by the valuation. When theii 
total extent exce(‘ds 50 hectares, only that portion of them wdii^h is 
destined for .igiicultuie tu iorestation will benefit by this ]>reference 

(if the revenue yielded b}' the tax of b thousand on urban and 

subiiihaij ])roperty i per thousand will accrue to the economic adiui- 
nislrativ(' commissions of each department and 3 ^ .> jiei thousand to the 
general revenue of the couiitr} . The proiluct of the 4 ]>er thv)nsand 
tax on riual proiierty will be di\ided as follow's (a) i ])er thousand to 
the economic administiative commissions of each department , {h) 2 P^"^ 

thousand to the ]>ermanent fund for loutes' of communication . and 
{(') 3 per thousand to the general revenue of the vState 

Article 6 establishes that for the tw'o financial }ears and 

1916-917 the tax on rural real estate will be fixed by the general directing bod v 
of land valuation and according to the estimated value determined b> the 
new ci'iisns of rural landed propeity, less 20 per cent. The general direc- 


(1) I about 4 s ill imi. 

(2) This puienntial ireatinent ot pniall pro^vrlj Wvis not pnn the original sc.1 v.nic, 

which fixed the land lax at 5 pci thousand without laaking distincuore 

(3) I hectare 3.47 ncre^ 
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tois of \aluation runs the text of this article, " will take into account 
anione: other things, in fixing the value of rural property, the market price 
ol the lands and the income they ])robably yield, the latter l)eing taken to 
represent at least i per cent, of the estimated value Article 23, wdiich. 
refers to a])peals, reeoanizeL a right in every proprietor, who believes liim- 
self to be wronged by the quota of the tax incident on his real estate, to 
demand a new valuation from the com])etent authority. If he do not ac- 
cept this second valuation the disptite will be brought before a c(mimissioii 
oj experts who will coin]>rise, as well as membei's of the local immiei])a} 
adminirtration and the administrations of finance and the cadastei, four 
landowneis domiciled in the di.strict and chosen by the executive authority 
from a list of the ])rincipal tax payers The latter will be drawn up ]>> tlie 
dc])art mental financial authority. This commission wall, in examining the 
values estimated 1 y the census, take into account the selling j)ri('e of neigli- 
bouring rural pTo])erties tesembling those imdei consideiation making 
deductions foi im])rovements, and also the rent of the leal estate in (jue.stiou 
and of others in the distiict Where such rcait exists the value as (estimated 
shall be considered as a ca])ital bearing interest at a late between and 4 
per cent. : that is to say that if a ])ropcrty. or adjacent lands of approxim- 
ately the same quality, be let at a rent ol S i 50 the hectare the estimated 
value cannot exceed .$ 50 nor be less than $ 37 50. 

The parties concerned, tliat is to say tlie departmental agent of the 
adrninistiation of finana and the landowner, can appeal against these 
decsions of the local commission ol exjierts to the cenlial commission of 
ex])erts constituted at Montevideo and conqirising the general diicctor of 
direct taxation, the president of the rural association of riugiKi>, and a 
rural landowner of the department whence the appeal arisc'S who wall be 
nominated by the executive power. The decision of the central commission 
will lie final. 

Pioperties of wiiich the value does not excexxl 100 pt^sos are, <imong 
other real estate, ('xemj)ted from payment of the tax, as are ]no[K'rti(*s be- 
longing to rural societies and permanently assigned to agrieultuial exhibi- 
tions and competitions, and 50 per cent of reforestation ai( as depending 
on agricultural and breeding establishments. 

We leave on one side all the piovisions as to urban and suburban real 
estate, to examine which would be outside the scope of this article. 

The law will be in force, in the form which has been indicated, for twa> 
years 


b) The Basis of the Law and the Census ot Property, 

As can be seem from the brief summary wliich we have given of the 
law's chief provisions, it is inspired by a princqde which is already applied 
in other countries. 

The Urngnayan Minister of Finances recalled, in the explanatory 
note which he addressed on 26 November to the president of the financial 
commission of the Chamber of Representatives, for the better definition of 
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tlio ^dienie then being studied, that he ainied at su})erseding the old method 
of taxing land according to rented value by that already applied in Great 
Britain and Germany for the benefit of the State, and in Australia for the 
benefit of the municipalities, the metliod namc'ly which was ba^ed on capi- 
tal oi market values. 

The syst'^nii hitherto in force in Uruguay was that of taxation by dis- 
tricts, But the minister in this note observed that “ tlie rudimentary and 
arbitrary regulation by districts <'ould exist only while there were no other 
means of arri\dng at a truly equal distribution of the tax ; the method of 
taxing by districts interpreted in truth a principle in direct contradiction 
to the modern temlemcy of taxation, of which the incidence should be ])ro- 
])ortiouate to the capacity to ]>ay ”, To vupport his tliesis tlie niinirter gave 
tile following exaTn])l<‘. If in the same district there wcie fields worth 
res]Hctivelv S too, S 120, S 150, 200 and ^ 250 the hectare, thedr average 

value v\ onld lu* S 1 4 on which taxable value the 6 ^ ^ per thousand tax wamld 
he iiu]a)se(l. But tlius in relation to the true value of his ])nq>-rty, 
each ])roprictor would ];ay at an inverse ratio to his capacity to })ay : 
the owmeis of the first fi(‘ld to.()6 per thousand, the owner of the second 
S 80, the owiiei of the tliiid 7 ro, the owner of the fourth 5.33, and the 
owner of the fifth 4.7,0 

IV) reach IIk^ pr('scait law' a new census of rural ])roperty w^as first 
nc'cessar)', until lliere should exist 21 s\ stematically drawm u]) cadaster, the 
pre])a7ati()n oi which wa)uld take long Tlie new census has beecn completed 
with remarkable celerity in (jiiite recent years. 

3 'hose in cliarge ol the valuation took into account, in determining 
the value of estates, data in the regislry of sales, and in most cases they 
were able to obtain ]>lans of the real estates and their dimensions from sur* 
veyois rill] cloyed by ])ri\'ate })ersons. Tims it was ])ossible to ])re])are a 
siit1iei(‘ntly ttue .ind exact classification of ruial ]>ioperties. 

3 'he nccessar\ basis therc'fore existed for applying to rural real estate 
the method of taxation already in force in the case of urban leal estate, 
namely the method accordant with their ])recise and individual values; 
and the figuri‘s of the new census, which allow lands to be burdened accord- 
ing to the effective ca]>ital they represent, sup])ort the whole edifice of the 
reform we aie considering. 

In ado])ting the ea])ital value of landed property as the basis of the 
tax, the government of Uruguay took into account conditions which are 
peculiar to all new countries in the full period oi their growth, when their 
natural re.sourc<‘S are still far from lacing d(‘velo] 3 ed or yielding tlieir maxi- 
mum return. The value of Uruguayan land ma}’ have fallen slightly 
in 1014-1915, owing to the extensive reaction from events in Tuirope ; but it 
remains a value of wdiich the increase is certain in normal times, and which 
at present has in no way reached the highest point possible to it. 

The following table shows the progress in the value of the lands of 
the republic during the last ten years : 
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TABhii I. — Increase in the Value of Landed Property. 


Value of I^anded 

Year Property 

1 004- 1005 $ 195,706,770 

1005- 1906 301,413,5-p 

1906- 1907 471,771,905 

1907- 1908 552,130,270 

lOOvS-iooq 632,488,635 

TOoc) igio 712,847^000 

1,069,270,500 

X()i.'j-i()i5 855.416,400 


It is evident that in face of such an increase in the value of i>ro])erly 
it would be foolisli to fix the tax according to the leturns received by a 
landowner who does not cultivate his fields hiniself. but who lets them in 
order that they may be made productive. 

c) The Product of the Tax and its \ pphcalion. 

The agrarian polic>- of the govenunent of Ih-nguay aims .steadily at 
the development of agriculture and breeding, th(^ country's chief lesources. 
We will not examine in detail the many measures which aie proof of this 
con.stant preoccupation, but will merely note in ])assing that it devotes one 
million ])esos a year to guaranteeing the railwaN's which are of interest 
to rural districts, and has dev^oted about a million more to rural roads and 
bridges, and that it sj^ends considerable sums aumndly on the sanitary 
iusx>ection of animals, agricultural defence and such obje<.'ts. In fact all 
forms of agricultural activity are encouraged and .scientifically developed 
in the public interest of the country. 

This policy is from the strictly fiscal point of view the only logical one, 
as is clear when the receijits of the treasury from rural ] property and 
urban pro])erty, respectively, are considered, The purely conventional 
taxable value of rural pro])erty, w^hich was respected under the system of 
di^'tricts, was 8370,593,445 and tliis at 6 ^2 thousand yielded 82,408,857, 
as against 8406,555 which was the effective value of urban and suburban 
property and yielded a tax of $321,143. But the new census makes the 
difference much more con.siderable for it raises the taxable value (that is 
the amount of the caxntal value less 20 per cent.) of rural property to 
$ 712,000,000, w 3 iich sum gives, when it is rendered liable to the 4 I2 
per thousand tax. an annual yield of $3,204,000, that is ten times the 
sum furnished liy urban |)roperty which subsists unchanged. 

The importance to the government of a progressive increase in the capital 
formed by rural ])roi)erty is thus seen, and the fact that thousand out 

of the 4 ^ per thousand tax will be paid into a special fund for roads and 
communications will not fail to contribute to thi.s importance. The ne* 
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cessity of making new and improving old roads cannot be questioned, for 
all the agriciiltitral congresses untiringly insist on this point. For want 
of fixed resources for this end the public authorities have not hitherto 
been able to give the needed continuity to their road making enterprise. 
The topographical conditions of Uruguay are very unfavourable to it, owing 
to the considerable number of watercourses which roads must cross and 
which must increase the costs of construci:ion and maintenance. When a 
system of roads and paths has been established in all districts the transport 
of jnoducts will be facilitated and rendered iufinitel} less costly, and the 
\alne of the lands therefore increased. Under the system of districts 
the eighteen dej^artments within the scoj^e of the new law, which have an 
<ireH of 17,06^865 hectares of rural land, disposed of only $ 370,504 for 
bridges and roads, the employment of this sum being regulated by admin- 
istrative economic coimmssions Undci the new s\slem the sum accru- 
ing to these conmiissions will be about S 700,000, partly destined for the 
improvement of local roads. In addition about 8 350,000 a year will, as 
has been said, form the nucleus of a special permanent fund for bridges 
ami roads, and this sum will increase pro]K)rtionatel\ with the increising 
^ aim* of the lands 


§ 2 Rkkudinc; a:s 1 j thc iax ox'rkac hstatk. 


Fefoie becoming law the scheme foi reforming the land tax gave rise 
to the most lively discussion and was the object of man\ ciiticisms, 
especialh on the part of stock breeders These considered that the rate 
at wdiich it was luoposed thsit they should pay aggravated their burden, 
although breeding, the “ mother industry of the country w^as already 
heavily taxed. 

The government did not not fail to examine the objections submitted by 
the stock breeders, who contribute very largely to the wealth of the country, 
and replied to them by giving precise data which allowed their partici- 
pation m public burdens to be exactly estimated. 

On reterring to the table giving the rise in the value of lands, it is seen 
that in U n years the capital represented by land has increased b) 600, 000, 000 
pesos. The () K ]ier thousand contribution of leal estate did not follow the 
grow^th in the value of real estate, and was still calculated on $423,000,000 
instead of on $ 1,069,270,500 in 1913, and on a little less than $ qoo,ooo,ooo 
in IQI5. Thus the land tax represented a total annual burden of about 
$ 2,730,000. 

The contribution of breeding to public and municipal revenue is re- 
presented by the export duty (i), as well as the land tax : namely by the ])ort 


(r) piolucl'^ of freezuis are t^xempted in oid 1 to (iu<miag< \cloi) 

ment 
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duty of I i)er cent , the charge oi i per tliousiUKl for the patent to 
ciiculatc. the tax of 25 ten-thousandths a kilogiaimne on live stock 
ijitended for the freezing chambers, and the statistical tax. Altogether 
the fiscal burdens on breeding were equivalent in i()T4-ioi 5 to 4.62 per 
thousand of the value of rtiral lands, as against 3.21 per thousand in 
1911-1912 and 5, of) per thousand in 1909-1910. 

The following figures show the total amount of the liscal revenue de- 
rived from bleeding : 


Tabix II Fiscal Bur lens on Stock-Breeding, 

T0t.1l iModucI 
ul llie \ .111011“ 

Vc'vi '1 axes .01(1 

I hit Its 

i90(pi()io S pho()d)77 

1910- i()ir .).270,S37 

i()ri-i9i^ 4,|3<>.ho3 

1912-1913 P319.33) 

I9ipi9r4 3,()2o,()22 

1911- 1915 


^J1ius taxes on bieeding^lo not furnish as much as four million jx^sos 
a >ear, in spite of the increase in value of landed ])ro]»ertA and the fact 
that the ])rice of li\^e stock has been multiplied bv fi\'e in the h)st tueutv 
yeais. 

The following table shows the variations in the ])rict of live sto. k hoiii 
19TI to X915, according to the export figures. 


Tabuv I it 

V ariations in Ihe Price 0} Live Stock Exported in one Month, jn ni loii m 0 ) 13 . 
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As regards the develoinnent of the live stock industry, the data which 
we give below, and which refer to the exj)ort of the chief products of live 
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stock salted and dried ox-skins, dried sheepskins, wool, frozen meat 
and preserved meat (lasajo) — allow its ‘stages to be followtMl. 


TAimE IV. ~~ Anmdal Value of Exf^orted Products oi Live Stock. 

OlHcuii Values (approxltllatc) 



.... $ 25,(),5i,8u) 

T905 

$ .^3.437.888 


■ . • • 27,681,374 

190b 


1804 . 

.... 3 .b 47 b' 8 Jr 

i ')"7 

34 ,(jr 2,«72 

t8q5 . 

• • • • 32,543,644 

t()o8 

40,29b, 3b7 

189b . 

. . 30,^3,084 

1909 

45,103,422 

i8<)7 . 


I()IO 

43.669,748 

t8()8 . 

.... 3o,27f),()i() 

1911 

46.015,831 

189(1 . 





I()00 . 

i(),.|IO,8f)2 


i()or . 

.... 27,7^2,782 

1912 

53 .(M 1,855 

1902 . 

. . . 3 ) 3 )d>bo, ]0() 


60.771,5 ',() 

U )0] 

37 .;>‘^d, 

IQ14 

5I,2o8,()55 

i(j(/4 . 

JS484.817 

i(P5 

(January- Aug ) 41,80b, 1=^5 


If ^^v t<ike into account only these values and not the ciicmnstaiiccs, 
alleged b> the bleeders, that the considerable mortality among live stock 
last \ ear lias made their situation particularly <lifficnlt we see that the value 
of tlu' land has n-'jen, that that ot production has increased, tlnit the iiozeii 
meat industrv — which has a direct relation to breeding hvis de\ eloped 
import<intlv, and that the total contiibiitiou of breeders to the St \te has 
diminislied, absoluttdy and relatn'ely. 

As the go\eimuent has itself obseived,it would })rofit bv a supjires- 
sif>n of all secondary tvixes and dues and the retention of oiilv an “ in- 
dustrial patent ", subsiding side by side with the Ian 1 tax, as in the 
Argentine Republic where such patent amounts to a per thousand of the 
value of lands. I'oi the inoment the s^'stem in force has not ho\\e\er 
been changed in any way . products are taxed on leaving the C(>ulltr^^ 
on tlu‘ j)resuniption th<at ])ersons who liave realized an itidustrial profit 
wall thus contribute rather than the breeders. 

Since the law of 14 January 1916 was voted after a simple debate, 
the su]ipositioii is that the breeders have recognized its advantage as 
shown by the arguments of the go\'ernnient su])ported by official statistics 


§ 3. The land tax and tandowners not resident in the corNTR^ 

Oil 14 JanuaiA’ iqi6 the Parliament of Uruguay voted a law which 
completes that on the contribution of real estate. As therein ])rovid<si 
persons and cor].)orations wdio are not domiciled in the country, tlut 
whose business has its headquarters abroad, will pay double the tax im- 
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posed by the law which we have examined. The same liability attaches 
to landowners who, while they are domiciled in the territory of the repub- 
lic, have been outside it for more than a year when the tax becomes 
payable. Exemption from this additional liability is giv^en to foreign com- 
mercial or industrial companies xvho are established in the country by a 
State grant, to the projicrties on which they conduct the industry or trade 
which is the object of the grant, and to certain properties in the coast 
wateTing-])la€es of the country. 

The landowner affected by article i of this law, w^ho does not make the 
stipulated payment, will be liable to a fine of 20 per cent, of the amount 
of the tax on his real estate, including the additional tax. 

Moreover by a clause which is proof of the desire to strike at the owner 
rather than the lessee, the law establishes that the additional tax is payable 
b^ the landlord, even if the lease stipulate that the land tax is to fall on 
the lessee. 

As a consequence of the pro\dsions we have indicated, the decree 
regulating the law establishes that deposit and discount banks, ciedit banks 
and institutions, and societies and individuals who adrninistei real estate 
belonging to the peisons included by article t of the law, must in tht‘ course 
of Februaiy of each year notify such fact to the directors of direct taxation 
in the capital and the administration of revenues in the departments, giv- 
ing all re(iuiied iiiforniatioii as to the name, quality and domicile of the pro- 
prietors they represent. The administration will thus be able to pre])ate 
a register of absentee proprietors. 

The MniwSter of Finances havS made a point of stating exactly, on 1 1 
March 191b, the principle of the law', which is to tax the absentee landlord, 
owing to the economic evil caused to a country by a ]iroprietor letting his 
real estate to others who develop it with their own capital 

The government wished especially to exempt from this provision the 
large Liebig establishments, on the ground that the capital employed on 
this cnterj:)rise, which w'as at first foreign, has been so invested in Uruguay 
that there has been an incorporation of positive wealth, of a factor of pro- 
duction, and of an element which so raises the value of the products of 
breeding that it has given birth to a centre of industrial life, and caused a 
numerous labouring population to be established on the country's soil. 



MISCEIXANEOUS INFORMATION RKLATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS C 0 UNTRIF:S 


ITALY. 


I R 1 *:CIAT MHA81 Ki:s AS 'lO A<tRlCl l^TURAl, CONTRACTS - (nnztiln I fjianie 
iUl d' itaba No 2O1, Rouu , 7 Novtinlxr 


B} a decree of the Lieutenant General of the kingdoni, dated 2 Nov- 
ember I9i(), No. 14H0, im])ottant steps have been taken as to agricultural 
contracts, always with the idea of helping agriculturists to overcome the 
difficultit'S of the present time. The princi]>al ])rovisions are as follows : 

Agricultural contracts in writing or by woid of mouth, whether in- 
vohnng some system ot partnershij) or a fixed wage, are not to have force 
until tlie year after that in which peace is made. The Arbitration Commis- 
sion of ma fid amenta, of wLich there is question in Article ii of the decree 
of May iqib, No. 645 (i), can in every case grant, at the request of the 
cultivator, the wage-earner or the small fanner and on recognized and se- 
rious grounds, that the contract cease to bind at the end of the current 
agricultural year. 

The widow, children, jmrents or other heirs of the culti\^atoi or small 
fanner who dies in the war, or as a conse(|uence of the war, can, if they 
be part of his family employed in cultivating his holding, apply to the 
Aii)itration Commisvsion of mandamenio for the delay of the contract as 
stated above, if the>'’ show proof that they are able to execute the clauses 
of such contract. 

In contracts involving the principle of partnership, wiiere this implies 
only a sharing of produce between the landowner and tlie cultivator, the 
former or his manager, or the cultivator or his repre.sentatives, may in the 
cases which have been mentioned bring onto the holding extra lalx)urers, 
corresponding in number to those members of the cultivator's family who 
are with the colours or have been killed or disabled in the w^ar, and the 
resultant expense shall be shared in the proportion fixed for the sharing 
of produce. 

In the case of small farmers' contracts drawn up before 24 May 1915, 
if the Arbitration Commission of mandamenio recognize, at the instance 
of the lessee, that the insufficient cultivation of the leasehold, b}' reason 


{:) See Intematwho^ Rciuie of A^rKdUura! btofloviu'', (Vlobtr ii*) 
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of the call to the colours of members of the lessee's family, has placed it 
economically in a difficult condition, the conmiission may declare a reduc- 
tion of rent for the current year and for the succeeding 3^ears during which 
the delay continues, in a proportion not exceeding one half of sucli rent 
for each man called to the colours. 

In the case of contracts of any kind imposing fixed wages, the Arbi- 
tration Commission may exce]>tionally, if the parties ha\'e not come to an 
agreement, grant at the instance of the labourer, taking into account the 
conditions of labour and ]:)roduction, an increase of wages. 

The last part of the decree contains complementary provdsi(nis for the 
Arbitration Commissions of mandamento, and especially for the Proxdn- 
cial Ct)mmi.ssions of Agriculture formed ])y Article 8 of the decree of '>>0 
May T()ib, No. 6^15. Persons representing economic institutions (agri- 
cultural co-operative societies), or technical institutions (agricultural emn*- 
inittees), or local institutions, are summoned to be members of these com- 
missions of which the task has been enlarged. They are charged : 

a) To make' a levy of the labour available for agriculture in the differ- 
ent zones of the province, using the authority of communes, and also 
that of the labour bureaux where these exist, and of the workmen''- oigan- 
izations and other social institutions publicl\' recognized or subsidized; 
and to estimate the ade(|uacy or inadequac) of the su})^)!}^ of labour to 
the needs of local farms, organizing accordingly its dis])la('emen1 fiom one 
zone to another. 

h) To make a levy of the agricultural machines availa])k in the pro- 
viiic'c and facilitate the gieatest possible use of them. 

c) To kee]) count of variations in the area devoted to each crop 
within the province, to notify the Ministry of Agriculture of the causes for 
changes, and make suggestions with a view to using uncultivated land to 
the greatest possible extent. 

d) To regulate and facilitate, by moans of agreements with Commis- 
sions of Agriculture in adjacent provinces, migrations from one province 
to another, according to the supply of labour available and tlu* needs of 
agriculture. 

The officials cd communes, the inspectors of industry and labour, the* 
holders of the ])eripatetic chairs of agricultme, and, generally, all officials 
depending on the Ministry of Agriculture, and all those nominated to 
legally recognized agricultural in.stitutions and to social institutions sub- 
sidized by ■[)ublic authority, are bound to give their aid, when asked, to 
these Provincial Commissions. 


* 

♦ ^ 

2. RUIvKS FOR (rRAXTIXv Tiue Tr-MPORARY USh OF AlVRlCl i/rURAI, MACHINI’S. 

Among measures fa\T)uring agriculturists lately adopted by the Ital- 
ian government, one which deserves notice is that allowing the Minister 
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of Agriculttire (Decree of () June 1915, Xo. <S^0) to make large purchases 
of agricultural motors and machines of which agriculturists and rural or- 
ganizations will he allowed the temporary use. Machines thus bought 
will be entrusted to the government de])ots which arc managed as follows : 

In every depot of agricultural machines and tools established by the 
Ministry of Agriculture there is, first, a manager who is hel])ed by a secre- 
tary and res]K)nsible for the care of the machines and the dissemination 
of tkeir use according to stated rules. 

By s<itisfying tlie demands of the agricultural schools, the commit tes, 
the associations, and the ])rivate agriculturists and machine -makers, each 
depot meets the needs ot rural economy in a fixed district assigned to it 
b\* tlie ministry. 

The managei himself keeps a register of all the machines, im])lenients 
and tools in bis do])ot. iiumhering and signing its ])ages hinisell. Wlieii 
ever a nnichiue or tool is received lie enters its desciijition in the register, 
sends to the niinistr> a leeeipt and certiheate of acee])tance, and inHifies 
all the local agricultural schools, committees and Cfiiiimnnes, which are 
re({ues1ed to notify the inihlic. 

W'hoexei wishes I0 make trial of the imichines and im])lements in the 
de])ot must apph' in writing to the manager, stating which machine m tool 
he wants the* ])lace in which it will be used and the time for which he in- 
teiuD to em]>lo\' it 

Tli(' nnniauer may exact Ironi any ajiplicant tliat he give as surety 
for the ])iic'e at w'hicli the machine is inventoried a ])ers()u known to ]>e 
solvent. 01 d(‘]>osit a sum ecpial to such price Thus it becomes possible 
to eo\ei the loss of a lent machine, ov the cost ol necessar} re])aiis, at the 
ex])ense of lh( a])i)lieant. The schools and agricultural committees are 
exem]>t from obligation to giv'e a guaraiiteee. 

W’heii a managei receives a])])licatious from agricultural schools, com- 
mittees or individuals outside the district assigned to his depot, he must 
send tlnmi to the ministry which leserves the right to ci>nsidei and decide 
on tliem 

Applications are granted in the following order . first those oi the 
schools, then those of the committees and of associations existing in the 
general interest of agriculture, then tliose of members of the committees, 
and finally those of private agricult iirisls aiul of machine-makers wdio wish 
to study and copy the depot's machines in their workshops. 

Ajiplications of the same kind are dealt wdth in order of priority. When 
there are a number of applications for the same machine the manager 
must give the preference to wliotwer has not > et made trial of it 

Without vSpecial leave from the ministry machines must not be 
granted for more than fifteen <la>'S or more than twice to the same 
individual. But they may be granted more frequently and for .i lougei 
time to agricultural committees and schools. 

The grantee is resiionsiblc from the moment at which he signs a re- 
ceipt for the machine. All costs of transport and maintenance and of 
ordinary and other repairs are chargeable to liim. 
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For every day for wliich the return of the machine is delayed beyond 
the term of the grant, the grantee must pay a fine as compensation and in- 
terest. Its amount will be previously determined by the manager of the 
depot according to the importance and value of the machine. 

When the machine is returned a report must be made, noting the con- 
dition in which it is brought back to the depot. 

Persons who have used the machines must, when returning them, pre- 
sent a detailed report on results obtained, costs incurred, and the conditions 
of weather and place in which trial of them has been made. In this report 
all results must be carefully com])ared with those which would have been 
obtained had ordinary expedients been used and customary local prac- 
tices followed In making calculations allowance should be made for inter- 
est on the sum emploAcd to purchase the machine or implemtait and for 
amortization. Tlie manager must refuse to grant further machines to per- 
sons who have neglected to obey this provision which is of evident utility. 
Finally, in the first month of every 3^ear the maniiger must present to 
the ministry a coni])lete report of the trials of the machines and im])le- 
ments in his depot during the preceding year. In forwarding this re]>ort 
he must suggest the rc])lacement of machines which no longer meet local 
needs, either because they have undergone depreciation or becaUvSe agri- 
tural mechanics have progressed. At the same time he must eomimini- 
cate any desires for new’ machines, of more recent or more pel feet pattern, 
which have been ex])ressed to him. 


♦ ♦ 

3. THt: FOrNDATlON OF W^ISTTTVTO Al'TONOMO 1)1 n< >MFlCAMLXTO AORA- 
RIO E UI COEOXI/// \/AO^H PER EA S \RI)K<iXA " <,azz<tia I fficmh Acl 
d*ftaha, No '^49, Konu , 2^ October i<)i6 

By a decree of the General Lieutenancy of the kingdom, No. iji6, 
dated 3 September 1916, there has been founded at Sauluri (Cagliari) an 
autonomous institute of agricultural beneficence and of colonization for 
Sardinia, and it has received for fifty years the use of the ex])eri mental 
estate, formed on 25 November 1915, which comprises the large property 
called Stabilimento Vittorio Kmanuele 

This institute is obliged gradually to provide for works of agricultural 
benefit, land improvement and colonization, and for the division of its 
land into farms w^hich will be granted to cultivators ; all according to plans 
approved by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

For the purpose of these tasks the institute may receive preferential 
loans, and also advances and loans from institutions f)f land or agricultural 
credit and savings banks. 

It is further charged to promote the foundation of an agricultural 
bank and agricultural union, chiefly in the interest of the cultivators, It 
may also promote such co-o|Xjrative consumers', labourers' and producers' 
associations as co-o])erative dairies, oilmills. cellars etc. 
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The institute is ruled by an administrative council composed of two 
representatives of the Ministry of Agriculture, two of the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works and one of the Ministry of Finances — all of whom are nomi- 
nated by royd decree — , and of a technical manager. 

The administrative council manages the property of the institute, 
nominates its employees, and sees that it pursues the objects whihh have 
been cited. The councillors hold oflice for three years and may be re- 
elected. They nominate a chairman from among themselves 

The technical manager is responsible for the work of the institute, 
already defined : he prescribes and inspects systems of agricult me and agri- 
cultural works, and provide^ for the execution of the resolutions of the 
ad mi ni st r ati ve council . 

The institute converts the returns from its j)roperty into its own in- 
come. which it nsc*s to extinguish the loans it contracts and to pay the costs 
of administration and agriculture and of the maintenance of works of bene- 
ficence, as well as to meet every other necessary' ex]>ense and to form a 
fund intended for later agricultural ini] movements. 

The Ministr> of Agriculture act'^, through an especial organization, 
as suiierintenrlent and guaidian of the institute and of the agricultural 
enterprise accessory to it. 


♦ 

sit ♦ 

4 \ \T10N \\, CH \RVi V rOK '1 lU OKUIl W'S ()!' PKXhWiS Kll, 1,1.0 1 V THFv \V\R| 
C(Uisl ihU lon \(U h\ a Uttne of llu ncoil I,uiit n.vJU\ oi Ou 6 Au4U->t 

T \(> ( ’fu J Ni ';/< d habo Xo. j:.»i Kouk jo loO' 

We have altead\ alluded (i) to the gieat movemeiit which lias for 
some time been s])readiiig in Italy in favoiu of helping the orjihans of peas- 
auls killed in the wai, and also the active propaganda of the Istitufo no- 
ztonulc dt’licf )nuiiialild iinrana for the ioundation of agricultural colonies 
especially designed for the reception of these orphans and their education 
ill their fatliers' callings. In order better to direct and co-oiditiale this 
movement there lia*^ recently been formed in Rome the Opera nazionalc pn 
gli or/ani dei contadim morti ni gucira c per i figh dci nmtadim rest tn gnena 
permaneniemente imibili a! laaoro, a national charity for the orphans ot ])eas- 
ants killed in the war and for the children of peasants permanently dis- 
abled by the war, which accpiired .status as a corporation having a moral 
aim by a decree dated 6 August ioi6, No 1025. Its objects ate 

a) to see that aid is given to the orphans of peasants b> special lo- 
cal protective agencies (2) or other institutions ; 


(t) Sv*r Ihternational Rmvn' ot A^ruHltural hconomni*, >Luch 

(2) Sjc in thin ixmnocticm an Intvicsiing iMmphkt by Dr Mario Ca'^alin:, uditial m crct.irj* 
of the charily, “ h'AS'nistrnxa agli ortani dei contadini I patnaiuU, la loro tMu uuz/a?iouv 
il loro ftin/ionaaicuto Chlusi, typ Cture, luRx 
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h) to promote and favour the formatiou of protective agencies and 
agricitlinral colonies in the various districts of Ital}", with a view to receiv- 
ing sncli of these orphans and children of peasants as cannot obtain either 
help or a fit technical education within their families ; 

to co-ordinate the activity of local protective agencies, agricultural 
agencies, and other institutions having analogous aims; 

d) to promote one or more inslitulions ca])able of being connected 
with the existing institutions of agricultural credit, in order to help the or- 
phans to buy small lural holdings whicli the>' will themselves farm when 
they have reaclu'd majority. 

Wherever there are already ]>rotective agencies or agricultural colo- 
nies, legally constituted and recognized by the charity, the duty of helping 
the ])casants' children generally falls on them. Where there are none the 
charity renders especial aid to these ortihans by means of delegates. 

When it has accongdi.shed its dut^' to the orphan.s of tiea^ants killed 
in the war it will extend its benefits to other ])easants’ oiphans I'o com- 
pass its aims it disposes of a) the eventual income of its ]noperty , h) the 
annual subscriptions of ordinary members and subscribing societies; () the 
subscriptions of honorary members; d) the donations, legacies, teni])<)r- 
ary donations and extraordinary income which will e\enlucilly accrue to 
it. Its members belong to the following categories * a) membeis giving a 
donation, in other words all co-o])erative and mutual aid institutions which 
contribute more than 50 liras a vear ; h) oulinary members, those sub- 
scribing 10 liras a year; () benefactory societies, iannel> every institution, 
ministry, province, comnmue, savings bank, cham]>er of commerce, or- 
ganization or individual giving an annual .subsidy of at least lOO Hi as; 
d) perpetual honorary members, namely institutions which nrakc‘ one con- 
tribution of at least joo liras. 

The capital paid by the honorary members is inalienable, and only its 
income can be used to constitute or complete maintenance bursaries for 
the orphans. 

There are ordinary and extraordinary general assemblies ot members. 
The former meets once a vear to discuss and approve the report of the 
charity's moral and technical activity and to choose the general comicil. 
Its resolutions are fully valid if at least a tenth of the re*giilarly inscribed 
members be present at it, or one hour after the time indicated in the invitation 
to the meeting for its opening, whatever number of members be present. 
When there is question of modifying the by-laws one fifth of the members 
are needed to constitute a quorum. Resolutions are passed b}" an absolute 
majority. 

This charity is managed by a general council of twenty-nine members 
who elect from among themselves a president, three vice-presidents, and 
an executive committee consisting of the president, the vice-president of 
oldest standing, five ordinary members of the council and a secretary. 
The members of the council and the executive committee hold office for 
three years. 

The council meets regularly twice a year. It administers the charity's 
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|)roperty, and apprcwes reports for the general nieeting and balance-sheets 
drawn up by the executive committee The latter administers the charity 
within the limits of its budget, and prepares and submits to the general 
council bxtdgets and balance-sheets, the leport on the moral and technical 
activity of the charity, etc . 

If the general meeting should decide to dissolve the charity its pro- 
perty will pass to the National Bank of Thrift. 

Pn^paganda in favour of the formation of the agricultural colonies 
and protective agencies, alieady mentioned, has met with excellent re- 
sults llieie are already several agiiicultur<tl colonies; and numerou.'^ pro- 
tecti\*e aL^encies tor the assistance of })easants’ orphans have been constl- 
tut(*d, especially b\ tlK‘ initiative ol ])rovinces, each of which wall have its 
own agency. Thert^ is in Itah a typical example of in.stitutions of this 
kind, lh(‘ Olvera per Vasstsicyua c la educaztone professionale degli orfani 
dn Uieoraiori della terra, a chaiitv for aiding and technicalh^ educating the 
enphans oi agricultuial laboureis in the piovince ot Bologna. 


\N IM1*( )KT VN I sc HI Air I'ORTIH Hi )l \I> VTU )N OV \ l»RO\ IXCI \g IXSTITU- 
TJ()\ oi',s()CI\C Vll) CommunKaUU n\ tin punim kiI (U^mlation nt lin^dino on 

, Apnl 1 ) I (. 

At a recent meeting ot the jnovincial council ot Bergamo the found- 
ation was pp>])osod of a huge institution of social aid which .should be 
tormed on the initiative of the ])iovincial de])utation. and with the c()-o]>er- 
alion ot all ])ul)lic and juivate institutions " interested in and responsible 
for the ]>rotectioii of ])ublic health and the (X'ononnc and social w'elfare of 
the working classes " The pioposed institution would act through two 
sections a hygienic and sanitary iind a social and economic section It 
would be the ta.sk of the latter: 

I Stuiisiic^ : a) To collect, collate and publish infoimatiou as to la- 
bour -- chiefly in reg<nd to its organization and remuneration ni Italy 
and in foieign countries, preferably those to wdiich there wws emigration ; 
and as to the relations of labour and capital; the number and conditions 
of labourers and the conditions of unemployment ; strikes and their causes 
and results , and the iiumbeT, causes and consequences of accidents to 
workmen ; b) To discover the development of the retrogression and the 
technical and economic conditions of social institutions in the province, as 
well as their influence on the welfaie of the working classes and on the 
progress of agriculture. 

11. Legislation : c) To disseminate among the ])eople a knowdedge of 
social legislation, and to undertake all the studies and researches in matters 
of legislation which the government, the higher council of labour or other 
institutions should require. 
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III. Inspectorate : d) To see that all social and labour legislation was 
applied, and denounce those contravening it to the competent authorities. 

IV. Conciliation : e) To settle amicably disputes between employers 
and workmen and between the latter and contractors, and in general all 
disputes as to agreements relative to labour contracts. 

V. Placing of labour: f) To place workmen and wage-earners, receiv- 
ing oilers of and demands for work, bringing workmen and employers 
together, and facilitating the conclusion of contracts. 

VI. Thrift, mutual aid, co-opcraiion : g) To contribute generally to a 
large development of saving, thrift, mutual aid and co-operation in the 
working classes, and to render the organization of mutual and co-opera- 
tive societies more efficient by co-ordinating them in federal institutions ; 
and especially ; h) To induce working people, by means of an active propa- 
ganda and increased assistance, to join individually or collectively the 
Cassa nazwnulc di previdenza per Vinvahditd e la vecchiaia degli operui, a 
national thrift bank ]:)roviding against the disablement and old age of work- 
ing people, and other government institutions of thrift {Cassa nazionalc 
di assicurazione per grinfortuni degli operai sul lavoro, National Ihind for 
Insiuaiice against the Acci<lents of lyabour) ; i) To popularize rules for the 
constitution and the successful working of co-operati^'e associations of cre- 
dit, labour, production, coustim])tion etc. ; thrift and mutual societies in 
their different forms ; societies for mutual insurance against mortalit}' 
among live stock, damage done by fire or hail and the ac'cidents of labour; 
mutual aid societies ; mutual educational and forestry societies, etc. , jis 
well as all institutions aiming at the moral and material im})rovement of 
the masses ; and to help the establishment of such societies on the most 
scientific and practical models; /) To help and to superintend all tlK‘ 
economic institutions by means of fre([uent in.spections. inducing them to 
keep regular accounts, and directing co-operative and mutuid organization 
towards a uniform system of b(X)k- keeping which would pr(ulnce scientific 
and uniform records fitted to be the material of statistical labour. 

Tills section ])roposcs to reach its aim : a) By propiigauda, oral and 
written ; assistance given to the social and economic institutions in the mat- 
ter of technique and book-keeping ; legal advice and aid in the matter of 
giving opinions, solving problems, arranging leconciliations, etc. {peripa- 
telic chair of thrift and mutuality) ; b) By competitions, exhibitions or other 
forms of encouragement to the better economic institutions, and by propa- 
ganda and social aid. 

There would be assigned to the maintenance of the institution : a) an 
annual sum allotted by the province and provided by a s|Xfcial fund; 
b) the annual contributions or subsidies of public or private institutions 
(ministries, national bank of thrift, savings bank, communes, ugrictdtural 
societies, etc.) ; t:) the donalioiis and legacies which might accrue ; d) various 
income. 

To take charge of the administration and working of the institution 
there would be a council of eleven members — six of them chosen by the 
provincial council and five by a meeting of the representatives of the sod- 
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€ties which had contributed to the institute — , an executive committee, 
and a committee of official arbitrators having three effective members 
and two vice-members. 


UNITED STATES. 


OVI^RTIMK IN Tine FRUI'P AND VBOKTABLE CANNING AND PACKING INDUSTRY 
OF ORie(VON — Monihiv Remeu of the U, S Bureau of Labor Statistus. Washington, 
July i^>i5 


The Oregon Industrial Welfare Commission published under date of 
26 Ma>' TQ14 an order providing for the issue of emergency overtime per- 
mits to fruit and vegetable canning and packing establishments. sSucli 
overtime is not to be permitted for more than six calendar weeks, and the 
whole working time, including oveilime, is not to exceed sixty hours in any 
calendar week nor ten hours in any day. The following is the order in full 
“ T VKK Noticl : That pursuant to the authority granted by chapter 
35. Creneral Laws of Oiegon, 1915, the industrial welfare commission has 
inva‘stiga1cd the emergency overtime requirements of the fruit and vege- 
table camiinc and packing industry of Oregon and finds that for six (b) 
weeks of each year the aforesaid industry re(|uires emergency overtime be- 
yond the fifty-four hours a week prescribed as maximum hours fot wo- 
men workers in such industry in I. W. C. Orders No. 2 and No. 5 

WHKRi:FORL, the industrial welfare commission authorizes and per- 
mits the employment of adult women in fruit and vegetable canning and 
packing establishments in the State of Oregon for more than fifty-four (54) 
hours a week under the following conditions and rules wiiich the afore- 
said commission heieb)^ today determines and prescribes . 

(1) Sucli emergenev overtime shall not be permitted for more than 
six {(>1 calendar weeks, from May i to December i in any year. 

(2) The emergency overtime shall not exceed the fift5^-fuur (54) 
hours a week now prescribed by I. W. C. Orders No. 2 and No. 5 by more 
than six (b) hours for any calendar w^eek. 

( j) Nothing in this permit or ordei shall be interpreted as authoriz- 
ing the em])loyment of any woman for moie than ten (10) hours in an\ 
day. 

(4) Such ernergenc)^ overtime shall be paid for at a rate of not h^ss 
than tw-enty-five cents (25c) an hour , and the earnings for emergency over- 
time shall ill no case be included in the weekly minimum wage prescribed 
by the rulings of the commission, but shiill in every case be over and above 
the weekly minimum wage prescribed by 1 . W^ C. Orders No 2 and No 5 
for adult women workers. 

(5) The owner or manager of every fmit and vegetable <.<tnnetv 
or packing establishment in Oregon employing women under this emti- 
gency overtime permit shall furnish the industrial welfare commission 011 
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or betore the 5th day of each month a transcript, duly verified as hereinaf- 
ter provided of the weekly time and pay roll of each woman who has work- 
ed inoie than fitt\-four (3^) hours in any one week of the preceding month. 
vSaid transcript shall furnish the name and eiiii>loyee number of each wo- 
mar employee 

(6) vSaid transcript shall be verified by said owner or manager or 
some person in his behalf having knowledge of the facts by subscribing iind 
swearing to a 'statement that said transcript is a full, true and accurate 
statement of the overtime worked tiy and the wages ^^aid to each and every 
woman whr> has worked overtime 


RbGGERT ALFREDO, gerente responsabik 
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Part I : Co-operation and Association 


GERMANY. 


THE OENERAlv RAIFFEISEN FEDERATION 
IN I9i4-i(>i5 {concluded} (i). 


§ 2 Thk Rukai Banks (Spar- nnd Darlehmkassenvercme) 


The rural banks constitute 80 ]>er cent of all the 5,680 co-operative 
^ocieties belotiging to the Oeneral Raitleisen Federation, for they number 
4, 5(^8. At the end of 1014 there were 4.558 rural banks. In 1915 forty- 
eight more joined the federation while eight left it. The increase was 
therefote one of forty societies. In 1914 it had been one of seventy-three. 

All the rural banks are unlimited liability societies. 

The report on these societies foi 1914 was presented by 4,421 rural 
banks — 137 of them not reporting because their whole staffs had been 
mobilized . 

The 4,421 societies included 485,416 members, that is an average of 
110 for one society. The increase since 1913 was one of 8,839 members, 
the membership of 1913 having increased by 15,206 on that of 1912, which 
year had recorded an increase of 17,069 on 1911. 

The capital in shares of the 4,421 rural banks \was 5,057,345 marks (2), 
the reserve fund 32,778,993 maiks, the working capital 827,605,640 marks. 

The turnover was less in 1914 than in previous 5"ears. namely : 1914 -- 
1,435,215,859 marks ; 1913 — 1,572,013.669 marks ; 1912 — i, 573^887, 576 
marks. 

The decrease is a result of the restriction of credit during the w^ar. 


(1) See first part in our isv«»uc fur Febiuary 1917, piipe i 

(2) I mark ^ about ii V* d, at par 
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Savings 

vSavings amounted to 82 per cent, of the year*s capital, namely 
682,618,933 marks, and had increased b\ 33,956,963 marks on those of 
1913. 

The increase did not however arise out of increased pa5^ments but 
out of a diminution of deductions, as appears from the following figures : 

Paj menta Deciuctioiia 


1912 204,175,046 168,881,862 

1913 214,520,120 173,843,266 

1914 195*^43.5^9 152,286,744 


Savings paid in were less in 1914 than in r9i3 and igi2 But since 
here also the amount of deductions was less an increase in the total amount 
of savings resulted 

The rate of interest paid by the banks to savers was from 3 to 6 per 
cent., having been from 3 to 5 per cent, in 1913. 

Current Accounh at the Central Bank 

At the end of 1914 the rural banks had debited current accounts at 
the Central Bank amounting to 68,772,537 marks. The debt was less by 
9,819,567 marks than its amount in 1913 and less by 8,430,541 marks 
than its amount in 1912. 

As a consequence of tliis decrease in current account liabilities and the 
increase in current account credit the ruial banks, which were the debtors 
of the Central Bank before the war, had become its creditors, for their cre- 
dit accounts with tins bank reached the sum of 95,139,579 marks as against 
78,302,126 marks in 1913. 


Credit for Fixed 2'erms, 

Such credit amounted to 61.5 per cent, of the whole assets of the rural 
banks, namely 499,673,745 marks out of 832,006,308 marks. 

The increase since 1913 was of about eight million marks but it re- 
sulted, as the following figures will show, not on increased new credit 
but on diminished repayments : 

Credit granted Ilepa5'^meiits 


1913 98763.252 70776,473 

1914 72,001,670 57.306,084 


The rate of interest paid by members to the rural banks was from 
3 */4 to 8 5/2 per cent., as compared to its rate of from 3 to 7 per cent, 
in 1913. 
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Current Accounts with Members, 

The currents account of the societies' banks and their members increase 
from year to year. In 1914, 3,536 rural banks — 80 per cent, of them — 
had opened current accounts with their members. 

The total amounts of these current accounts were as follows : 

Credit current accounts 45»i52 for 123,722,498 marks 

Debit )) » 24,606 32,567,379 >• 


A new circumstance apj)eared in connection with these accounts. 
Previously the sums paid by members into the banks were always less 
than those paid by banks to members, but in 1914 the converse was true, 
as appears from the following figures . 

Payments b> Members Payments by Banks 


1912 ... . 132,879,067 144,539,139 

i<)i3 . . . , 136,225,301 149,073,587 

1 914 131,203.766 127,860,370 


If the totals of incoming and outgoing sums be examined the follow- 
ing conclusions are reached : 

1. The total receipts ~ payments of members in savings and to cur- 
rent accounts, repayments of debts by membeis, credit granted by the Cen- 
tral Bank — , and the total disbursements - credit granted to members, 
repayments of sums due to members and to the Central Bank — weie less 
than in previous 3^ears. 

2. The total receipts exceeded the total disbursements. This is the 
contrary of what was true of earlier years and is exjdained by the restrict- 
ed credit granted during the war . 



Total Receipts 

Total Disbursements 

1912 . . 

. . 407,214,867 iiiarks 

423,903,591 marks 

1913. . . 

. . 421.521,894 » 

421,680,105 

1914. . . 

• • 384.353.37Q “ 

352,148.784 .. 


In addition to credit transactions many rural banks buy and sell 
merchandise on behalf of their members. 

The purchase of merchandise was practised by 3,917 rural banks. 
The value of the bought merchandise was 54,326,650 marks as against 
68,641,827 marks in 1914. 
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The details of purchases show that the following sums were spent on 
the following articles in the two years compared * 


Manure . . . 

21,892,942 marks 

23.679,835 raarkb 

Forage. . . . 

17,476.904 > 

19, 81)9,825 )> 

Combustibles . 

6456.375 « 

6 ,q 73,625 » 

Seeds 

2,189,015 » 

3,532,716 > 

Machines . . 

910,322 )' 

1,344,194 « 

Vaiious. . . . 

6,049.771 » 

4,451,265 >> 


The sale of merchandise for membeis was unimportant, special co-oper- 
ative societies having been created for this obp^'t. The value of the mer- 
chandise sold by the rural banks was 2,743,861 marks 

For the 4,321 rural banks the yeai's books were closed showing : 
a profit in the case of 

3,884 which realued altogether 3,212.11 ^ marks of piofit; 
a loss in that of 516 » lost » 523,214 » . 


Twenty one realized neither a loss nor a profit. 

The net profits were therefore 2,688,899 marks, as against 2,832,416 
marks in the previous yeai. 


^ 3 Co-oPEKATivi: Societies of Const^^mptiov, Production and 

Fa DOUR. 


At the end of 1914, 1045 co-operative societies of this kind belonged 
to the (General Raiffeisen Federation. In 1915 it was joined by thirty- 
six more wliile fifteen ceased to belong, so that the total membersliip 
was to(>6, distributed as follows : 
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31 December 1914 

31 December 1915 

I. Co-o})erative Consumers’ Societies 


51 

65 

II. Co-operative Producers’ Societies 


488 

480 

I. Dairies 

310 

309 


2. Cellars 

44 

43 


3. Distilleries 

5 ^ 

5 ^ 


4. Essication of Potatoes 

ib 

17 


5. Granaries 

20 

20 


6. Sale of Live Stock .... 

26 

28 


7. Various 

20 

20 


III. Co-operative lyabour Societies. 


4^7 

414 

I. Threshing 

82 

83 


2. Pmiployment of Electric Pow- 




er 

316 

315 


3. \"arious 

19 

16 


IV. Co-o])eralive Breeding and Pas- 




turage Societies .... 


20 

2 2 

V. Co-oj)erative Societies of Arti- 




sans and Tradesmen . . . 


9 

0 

VI, Various 


(>o 

67 

These societies had the following forms . 






1918 

rnlimited liability societies 


2()2 

238 

Limited ' 


700 

782 


It seen that tliose of the second kind had become more numerous, 
those of the first fewei. In the ease of all the kinds of eo-opeuitive socie- 
ties wliicli have been enumerated the prevalent type is that of a limited 
liability society, except in the case of collective cellars which are held by 
unlimited liability societies in forty out of forty-thiee cases. 

Of all the co~opelati^'e societies existinsj at the end of only 807 
reported on their business. Owing to the mobilization of their stalls J15 
made no report. 


1. Co-operaiive Societies for the Purchase and Sale of Men hand 

At the end of 1914 there wwc fifty-one consumers' co-operative socie- 
ties and twenty co-operative granaries. During iqi5 there were fourteen 
new adhesions, vSo that at the end of the year there were eighty five socie- 
ties, seventy-five having limited and ten unlimited liability. Of this num- 
ber only forty-eight reported on their business in 1914. 
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The total number of their members was 4,109. Their capital in shares 
was 901,755 marks, their reserve fund 929,929 mark, and their year's 
capital 12,358,026 marks. It is worth mentioning that the capital of the un- 
limited liability co-operative societies is a little higher than that of those 
having limited liability. 

Purchases were less important than in ])revious years owing to the 
small quantities of goods on the markets. The societies bought the follow- 
ing amounts on behalf of their members 


manure 373i7o6 zentneis (i) 

forage 351,278 

seeds 10,338 » 


The total value of the goods thus bought was 5,955,745 marks as 
against 9,364,538 marks in 1913, 


The value of the merchandise sold on behalf of members wa^ , 
44 bocietu'^ closed their yeai’s books showing a total profit ot 
2 1 > ) fl v> » loss ft 

2 » > » »> no profit 01 loss 

The total net profits thus amounted to 


i)22,2C)b maiks 
47<J,997 » 

1,931 » 

178,066 » 


2. Dairies. 

There were 310 of these at the end of 1914. In 1915 one other joined 
and two retired from membership, and therefore at the end of 1915 there 
were 309 — 149 having unlimited and i6o having limited liability. Only 286 
re])orted on their business, 277 of these owning their own })remises while 
eleven held them on lease 

The number of their members was 25,038. Their capital in shares 
was 1,204,928 maiks, their reserve fund 2,478,715 marks and their 3Tar's 
cajutal 14,760,648 marks. 

If the large capital employed in these enterprises (8,748,583 marks) 
be considered it is seen that they ought to seek for more capital of their 
own. 

The data as to the delivery of milk have been furnished by only 231 
societies, and show a yield of 258,439,247 litres (2) of milk ; and 633,711 
kilogrammes (3) of cream, representing 4,119,122 litres of milk — that is 
a total of 262,558,369 litres of milk. 


(1) I zentner = ikj lbs 

(2) I litre ^ 0 88 quart 

(3) I kilogramme -^22 lbs. 
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For the milk and cream delivered 26,373,553 marks, or an average of 
■0 102 mark a litre, has been paid to members 
The milk was used as follows 


sold as delivered 

25,333,368 litres or gb percent 

used to produce cream 

7 000 000 » ) 

2 8 ) 

> 

» » » cheese 

11,251,106 ) 

44 

) 

)) » butter 

217 973,895 > 

84 

) 

277 rlaines (1) closed their books showing a total profit of 

80s 058 

marks 

51 » (2) » > » 

» ) loss ) 

213.24 

> 

8 t) » » no profit or loss The 

profits therefore amounted altogether to 

net 

562 713 

marks 


1914 was a less profitable year than 1913 


3 The ( oUectwe Cellars, 

m 

These numbered forty-four at the end of 1914 In 1915 two retired 
fiom membtrship and there was one new adhesion At the end of the year 
the total number was therefore forty-three fort\ having unlimited and 
three limited liability The greater number of unlimited liabilit> socie- 
ties m tins group is due to the fact that almost all of them were formed in 
a period m which the Raiffeisen principles were st^ietl} observed Fortv- 
onc reported on their aclivitv but without much detail 

The number of members was 2,233 capital in shares w^as 141,853 

marks (3) the reserve fund was 175,398 marks and the \ ear's capital 2 7 31 389 

marks 

There are no dat<i as to the quantity of grapes delivered to the so 
cieties 

21 CO (>j>crativt. cellars closed their v car’s books showing a total pioht of marks 

17 » los^ 128,0^2 

3 neither profit nor 10*^8 


4 Ihe Distilleries 

There were 52 of these at the end of IQ14 and throughout 1915 All 
or nearly all the distillencs are in East Prussia where the potatoes which 
are distilled are grown Thirtv-siv of them belonged to the district feder- 
ation of Dantzig, mne to that of Koenigsberg and four to that of Breslau 
Thirty-one of them have limited and sixteen unlimited liabilit\ while 

(t) 111 1913 335 ('lalfic'i made a profit of nurks 

(a) » 1913 37 » » )* » I *>9,1^0 

that is 372 »» » net profit . . 873 56s » 

(t) The societies* own capital was insufiicient If the fixed capital tnxtssarx to the enter 
prise be considered 
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five are not subject to any rule of the law on co-operative societies. Only 
thirtv-four re])orted on their work. 

The total number of their members was 617 Their capital in shares 
was 413, 70J maiks. their reserve fund 155,789 marks, their year’s capi- 
tal 2,240,730 marks and their fixed capital i,5()6,86o marks. The capital 
belongijig in their own right to the unlimited liability societies was equal 
to 6 8 per cent, of tlieir year’s income. In the case of the limited liability 
societies, this percentage was 23.7. 

Only twenty -four {listilleries have furnished data as to their produc- 
tion. Tliese had used 324,519 zentiiers of jiotatocs, 1,798 zentners of beet- 
root, and 1,678 zentnci's of Jerusalem artichokes Of this quantity mem- 
bers had delivered only 290,423 zentners , the rest had been bought in the 
market The co-opeiative societies had paid i 79 marks for the potatoes 
which had been delivered. 

Owing to statutory restrictions production had been less than in the 
previous year. 


5 E^sicahon of Poiatocs. 

Only sixteen co-opeiative societies of this kin! belong to the Oeneral 
Raiffeisen Federation, tw^o of them have unlimited and twxdve of them 
limited liability^ while tw^o are not subject to the law on co-opeiative 
societies 

All these sixteen .societies reported on their activity, as did five other 
societies which essicate jiotatocsas an accessory business They comjirised 
93b inembeis, they^ had a capital in shares of 341,509 maiks, a reserve 
fund of 96,935 maiks, a years capital of 2,255,748 maiks and a fixed cap- 
ital of 1,278,360. 

The sixteen societies treated 1,216,071 zentners of potates bv essica- 
tion, the other five 138,173 zentners Of these ([uaiitities (138,512 zent- 
ners were delivered by members and 109,119 zenters bv otliei producers, 
while 168,440 zentners were bought in the market. Tlie resultant jiroduc- 
tion was of 339,370 zentners of potato flakes and 32,665 zentners of potato 
slices The greater share of these jiroducts was remitted to the members 
and others from whom the raw’' material had been bought, only 165,161 
zentner of flakes and 5,500 zentners of slices bting sold in the maiket 

6 . The Sale of Live Stock. 

Co-operative societies having this object have only existed for a few 
years and are all in East Prussia where the production of live stock is great- 
ly in excess of the consumption. 

There were twenty-six of them at the end of 1914, and in 1915 there 
were three new adhesions wliile one society retired from membership. At 
the end of 1915 there were therefore twenty-eight societies, namely eleven 
in the Koenigsberg district federation, eight in that of Dantzig, seven in 
that of Berlin, and two each in those of Coblentz and Eudwigshafen. 
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All are limited liability societies. The}^ regularly sell live stock ou 
commission. Only two of them buy their members’ live stock and resell 
it in the market on their own account. 

Only fourteen reported on their business and they did not give detail- 
ed data. 

The number of members wus 5,835, the capital in shares 17,750 marks, 
the reserve fund 109, 320 maiks, the year’s capital 329,950 marks. 

7. Co-operative Threshing Societies. 

There were eighty-two of these at the end of 1914 and at the end of 
1915 eighty three of wliich fifty-nine had limited and twenty-five unlimi- 
ted liability. 

The data as to their business w^ere furnished by seventy-four societies 
of whom twelve gave few details 

Their meinbeis numbered 1,907, their capital in shares was 10^,072 
marks, their reserve fund 37,539 marks, the year's capital 646,905 marks, 
of which the greater part was re])resented by the value of the machines. 
The yeai's ca]utal ^'aries notably according to whether a society owns or 
hires its machines 

clostd their b< i)ks showinj^ a total profit <f mants 

> lohS > 2 5‘579 " 

1 0 ' ru'UhLi piotit noi los^^ 

The losses result on an insufficient use of the machines. Thc}" wo’^k^ 
ed in T()I4 for 36,101 houns, that is on an average 582 hours for each 
ciety, instead of 37,835 hours of woik and an a\erage of 641 foi one so- 
ciety as ill 1913. 

8. Co-operative Societies for the Eniplovmcnt 0/ hictinc Power, 

The first co-o])erative soviet}" of this kind was formed in i()o6. At 
the end of ic)i4 there were 316 of them, and at the end of 1915 there were 
315 of which nine had unlimited and 307 limited liability. Onh^ a few" 
societies own their plant : most of them hire their ek'ctric powder on lease 
from an enterprise and distribute it ameng their members. 

213 of them reported on their work in 1914. 

Their members numbered 15,396, their capital in shares was i5C),4()i> 
marks, their re.serve fund 8,364,052 marks, their fixed capital 4,991,445 

markvS. 

Ill societies closed their books showing a total profit of . 4b9t>5 marks 

07 « » w « » » » u . SI,*)®! " 

5 » I) neither profit nor loss 

The following table gives data as to co-operative societies less Import- 
ant than those with which we have dealt : 
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Five seIHugt ^tceo labour and twcst> -seven vanoos co-operative societies did not report 



AUSTRIA. 


THE CO OPERATIVE OILMILES IN DALMATIA. 


SoiTRCK : 

ZM^v^ (A) Du in Dahnaihn-Oi'steircicfnscJu Landwiit.chafthchi 

nosSim^Lhaftspx'^st, Vuima, 15 and 20 April, m and 27 May iqi'') 


Oenkral Remarks. 


There are sixteen co-operative oiliiiills in Dalmatia, but three of them 
are old societies without real vitality and we will here therefore treat of 
only thirteen. 

The legal constitution of a co-oj)erative oilmill entails the following 
formalilies : 

1) A meeting for the pnr])ose of foundation which constitutes at the 
same time the co-o])erative society’s first general meeting ; 

2) A report of the foundation meeting and of the first general meet- 
ing ; 

3) The drawing -up of b^^-laws ; 

4) A scheme for a budget and for the amortization c^f the capital in 
shares ; 

5) A joint declaration of adherence by the founder members ; 

6) An enquiry as to the average annual production of the members ; 

7) A re(]uest signed by the co-operative society for incorporation. 

An Union of Co-operative Societies (Zadruzni savez) has its premises 

at Spalato and Ragusa ; and the Lnndesktdturraf for the kingdom of Dal- 
matia has established at Zara a branch for olive oil, which is su])iKni:ed 
by the imperial and royal government atid wlxich has among other 
tasks that of selling on commission oil remitted to it for such purpose by 
the co-operative societies. 

All the co-operative societies have the peculiarity that their by-laws 
oblige each of their members to belong to them for at least five >Tarb from 
the time at which they become active. 


2 
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The followini^ are the thirteen co-operative .societies for the production 
of oil, placed in the order of the date of their foundation and first activity : 

1^08-1909 : Kali, Preko, Zmau. 

1909- 1910 : Igrane, Janjina. 

1910- 1911 Murter, Praskvica (which adhered to the Serbian Federa- 
tion Savez scpskth i^rivredmh zadruga na Primorju in Ragusa) Pucis^e. 

1911- 1912 : Banj, Briso, Iz Veliki, Tacepi. 

19 1 2 - 1913 • Podgora. 

The meiubendii]) of all Ihese societies has gradually lisen from 200 at 
the end of 1908-1909 to about 1,300 at the end of 191 5-191 \ . 

Corporations — as for instance coniiuunal banks — are fre(iitently 
among the niembeis. 

The members of the directing body and the su]>erin1 ending council 
are most frequently numerous - three to eleven ; but three to five would 
usually suffice. Almost always they aie obliged to undeigo a preliminary 
initiation in their functions, a precautirm wdiicb has in several cases yielded 
entirely encouraging results. 


§ I. Capitae op Instaelation 


An oil cooperative society’s capital of installation is generally consi 
derable, being proportionate to the amount of oil uhich should without 
fail be ])r()duced, an amount which is not easily determined in advance 
The almost complete lack of certain slatiscics with legard to the lo('a1 ]uo- 
duction of the olive trees, and the realization of their valne and oi tlnit f)f 
olive-oil, obliges recourse to valuations. The matter is complicated by an-* 
other and weighty factor, namely the frequent desiu^ of most olive j lowers 
in the society's distiict to have actual proof of the society’s good results 
before they decide to adhere to it. 

It has been noticed that a small enterprise needs a t datively larger 
capital than one v/hich is more important. The general statement ma}^ 
be made that in view of particular conditions in Dalmatia tlie total costs 
of msbdlation should not exceed ISO crowns (i) jiei quintal of the aver- 
age quantit}" of oil anuiuilly produced. Thus a society firoducing on an 
a\eragc‘ 50,000 kilogrammes {3) should invest in its own (‘uterprise only 
500 X 150 75,000 Clowns. A])]3roxiinate estiuiate.s show that eacli 

of the thirteen societies has on an average an annual total produc- 
tion of 4000 (piintals and an installation cajiital of more than 800,000 
crowns, that is nioie than 200 crowns for each quintal. In recent years the 
average amount of oil jwoduced has ho^vever been less than 2,000 quintals 


(1) I crown — about nD/^2 ^ 

(2) I quintal - 220 lbs 

(3) 3 kilop;rarrunc — 2 Ys 
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owing to condition*^ iinfovonrublc to the harvest and the marketing of the 
olives. It ina}" be concluded that the amount of installation capital, which 
we have estimated at 200 crowns a quintal, has been more than doubled in 
the period in question and surpasses 400 crowns, which would represent an 
important and lasting increase in the expense of producing the oil, an ope- 
ration lasting from forty to fifty days when it takes place in normal 
conditions. It seems however as though the heavy burdens now incident 
to the production of oil would give ])lacc to more favourable circumstances 
in the near future, if the olive harvest would but leturn to a normal leval. 

The costs of installation incliuk in substance those incurred in acquir- 
ing a site and buildings (real estate), as well as machines, im]dements and 
other necessaries. 

All the thill ecu co-operative societies exce])t that of Banj posses*^ 
mechanical motoi ])Ower 

Most of the buildings have been specially e!ect(*d for the production 
of oil, or at least tlu^y have been bought and adai>ted io thcii new puT])ose. 
In a few cast*^'. the communes have freely placed building laud at the dis];o- 
sal of the ])romoters. It has happened that }>rivate individuals, themselves 
jiroducers of olives, and desirous of adhering to a co-o]^crative society or 
being among its fotiiulets have seen in its formation an opjjortunity to 
s])eculiite with tlieir land. Thev have in consequence given themselve*^ 
uj) to a blind propaganda in favour of its formation, without for an instant 
asking themselves if it would sup])ly a general need 

The value' of implements and machines is generally double that of real 
estates but this lelak’on >'anes with the nimibei e>f the machines. 'The co-o])er- 
ative society of Hanj, which LinploN's only manual la]K)ur, has implements 
woith onl> h<dl <is much as its real estate. 

Thelhirtevn C('> opeiative oihnills aie insured agtainst tire with the Agrani 
CO operative insurance society called “ Cioatia ’'for a sum of about 700,000 
crenvus 


^ 2. C.RANTS AND FACIEITIKS FOR CKEDTT. 

The State and the province make grants to the co operative* oilmills. 
Hitheiio the State has paid them 400,000 crowais and tlic province (lo.ooo 
crowns, the total sum thus granted iKung eijiud tc) half their installation 
ca])ital. The vState’s grant is in the form of annuities of from 2,000 to o.ooo 
cre)wns. As a general rule grants must be Used for the amoilization of 
debts and entered on the credit side of the sociedies’ balance-slieets. 

Two thirds of the State's grant are used to amortize ded>ts inetirred <it 
the time of foundation ; the other third goeslo t he w’oiking funds and nin> 1 e 
used to cover working costs or meet a \"eiir's deficit. The same conditions 
apply to the provincial grant. If in spite of the grants the >a‘aTs bnsine^^s 
still show a deficit, advantage is taken of the rekwant by-laws, wliich allow 
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the proportional amortization of a deficit shown on the balance-sheet from 
the shares, if the ordinary reserve be insufficient to meet it. 

The federation of the co-operative societies of^Spalato decided some 
time ago that the credit granted to co-operative oilmills must not be more 
than double the amoimt of the paid-up shares. The total amount of the 
paid-up shares of the thirteen societies passed from 6,500 crowns in 1908-1909 
to 65,000 crowns in 1913-191/1 . The amount of the unpaid~up shares is 
unimportant. The numer of subscribed shares is still too small, averaging 
barely half of what it ought to be, namely 25 per cent, of the working ca- 
pital. If the grants were for any reason diminished the capital in shares of 
the co-operative societies ought to be proportionately increased. 


§ 3. Thu Oiumilds. 

In spite of their evident advantages there are great drawbacks to the 
oilmills supplied with mechanical motor power. Its employment is only 
advisable and permissible in the case of important enters )rises suffering from 
a serious shortage of labour. Mechanical motor power is useful above all 
for the propulsion of olive-mills and hydraulic olive-piesses for wdiich con- 
siderable force is certainly needed. It would certainly sometimes be more 
profitable to small societies to use manual labour, an olive-mill being easily 
worked by animal power and hydraulic presses by hand. The method would 
render considerable economies possible, especially in years of bad harvest. 

Moreover many co-operative enterprises for oil production would be 
entirely fitted to serve other ends than those of olive-growers. From the 
technical point of view it ought for instance to be possible to use their j^lant, 
when certain additions have been made to it, for realizing the value of grapes 
and wine. The fact that they generallv possess mechanical motor power 
would allow a large threshing machine to be employed in them with pro- 
fit ; and one which was moveable would ])rovisionally am])ly suj^ply the needs 
of co-operative oil societies whicli also produce cereals. At present eight 
out of the thirteen societies grind cereals but only rarely in a scientific way. 
The society of Janjina has obtained the best results in this respect. As a 
rule the mills are used rapidly becaUvSe there is a lack of exj)erieuced master- 
millers. The members of the co-operative societies are bound to use the 
co-operative mills exclusively. The home production of cereals is small, and 
the collective purchase of varieties of seeds suited to the country would be 
most advisable, the more so because the right to imi)ort free of customs- 
duties into Dalmatia is granted by the authorities or could be obtained from 
them. A cheaper, larger and better supply of bread could thus be secured, 
as has been proved by the experience of the well managed mills, and the 
food supply of the Dalmatian population would benefit indisputably. 
Various RafEeisen funds {Seoske blagajne or communal funds) which are 
active locally or in the neighbourhood have joined the co-operative so- 
cieties for oil production as corporation-meml^rs, in order to give their 
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own members the opjjortunity of grinding their cereals in these societies’ 
mills. At present the cost of grinding must not be less than two crowns for 
a quintal and must be paid immediately in cash. When competing mills 
exist already, co-operative mills shotdd not be installed. Mills worked by 
hydraulic power are the least costly and those worked by a benzine engine 
the most costly. Those propelled by engines for heavy oil and gas aspira- 
tion engines cost less, but are not adapted to important mills needing great 
power If electric power can be obtained on good terms an electric engine 
is preferable to any other. 


§ 4. General Resut.ts. 


To resume : the production of olives and the preparation of olive-oil 
arc undertaken by co-operative societies for tliis puiqiose, whose activity is 
constantly controlled by tlie section for olive-oil at Zara of the Landeskul- 
iurrut of the kingdom of Dalmatia. Sales are undertaken by this section in 
the ca])acity of an oflice for sales on commission. It directs, among other 
things, a central waiehouse provided with all modern tcK:hnical improve- 
ments and able to stole from 4,000 to 5,000 quintals — that is 10 per cent, 
of the aveiage total of a good harvest in Dalmatia. About one tenth of 
the Dalmatian pioduction seems indeed to be organized co-operatively. 

The costs of preparing olive oil — exclusive of those of producing the 
oil and the oli\es - vary much, their average being — according to the re- 
sults obtained hitherto — about 5 crowns for too kilogrammes of olives 
or 30 crowns for too kilogrammes of oil, that is from 20 to 30 per cent, of 
the effectiv e or market value of the oil. These costs might in time be reduced 
by a thiid or ])erha})s a half, given average ohve harvests and their econom- 
ical cx])loitation. The section for oils of the LandeskuUurrat pays the co- 
operatve societies advances on their oil, almost always at the rate of the 
market price of comrtK^n oil, and writes off such advances against the money 
it eventually pays for the oil. The price has latterly varied from 85 to 
TOO crowns for 100 kilogrammes of oil 

The following table shows the importance and the results of realizing 
the value of the oil by a co-operative method. It should be remembered 
that the Podgora co-operative society for oil production has not yet deli- 
vered any oil, and also that the figures which show the oil circulated by the 
central warehouse, in the capacity of an office for sales on commission, are 
really higher by about a third than those in the table, because other asso- 
ciations and also individuals regularly deliver oil to be sold on commission 
on the same terms. 
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— 
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— Several e) ptratist sockLkh delivered oil befoic tiicii mitlniu ueu compUtcly instalkd 
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CANADA. 


RRCIINT SUCCKSSJ'S of AORIClII/riTKAF CO-OPJ-KATIOM 

IN CANADA. 


S()tTKCI,S 

Co opi K VfORs’ Vnnt \i [Rifnitl of iht [Ihtiia I at mu s' i v opuahn lUiuiot C(m 
pu\\)m I hi f fidin (ttoa t ts (iHu/f , W imn]>( c;, 2 2 !n<a tiubci ioi<>. 

S\'>kvrcm v'v \x ( o oj*i kaiivi Anxpxl {Repot! of (fu ^ashuii) itmn ( <> opLtatUi I Uuth t ( im 
fntn) 111 Ui (tiam (jttmts' (lunit Wmnijnp, .0 N<»\ui]'Hr loio 
Tin tiKMv VrkovMKs’ \\M AL {Ripotf of tJ t (iniui (iioukys' (>rain < omf>on\) in I In (» am 
(rtiUiirs' (tuhit <) IHctmbu lo^' 


^ I r\'JROT)l CTU)\. 


Tlio acnicultiiral \oar I()15 was e.sceptional in Canada in the 
tluee lespccts oi the hiiz;li >ie1d, the ([ualitv of the ciojis and tlie liiah sell- 
itn; ])rice of ^n'aiii These favourable conditions have allowed the three 141 eat 
co-operative oT<;aiii//ations of the w’esterii provinces to develop tlior intei- 
ior activity, to realize < nonuous profits, and consequently to gam an enor- 
mous amount of sujqiort in agricultural circles. 

In the wliole wot Id there nothing comparable to these three org<mi- 
zations — the Saskjit chew an Co operative Jilevator Company, tiie Grain 
(bowel s’ Cbain Conqiany in Manitoba and the Alberta I'arrners’ Co-o])era- 
tive Elevator Conqiau) They include at the present moment more than 
48,000 shareholders ; the total sum i)f their assets exceeds 88,000000 (1) 
and their jiaid-up capital in shares is about 000, 000. 

Last year 90,000,000 bushels of grain, or about a third of the total 
([iiantity })roduced in Canada for the market, t)assed through tiieir hands. 
Their profits are represented by hundreds of thousands of pounds. The 
Manitoba Company realized last year a profit of $775,000, tlie Saskatche- 
wan Company one of $757,000 the Albeita Conqiany one ol 8282.000. 
Their combined profits amounted therefore to $1,814,000. 


(1)1 1 ™ about I at par : 
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This considerable sum returned in part to the producers themselves, 
as shareholders in the companies, in the form of dividends. Tn part it 
went to swell the leserve funds of the comi^anies, thus allowing them to 
multiply and intensify their future activities on behalf of the farming class. 
A balance amounting to $620,000 entered the coffers of the State in the 
form of a tax on profits. 

The three companies now own or work more than five hundred local 
elevators Including the l^uildings now in course of construction they dis- 
pOwSe, or will do so shortly, of a storage capacity of more than five million 
bushels. 

It is fair to note that the development of agricultural organization in 
the Prairie piovinces is largely due to the perseverance and the sane com- 
mercial and financial methods showm in the management of the Manitoba 
Grain Growers' Grain Company. These were the best means of advancing 
the cause of union and co-operation among the farmers. 

It is also apposite to recall that these companies enjoy no special pri- 
vileges. They compete with the purely commercial companies, and the 
tariffs they apply to the handling of grain are fixed either by the Canadian 
Grain Commission or bv the Winnipeg Corn Tvxchange, which control them. 
Their activity and their success are theieforc the more remarkable and are 
proof of the excellency of their methods.. 

The figures representing profits which we have given are far from afford! ng 
an accurate idea of the advantages which lamiers derive from this organi- 
zation. The departments for co-operative provision, which allow a farmer 
to procure the products and other foods he needs almost at cost price with- 
out the intervention of middlemen , mean an enormous economy to farms. 
Wood, wire, coal, rope, agricultural machines and tools are thus provided 
to their members bv the compauies in increasing quantities. The Manitoba 
Company has even bought vast extents of forest land in order to command 
the timber needed h}" its members, which it cuts dowm and markets itself. 
The sale of agricultural products other than grain by these companies is 
becoming increasingly important. 

It is therefore not surprising that the report of the Manitoba Company 
concludes with a very promising forcca,si; • 

“ If the shareholders and those whom they have placed in charge of 
the respective compaines' business remain true to tlie principle and ideal 
W'hich brought them into existence, they cannot fail to increase in the right 
direction their power and influence in the commercial life of Western Ca- 
nada. While it is alw^ays dangerous to enter the realm of prophecy, it 
is not too much to expect that within the next ten years the farmers of 
Western Canada will be operating their own sawmills and their own flourmills, 
possibly their own coalmines and meat packing plants, and may be caring for 
their own fidelity and fire insurance 

The decision taken at the respective general meetings of the Manitoba 
Grain Growers* Grain Company and the Alberta Farmers* Co-operative Ele- 
vator Company to merge themselves into a single company which will be 
known as the United Grain Growers represents a fresh step towards the uni- 
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fication of agricultural organization and co-operative action. The new com- 
bination will have a capital in shares of $5,000,000. The eventual aim 
seems to be the concentration in one organization of all the three great 
companies of Western Canada, but hitherto the Saskatchewan Company has 
not considered the question of merging itself in the other two. 

We will now give some exact data as to these three farming organ- 
izations, without further comment since the figures speak for themselves. 


§ 2 Tin: Saskatchewan Co-opertive Eeevator Company. 

The report submitted by this company's board of directors to the last 
annual general meeting, which was held at Regina on 22 November 1916, 
includes some very significant figures as to the business done and the pro- 
fits realized 

'idle year 111 (juoslion was the fifth since the society’s foundation. The 
authorized share capital $2,500,000 ; the share capital subscribed on 
31 Juh iqi() was $2,358,900 ; and the share capital paid up at this date 
$()27,342 Inom 1 April 1915 to 31 July iqi6 approximately 211,000,000 
bushels of wheal and 5(^,000,000 bushels of oats, barle}^ and flax were despatch- 
ed from Saskatchewan The company handled altogether 43,198,000 
bushels of ginin, or about 158 per cent, of the total export It loaded 

4. 100.000 bushels over the platform while 39,089,000 bushels passed through 
its 230 elevators. These figures are proof of intense activity. The total 
amount of grain which passed through its elevators in the first three 3^ears 
(^f the C()in])anv’s existence was suqiassed in this single year On an av- 
erage 170,000 btishels - that is (>8, 000 bushels more than in the most ac- 
tive ot previous 3 ears - passed tlirougli each elevatoi. One of them alone 
received 520,000 bushels As a direct consequence of the enormous amount 
of business done the costs of handling the grain were lower than in previous 
years. 

The grain stocks held on 31 J uly iqib were valued at $1,724 020. 

Twenty-seven new elevators w^eie built during the building season of 
and one was Ixnight. Further in the beginning of last July the com- 
pany began to build at Port Arthur in Ontario a temiinal elevator which 
will have a tank capacit3^ of 2,000,000 bu-shels and a workhouse capacity of 

500.000 bushels. Additional units to piovide a total storage extending to 
16,000,000 bushels can be added as required ; and the workliouse is designed 
so that it can give a total eventual storage capacity of 8,000,000 bushels 
The building is to be ready on i September of this year and the estimated 
cost of the whole undertaking is $1,225,000. 

On 31 July 1916 the cost of construction up to date was $2,024,272 ; 
and, allowing for depreciation, the assets in the buildings were valued at 
$ 1,861,072. The advances granted on bills of lading amounted to $ 530,476. 
Among tlie liabilities of the company at this date were the loan and inter- 
est, amounting to $1,639,267 due to the government of vSaskatchewan ; 
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S()S2,268, the amount of cabli grain tickets and settlements due to thepul)- 
lic , and 8199 A 7 ^> being the war tax on business profits between 31 July 
1914 and 31 July 1910 and due to the Dominion go^e1nTnent. This tax 
amounts to 2^ ])er cent of all profits beyond 7 per cent of the invested 
cajntal, leserves included, and should be jiaid on the profits of three 
financial veais The reserves amounted to $^22,973 

The profits of the year 1915-1916 show the growing importance of 
the enterprise They amounted to 8757 275 which, when the war tax 
had been deducted, allowed of a dividend of 8 jier cent of paid-uj) capital 
on all sliares allotted before 1 April 1916 


^ 2 Tiil AinimiA TarmIvKs' Co opi.kaiim hj,L\A'ioR Compax\ 


This com])an\ uas reeisteied in \irtne of a s})ecial Act of 2^) Match 
191^ and IS therefore of quite recent foundation Ds giowth is clcarlx 
shown by tlie following table 


l)aU 

Niinibti ot 1 

i atoi & ^ 

Nunil)cr uf 

Shareholders 

IStmilH-r 

of Subscribttl 

Sh uts 

Subssiil td 

Shite Capitil 
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I’aid 1 J]» 

Slmt Capil il 

\ntnist 10 1 

1 


1 

i 

136 220j 

$ 

h 7 

(Xtobci if)M 

/O 

S^Hj 

9 i 2 h 


I 17, 108 

Xovcmbt 11915 


0.^53 

12,127 

727,670] 
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The activity of the compain \ elevators is shown liv llie following 
figures 

Parmui]L" sccison 1013 bushels of ictcivcd m thcclcvutois 

» Mn4~r<ji‘5 5,0-19,100 « u » » » j» 

» TOiSitaf) I9,320,53f> >* ) ) ) )> 

» " I ')i6 1917 {3 months) 

more than 600,000 » > » » »> 


The commission department, which dealt in 1914-1915 with only 
i,2Tr,ooo bushels, dealt in the following >ear with 10,384,1 5(> bushels 
and in the first three months of the current year with more than 2,000,000 
bushels. 
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The live stock departnieut which hej^an its activity on r April 191 1 
lias since accomplished the business sliown by the followiiyi' table : 
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'the fienu's foi .dl Die l>ianc]\vs of the com])an\’s work .ire eijually 
inteic'stiiie lu Du* liiD Dnee vear^ 50.2^2 and Jbo carloads ol ilour and 
todd<*i Jot Iiv(‘ slot'k and ll.isc and ^^72 carloads of coal were res])ecii\'ely 
p)o\ided , and in the tirD tJnee month'' oi KpO-Kp/ cailoads. The 
(jiKintitN oi ])()si*, proxided ])assed ironi 75 carloads io 204 in I()i3-T()n) , 
that ol twine from 33 (\uloads in 101 j-Kps to 78 in Die next year ; that of 
huulter anil bnildiny mateiial iioni i*i to 42 c.trloads ; tlnit oi wiie from 
T 1 to 23 CiO loads In Die thiee months of tlie ])reseiit stason tiu* com 
pany ieCLi\'(‘d foi ^ale jo cMiioads of fruit ])indnced b\ meinlKUs. b'nialK 
in Dies(' three months the co optaatix’e de]utrlment lias deln ered i,oo ] 
carloads ot hav, %alt. firewood and othei neces'^arit‘s, as against qi) in tin 
J.irmini; season of loi > loi \ 

The co-o])erati\ e de]>aii:ment of which the jirincipal business has 
lieen noted, Ji.ualled alto<;;ethei 1.002 cars in the 1 hirteeii mouths endiui; 31 
Ati^j^ust i()iG and its total tinuoxer was 8741), (>(>8. 

In ordei to mecT the ^leatly increased demand for coal in the best 
])()ssible conditions the company has f>eyun to build coal sheds at jioints 
wliere theie are elevators and a demand amony local ^haielioldeis. This 
has enabled an accumulation of huye (piantities of coal and tlie reyulation 
of its ])rice. The tentative entcrjirisc has met with complete success, 
ord(‘rs for (>38 carloads to ]>e delivered to fanners hax'iny bc‘en receixx^d 
on 13 November 191 0 , tlie date of the compain 's last yeneral nualiny. 

The total amount of the company's assets on 31 iVuyust i()i(> was 
$1,509,496. 

The profits for the year ending at that date were $282,484. to which 
must be added a balance of $36,229 from the pre\ious >car. Out of the 
total sum $175,000 was paid into the general re.serve : a dividend oi 8 per 
cent, was paid to the shareholders; $15,000 inovided ]>onuses for Die emm 
pany's agents ; and the Dcininion war lax absorbed $f>o 000. A lialanee of 
more than %$23, 000 remained to carry over to the next year. 
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§ 4, The MANITOBA GRAIN GROWERS' GRAIN COMPANY 


The year 1915-1916 was from almost every point of view the most 
satisfactory ever experienced by this company. 

In its ten years of life this company has come to be very j)owerfiil. 
When formed on i September 1906 it could count certainly on only a few 
shareholders ; on 31 April 1916 their number was 18,163. The paid-up 
capital has risen from $5,000 to $1,073,000. The profits of the first year 
were only $790 ; last year they were more than $570,000. The total quan- 
tity of grain which the company has handled in the ten j^ears is more than 
205 million bushels The total profits amount to $1,488,740 and the total 
dividends to $550,000. 

The volume of grain which passed through the company's elevators 
was, owing to the exceptional crop of a year ago, more than double that 
handled in the previous year, namely 14,737,687 bushels as against 
6,540,923 bushels. In spite of this increase of about 125 per cent the 
working costs increased by only 75 per cent , the total expenses in this de- 
partment being $437,695 as against $285,897 in T914-J()I5. The total 
revenue was $597,303 as against $292,288 for 1914-1915. Thus this de- 
partment obtained a profit of $161, 607 as against one of 87,390 for the 
previous 5^ear. 

The company now owns fourteen elevators in the province of Manitoba. 

The co-operative department, by sales of machinery tUid other goods, 
realized $1,363,591 as against $1,148,128 in the previous year, which gives 
an increase of 19 j>er cent. The chief increase was under the head of 
macliinery, of which the sales, those in Calgaiy being excluded, realized 
$278,205 as against about $80,000 in 1914-1915. 

The sales of machinery at Winnipeg and Regina were made up as fol- 
lows : 


Tillage tools $102,044.13 

Miscellaneous machinery and supplies 83,664.67 

Gas engines 13,889.80 

Tractors 36,191.39 

Vehicles 42,415.79 


$278,205.78 


The other principal sales effected by the co-operative department 
were as follows : 
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lytimber .... 
Millwork . . . 
Metal goods . . 
Builders' supplies 

Twine 

Barbed wire , . 
Woven wire . . 

Posts 

Coal 

Flour 

A]>[)les .... 


$180410 

23729 

10,756 

46,120 

520,373 

70,136 

53-336 

46,419 

53,249 

8,488 

60,946 


These sales reali7ed altogether $1,085, 385 The total operations of 
the co-o])erativ(' de])artnient yielded only a slight profit. The necessity 
of ciccunuilating large stocks in order to meet demands punctually and to 
guard against the rise of pnces due to the war placed the company in some 
diffieult^ , 

A live stock department was formed during the year. Sales began on 
I March 1916 at the end of August 196 carloads of live stock had been 
handled, and the number handled in September and October was 302. 
This de])artment is doing educational work in that it shows fanners how 
to form live stock shipping associations and make the greatest possible pro- 
fit out of their stock 

The total ex])enses of all kinds amounted in 1915-1916 to $994,997 
and the gioss income to $1,566,422. The piofit and loss account gives 
a balance of $572,804, utilized as follows : 


Dividend of 10 per cent $100,500 

Will tax i()i5-i9i() 104,381 

Reserve 217,159 

Cairied over 150,763 


On 31 August 1916 the amount of the rei>erve fund was $600,000. 
Among the <issets invested capital amounts to $801,950 * $225, 682 of this 
sum being invested in growing timber, and more than $300,000 in 
town real estate, while the elevators are valued at more than $250,000. 

There is no doubt that the company is in an excellent position finan- 
cially. Since it w^as founded its shareholders have alw^ays received a 10 per 
cent dividend except in the tinst year when the dividend was 7 per cent. 
The shares have risen to 50 per cent, above their nominal value. 


§ 5 . The fusion of two great farmers' companies. 

At the annual general meeting of the Manitoba Grain Growers' Grain 
Company, held at Winnipeg on 29 November 1916, a very important reso- 
lution was passed which marks a turning-point in agricultural organiza- 
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tion ill Canada. On tlie pro])osal of tlie board of directors the shareholders 
agreed to tlie fusion of the conijiaiiy with the Allierta Farmers’ Co-operative 
Elevator Company. The resultant company is known as the United Grain 
Growers, Jyimited. 

For some years the means of advancing the interests of farmers in the 
vast region of the wt'st, by groujiiug together their organizations and Ihus 
improving the working of these, had licen studied A year ago an attempt 
was made to federate the three great coiujianies of which we have spoken, 
but this was a failure. The boai d of diiectors of the Alberta company there- 
U])on projiosed to meige tlieir company and that of Manitoba. The de- 
tailed steps by which this measure was accomplished wert.‘ a])])i()VTd b}' the 
shareholders of the Alberta eonpiany tlircv weeks Ix'fore the UKvtiiig of 
the Alaniloba company. 

In accoidance wdth the scheme which was a]i]noved the Alanitoba 
Grain Ch'oweis’ Grain Conpuiny will be leoiganized on a new basis, that 
namely of local grou])S which has already been adopted by the Alberta 
and vSaskatchew^an companies. 

Each of these local groups will name delegates wdio wn 1 l be sent to 
the general meeting and whose travelling costs wall be ])aid by the eom]>an> 
The shareholders will therefore be much better re])resented in the general 
meetings than i.s the case under the system hitherto followed ; under which 
the large majority of shareholders present at tlie general meetings have been 
resident wdthiu a radius of fumi sixty to a hundred miles of Wiuui])eg, 
although the sliareholders living in Manitoba aie much less than lualf their 
total number, 7,500 living iu SaskatclKwvan and the others in AlbiTla and 
British Columbia. 

The capital in shrires of the n(*w company will be S5, 000, 000 

Its by-law's w’ill shorth be ])i<\sented lor statutory sanction to the ])at 
li ament at Ottawa. 
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BRITISH INDIA 


'llll rROGRKsS 01 Co ()T»],K \ 1I\ r SOCIHTII S IN R \K01) \ S'l \'II 

The icport of tlie le^istiar of Baroda State for 1914-15 shows a ver> 
consulciable piot^iess made In co-oper line *'OCiePes The followimjj talile 
t^ives ^onie detaih * 
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The registrai vStates that except in a lew places no special efforts wen 
made to on>ani/e new societies, but tliat the j>eople catue forward of then 
own accoid, beini:^ generally influenced by the successful working of a 
society in their neighbourhood. 

The reserve fund of all the societies amounted to Rn b{y584 as against 
Rs. 44,500 in the previous year The amount of loans gi anted was R^ 
586, 566, having increased in the year by Rs 73,358 Neaih one tliird 
of the loans were made for such ordinary agricultural pur]>oses as the ptii- 
chase of seed or manuic and the payment of laboureis’ wages Otheis 
were for the purchase of cattle and implements, the ]>ayment of laud reve- 
nue and old debts, and trading, industrial and domestic piir]ioses 
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The non-credit societies include a milk supply society which supplies 
milk to a depot in the town, a milk consumers’ society which distributes 
this milk to residents in the town, and an agricultural society which supplies 
water for purposes of irrigation. 

The eighteen non-agricultural societies include five government ser- 
vants’ credit societies, eleven weavers’ societies, a municipal scavengers’ 
society and another society of this last type. 

The registrar acknowledges great help received from the officers of 
the Revenue Department who were asked, by a special resolution passed 
by the Honourable Council, to forward the movement. 

If ”, he states, ” the co-ox>erative movement is to be developed, 
well organized efforts should be made to educate the farmers in the prin- 
ciples of co-operation. A hand-book on co-operation for use in primary 
schools has been prepared 


ITALY 

I nm RKSOI^UTIONS or the national MIOnMNO OF THE AiiUJCUFTl KAE 
CO-OPERATIVE SOClIiTlHS AT MILAN — I u ( oopaanom liahana [Italian ( n opi ra- 
tion), organ of the Li’i*a NazwnaU ddU ( oofyeiativi (Nalif'iuil Ltague of CoovtiJli\t 
Societies), No 122^, 22 December loiO 

On the initiative of the National League of Cc)-o])erati\ e v^ocaeties 
there were held at Milan on the 17th and iHtli of last December Ihroe na- 
tional meetings of the co-operative societies of consumf)tioii, iirodiictioii, 
labour and agriculture (i). The last-named, which interest ns most di- 
rectly, dealt with agricultural and co-operative colonization, in relation to 
which the following motion was approved : i) The meeting reaffirms its 
preceding resolutions in favour of giving a legal saiictioii, where the lands 
of public bodies are concerned, to letting thest‘, on lease or otliervsnse. or 
selling theni by preference to labouiers’ co-operative societies, t»uch prefer- 
ence being analogous to that given to co-<jperative labour societies in pub- 
lic auctions, 2) The meeting declares the need to be lugent and immediate 
for public works of h3Tlraulicb destined to increase the area of land permit- 
ting of cultivation and to remove one of the more important causes of ill 
health and of the abandonment t)f much land. It demands also that there 
should be agricultural enterprise — internal colonization - the words 
being understood in their largest sense. The extension of the legislation 
for the Roman Campagna to all lands in which tliere is public agricultural 
enterprise is the first and fundamental action which the meeting demands 


(i) A few days earlier at Naples the meeting of the co-operative societies of the south was* 
held, and passed resolutions for the constitution of provindal or district federations of Uie va- 
rious kinds of co-operative societies, which should help these sodetie.s in matters of technique, 
book-keeping or administration, or legally. 
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that the government should take, requisitioning uncultivated land and 
bringing it within such extension. 3) The necessity of increasing agricultu- 
ral i)roduction, the need for employing on agriculture much of the labour 
which in the past emigrated, and the recognized oppoilunity for reconsti- 
tuting collective agriculture show the close relationship between internal 
colonization and co-operativelabour and production ^collective farms) Thus 
wherever the private capitalist might withdraw, because profits were source or 
non-existent, the association of labourers, which would aim above all at a 
large gross return to be directly consumed by its members, would have every 
op])ortunity to enter and to intensify agriculture. 4) The meeting asks 
that a large piart of the lands wliich will gradually be bought up, be given 
to the agricultural co-oj)erative societies. These involve a minimum ini- 
tial cost, and afford, as compared with land settled for centuries, more em- 
ployment for labour, and employment both more and more lastingly remuner- 
ative I'or this end the meeting passed a special resolution addressed 
to the government and the comjietent bodies. 5) The meeting considered 
tlut loi the social and economic ends towards which tlie collective farms 
were directed, joint and divided management of the lands taken over weie 
ecpiallv to be recommended, so long as under one and the other system 
more intimate and fruitful association linked individual to social activity 
and vice versa, and so long as there were no lack of technical knowledge 
or of credit. The essential point was that the land should be given to the 
hiboureis, who always had cultivated it and who would cultivate it more 
and better, for themselves and others, on the day on which they would 
by theii associated efforts derive from it a larger profit An order of 
the day was then approved by which, since the movement for agricultural 
(o-operation w^as assuming in Italy a steadily growing importance, the 
National Institute of Credit for Co-operation {hiiinto Nazionale th Creddo 
fey la Cooterazumc) was invited to form an agricultural office which should 
co-ordinate and direct tlie action and development of agricultural co-opcia- 
tive societies among labourers In accordance walh tliis vote such an office 
has already been founded (i) by the institute at Bologna and aims at 
giving assistance and technical advice to these societies. 

♦ 

* Hi 

2 THE COIJJCCTIVE FARM OF SAN GIOVANNI IN CROCK — La Cooperaziotu lia- 
liana, Milan, no 1220, i December 


The pea.sants of San Giovanni in Croce (Cremona), a centre in which 
class organization, completed by a consumers’ co-operative society, has h;id 
a noteworthy develppment, have recently formed a collective farm, underta- 
king the management of alxiut 800 Cremonese jjerches (2) of land belonging 


(1) See La Cooperazione Itahana, Milan, no 1225, 5 Jaimar>^ 1017 

(2) i Cremonese perch 966.45 square yards 


3 
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to the Kdiicational Institutes of Cremona, at a fixed rent of i6 50 liras (l) 
the perch. To ])rovide live and other stock - more than fifty heads of 
live stock have already been acquired — the Society has advanced more 
than filty thousand liras The, work which will be collectively directed, 
will be executed mainly by casual labour su]iplied by the members Only 
two families have been engaged permanently, and they will have to attend 
principally to the management of the live stock 

The direction oi the work is entrusted to an expert, chosen from among 
the membeis, who will manage the farm “ according to the criteria of the 
most rigid scrupulosity 

Wage^ will be fixed according to the contracts locally enstomary, all 
rules as to insurance against accident'^, disablement and old age being es- 
j)eciaUy observed 

The admiiiistiations ol the religions bodies of Cremona have decided 
to substitute, whenever any of the leasis of their landed pioperty expire, 
a co-opeiative society of cultivators for the individual iaiinei. Thus in 
this province there is a distinct movement towards collective IcMses, which 
should meet with the success obtained by vsimihir entei])nses in tin jiiov- 
inccs of Ravenna, Reggio, Rmilia, Mantna 


* ♦ 

? THir‘SOCTETA ANONIMA COOPKRATIVAPKK VESPC)RTA 71 ()Nr Dl I PKOIxmi 
ACrRICOTI ” (2) OFJESIIN i«)i5 i<)i6 ■— Repoit for i<;i 5 t()i 6 td !>> tlu ^aiuial 

meetmt? of lu embers on 25 June loib Jesj, 1916 


This society has tw^o sections, one for the export abroad of agncultu-* 
ral products, the other for the acquisition and the sale to meinliers of ar- 
ticles useful to agriculture In i<)i5-iqib it sold nurohandise having aii 
aggregate value of 031,85066 liras distributed as follows 


Chemical maiiiues liras 498,842 55 

Meadow and various seeds .... » 258,732 87 

Anti-cryptogamous substances ... » 130,658 96 

Agricultural and various machine.s . )> 24,308.68 

PAdder for live .stock » 19,307.60 

Total . . . liras 931,85066 


(1) 1 lira ~ 9 at par 

(2) Eiraitccl Eiabilily Co-opcralive Society for the Ex^Kiti of Agricultural Products 
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As regards the section for ex])ort this conld not discharge its function 
owing to the embargo on foreign exjxnl. The cauliflowers ])rodiiced were 
however sold at home in the markets of U]>])er lta1s\ to which 715,790 of 
them or 85 car-loads, having a total value of bo, 57,-1 liras, were sent. In 
the same year a new drver for cocoons wa*- installed l)y tlie society, so that 
the two driers which now^ (‘xist fully satisfy the deman(ls of members. The 
society’s sales have increased steadily, having realized in i{)io-if)Ti a va- 
lue of 148,369 liras, in one of 850, ()7r) liras, in i<)I 2-T3 one of 

i,iJ2,95() liras, in I9i3-H)i4 one ol 1,295.731 liras, and in one of 

1,234,136 liras. 

Tlie soeictv ’s ea]}ital reached at the and of tlie year in (juestion 
I5().2r8.82 liras, made u]) as follows - cai)ital in shares 84,250 liras; ordi- 
nary reserve fund 55,5 |o 4() liras, (^xtiaonliiiaiy resenve liind 19,428. ^3 
liras. Tlx- net ])rofits - 55, |68.8o liras -were distributed follows. 
<i) to tlu sliau's 5 ])er cent, of the ]caid-iip capital, p2o5.()() liras ; /;) to the 
oidinarv reseive 70 pm c(‘nt ol the residue, 7,5>88p()() liras , c) the 
pnrehastas 20 percent., 10 252 7(> liias , <ind finally rf) u^jierecnt. was set 
aside to ])rovide for new initiative, 5.12(1.38 liras 

The society was able to reach such results tlianks to the help obtained 
from loctd C'nalil agt ncics jiaitieiilarh tlu* Hu^icd Popnian Ciwpiiairi a 
(Popular Co-oper<itive Hank). 


* 


♦ ♦ 


( TiTic vcTiviTv Oh' Tiir: orricr oFi^cc vu ADvici, or- Till' nazionau^ 

DiCJyiylt C( )Oin',R ATI S 1; ” — Laji ( hahana, ol this U, 15.au , Mihui, 

110 > J aimin’ ku; 

.Among tlie nml 1 i])le servitvs lendered bv this Milanese yational League 
ol Coxiperativ'e Societies to its ieder<itvd sv»eieties one oi tlx.' be^t organ- 
ized and certainly tlie most useful is tliat of afloulim; legal advice This 
service is (mtiiisted to an exjxrt who h<is smnnmrized tlie activity of his 
ofice in the following tabic: 
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It ivS seen that in spite of the difficulties of the present time the 
National League of Co-operative Societies neglects nothing in order to 
continue its work of helping and safeguarding tlie interests of these societies 
which now number more than 7,000 


i! 


♦ 

* 


THE FORMATION OF TH}^ “ SOCTETA I'.NOTECNICI ITA^IANI ” ~ Com- 

munioatai by the Society 


On the basis of the votes of the National Congiess of Kxperts in Wine, 
held last summer at Voghera, this “ vSociety of Italian I'\])erts in W’lne", 
has been definitely formed It has headquarters at Casdmonferiato and 
is intended to include all licentiates of the higher techmeal scliools of wine 
production in Alba, Avelhno, Cagliari, Catama and Coneghano The so- 
ciety's aim, beyond that of defending trade interests is to inomote and 
favour the technical and economic progiess of vitieultuie and wine ])ro- 
duction in Italy, where these industries represent moie than seven thou- 
sand million liras of invested capital and emi)lo3 11101 e than two million 
citizens 


* 

* ♦ 


6 THE DEVKEOFMKNT OF THE " FNIONT COOP} RAIIVA DT MlT\NO ’ Storm 
delVUmom Cooperativa, Milan, a'lpograllci (kirilnioiit Coojk rati\a, iqK) 


This Co-operative Union of Milan ", the greatest consumers' co- 
operative society in Italy, has recently completed its thirtieth of 
life. To celebrate the occasion it has published an interesting rejiort which 
treats of its first origins and, year by 3 ear, of itswwk, its initiative and the 
results it has obtained The factwS aic resumed in the following table, ta- 
ken from the report 
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The Growth of the Co-operahve Union of Milan 




1 I 
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24,836 03 

i88() 1890 

-,127 

1 378,812 ooj 

18,758 34I 681,53901! 

82,250 50 

1890 1801 

3,412 

j 687 150 00 

39,860 09* I 397,475 62 1 

141.414 37 

J891 1892 

3.701 

828,053 00 1 

82,91702 246257152! 

1 168,653 23 

1892 189-1 

3,910 

9 9,343 <^0 

129,609 65! 2,741,932 68 

182,47350 

189^ U891 

i,9 18 

918,362 00 

162.35851 2,94977076 

197,266 62 

1894-189^ 

I 

91:, 312 00 

221 276 27 3,254,531 64 

216,275 75 

1 89 ‘5“ I S96 

1,292 

1,004,960 00 

273.974 39| 3.678,14569 

249,273 11 

ii>96 i8<)7 

\ 550 

I, If)'’, 800 00 

362.55418 f, 765.115 28 

300,379 18 

1S97 1898 

1,807 

I 225 163 00 

439,612 20 4,908 Q20 01 

314.783 77 

i8<^8— 189 f 

5 053 

1.314.8 i^’oo 

520,134 25 5 217,653 08 

218,811 90 

189(1 i9t)o 

5,16 1 

1 44"’, 581 00 

580,962 80I 5 755,519 01 

295,336 23 

1900 l<) )l 

'1,270 

1,0 1 1,119 00 

635,070 54 6,297 567 16 

310,64667 

1901 I ()( 2 


I 637,< 25 00 

689,960 ()8 6,5 i(>,707 98 

310,288 30 

1992 I ) 0 ^ 

5 ^ 32 

3^3 ^0 

780,(^88 14 6,713,25696 

324,768 27 

ion 1901 

7 365 

2.-217.374 O" 

616,533 10 7,025,12807 

345 049 93 

l 9 U 4 -i(>os 

9 i 88 

i’fO 755 00 

118041700 7388,42089 

426,502 22 

1905 19c 0 

11,481 

1 3 84 S,6o 9 f 0 

1,454,252 3s 8,375,827 64 

522,162 20 

I 9 o()~i 90 7 

i-s 9->8 

* 4738,12180 

1,799,8790^' 10,467,99900 

689,162 25 

190, 1908 

1 3 880 

5 1 ^^ 6,599 05 

2 091,120 01 10,279,885 49 

656,799 86 

1908 1(109 

1 1,114 

1 5 733.174 651 

1 2,240,57135 10,570,37696 

650,760 89 

191 (9- IQ 10 

I 1 , 3 t 6 

5.923,756 40 

2,373,29797 10,801,62333 

726,447 28 

1910-1911 

14 j66 

f 6 193,854 44 

1 2 565 770 go 10 732,609 00 

632,601 51 

Kill 1 Q 12 

14 5^32 

(,313,431 20 

2,687571.76 11.001,33723 

651,083 17 

1912-191 ^ 

11 526 

6,311,241 90 

2 732,171 56 11,080,710 (^5 

549,71948 

1913-1914 


1 (,282,99860 

2,488,482 671 10,554,^68 2C) 

409,962 02 

IQT } 1 Q 15 

1 5,00 1 

1 6,301,73989 

2,396,619 80| 10,887,8(45 23 

251,791 59 

I915-I9I() 

15,087 

1 6,291,70561 

1 ,.425 735 20| 14.896,397 77 

621,57941 


The total piofits realized in the pcnod coiibideied amounted to 
10 482,713 liras distnl lilted as follows interest 4,765,143 liras , reserve 
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1,018,297 liras, savings 3,172,506 liras, administrative council 320,328 
liias , tlirift fund 1,087,060 liras; research fund, 107,407 liras. 

The union occnj)ies a buildiue: in which it sells stuffs, shoes, hats, li* 
lien, clothes, carpets, furnituie, etc , and includes numerous gilds devoted 
to the various kinds oi manufacture. It coniprises forty “iiine sections for 
the sale of tlie different kinds of food and wine, and five depots for com- 
bustibles It po'-sesse^ great warehouse for wine, capable of receiving 
50,000 hectolitres (i) and provided with the most modern and perfiad ma> 
chiiiery II Ini^ jireniiscs for treating ])ig flesh in which all such ] noducts 
sold in its various branches aiiKnuiting last year to a Vtiluc ol 773 ), 036 
liras — aie projiared , and also a eonlectioner’s shop, three lestauranls, 
a ]n*inting press and a ))ook*binder\ In May 1914 it o])oned a new de})ait- 
nieiit — the I’eposit bank which lias aheadv received sa\ings amounting 
to 575,629 liias on which interest is paid at the latoot t ^jpeu cent lu- 
mdly beside the gales oi IVIilan it has made the IMilauino, Iltily's fust gaiden- 

oity ^ 

The union recounts its aetivitv in its own monthly levitw, 
Coopcralu'a, which it distiibnies to its membeis without cliarge 


KUSvSIA. 


run: Finnish surjuiiNruNDiNe; bocii/ru's in iiip yi vrs i o) 

Uvulim mnahtm Il<] iiiuler", vSt i>teiiil)c r 1 >i(> 


The Administration of Agncultme has published a repoit on the ac- 
tivity of the Kinnish stijierintending societies in the year 1915. 

In 1915, 65, (>48 cow^s vielded on an average i,<)2() kilogrammes (2) of 
milk each, finiiishiiig 75 3 j kilogrammes of butter (] ()i per C(nit) , in 1913 
the average >ieild of (\aeli of 60,589 cows was 2,017 kilogiammes ot milk 
which furnished 77 85 kilogiammes of butter (3 86 per cent ) , 111 J913 the 
average yield ot each of 43,392 cows vvas 2,085 (> kilogrammes ot milk 
anil 80 ()6 kilogrammes of butter (3 86 pel cent ) 

Tin* largCvSt gross yield occuiied in the distiiet of Toto (Nyland jno- 
vince) where each of 437 cows gave on an average 3,251 kilogrammes of 
milk and 121 33 kilogrammes of butter (j 73 per cent ) for a consumption 
of 2,281 umt^ ol foiage In two other districts of the ])rovince of Nyland 
the average for one cow was more than 100 kilogrammes of butler * namely 
in the district ol likeiias — 2,927 kilogrammes of milk and 106.38 kilo- 
grammes of buttei ( p()5 per cent ) for a consumjition of 1 ,983 units of for- 
age ; and in the district of Ivast Helsinge - 2,81 x kilogrammes of milk 


(1) I hectolitre o <[nurttis 

(2) I kilagramme --- 2^/5 
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and 103.15 of butter (3.67 per cent.) for a consumption of 2,073 units of 
forage. 

In the whole country 130.2 kilogrammes of milk were, on an average 
obtained for 100 units of forage in 1914 and 1344 kilogrammes in 1913. 
Thus the production per hundred units lias diminished, the diminution 
being accentuated within the sphere of certain societies. In 1915 the 
consumption of forage decreased almost universally and the forage consum- 
ed consisted in a larger proportion than previous^ of oil-cakes. These 
two circumstances prove that the efforts made to diminish the use of ce- 
reals as forage have not been fruitless ( )n the other hand the excessive 
restriction of the consumption of forage in some districts seems to have 
caused a decrease in production which is too large to be economically pro- 
fitable 




Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


URUGUAY. 


THIv STATlv HANK OF LN.SURANCli Ax\D INvSURANCK 
A('.A1NST HAII, 


SOUHCKS 

KuAcro^ rNviAi)\ I'Or ia onciNV m: P'-^TAi^isTicA y ptnn icaciones i>il Ministtrio dl 
rNDUsruivs i>i i l rt^gvay al instiiuio intfrnac ional dl \GRicrrn’RA ‘^obre la sfc- 
ti6N ouvNizo DPL Banco i>i: vSlgitro*- dix Kstado, fn 7 octttbre di. loiC {Ktport st>nt 
In ihi Office of ^tiiUsUcs an^i PnhhcaUons of fhc Minnity of htdusitv of Vtuf:ua\ iu the In- 
Ittiuiiioihil Jnstitutt of AfincuUun^ 071 the Hail Dcpartmini of the State Insutanu Bank ony 
Octoba ioi(>) 

1,1 V’ DF 0141^016^ DPL B VNCO DE Spouron DEL BStado {Lau Lnatuig ifu State Insurance Bank) 
TalU'U'A de A Bairoiro v RaiiK)s Moiilcvidto, 1912 

R} f/IA'VXl MO Or^lJiXL DEL B WCO DF hPGURO*^ DEL KsTADo (Ginmil Rulci> of the State 
ImurancL Bunk), ibid 1012 


^ I. Tlllv STATH INSURANCE BANK. 

The >State Insurance Bank was created by the law oi 27 I )ecenibci i()i i 
Its object was to practise all forms of inburance covered by the State’s 
monopoly and instituted by the rekw^ant law 

The bank’s capital consists of three million pesos (i) in public debt 
bonds bearing interest at the rate of 5 ]>er cent, annually and i pci cent 
of amortization. The bank’s capital and rCvserve fund are the special gua- 
rantee of its operations, which are however albo guaranteed by the Slate 


(1) I peso alxjut 4.^ :^d at par 
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and for which the vState is responsible. The reserve fund is formed by the 
bank’s annual balance of liquid capital. 

This bank’s insurance transac'tions are exempt from all taxation, as 
is its real estate. 

The State Insurance Bank is held to be incor]x>rcited and has therefore 
to exercise rights and fulfil obligations. Its legal headquarters and admin- 
istrative centre arc at Montevideo, but it may have agencies wliere it 
judges that their foundation is to the interest of itself and its clients. It 
is administered ])y a board of directors consisting of a chairman and six 
voting members 

The law already mentioned of 27 December icpi declared that con- 
tracts ior life insurance and insurance against fire and the accidents of 
labour were the yState’s moTUipoly, and that the State could also undeitake 
insurance of efiher kinds, but must in every case and with regard to every 
class of insurance fix by decree the date at which its monopoly should take 
effect In order to establish its monopoly in each branch of insuiance 
the State may ac(]uire the ]ja])er belonging to existing companies or agen- 
cies and substitute itself for them in resj^ect of all their rights and obliga- 
tions 

Already in its first year of activity, which ended on 31 December 1912, 
the State Insurance Bank ‘undertook — in addition to the transactions 
covered by its legal monopoly of life, fire and accident insuiance — other 
branches of insurance, among them one which has ,in especial interest 
lor us, namely insurance against hail 

To insure standing cro])s against damage by hail an especial depail- 
ment has been formed in this bank, and it enqdoys agents and a competent 
propaganda staff who are distiibuted throughout the country. 

This department acl^ autonomously, as do all otheis in the bank, 
under the diiection and control of the council, and in the short time for wliich 
it has been at woik it has already given pi oof of singular activity, although 
hitherto agricultural conditions li.ive in general been adverse. Before we 
briefly indicate the results it has obtained it will be w\dl to show the ])nn- 
ci])al terms of contracts for insurance of this description 


§ 2. Tjvkms oi<' A noiucy ok tnsuraxci: A(;ainst iiait, 


For the period fixed in each contract the State Insurance Bank insures 
the value of standing crops, that is of [)ro(lucts act ually borne by ])lants which 
are still enrooted, against damage caused by hail, all damage due to causes 
preceding, accom])anving or following on the fall of hail being expressly 
excluded. 

Insurance is applied for in writing on the bank’s forms, and the appli- 
cation is an integral ])ait of the ])olicy and must be accompanieil by the 
amount of the due premiinn. 
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The bank becomes responsible for risks from midday on the day on 
whicli the policy is drawn up until the crops are cut or uprooted, within 
the period fixed in every case. No j)rorogation will be granted in the case of 
any cro]) witliin regions in which (lamage has been done by frost, or which 
have been invaded by winged locusts or tlireatened b}' them in their wing- 
less state. In every case an insured ])erson is obliged to provide the agri- 
cultural work which the character and the condition of his crops require and 
on no pretext to abandon insured cro])S. Anyone a]>plying for insurance 
must insure all his cro])S of the kind whicli he proposes to insure. He 
must therefore, when a])])lying, declare to the bank wiiether he lias other 
crops of tlie same kind, which are uninsured or wliich are insured by the 
bank or otherwse. If a ])art of the cro])s wdiich he desires to insure lie in a 
liad state he may insure only such remainirig j)art as is in a good state. The 
signatory' of an ap]dication for insurance must therefore specify clearly, 
in the ])lan which he annexes to his a]q)lication, what part of his fields he 
excludes from insurance and the area of tlrat which he wishes to insure. 
After he has partially insured a cro]) he will be obliged to insure at the bank 
such excluded parttliereof as ma>’ recover from its bad state. On pain of 
forfeiting his insurance lie is bound not to cut that part, of his crop wiiich 
lues for any" reason been excluded from insurance, with the bank’s consent, 
until that ])art of it wiiich the liank has insured has been completely har- 
vested. Crops insured by the bank may’ not be insured elsewhere w’ithotit 
notification to tlie liank, even if se\a*ral |)ersoiis liave an interest in them. 
When the bank has thus been notified it will have a pro rata responsibility^ 
with the other agencies insiiring a given cro|) at the time damage is incur- 
red. Whcai oiu' crof) is insured l>y several coin])anies any damage incur- 
red will lie estimated by an inspector whom one of the interested corn]:)anies 
will nominate. 

If after an insurance contract has been conclmled tlie insured crop 
pass into tlie [lossession of another ])erson, tlie insured person will inform 
the bank in order that the fact nuiy^ Ire noted on the ])olicy. The a])])lica- 
tion should contain a statement as to the total amount ut wiiich the ap])li- 
cant values the crop to be insured ]>y tlie bank, wholly or jiartiallv as the 
a]>])licant may desire. 

Crops already' d;imaged Iry hail may’ not l)e ]>ro]>osed for insurance 
until ten days have elapsed from the time at wfiich the damage was incur- 
red, and the a])])licant desiring to insure tliem must insert in his ap])lica- 
tion a statement as to the amount of the past damage and the date at 
wiiich it was incurred. 

The insured ]>erson may not claim indemnities from the liaiik for diuii- 
ages due to hail utiless these exceed in the case of each crop 6 |)er cent, 
of the total iusiued value. The notice of an occurrence of loss must slate 
its date and hour and the kind of crop injured, and must be handed to the 
kxial agent and telegraphed to the manageineut of tlie bank at ]\Ioule\ i<k o 
no later than tw^enty-four hours after sucli occurrence. Tliis first notice 
wall not howex^er be held valid unless the insured person declare in writing, 
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on the bank’s forms which are annexed to the policy and after a minute 
inspection, the value of the loss incurred, the state of the crops, etc. 

This declaiation must be given to the local agent for immediate trans- 
mission to the management at Montevideo, no later than forty-eight hours 
after the loss has been incurred. The insured person must exact from the 
agent foi such notice and declaration a receipt which specifices the date 
and hour of their delivciy^. 

Until the bank fixes the amount of the inclemniiy and agrees to grant 
it the insured person may not touch the damaged crops, on pain of losing 
all right to indemnification If a crop have been damaged by hail at the 
time at which the grain was ripe the insured person will, tailing the bank’s 
order to the contrary, be obliged when he has made his declaration to har- 
vest or continue to harvest the damaged grain, leaving however such ears 
standing as indicate the limits of the ciop and form a basis for the bank’s 
estimate. 

In order that losses ma^’’ be ascertained and estimated the bank, on 
pain of an annulment of insurance, insists on : 

I The presentation of the policy and the receipt for the notice and 
declaration of loss. 

2. A declaration by the insured person oi his repiesentati\ e, on the 
demand of the bank’s inspector, as to the day «ind the liour of the inspection 

3. Exact proof that the injured crop is identical with the insured crop 

4. Detailed information as to * 

a) when and how often the crops have been damaged by hail , 
h) whether the insured person's declared light to insure and bis 
other declarations have been genuine ; 

c) whether or not the work necessary to a good croj) have been per- 
formed 

5) The exact determination of * 

a) the area and situation of the damaged part , 
h) the yield which might ha\e been obtained from the insured 
crops if they had ripened, until the time at which the loss occurred ; 
c) the percentage of this yield destroyed by the hail. 

The bank can in no case be res])onsibie for more than the insured sum 
If after one or more occurrences of recognized loss a part of the crops be 
again injured, the total damage will be estimated without taking into ac- 
count previous estimates of loss ; and if the insured person have already 
been compensated for this loss or these losses, or the sum clue for anterior 
loSvSes have already been fixed, the sums so paid will be deduct ed from the 
total amount granted as an indemnity in accordance with the last estimate. 

The bank has the right to commission one or more peisons to inspect 
damaged crops once or oftener, or if necessary to delay ins])ection and valua- 
tion. The insured person must furnish the necessary facilities for inspec- 
tion and the estimate of losses. 

In case of lack of unanimity in the estimate of damage by the bank’s 
inspector and the insured person, the former may choose as to whether ex- 
perts will be nominated or the matter delayed until the harvest or later. 
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III the latter case the general yield of neighbouring crops will be taken into 
account, the average furnishing the basis for an estimate. If on the other 
hand it be decided to have recourse to experts, who will be commissioned 
to settle the dispute amicably, the amount of the loss will be fixed by two 
experts, the respective nominees of the disputing parties, and they will 
agree together on the basis of the terms of the policy. If they fail to agree 
the matter will be decided by a third expert whom they will nominate, un- 
less they cannot agree on bis nomination when decision will rest with one 
of three experts proposed to the insured person by the bank. The decision 
taken by the two ex])erts, or failing them by a third, will be final and there 
will be no appeal against it, whether or not the third expert's decision agree 
with that of either of the two first 

The amount of the loss incurre d will not be a matter to be discussed 
in the courts The costs of an estimate which the two interested parties 
acce])t will be met by the bank Honoraria and costs due to expert valuers 
and thf>se deciding dis])utes wall be reckoned separately, and should be 
parti} paid ])y that dis]mtant whose original estimate is furthest removed 
from the tinol estimate. 

It an estimate of damage do not give rise to an indemnity, the insured 
person's claim not being justified, the insured jierson must pay the costs of 
inspection and the attendant travelling costs, which e.Kpenses must not 
ever be computed at l<‘ss than forty pesos. The policy will be declared 
null and void and the amount of the premium ensured to the bank if the 
auK^iint of such expenses be not paid within eight days in specie or by the 
icmittance of a guaranteed note If no agreement be reached as to the 
e^'timate, experts will be nominated to settle the dispute amicably or a se- 
cond inspection will be made when the stipulated costs have been paid in 
advance 

The bank reserves the right to refuse an application for insurance with- 
in fifteen days of the date at which it is signed, returning in this case 
the amount of the premium. Simikirly it may at any moment annul a policy 
aftei giving eight days’ notice and returning the premium or a proportion 
thereof, the proportion retained corresponding to any losses sustained which 
it may have recognized. 


§ 3. Tlir AC'I'XVITY OF THE DEPARTMENT FOR INSURANCE AGAINST II 

The development of this department in the short period which has 
elapsed since its foundation is due not only to the exercise of a monojxoly 
ill insurance agjiinst hail, but also to the intensive piopaganda which the 
bank's agents have carried out in the country in support of this brancli of 
agricultural insurance. It has come to be almost twice as prodiietive as 
it was formerly, when it w^as practised by private companies. 

The private companies who covered this risk were “ Nacional " 
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and " La Rural The bank bought theii j)aper on 9 July and 9 September 
i()Tj, tor ro,ooo and ib.ooo pesos, res])ectively. 

The hail dej)ar1ment was created in l'ebruar> i()ij As has been seen 
the monopoly in lliis form ot insurance was instituted at tlie end of iQij, 
by meins of the pmclia^^e of the papci ol thc‘ private coiiijianies with wliich 
paper business was b(‘gun Tlie fiisl results obtained weie certainly most 
encouraging, the receipts ot the hail dcpaitment in the form of piemiums 
reaching in icpa Ot jier cent r>f the jiiodiict of this branch ot insurance in 
the whole country , namch 47, |(> ] pesos as against 7,0,000 ]iesos leceived 
b\ the })iivate conijianies 


Tabtk 1 Bvsincss oj ihe lim! l)e[>arhnent hom 1912 to icp^ 


Ytai 

Insured Cdpitul 

I’ebO'; 

Pre miuins 

Number Aim unt 

Pesos 

Indemnities 

Total Amount Pcrtoutiut 
ol pr^mmius 
Ksn ved 

1912 

i, 537 , 02 Q 

i .543 

47 . 4 *''-! 

«.977 

19 21 

1913 

3,02 5, 1(K) 

4.031 

93.637 

27,89^ 

2977 

1914 

1,065,697 

1,618 

43,^71 

I(i,25() 

24 63 

1915 

2 . 4 « 5.309 


77.011 

2,410 

3-13 

Total 

8,111,195 

ir.<> 5 <) 

261, <118 

49,539 

1895 


This table shows the progress of tJie business oi tlie hail departmenf 
from 1912 to 1915, inclusively But it would U dillicnlt to eslimale Ihu 
institution's activity onl> from these figuie'' Thus as legaids j()T 2, this 
year was, in the fiivSt ])lace, that in which business was begun , secondly 
it was iucoinplete since the hail dc^iartiueut was not founded until lAdnuary; 
and kisth it was that in which the mono])olv ol this biancli of insurance did 
not }et esist After this monojioly was established in 191 5 much 
higher figures wxTe retiched It would howevei he veiy iiske to accept 
the data tor this year uureseivedl> as an indev to the institution's aclivitv 
in the matter of hail insurance , for it was m this year that tlie pmchase 
of the pa])er of the comjianics, of which we have S])(>ken, was effected, and 
the puldished statistics do not vS])ccify wliat revciuu* was obtained l>y the 
bank’s department exclnsivety, and what emanated from these companies. 
The data in question thcrefoie evidently indicate larger smn^ than would 
such as truly rejnesented the department’s activity in this year The re- 
sults obtained in r()T4, the year of the application of the monopoly, 
which might have given us the noiiiial level, are, on the contrary, furthest 
removed from it. The table shows that the figures for 1914 have under- 
gone a considerable reduction as compared with those of other years. The 
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reason for this is that the meteorological conditions prevalent throughout 
the ordinary seed time of 191.1 made the year quite abnormal. Ver}^ abun- 
dant atmos])heric ])rccipati()ns placed extraordinary difficulties in the way 
of agricultural work in several districts and entirely prevented it in others 
All this brought about a general disturbance of agricultmal production in 
its initial ])eriod, and pr(‘ vented the hail department of the vState Insurance 
Bank from the full acti\dt3^ which would have characterized it had sowing 
been effected abundantly and rajndly. On the oilier hand 1915 w£is distin- 
guished in Uruguay by abundant agricultural ])roduction, especially of 
corn, and in consequemee the business of the hail department was steady 
and ])ros]jerous. The data for 1915, as given in the table, may be taken 
most nearly to represent this institution's normal course of busim'ss, 
and thus it is possible to see the development acconqdished. 

Otliei considerations also folhnv on an examinarion of this table. If 
the amount of the ])remiums received be compared with that of the indem- 
nities paid, it will be seen that when 30 per cent has been deducted, as the 
amount of costs of administration, there remains an appreciable balance 
which hitluulo has gone to swall tlie bank’s precautionar} fiiml. 

Table II show's the sums assigned to the reserve fund of the hail de- 
partment ot the vState Insurance Bank, the ])rogress of wliich fund best 
shows the good working of the institution and the solidit} of its business. 


Taju.e II - Sums assigned to the Keserve Fund of the Hml Department 


Yrat 

\raount ii> Peso^. 

1912 

5 . ('53 


2,500 

1914 

If), 000 

ms 

30,000 


We end these brief notes on the activit> of the Hail De])artment b\ 
Table 111, which show's how the business of i<)i3 was distii])uted among 
the different kin<ls of ciops instired ' 
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TABiyE III. Dtsirihuiion of Business among Ike various Crops insured in 1913. 


I Cultivated i ^ [Insured Premiuiiis j Indemnities 

Crops ' I iimured by | j ! 

j Area ' Bank j I Received j Paid 




1 Hectares 

Hectares 

Pesos 

I*eaos 

Pesos 

Corn 


1 330,252 

129,577 

2,371,026 

71,131 

2 1550 

I/inen 


' ’>6 «53 

2 *>,133 

524.53‘>j 

I 5 . 73 f>| 

2,064 

Oats 


^0,412! 


66,158 

^.308 1 

171 

Canary Grass 


9301 

4Q4 

15237 

6og 

56 

Barley 

. . 

1 1,^89 

274 

5,132 

25(>| 

— 

Vines 


{ (>>» 03 j 

179! 

43,«^72 

2633 

172 


Total . 

, ■4i5,97<)| 

150,480! 

3,025,960 

93,67 3 

27,295 



MISCEIXANEOITS INFORMATION REI.ATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ALGERIA AND REGENCY OF TUNIS 


Till. CENTRAL AIv(rKRI\N \Nl> TUNISIAN' FUND FOR A(,UICUV1 TO RLtNSUR- 
ANCFIN ii)i‘y 

From the reports submitted to the extraordinary general meeting of 
26 April igi6 wc take the following figures as to the progress of the fund in 


1915 : 

I Insurance against Hatl 

I rancs (i) 

Policies in force in 1915 1 . 5^9 

» » » 1914 ^3^>9 

i e. an increase of 320 

Insured value in 1915 40,842,638 

I9M 34.332,502 

1 e an increase of 6, 510,1 3(1 

Assessments in 1915 582 158 

» ') 1914 . .... 

i e. an increase of 33 373 


The cases of payment of indemnities numbered 317 and their amount 
was 1,162,938 francs. 

2. Insurance against Mortality among Live Stock. - For the fifteen 
federated funds for insuiance against mortality among live stock the re- 
sults for 1915 were as follows : 


Number of poUcies 197 

Value of insured animals 1,193,475 francs 

Assessments 33.388 » 

Indemnities 28,186 

Percentage of assessments constituted 

by indemnities 84 % 


(i) 1 franc =»• 9 ^ at par 


4 
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Insurance against Fire. 



191^ 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Number of policies . . . . 

342 

1,086 

1,19^ 

1,495 


franca 

franca 

francs 

francs 

Insured value 

5,188,043 

19,112,523 

23,899,851 

37,364,682 

Net assessments 

45.592 

146,788 

174,262 

281,419 

Indemnities paid .... 
Percentage of assessments 

31,938 

83.147 

83,454 

120,245 

constituted b}" indem- 
nities 

70 % 

57 % 

48 ro 

4 .J 0 


FRANCK. 

THi: Ml TirAE ^CiRICl^Ul I RAU FIKK JXSURANCF: SOCUvTV OK THU 1 \ST ON i 
IANl^\RV — AnnaU^ th la Mutuahti ci di la C oopindnai ai^/u //t »* lOri'-', 

I'^SIU of 


On I January 1916 the Mutual Au^ricultural Fire Insurance Societ> 
the East reinsured 849 communal funds, distributed among the funds ot 


the district as follows 

Haute-Marne 438 

Vosges 131 

Jura 76 

Haute-vSaone . . ^ 73 

Meurthe-et-Moselle 62 

Doubs 52 

Sa6ne-et-Koire 17 


The number of these communal societies increased jirogressively, in- 
fluenced by the great advantages they afford to agricultural labourers. 
The following table shows this development, of which the regularity is wor- 


thy of emphasis : 

On I December 1905 10 societies 

On X January 1906 1x5 >> 

» 1907 425 )> 

. » 1908 502 » 

» 1909 560 » 

)) 1910 637 )> 

' 1911 762 )) 

1912 778 )) 

» 1913 815 » 

» X914 848 )> 

» 1915 849 » 

» xgxb 849 » 
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The number of members effectively insured is j)ro})ortionate to the 
number of policies, which has successively reached the following levels : 


On 1 January 190b 

... 21 policies 

' 1907 

. . . 1,824 

)) 

'» 1908 . . . > . 

■ • • 3.522 

> 

) 1909 

• • ■ 5.325 


> 1910 .... 

. . 

» 

)' 1911 .... 

. . . 9.492 


1912 .... 

. . . 12,140 

) 

9 19IJ .... 

. . . 14,617 


1914 . . . 

. . . 17.252 


> 3915 .... 

■ ■ • 19.539 


1916 

. . 21,113 


The capital guaranteed by the mutual society has increased like the 

number of the insured, that is to say in 

pro])ortion to the subscribed po- 

licies. This caintal, which is the chief a‘=iset of the 20,000 members, reached 

annually the following amounts : 



On 1 January 1906 . . . 

. . 283,100 

fr. 

' 1907 .... 

. . 14.901,025 


i()o8 .... 

• • 29 , 5 () 2,477 


) I ( ) 0 <) . . . 

. . 44,439,428 


1()10 . . . 

. . (X), 872, 485 

9 

T<)II . . 

• • 79.944.4^^5 

)) 

1 ()I2 .... 

. . 101,742,995 

) 

39IJ .... 

• • 123,585,836 

)) 

191.4 . . . 

. . 140,113.616 


‘ 1915 .... 

. . 168,186,436 

9 

» KjlO ... 

. . 184,82c), 266 

9 


The net premiums received were as follow^s . 


In 1905 

• • • • 45-75 

fr. 

In 1906 

.... 1^,673.25 

9 

In 1907 

.... 32,058.75 

1) 

In 1908 

.... 5 o, 4 (-V. 5 « 

1) 

In 1909 

• • • • t18.338.95 

9 

In 1910 

.... 89.120.12 

» 

In 1911 

. . . . 112.841.40 

» 

In 1912 

.... 138,890.86 

1) 

In 1913 

.... 164,435.60 

)) 

In 1914 

. . . . 188,853.60 

)) 

In 1915 

• • • • 207,573.30 

)> 
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The amount of indemnities paid for fires was : 


In 1905 
In 1906 
In 1907 
In 1908 
In 1909 
In 1910 
In 19TI 
In 1912 
In 1913 
In T914 
In 1915 


0.00 fr. 

11,54370 

25,257.40 » 

39,287.80 

20.485.45 « 

36.650.45 » 

61.387.50 » 
43,069.25 )- 

68.875.50 » 

I50.-573-30 •> 

94 . 133-94 '> 


ITALY. 

I THE PROruS^LS OK .Sl.N.VI'OR CONTl’.<? l,A\VPOK COMPKXLIM. TIIK INSURANCU 

Ol' LAND AC.AIN.ST THE ACCIDENT.S OF I’LAS.VXT.S’ LABOl’R — Srnato del 

Res^no Lti>islati 4 ra \Xiy 1st scit-iion Hill, Kfio Docuincnti no ,17 

In the sessions df 12 and 16 December 1916, that is to say almost sim- 
ultaneously, two proposed laws for rendering insurance against the acci- 
dents of agriculture compulsory were considered and developed in the Se- 
nate and the Chamber of Deputies (i). 

One of these is due to the initiative of the deputies Borromeo, Venino 
and Belotti, the other to that of Senator Conti. We have already dealt with 
the former (2). Although the ideas of the proposer of the second scheme 
are fortunately already well known we will recall its basic principles : 

(1) 111 0011110011011 with the problem of mstiranco agaiii'^t the accidents ot af^Timltuial la- 
bour the (General Confedeiation ot I#aboui recently passed the loUowuig order of the day . “ The 
directing council of the General Contederation of labour aflirms anew its previously exi^rcssed 
wishes as to the necessity of a'complete insurance of labour against sickness, disablement and 
old age, 111 Older to complete the accident insurance The council asks the government to 
promulgate the promised law as to agricult uml accidents, and in it to take into account the chief 
desiies expressed on various occasions by the organizations, namely : a) that insurance be com- 
pulsory and protect without distinction all labourers on the soil and all agricultural en- 
terijr'se attaching to U, mcluding small proprietor cultivutois, b) tliat the right of agricultural 
labourers to insurance against temporary disablement be recegnized; c) that the insurance 
be entrusted to mixed and obligatory unions and completed by reinsurance with the |>^ational 
Accidents Fund , d) that when the law as to agrlcniltural accidents is promulgated labour be 
given juster repre sen tat ion on the council and committee of the National Accidents Fund ». 

Other desires for compulsory insurance against agricullural accidents were recently formu- 
lated in the meeting of representatives of the organization of the agricultural labourers of the 
province of Reggio and Emilia — who asked that such rnsuiance should be enltuated to the 
National Accidents Fund — and by the agricultural commission of the Eeogue of Socialist 
Communes. 

(2) International Review of AgricuUutal Econemtes, June 191^, pp, 61 et seq. 
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1) Insurance against the accidents of labour is made a burden on 
land as constituting an inherent obligation of xHoprietorship. But this 
principle is neither absolute nor general. Kxceptions are made in favour 
of a property held on lease, in the case of which the obligation and liabi- 
lity to insure devolve on any lessee who has undertaken cultivation in 
which the proprietor is not interested. 

2) Insurance is entirely the responsibility of the proprietor if he 
cultivate his land or realize its value directly. It is the responsibility of 
the lessee if the land be let. If the land be granted on the system of me- 
tayage or another profit sharing system, the costs of insurance are divided 
between the proprietor and the occupierorwn’/rt)Yr, the division being equal 
if products be shared equall^^ If all products be not shared exactly 
equally, two thinls of the insurance premium are charged to the landowner 
and one third to the metayer or occupier. 

j) Insurance, saving in the excejitional cases enumerated under 4), 
is applicable without distinction to all agricultural labourers, including the 
peasants - men and women ~ who are constantly or temporarily employed 
on any work indisi>ensable to tilth, agricultural production and fanning, 
including such works as. owing to their necessary connection with and 
dependence on the production of a property, cannot be considered to be 
otlier^than agricultural, and those habitually or exceptionally practised 
in dwellings, farms, dairies, presses, cellars, cisterns, and every other kind of 
labour of an agricultural character, if it be indispensable to tilth and agri- 
cultural pioduction. 

4) Insurance is not com])ulsory for ])easants of either sex under thir-’ 
teen and over seventy years old. Such peasants if em])loyed on works al- 
ready coiitem[dated by the law on accidents in industries and enteiqmises 
(unified text of 31 January i(/)4 no. 51) will still be insured according 
to the terms of tliat hw. 

5) There can be no indemnifications except in the case of accidents 
which lesult in death or ]>ennanent disability, entire or partial, due to a 
traumatic cause consequent on work. 

6) Notice must be given of every accident by the victim or his fam- 
ily, within five days of its occurrence, to the owner or lessee ot the pro- 
perty. If such notice be not thus given the injun'- will be taken not to 
have been caused by the work, 

7) A workman who is the victim of a simple accident must, if request- 
ed to do so by the insuring establishment, remain in a hospital for the 
time needed to determine the causes of the accident, in order to hasten 
his cure and diminish the accident's consequences. If he refuse unjustifia- 
bly to do this he loses his right to any indemnity. 

8) The amount of the indemnity is 2,500 lires (i) in the cases both of 
death and of permanent and absolute disablement, but in the case of death 
it is reduced to 1000 liras if the deceased be not married and have no faniiV 
to maintain, and is paid to his heirs. 

(i) I lira 9 % d. at par. 
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9) A request for the revision of an indemnity is not acceded to unless 
it be proved that the first paA^ment was made erroneously or unless the vic- 
tim's physical condition be further modified as a result of the accident. Such 
request may be made only once, and not earlier than three months — or 
one month in the case of a death — after the payment of the indemnity. 

to) Action to obtain the indemnity must betaken witliinsix months 
after the occurrence of the accident determined by the certificate and the 
judgement of the magistrate. 

11) The principle of free choice of an insuring establishment is main- 
tained. It is included in the law already mentioned, as to the accidents of 
industrial labour. 

12) The extent of the proj)erty in relation to its various crops, all of 
which must be mentioned and classified in the rules, is taken as a basis for 
fixing the insurance premium. 

Foi small properties having an area of less than half a hectare (i) the 
premium is halved. 

13) The determination of disputes as to the nature and the impor- 
tance of tlie consequences oi an accident is reserved to a college of ai biters. 


* 


* 


♦ 


Kt, THE MUTUAL INSURANCE. OF DIVE STOCK lNT>'Nl)i:i) FOR UFTCHERV -- 
A PiKoccHi in La MutuaUid Ai^rana, no Ronu, 10 Noxemixr 

In Italy since the law on .sanitation of 22 December 1888 lias been ap- 
plied, an attempt has been m«ide to compensate for losses consequent on the 
sequestration ot butt hers’ meat, by insuring the animaD with associations 
constituted on the ])rinciple of mutuality, by forming municipal insurance 
associations, or by insuring them with private joint sto('k societies. A great 
association formed for this pur])ose wa.s active in North Italy, but failed 
and went into liquidation. On the other hand small societies, each of them 
active in a more or less limited sjfiiere, as for instance a slaughterhouse, 
have had better results. The mest important of these are the slaughter- 
houses of IMilan, Turin. Rome, Mantua, Bergamo, Bologna. Florence and 
Na])les. It will certainly be useful to show the organization and results of 
one ol them,’ that of Milan, the growth of which is appareid from the fol- 
lowing figures. 


(i) I hectare ~ 247 acre* 
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Year 

No. 

of Maubers 

Receipts 

liras 

l^xpcncL'lure 

liras 

Iiideniiiities Paid 
liras 

Annual Profit 
liras 

1902 . 

• • 25 

i 54 .^ 9 < 3-35 

114.899.35 

98,271.20 

40,000.00 

1903 . 

. . 

155.372.93 

127,894.41 

102,150.78 

27.508.52 

1904 

, . — 

253.394.35 

124.854.05 

201,355.09 

28,510.30 

1905 . 

. . -- 

188,384.50 

170.168.55 

140.304.46 

18,215.95 

190b . 

. . 

191,174.09 

i()b,8(>8.24 

139.970.37 

24.305.85 

1907 

. . 

199,237.57 

158.022.52 

132,311.90 

38,215.05 

iqo8 

. . 

187,498.82 

167,079.23 

141,286.45 

20,419.59 

1909 . 

. . 

173.892.97 

149.235.99 

ii(),624.23 

24,657.01 

iqio 

• • 2b5 

179,1 5().02 

250.093.7^'* 

124,943.90 

29,062,24 


This association comprises butchers, live stock dealers and dealers on 
commission. The members undertake to insure with the society all their 
live stock intended to be butchered. Insurance was at first limited to ani- 
mals attacked by tuberculosis or anthrax but was extended to cover all 
animals secjuestraled in consequence of a statement that they were affected 
by any disease. 

ITemiunis are fixed at the following rates : oxen, i lira ; foreign cows 
and bulls, j liras ; home cows and bulls, 5 liras ; thin oxen, 3.50 liras ; calves, 
0.10 lira. The society's ])roperty is made u]) of admission fees, insur- 
ance ])remium‘-, the lesults of selling the remains of animals, interest 011 
invested sums, re])ayments of expenses chargeable to insured persons and 
the reserve fund. The admission fee is 25 liras together with a ])reminm 
annually determined by the members' general meeting, according to the 
amount of the reserve fund as shown by the last balance-sheet. The 
reserve lund is made u]) of a determined ])art of each year's balance, certain 
piofits })i escribed because thev have not been withdrawn within a year of 
the ila> on which they became withdrawable, and ])remiums paid in addi- 
tion to the admission fee. Indemnities are ])aid when a declaration of the 
sequestration is delivered to the slaughterhouse’s veterinary office. ITom 
this moment the society- becomes the owner of the animal, and is responsible 
for all tolls, costs of slaughter and destiuction and knacker's fees. 

The net ])rofits are distributed as follow's: one quota to the reserve fund 
(this was during the first tw'o yeats 50 per cent, of the annual net jirofits); 
3 ]XT cent to the manager ; 2 ]xt cent, to the staff ; the remainder to the 
members in shares proportionate to the ])remiums they have paid, if the 
amount of the sums repaid to them because of casualties do not suri)ass the 
total amount of the premiums. 

The association is represented by the members’ meeting, the adminis- 
trative council and the manager. For the annual inspection of accounts 
there are three commissaries for the accounts and twT) deputies for them. 
To decide disputes there is a commission of five members of whom three 
do not belong to the society. 

Such are the fundamental principles on which this association is orga- 
nized and on which it works. It enjoys the favour not only of those 
interested in it but also of the communal authorities. 
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As for municipal insurance this has been profitably introduced in a 
voluntary fonn in a slaughterhouse of the Abruzzi, that of Aquila. It has 
two branches — insurance against losses caused by leprosy among pigs and 
against losses of cattle caused by ictherus, tuberculosis etc. The x^remiums 
for cattle are; 5 liras for milch cows, i lira for bulls, oxen and cows not be- 
longing tc a race of milch cows, and 0.60 lira for weaned and 0.20 lira for 
unweaned calves. For pigs the premium is i lira. 

For each head of cattle the communal fund pays an indemnit}' cal- 
culated according to the weight of the four quarters at market prices, less 
0.15 lira a kilogramme, in the case of milch cows and o.io lira in the case of 
other cattle. As for pigs the fund pays the amount of the animaks full price, 
less 5 liras in the case of a boar and less 12 liras in other cases. Animals 
foj which indemnities have been paid of course remain the property of the 
communal adminivStration. There are s])ecial provisions against frauds. 

Fastly joint .stock societies have also been constituted in Italy for this 
object. They are not numerous however and their activity is usuall3' 
unimportant. One of them - perhaps the most important in virtue of 
the funds of w^hich it dis])osed - was recently dissolved after having 
attempted to extend its sphere over most of the kingdom 


* 

* ♦ 

THr KTUylvvS FOK THF DISTRICT OFFICES OF VGRICUETUKAD MUTl AUTY 
La Muiualtia Ap,rurta^ organ of the IsUtuto Nazionalt la Mutuali-td no 

Rome, January 


Recently, as is well known, various district offices of agricultiual mu* 
tuality were lounded in Italy, at Turin, Genoa, Florence, Mantua, Reggio 
in Calabria and Palermo. The htitnio Nazumale per la Mutualita Ap^rana, 
which was the promoter of these offices, has now thought it opportune to 
draw u]) special rules for their use and the use of those which would 
gradiialh be formed in other districts. We resume the fundamental 
princijdes of these rule*^ ; 

The constitution of a district office of agricultural mutuality is first 
of all accordant with an agreement between the local administrations and 
the National ln.stitute of Agricultural Mutuality already cited. This agree 
ment specifics the method of working. Its aim : 

a) to multiply mutual funds for insurance against mortality among 
live stock, to assist their adminivStrative and technical installation, and to 
give them an impulse to federation and reinsurance ; 

h) to disseminate, especially among small farmers and small pro- 
prietors, knowledge of the hygiene of rearing live stock and the use of asso- 
ciation with a view to zootechnical improvement ; 


(3) 1 kilogramme - 2,2 lbs 
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c) to popularize the rules for the constitution and the good working 
of co-operative and mutual institutions (mutual insurance against losses 
from hail, fire, accidents of labour etc.), and to disseminate thrift and 
popular education in the country ; 

rf) to organize carefully the collection of complete statistics as to 
mutual societies and data relative to their working. 

The action of the office extends into every district and is exercised , 
i) by oral propaganda, 2) by the circulation of pamphlets of propaganda, 
3) in pursuit of its aim, that of determining the formation, installation and 
administrative control of mutual societies. It will enter into relations 
with the itinerant chairs of agriculture and the authorities and institutions 
which can best assist its action. 

The resources necessary to its work are formed of the quota paid tor 
partici])ation by the institutions belonging to it (provinces, communes, 
savings funds, popular banks, agricultural unions, etc ) by the Slate's 
contributions and by other eventual receipts. The work of the office is 
directed by a managing comniitee composed of five members chosen fiom 
the deh‘gates of institutions making grants and from the best known local 
persons, besides the representatives ot the Ministries of the Interior and of 
Agriculture This commission chooses from its own number a president, 
a vice-])resident and a secietary. Its task is to see that the funds, of which 
we have already spoken, are regularly employed. The office is entrusted 
to the care of a director, who should he a specialist in agricultural subiects 
or a veterinary surgeon and who is nominated by the National Institute of 
Agricultural Mutuality. 


I \ NHVV Mi'll VI, INvSUK \NC} h()Cl^T^ Vl.AINSl THE VCCIDENTS Oi VGRI- 
CUViUKE. 

Pending the law on the conipulsor> insurance of peasants a mutual 
society for insurance against the accidents ot agriculture (i) has lecently 
been formed at Rome under the name of “ Terra Italica " The initiative 
was due to the syndicate for the insurance of woodcutters and the society 
has gained the adherence of most of the members of that syndicate and 
of many farms in the various districts of Italy. 

* 

* ♦ 

-> ITALIAN vSAVINGS ON 30 JUNE uu6 

Wc take the following data from the Esposizione finanziaria fatta alia 
Camera del Deputati nella Seduta del 14 Decenibrc 1916, the report made Ly 


(i) For the other rauiual funds for insurance against the* accidents of ainiculturL acluc 
in Italy see JntemaUonal Rmew of Agncultural Ecofwmm^ January uur, PP 4'1'53 
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the Minister of the Treasury, Signor Paolo Carcano, on the situation with 
regard to savings deposits on current account and in interest-bearing bonds 
on 30 June 1916: 


Savings Deposits on Current Account and in Interest-hearing Bonds 
on 30 June 1916. 


Issuing Institutions : 


Deposits on current account bearing interest .... 50^,660,392 liras 

Jnsiituiions of Ordinary Credit : 

Number of existing institutions 121 

Subscribed capital 566,381,030 

Paid-up capital 548,872.933 

r>ep(^sils : 

Ordinary and in interest-bearing bonds 5 53 » 5-1 0^67 7 

Savings 354,204,069 


607.7537d^> 


Popular Banks : 

Number ot existing ])anks 323 

Subscribed capital ; 81,284,410 v 

Paid-up ca])ital 8o,52(),i75 >' 

Deposits : 

Ordinary and in interest-bearing bonds 230,309,310 a 

Savings 477, (>32, 799 »» 

707,942,i(H) » 


Other Co-operative Banks : 


Number of existing banks 311 

Subscribed capital 43,292,2(>9 » 

Paid-u]) capital 42,749,718 » 

De]>osits : 

Ordinary and in interest-bearing bonds 172,991,152 

Savings 358,699,802 » 


531.690.954 » 
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Ordinary Savings Banks : 

Savings deposits : 

Credit of depositors 2,678,088,923 liras 

Deposits on current account and in interest-Vjearing 
bonds : 

Credit of depositors and amount of bonds in circulation 226,971,583 

2,905,060,506 *1 


Savings Banks and Postal Banks, 

Number of books 6,382,949 

Credit of dejiositors 1,987, (>39, ()()7 


Monti di Pietd (Pawning institutions^: 


Drdiiiviry de])osits and inten^st-beaiing bonds .... 120,285,037 

Savings deposits 125,081,842 


-45.3^6,879 

Rural Lunds 

X^arioiis trust de])osits ii2,335,7(k) 


vSrMMARY. 


Ordinary Deposits 1,808,767,151 liras 

Savings Deposits 5,981,347,432 ' 

Deposits in Rural I'unds 112, 335. 76^) » 


Total . . . 7,902,450.352 


Thus Italian savings amounted altogether on 30 June to 

7,902,450,352 liras, as against 6,490,690,179 liras on 30 June 1910 Tlie 
greater part of the amount — about five thousand millions — entered, as 
ajipears from the table we have just given, the ordinary and postal sav- 
ings banks. The total sum of the deposits in the ])opular banks, the riual 
fundvS and the other co-operative banks — 1,351,968,832 liras ~ wa . also 
notable and shows what confidence these institutions inspire. 
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RUvSSIA. 

FINNISH SOCIKTll^:S FOR INSURANCE AGAINST MORTAIJTY AMONCi DIVE STOCK 
IN Kji^ — Bidrag till Fixjland& oflicielle stati^lik : Forsdlcriiigsiiuspcktouns buktlelse 
angaeiide de lokala brandstods-och kreattirsf6rsaktiiig*rf6rej;iiiiganiufe. veiksanihtt tindt*r 
ar 191^ {Official Statistics of Finland : Report on the CondUton of Bathwtck and Parish So- 
cieties for Insurance against Fire and Mortality among Live Stock in 1913) Helsingfors, 1915 

At the end of 1913, 121 societies for insurance against mortality 
among live stock were active within spheres of less area than a government. 

They were distributed in the various governments as follows : 


Government of N^dand 5 

)) j) Abo and Bjbriieborg . . 7 

» Tavastehus 3 

)' Viborg 25 

» Saint Michael 5 

» w Kuopio 5 

) )' Vasa 59 

> Uleaborg 12 

Total . . 121 


The number and value of the insuied animals were at the end of 1913 


as follows 

Horses, j 34,162 valued at 12,026,073 marks (i) 

Horned cattle 40,261) » » 4,497,(172 

Small live stock. ... — » 23,673 > 


Total . . 16,547,718 

If to these figures be added those relevant to the four societies which 
are active throughout the country, we find that animals wvie insure 
agaiust mortality as follows at the end of Kjig: 


Horsds 

62,^23 

valued at 23,J44,oii marks 

Horned cattle. . . , 

57.«45 


vSmall live stock. , . 

— 

" " 23,673 


Total. . . . 30,.)83,48 j )> 

Of the total number of horses 20.2 per cent, were insured, of that of 
horned cattle only ^,9 per cent. 

Of the local .societies thirty-three insured only horses and four only 
horned cattle, the remaining eighty-four insuring both horses and horned 
cattle. 

From the point of view of the importance of the risks covered these 
societies can be grouped as follows, the figures having reference to the num- 
ber of societies : 


(1)1 Finnibh mark * 9 d at par. 
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Societies iosurmg 

Societies Insuring 

Societies Insurmg 

Societies insuring 

Societies msuring 


less than 

from 50,000 to 

from 100,000 to 

from 200,000 to 

500,000 marks 

Yefti* 

50,000 marks 

100,000 marks 

200,000 marks 

500,000 marks 

or 

more 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

1 Per- 


ber 

centage 

bei 

centage 

ber 

centage 

ber 

centage 



ber 

1 centage 

1905 

10 

179 

13 

23 2 

19 

33 9 

II 

19 6 

3 

1 

5 4 

1906 

18 

237 

17 

22 4 

27 

355 

12 

158 

2 

2 6 

1907 

14 

175 

19 

23 8 

32 

40.0 

T 3 

16 2 

2 

2 5 

1908 

lO 

188 

17 

20 0 

31 

365 

19 

22 4 

2 

2.3 

1909 

16 

175 

17 

187 

1 35 

385 

20 

1 22 0 

1 

^ 3 3 

1910 

22 

22 0 

22 

22 0 

3 « 

1 300 

23 

23 0 

3 

3 0 

1911 

22 

21 0 

25 

' 23 B 

35 

1 33 3 

20 

19 0 

3 

2 9 

1912 

»5 

j 225 

27 

1 243 

37 

! 354 

19 

17 I 

3 

2 7 

IQM 

27 

22^ 

33 

1 27 ^ 

, 38 

1 314 

20 

16.5 

S 

2 5 


The percentage of acx:idents was 1.94 in the case of the insured horses, 
1.33 in that of the insured horned cattle. Indemnities amounted to 1.26 
per cent, of the insured value in the case of horses, i per cent, in that of 
the horned cattle. 

The average indemnity paid was 225.49 for a hor.se, 80.65 

marks for a head of horned cattle. 

The following table resumes the data on this head for the ten years 
for wliicli there is aiithentic statistical material : 


Year 

Number of A.ccident3 

Indemnity 
per 100 marks of 
insured cjipital 

Indemnity per Accident 

Horses 

Percentage 

Cattle 

Percentage 

Horses 

Marks 

Cattle 

Marks 

Hx.)rscs 

Marks 

QittJe 

Marks 

1904 

1.67 

1.68 

I.IO 

1,00 

230.03 

55 -43 

I 9«5 

1.77 

1.94 

0.96 

1.08 

212.53 

52.68 

igo6 . - . . . . ... 

1.60 

1.86 

i.ii 

I.18 

229.73 

55.96 

^907 

1.63 

1.45 

0.97 

1. 00 

I 95 .<i 4 

62 .25 

1908 ... 

1.65 

1. 19 

I.II 

0.87 

224.69 

68.21 

1909 ........ 

1.74 

1,46 

1.16 

1.00 

j 226.70 

65.20 

1910 . • 

2.03 

1.26 

1.20 

0.93 

1 204.80 

71.30 

1911 . . . . . . . .1 

' 

2.31 

1.25 

ils 

0.97 

( 299.22 i 

76.56 

1912 . . . * , . . .] 

2.21 

1.32 

1-37 

1.06 j 

1 214.05 

71.08 

1913 * ' • • — • 

t.94 

1-33 

1.26 

I.OO 

225.49 

80.65 
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The premiums paid in 1913 were as follows 

Por the insurance of horses specially 

horned cattle > 

) reserve fund 
and generally 


112 014 marks 
28 241 
7,224 

95 ^5-2 


Total ^43,331 


This sum constitutes i 53 pei cent of the av^eragc amount of the in- 
sured capital dunng the vear Other receipts and interest etc brought 
the societies 19 970 marks or o 13 per cent of such average amount The 
receipts were thus altogether 263 301 marks or i 66 per cent ol the acerage 
amount of the insured capital Of this sum the following sums were 
spent 

On indemnities 188612 marks or i 19 per cent of the insured capital 
On costs of 


admimstr ition 

■^ 7/^93 

> 0 17 

)) 

On increasing 

reset \e fund 

10,778 

0 07 


On other ex- 

ptnses 

15 184 

0 08 


Total 

240 2()7 

1 51 



There was thus a net profit of 23 040 marks 

Costs oi administration reached 114 per cent and other expcndi- 
ture — costs of organization, interest, etc — 5 4 ])er cent of the prenuums 
received 

The balance-sheets of the societies showed at the end of the >ear, 
when the amount of engagements had been deducted an excess on the re- 
ceipts side amounting to 90 984 marks or 5 50 marks for every 1000 marks 
of insured capital 
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CRKMT FOR COy >NIZA 1 1 ( )X IN ALGERIA 


SOI KCK . 

\VLNuL (J)- Jyt'n Baii(|iu'S Alg<ritniKS et la Baiique de I'AIg^ru (■\li;i.rian Banh and t lit 
Bank <>f ilfitna) in Bii ut dis Scnncts poliiiqucs, ^rd )i^t. year, \ ol. XXX\d — 

U1 Paii^, i«i Deomber 


The CDDsiderable economic development of Algeria in the Iasi ten yeaib 
is proof of the remarkable effort which colonists have made in the domain 
of agriculture, and also of the perfect appropriateness of the financial me- 
thods which have been employed to support agriculture by providing it 
with necessary credit. 

LTom 1901 to 1911 Algeria’s foreign trade doubled, being represented 
in I9i;j by the sum of fifteen hundred million francs (i). 

The success of this effort w'as only rendered possible by the sui)])ort 
given to colonists b}' the hank . The three principal of them are the 
Banqite de V Algetic, which has a privileged issire, and two private houses — 
the Cfedit Fonder d^Algirie and the Compagnie Algmenne, 

M. J. Avenol, from whom we borrow the chief data contained in this 
short study, remarks that the two generations following on the conquest did 
not experience hindrance and imcertainty in vain. Algeria has become a 
country of bold, enterprising colonists, having faith in the future of the 
land and the technique and traditions necessary to deriving profit from its 


(1) 1 franc = at par. 
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soil The colonists are however short of capital : they need credit and 
therefore the collaboration of the banks. The banks have, like the settlers, 
profited by the lessons of an experimental half century and have also tak- 
en on a distinctly Algerian character. In the niidwSt of their business dif- 
ficulties they have worked out their methods and become aware of the part 
the}^ have to play. As years pass their functions become more and more im- 
portant. Agricultural wealth grows with increasing rapidity and receives 
from credit increasingly powerful aid. 

Wc have said that the foreign trade of Algeria has doubled in ten years. 
The value of the paper held by the three chief banks has been multiplied 
by five in the same period and this fact is the measure of the part the 
banks have taken in colonization — a part which has been preponderant. 


§ I. ThK character of the credit afforded to COEONrZATION. 


The problem of credit in Algeria is posed as follows * 

“ It is easy for colonists to procure land, but only uncultivated, bush- 
grown land, or — what is worse — land oveigrown with deep-rooted len- 
tisks and ]3alm-trees. To bring it under cultivation, erect buildings, buy 
machines and build up stock -- all this asks for more than hard work and 
courage. And when a well worked farm has arisen out of the Arabian 
hied, ciiculating funds are still needed, to cover the costs of the see<ls, the 
maintenance and the harvest w^hich allow 1 he annual course of agricultural 
labour. Must the colonist from the outset have all the capital wdiich he 
has to invest ^ Will he be able to contract for a long-term loan, like a 
French landowner who wishes to improve lus property ^ '' 

Land credit as undeistood in France did not seem to be adaj)ted to a 
new country like Algeria. What after all is a mortgage of bush-land worth ? 
A boriower has, as in all countries where the value of the soil has not been 
realized, no assets btit his chances and his hope. It has been deemed im- 
prudent therefore to trust him with capital of wdiicli he would be master 
for a long period. 

Moreover he cannot make his farm in a single year but brings his 
efforts to success gradually. It is enough to grant him every season advan- 
ces proportionate to the harvests which invested capital may be exi)ected 
to produce. The risks of loss ate thus diminished, and progressive efforts 
can be hel]3ed by successive advances for short terms. Thus the creditor 
follows the fortunes of the debtor step by step Each period brings him a 
reward. Each year his security is strengthened by the increased value of 
the property, and lus imntgage, if he have one, has eventually a firm basis. 

This transaction may be compared with that which enables a trader to 
open a credit account : there is no single grant of one loan but a series of 
successive operations. But they are timed more slowly than in the trader's 
case in accordance with the seasons — advances being granted when the 
season opens and repaid at harvest-time. 
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These short loans are banking business and form indeed the chief bu- 
siness of the Algerian banks, which are above all agricultural banks. Their 
paper cetaiiil>^ includes many ordinary commercial bills which represent 
realized transactions and settlements of debts. But it consists largely of 
these loan titles which are in the traditional form of bills maturing in three 
months, tliere being a tacit agreement that they are twice renewable in 
order to bring them into line with the farming cycle. 

It is seen that personal credit is here concerned. Naturally the banks, 
each in its own way, seek to surround their debtors with a network of se- 
curities , but these, excellent though they be, are only accessory, as a])pears 
from what we have already said. The chief dependence is on a just esti- 
mate of any colonist admitted to the benefits of credit. 

Tlic paper of the Algerian banks represents therefore in part short-term 
lofiiis. certainly recoverable with good management, but md maturing 
as rigoTously as ordinary ])ankiiig notes because their realization de])ends 
on the sale oi the harvest. 


^ 2. Tui: .sorucEs or lui: twriTM. assi<;m.:u to AOrRierLTi’KAL credit. 

Obviously the banks cannot tind all the capital required by their bu- 
siness in Algcri i, but must su])ply themselves abroad, tliat is to say in 
J'lance In what form do they acquire this capital — as capital, shares, 
dc])osits at sight or financial bills and in what ]no])ortion ? The very 
sj^ecial chcUacfer of their business <loes not leave their choice entireh' free. 

They cannot count on th<d uninterriqded series ot graduated recei]ds 
uhich gives the desired liquidity to the pa]>er of French banks. 

JMaiiy of their ach^ances are thnl u]) for from eight to nine months in 
a veai. hVom the beginning of the agricultural year the iiumbei so im- 
mobilized increases until the harvest leleases all of them together. A new 
financial eflort is then necessary. Harvest-time, the single period in which 
icvcmic is iccei\'e(l, o])ens u]) a series of numerous settlements - piiicliases 
of harvested products, pax'inent of wages, ]iaynients for transport and various 
acquisitions, rcj)a>'ments. This accnniiilation of pa} iiK'nts within so 
shoit a tim(‘ gives rise to a considerable need of money The banks must 
meet it, for the ]^urchasers of the harvest, with wlioni the movement starts, 
come to them foi circulating funds in the form of seasonal credit. 

This progessive and uniformly periodic nature of obligations <\ui- 
not accommodate itself to resources which are too fluid and unst*ible ' 
banks subject to such tibligations cannot run the risk of being suddeiih 
forced to make large repayments. Therefore they must follt>w’ the example 
of business banks and diminish their margin of liabilities by w^orking 
with a large capital in shares. But where can they find compkanentar}' 
resources in a country poor in capital? On what reserx'oir can tin \ diaw 
in order tt> feed the stream of their business ? Is it possible that an a^^ricul- 
tural country, w^hich has financial resources insufflcieiit for its own needs, 
can escape from strict subjection to the Kuropean banks, by avoiding the 


5 
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too direct effects of the reaction fioni international situations and tight 
nione> -markets, and by acquiring, if not independence, at least a certain 
fnicincial autonomy ^ Algeria seems to be in the privileged position which 
allows of all this. Its two great private banks, the Credit Fonder ddlgerie 
and the Compagnie AlgdienneM^ve in France not only the headquarters 
of their respective companies but also agencies. They act as French 
banks and have succeeded in obtaining de]rositing clients. This direct 
])articipation in the resources of the short-term capital market is a great 
force ' it enables them to divide their debt among numerous depositors, 
rdmost all of whom arc without the preoccupations of ])rofessional finance 
and have markedly regular habits and needs. 

These banks are Urns directly connected with French capitalists and the 
COILS tant level of their resources is the better assured to them. lUit these 
de]>osits, although they are abundant aird relatively stable, have not the 
needed e)asticit 3 ^ In order to have rc^sources at command during the 
eight or ten months of the ])rogressive immobilization of their atl varices 
the banks nuisl be able to redisconnt their pa])er For this they ha\'e locally 
the support of a bank which h<dps them to undertake new ojierations before 
those in course have been completely realized, 'i'hc Bariqne n'r I'Algcne, 
being master of its issues, allows rediscount, ami thus gives to the other 
banking houses the opportunity of making settle ineiits on the volume of 
their business, and jirovides them with the resources in cr (‘dit and sjiecie 
Mhich aie required by the needs of the harvest 


^ j Tm: KOUv of tiii: n.wQur: du i/aigkkh: 

The Ihmqne dt VAlgcne hgi"^ been jirivileged for sL\ty-live years to issue 
notes; and its activity and piosperit\ have inei eased considerabh , esjje- 
cially in the last fifteen years Its jiowers an* large, and its methods are 
based rather on uiihaiiiijerecl experience than on rules Xo cov< r is com- 
judsory for its issue.s , it discounts bills and gives notes in exchange for them. 
Its circulation therefore varies with the necessitif‘s ^)i the moment, is en- 
larged when the need of money is considerable and narrowed in times of 
slagnation.lt is of course limited by a legal maximum. The bank acce])l.s 
foi discount bills bearing two signatures, and if it undertake^ i (‘discount it 
seeks especially foi a direct clientele. It is easy to undetsland that in order 
to associate itself wath the activity of the country the bank must not in 
these circumstances merely acce])t commercial bills, but must bo above all 
an agricultuia) bank and make advances. 

If it be ]:>rofitable to a new comitiy that its fiduciary circulation should 
be important among its necessary means of credit, the ability of a bank issu- 
ing notes to over-develop its business constitutes on the other hand a grave 
danger. It is therefore above all necessary to exclude credit gianted for 
motives of complaisance and to allow credit to have a bearing only on gen- 
uine busines.s. At the price of continued exi)erience the Banque de VAC 
gene has acquired an extremely sure techni(|ue. This fiduciary circula* 
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tioTi, linked without rigidity to the course of its Inisiiiess, therefore pro- 
M’des it with a precious instrnnieiit. Since gold does not circulate in the 
colony, owing to the fact that the balance of trade with the mother-country 
is against it and to native hoarding, the currency is exclusively Algerian. 
The notes are payable to the bearer at sight in silver. 

None the less there is exchange between Algeria and France, the per- 
fect equilibrium between the two monetary systems being due to a curious 
mechanisni (Tcatcd by an administrative convention. The Banque de 
I'Algeric lias opened at the Treasury a current account into which agents 
make payments and whence they make withdrawals. Owing to the costs 
of military occiqxdion public ex|)enditure in Algeria has always exceeded 
local resources. Tlie 'J'reasury would therefore have IkuI frequently to 
reinforce the credit it gi anted, had not this been accomplished automatically 
an<l sinq ly l.^y a utilization of sums placed at the Treasury's dis])Osal by 
Algerians lor the } rgMuent of their foreign debt«. Tlie concentration of 
tliese in the lianque dc r/\b^erie ccmqielled this bank to become Ihe inter- 
mediary for ]i.'iymcnts in h'rance, charging a modeiate commissiqn. In 
virtue of this ceiivvention tlie bank must remit a bill rm the htmie dheasury, 
on demand, to atn orie ]'aying its amount, and such bill is covered hy the 
liauk’s credit account. As foi' Algerian debtors the} receive for their own 
bank notes a. value wliieli can lie realized in I'rance at ]iar. In recent years 
this s\'stem of direct remittances has been largely replaced by iiostal or- 
ders whicli accu'ue to tlic Treasury's account by the medium of ])Ost-oliice 
icceiveTs. Postal administration doc's no more than see that its recei])ts are 
luiiid into the Treasury's current account at the Banque dc rAly^critc and 
the latter is resp(>r.sil)le for settling Algerian debts to the borne countr}-. 

I'rom l<)0,| to the i.ssues of the ]50st-ofhce excecxled tlie amount 

of tlie pa\'merits in the form of postal orders by fifteen hundre'.l million 
francs, for which sum tlie bank became tlie Treasury's debtor, d'his debt 
did not accumulat<‘ for the credit Iralance of the Treasury remained con- 
st:mtly below a luiudred million francs except in the crisis of p 

How was tlie liank able to free itself from the burden ? In the first place 
the Treasury was oliliged to ensiiTe an average annual pa>-meht of one Imu 
dred millions from the home budget, which reiiresented in the])criod imder 
consideration relief to the extent of one tliousand millions. 

For thc‘ otlier five hundred millions the bank was (obliged, failing credit 
in Prance, to utilize its debt in Algeria. This sum did not therefore* lea\a.‘ 
the colony liut represents the new capital applied to its development. This 
new ca|)ital has brnm transferred from France to Algeria 1)y a stroke of the 
]>en , and has been obtained by drawing on the bank which is France's 
chief debtor and which converts home funds into its notes. 

Thus the criterion according to which the Banque dc VAlyerie regulates 
the Algerian money market is perceived, the principle namely of avoiding 
above all else the disproportionate growth of its debt to the Treasur}'. 

The Algerian banks are definitely neither agencies for inaiiaging de- 
] Visits nor agencies for discounting paper. They depend on colonization 
and the amount of their business is proportionate to its progress. It is the 
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new colonists who increase their clientele and therefore they favour them, in 
fact finance them. Credit is vtxy easil}’ obtained in this colony. The ne- 
cessat}" means are supplied by the original mechanism to which we have 
alluded and whicli M. Avenol succinctly and very accurately describes a.s 
follows : 

Three large banks operate in Algeria. Two of them there employ 
ca])ital obtained either locally or in Trance. These resonices of their own 
give them a precious autonomy, btit the course of their tmsiness is slaw. Do 
they not perhaps limit their credit business too rigidly ? 

“ It is the part of the Banque de VAlghieto give elasticity to tlie system. 
An issuing biiiik having a small ca])ital, it finds resources in its notes pay- 
able to bearer * subject to no obligation as regards cover, it makes a cur- 
rency of the credit it affords. It has a direct clientele with whom its oper- 
ations are very impoitant But it also redi.scounts the pa])cr of hanks. 
Its fiduciaiw' circulation constitutes the priiici])al money of Algeria, and 
var>dng with the amount oi business done — is always complementary to 
the ca])ital of the banks. Thus Algeria makes advanced to itself. 

'' rntortuuatcly this circulation has no international value, not be- 
cause it is itself vicious but because Algeria i^ alwaxs iu the position of a 
debtor to the mothei -country. 

“Thanks however to a curious mechauism connecliug Ibcncb creditors 
and Algerian debtors payments are made in francs at ])ar, as thougli Fiance* 
and Algeria were one country. Bv an administrative device the bank is tlie 
only debtor, the Tieasury the only enslitor. This disadvantageous ]H»si 
tion is exactly that whicli gives the bank an interest in jdaying that moder- 
ating lolc which is suited to an issuing bank. It is the course of its indebt - 
edne.ss to the 1'reasury which gives it the data wdience to dettimine the 
rate of (lis<'oiint, and the course of discount makes the supjdy of ca]Htal 
in Algeria jnoiiortionate to sound business 

This necessity of maintaining the cuirent account w’ith the Tieasur> 
at a just level was made jiarticiilarlv clear b> the crisis of 1(112-1913. This 
crisis was an indirect result of the very abundant com liarvt'st and vintage 
of 1910. The resources consequently available cc-rtainly gave a new im- 
jnilse to laud purchase and the bringing of land undca cultivation, but they 
led more particiilaily to expenditure on luxuiies the value of iiu})orts 
increasing by 150 million liaiics in three years — and to speculation. Tn- 
fortunately in 1912 Algerian business ceased to dev^elo]) smoothly and lost 
equilibrium. The patier of the Banqite dc VAh^cnc was increased to (excess 
by rediscounting o])eiati()ns with other banks which found their resources 
largel}^ absorlied by the need for credit. At the same time the debit bal- 
ance of the Bancjuc dc rAI^eric with the Treasury ro.se inordinately, be- 
cause the pioduct of discounted bills was largely sent to hi'ance while the 
bills given by the bank returned to it by the medium of the post-office. 
B)' o]q)ortimeh' raising its decreed rate of discount the Banqtic de VAli^cnc 
jmt a stop to this flow of business, and the tw^o great private banks decitled 
to increase tlieir capital and were thus able to rc-establish equilibrium. 
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Ml I (1 ward Ihowii provincial Ire i^uKr oi MiTiit>bi ha‘- toi^cther 
witli tlic pioMjicial oi i^iskitclicw ui and Alberti drawn u]) an 

iTitcuNtnig scheme for the uiidoim or^ani/ ilioii ol nral m(^rti 2 :i 4 C credit 
in tliuc provinces It seems that tlie scheme will shortly be 

eoiiK law 

It does not exaeth ie])rodnee aii> of llie \ uions s\ stems of moit^a^e 
loans followed m 11k ditteieiit eomitiies of the woild bnt Ins lieen nis]nred 
bv OIK ind another of them, adoj^tmi; tlum jnovisions and modifviiM them 
where neeessu\ to meet the neids of West Canada It Ifas therefore its 
own mdividn ditv dlhoneh it is bxsed on the well known pnneipu of uiior 
ti7 it ion 

lilt <weinmeiit‘‘ of tin three ])ioMnees eited propose to form m eaeh 
of them a speeial oream/ation to be known in Manitoba is the Alamtoha 
Riiril Liedit Assoeutioii ' and to hue its heade]iiarters m Wmni])ei 4 
'1 his assoe iition will have the ehitv of a])|)lMng the svstem of mort^j^ige 
eredit and will be und( i i bond oi manigenunt consisting of five member-, 
The eh iirnian or eomrnissiontr will be the onl\ pennanent official and will 
he ajipouited b\ the government Two membeis of the board will lie 
nomnuted bv the T nioii oi Municipalities and the other tvAO h^ the ^overn 
merit Two of the niemberb of the board will be Conservatives and two 
of them I iberals 

It wih be ])roMded in the Ic'gislation that moiie> will be lent b\ the 
Kuril Credits Association on first mortgages on occupied finiis (mh lor 
tile following ]>uq)Oses 

1) To proeule for the" purchase of land for agncullnrd uses 

2) To provide for the purchase of the equipment feitihzers and h\t 
"‘tock necessir> to the proper and reasonable working of i na rtg ued farm 
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3) To ptovide buildings and enable improvenients on the laud — the 
term iniprr)vements ” to be defined by the board. 

4) To liquidate the existing debts of the owner of the mortgaged 
land, or debts he subsequently incurs for the jiiirposes which have been 
cited, the board at all times first ap])roving such expenditure. 

vSonie es])ecial provivsions of the scheme will now be given. 

The .smallest loan that will be granted is one of .S500, the largest one 
of Sio.ooo. None will exceed 50 per cent, of the value of the land as ap- 
praised for agricultural pnr])Oses. its earning ])ower being piincipally con 
sidered in a])praising. No persons except farmers, actually engaged in 
farming or about to engage in it, will be able to secure loans No borrower 
will be allowed to sell or tran.sfcr his share in the association, which will 
remain permanently attached as })art of the moitgage transaction. If 
he sell his farm the lioard has power to transfer the mortgage and also the 
shares to the purchaser. If he die the mortgage and shares may go to his 
heirs, b'ver)^ applicant for a loan will use a regular proscribed form on 
which will be stated the objects for wliich the loan is to be used. Penal 
ties vill l)e provided for wilful mis-statements. If any borrowci s])end 
any ])art of liis loan for purposes other than those specified in his appli- 
cation, or violate his mortgage contract in any way the board will have 
power to declare his mortgage due and payable at once. All jiayments 
on the mortgages will be made on i December, thus falling due together 
and so reducing the work of admiiiDlering the scheme. Tlie date is 
chosen as being that most convenient to farmers. It is the ])lan to charge 
(S per cent, interest on all overdue payments. All mortgaged l)uildings art 
to l^e itrsiired to the board’s satisfaction. 

Loans will be made only for terms of twenty, thirty or forty years, the 
principal and interest to be repaid in annual instalments adjusted accotding 
to the t"rin Thus a .Si,ooo mortgage for twxmty years will eutad a rejiay- 
ment of ^Sy.22 a year, for priucij^al and interest, and tin’s will di'^charge 
the entire obligation in the twenty )X‘ars. On a thiity year mortgag*^ of 
, Si, 000 the annual payment due will be S71.0J' ; on a forty year mortgage 
of Sx,ooo it will be 63.27. 

The following table shows the annual payments due for a thiity >ear 
mortgage. 
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Yearly Payments for a Thirty Year Mortgage under the Proposed Scheme (i). 
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(>nl3iiaril> it would be evpected that the fanners in Western Canada 
would not caie to assume mortgages running troni tw^enty to forty 
but the new scheme allows any farmer to pay off his mortgage in full at 
any half-yearly period lie will thus, benefit by the low rate of interest 
and the small jiayments and yet have the opportunity of discharging Ins 
mortgage whenever he is in a ])osition to do so 

After the necessar}" provincial legislation has been enacted no nione\ 
will be lent to any farmer until the municifiality in wdiich he resides has sub 


(i) In in iking t hi cilmlation'-. in tvtn a ^llitH au<l a -.mill ditittinst ( "'uni'- 
which would be ab^<»rbc(l m actiwl practice 
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mittecl a by-law to the electors and their majority has voted in favour of 
it. The Act will then be brought into operation in this municipality. A 
municipality by its approval of the by-law will guarantee the government 
against loss on mortgages placed within it to the extent of 5 per cent, of 
the money lent. This measure is intended to improve the security of the 
bonds which will be issued/ and it is not expected that there will be any 
losses. 

When the by-law has been approved the municipal council will ap- 
])oint a committee, either of its own members or otheis, to inspect farmers' 
applications for loans and, at their discretion, to recommend them to the 
board. 

The secretary-treasurer of the municipality will receive all apjdications 
for loans as part of his regular duties and without extra payment from the 
government, but there is nothing to prevent the miinicipalit}^ from arrang- 
ing extra payment for him for this work. 

The proposal of the government is to raise the necessary monc}' by 
offering 5 per cent, bonds, on wliichboth principal and interest will be guar- 
anteed by the government, for sale throughout the ]>iovince and in the 
money markets of the world. It is expected that they will sell at par 
at the present time and that the necessary money will therefore cost the 
government about 3 per cent. The expense of administering the Act is 
exx^cctcd to be not quite i p(*r cent., so that the total average cost of mort- 
gages will be less than 6 per cent, on thirty year loans. 

The government intends the Rural Credits Association never to be 
commercialized. In future years all its capital stock and shares are to 
be held by tlie government, or fanners who have borrowed from it on mort 
gages, and who will have received 5 per cent, of their loans in shares. 

The shares are ex])ected to ])ay a fairly goo<l <lividend, dejHniding en- 
tirely on the profits of the aSvSociation. No dividend.'^ will be paid until 
a reserve account, equal to 20 per cent, of the paid-up capital, lia*^ been 
created. 

The profit in the conduct of the association is expected to come througli 
the cheapness of administration, and the margin which is provided by the 
fact that the rate of interest on rejiayments is lowerthan that on the orig- 
inal loan. 

To set the scheme in operation in Manitoba the government will ar- 
range to borrow from the banks at 5 per cent, the sum of $r, 000, 000 dol- 
lars, and to subscribe for .$100,000 stm'k in the association. When the 
$1,000,000 has been lent on mortgages 3 jiei cent, of this sum, or $50,000, 
will have been subscribed in stock by borrowers. The government will 
then issue guaranteed 5 per cent, bonds, free from all local taxation, to the 
maximum extent of $9,000,000. 

To keeji down the cost of administration th^ government will jirovide 
that the Land Titles Office make no diarge for investigating titles and re- 
gistering mortgages, placed by the Rural Credit's Association, beyond the 
regular registration fees. The government in Manitoba will also provide 
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that the accounting work in connection with the mortgages be done in the 
office of the comptroller general, without charge to the association. 

The rate at which fann mortgages will be secured will involve a saving 
of from I to 2 ^ per cent, in Manitoba and from 2 to 4 per cent, in Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. 

The scheme may have become actual next si)ring. If it prove .satisfac- 
tory the governments of the provinces concerned are expected, in the course 
of a year or two, to tackle the question of what is commonly known a*- “ float- 
ing credit for fanners ”, the loans which carry them over from seed-time 
to- harvest. These now cost from 8 to 12 per cent, and it is ho])ed that it 
will be possible to supply tlnm more cheajily. 



MIvSCRLLAXKOIiS INI-'ORMATION RRl.ATINCJ TO CRlvDlT 
TN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AR(^ENTINE RlvPUBIJC 


THU PK\NCO AKl.l NTlXli, MOKT('.A(.i: HAN'K IN 1 )i=i iyi« hutfnndt n. 
:7 IN ccuiUii 


The results obtained in 1915-1916 have again been iujuriousl\ influen- 
ced by the stagnation of business, which has continiK^d in the Argentine, 
contrary to the hopes raised by an excellent corn har\^est and by tlie great 
need in Kurope for the country's products 

The profits wliich the farmers hoped to reap from abundant harvests 
and the high selling prices in purchasing countries were sensibly" 1 educed 
by the great difficulty of finding ships for tiaiisport and the consequent 
enormous rise in freights, which in many cases, and notably in those ol 
corn and maize, came to surpass the value of the merchandize in the ])rodiic- 
ing country. Hence in the Argentine the price of cereals sank to a level 
wliich left hardly any profit to agriculture ; exportation was arre^tetl , 
and landowners were in consequence much embarassed 

The mortgage banks naturally felt the reaction from this economic 
situation ; and the Franco -Argentine Bank found, in spite of its caution 
in granting loans and its vigilance in exacting due annual payments, 
that the arrears of interest owing to it amounted on 30 June 1916 to 
11,836,777.90 francs. 

In consequence however of the slowing down of business, of the reduc- 
tion of the habitual expenditure of the republic in foreign countries, and 
the reduction of inipotts, the unemployed capital in the banks is very plen- 
tiful and can be obtained on easy terms. Therefore, in spite of the straits 
of landowners, mortgage banks have been obliged^ to lower the rate of in- 
terest on their loans. But, since the cereal harvest in North America and 
Europe was defective, ]jrices have risen in the Argentine, and for some 
time an improvement in the economic situation has been percej:>tible. 
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Bonds. — The bonds, redeemed bonds being deducted, amounted on 
30 June 1916 to 


187,433 at j{ ^ ])er cent 
242,458 at ^.50 ])er cent 
^9,511 at 3 ]X"r cent. 

that is a total of 47(),402 bonds 


representing a nominal capital of 238,701,000 francs. 

Mnrt^a^e Loans. On 30 June 1915 the amount of mortgage hmiLs 
leached 247,751.622 trance. 

During the year T9r5-i()T() the society examined 101 aiijihcatioiis 
for loans, tor a total amount of 4i,i(>5,ooo francs, lutty of them, repre 
senling 13,137,000 fiancs, were rejected, and the society therefore granted 
only fiftvone new loans for a total amount of 28,028,000 francs, of which 
sum 26,(848,000 francs have already been ]>aid , 

On the other hand the society recovered during the year 39,843,072 
francs, by repayments of mature loans, antici])ation of repayments and 
exprojniations. The amount of current mortgage loans diminished by 
I2,9()5,072 francs, iheir total sum being 234,75().55o francs on 30 June 1016 
This sum was mach^ irp as follows 

Urban loans 16,290,950 francs 

Rural ' ... 218.465,600 ) 

~ D»756,55^> 


Tlic rural loans thus ic])resent 9306 jier cent, of the total diiiount of 
current loans 

Payment of Annuities -- The amount ot the annuities falling due 
on 30 June 1915 and not paid on that date w^as 10,^77,879.20 francs 
The half-yearly payments which fell due during the \ear amounted to 
20,299,133.70 francs. The total sum of yearly payments to be received 
betw'een r Jul}^ 19x5 and 30 June 1916 wms therefore 30,677 012 90 fumes 
Of this sum 18,840,235 francs was recovered, so that on 30 June igK) tlie 
amount of due and unpaid annual jiayments w^as 11,83(1,777.90 franc" 
Most of the debtors show excellent dispositions , but the situation in which 
the last few 3’ears ha« placed them makes it difficult for sucli of them as 
were not at first able to meet their engagements to free themscb.es noy. 
It is therefore returns arising out of earlier years which are most ens'h' col 
lected 
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FRENCH COLONIEvS. 


Tin DISCOUNT \ND DO \N TRANSACTIONS OF CODONIAl, BANKS — Oidinan ii'S- 

sif^n oj LJiambii nf Diputu'^, meeting of Ihctmbir ii)i6 Appiudn no Keport in the 

ncinn of thi i omnnssion ioy Affaii^, llu PioUUoralts and ike Colonu^^ eh mu i to 

I \amint a ptopfstd hitt for tin pioro^alton of flu bn ihitc of colonial banks and )f iluii In- 
lau '' 


The discouut and loan transactions ot the colonial banks have not at 
any inoinent been interru])ted , and in vspite of the state of war the lii>nre 
representiin^ these, by far the most interesting of banking transactions 
Irom the point of view of economic activity, shows a very noticeable ad- 
vance on similar figures for previous years 

Marhniqne, — Thus the Bank of MaTtini(]UC did not hesitate to give 
an exce])tional importance to its loans on harvests which rose to the sum of 

4.528.000 francs (i) as against 3,595>ooo francs in I()i3-I9i \ , that is they 
increased by nearly a million In the same way the loans on merchan- 
dise passed from ()7(),ooo francs, their i sum in 1 913-1 ()14, to 14 bp, 000 
francs in 1914-1915 and 1,764,000 francs in 1915-1916 , that is the tiansac- 
tions of this one kind increased in value by 1,100,000 francs in two \ears 

The total amount of the loan and discount transactions of the Bank 
of Martinique, including the negotiation of bills in foieign countries, rose 
from 23,104,000 francs in 1913-1914 to 34,485,000 francs in i()i4-j()i5 and 

37.124.000 francs in 19T5 -i<)i 6 ; that is the increase in two >ears was one 
of fourteen millions or 66 per cent 

Guadeloupe. — The same considerations and statements aie .i])pli- 
cable to the Jkank of Guadelou])e, the advances of which have been in a 
veiy huge })TO])OTtion, as in Martiniejue, in the form of loans on harvests 
This bank in 1914-1(115 made such advancers to the amount of 4,176, foo 
francs as against 3,57(^,000 francs in 1913-1914. 

It is 3:0 be noted that the loans on harvcvsts, although they involve such 
large risks, have been made at a rate tK) higher than loans by the Bank of 
Brance on first -class JTench sei*urities, namely 6 })er cent. In other w'ords 
the Bank of Guadelou])e, which might most legitimately have raised this 
very low rate, has subordinated all consideiations of private intcrcvst to 
care for the public interest. 

As in idartinique loans on merchandise have been notably developed 
(luring the war. Their total rose from 114,530 francs in 1913-191^1 to 
420,500 francs in 1914-1915 and 805,950 francs in 1915-191/1. 

The total stun of the discount and loan transactions of the Bank of 
Guadeloupe, including the negotiation of bills in foreign countries, was 
27,879,670 francs in 1914-1915 and 31,510,440 francs 'in 1915-1916 as 
against 22,767,800 fiaucs in 1913-1914, 


(j) I Iranc <) d ai \ ar 
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Reunion. — The Bank of Reunion has evinced since the very begin- 
ning of the war a remarkable spirit of initiative, taking steps without wait- 
ing for any sort of impulsion, whatevei might be the gravity of the risks 
involved. 

In the first i)lace this bank notified the gov^ernor of the colony as ea^y 
as I August 191^, that is before war had been declared, that it would nK\t 
any needs which might arise if tlie colony should be isolated by the inter- 
ruption of comnuini cations with Paris. Thi.s undertaking had reference 
not only to the needs of manufacture! s, planters and cultivators of every 
descri])tion, but also to those of the colony, even if it should come to be 
deprived of ah imiiortant part of its receipts by the anticipated reduction 
in the i\‘\'emie from cuslonis dues and tolls. The bank offered these ser- 
vices to the colon}' s])ontaneously and thus gave proof of its desire not to 
allow the general intere^^t to suffer. 

Subsequently, when it had advertised in all the newsj^apers of the 
colon}' tli<il it would continue to work as in the ])a^t, it decided to grant 
ach'ances on merchandise at the rate of (> per cent. - a rate less by i ])er 
cent, than that on which the Bank of PVance then made ailvances on the 
best security - to all large an<l small planters, manufacturers and business 
men of tver> dcscrijffion. This rate. lc»w as it w^as in the existing cirenms- 
tance*-, ]>as been yet further reduced since Xovember 1915 to 5 [rer cent, 
for loans on merchandise for export and on most imported w\ares, notably 
lice, that is on almost all meichandise. 

'J'he bank luu done even l>etter in the matter of loans on harve.^ts, 
which are one of the most risky of banking transaction^ and ai'e effected 
onh b}‘ the bank'^ ot the old colonies. In their case it has maintained the 
5 pi ! amt rate whi('h is so tavourable to local agriculture, and is less hy 
I pel cent, than that now charged by the Bank of I'rance on the safest tran- 
saction ^ 

Further, since it reasonably antici])ated from the time of tlie outbreak 
of hostilities a very considerable rise in the price of sugar, the principal di 
tide of ex]X)rt, it recommended all producers, wdietlier large or small, not 
to sell at tlie pri<'es current when thewai began. It advised small jn'oduc- 
ers to form themsd\es into groujis in order to receive the loan whieh it 
wxnild giant them on pledged goods, and to incur re.s])onsibility in the name 
of one of their number, thus avtiiding the payment of regi.stration and.stam])- 
ing dues (three francs a deed). Finally, since the bank believed that the 
ex])loitation of persons of small means by speculators must be avoided at 
all costs, it refused t(» make certain advances on pledges wdiich would have 
had a purel}’ speculative character; and shoith afterwards oigani/axl at 
its owm cost a service of information by cable, thiw ap})rising the po])ula 
tion of the prices whicli the different c douial ]uoduct^ were fetching in 
Paris. 

The loans which the bank granted on the ])rodncts ot tlie colon \ in 
these conditions rose from 5,()i3.ooo francs in icjij Kpq to ioo7g,()(go 
francs in i9i.:|~T9r5 that is to say they were doubled. IkUwxvn ko j 
and J()r5-J9i() the loans on imported merchandise n)se from 
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fi.uKs to () ^()8,o(K) francs aial the total sum of loans on merchandise, 
bo+h imported and e\})ojted, fioni () ^7^ oou francs to 15,502,000 francs 
As regards the total sum of loan and discount tiansactions, including 
Uk negtdiation ot bilK on foreign countries it })assed from 2T,0vS2,290 
Irancs in i()i ^ 1914 to JQ 7()5, joo francs in 1915 iprf) 

J rt nth (jiiiana In (huana the onvileged bank whicli owing to 
the special economic situation of the colon>, transacts business differently 
fron. the othei colomd banks has also venv defmitch faced existing cir- 
cumstances oiil\ from tlu ])onit of mow of the public mteiest a lact which 
IS sufficienlb ]n()\(d ])\ the annual report diawn up In the governor ot 
the colonv on the general situation of (uuana atifl re])rodiKed in the Jour 
r d OfJitHl ot the rcjmbhc of 15 Octobei 1915 We will <piot< horn tin*- 
document only the lollowmg short t.xtric1 

The bank then decided to make advances to the jiuxlucci^ on lluir 
pioduc'ts of vvhie'li tlr re had thus ( ome to be i slum]) and to enable^ them 
to coutimic work bv^ enstirmg the \vag(s of th( workpeoiik 

It should 1)0 re ih/cd tlmt the b mk made thcs( idv uiees on t iw 
products lit the discount latc oi (> jicr cent i veai which fo’ the ioui montlis 
which weie the average term oi the, Irausactions yield* I \ prifllt oi 2 ]h r 
cent 

Tins rate should be eonsidentd ven low 1 )i Omana wlitu n< iiev 
costs as much as 20 per cent It woidd hue I < t n mode ntc e e eii in 1 lam e 
wliere the rate ot disu)uiit ha^ hit il\ i»'>*eu t > is mneh is i) ])ei ^eut 

‘ It sliouhl also be unmmliered tliat the g* ods nkdeed to tlu bink 
luid enilv^ a conventional value that iio one eiiuld h)res».e whui t woukl 
be* })0ssible to realize the '' line of tlmse iiroduets winch weie seeunlv lor 
thi loans 

It may be said that m nndeitaking tiicse Iransae tion . as int ik 
ing other o]i])OTtune sle])s the bank ins be*en led above dl b\ i hi ud 
interpretation oi lis duly as a ])nvik*ged cstablisliiiK nl 

The bank took the point ol view oi tin < oloin k highest «nid 
nio'-l general interest Kai fioni taking Tcstnednc lUeasnies it enlarged 
the svope e)l ds liansaedions It placed no obstacle in (he wm> of the VMth- 
(^rawal i>f de])osited funds it provided the re sources uecessan ioi the con 
timmtnvi oi ludustrv , it mamtamed its low late of discount and rediKcd 
the jneiiinim of its liuwes in spite of the meieased cost of exchange trails 
acliohs 

It ii>]K us liom the re-*port> ol the ikiiik ot Guiana that the figure 
repre •.cntin^ it^ louis em mtiehandise rose in 1914-1915 to T,0]9 000 francs 
as ag uTist i(j2 ;e>o francs m 191 vi()i4 , that is to sa} that the importance 
of the-.c trxnsaclions was multiplied by six As regards the total sum of 
the bank's transactions it reached 9,233,450 franc's m 191 ^1914 9 995,410 
francs in 1919 1915, and 12,4(12840 francs m 1915 1916 

(kneralb , c'redit has been gianteel bv the banks of the old colonies 
since the outbre*ak ot hostilities on terms winch are noticeably better than 
those jirevaknt in France Yet idles much higher than those obtainiug in 
Iano])c hav^e ilways notonously, betm considered normal in the colonies 
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RIJv^vSIA. 


THr Ql LSTiON Ol' rORl'ST CRia)ri IN MNIAM) - \1 STj RIM N {hnnl)- A y- 
svwyv himan antamisesfa nutsuvakuutta lasinan (Th( of Lunlil on tlu Secuiity 

ol Forest MortLj.ij^c ^) , Maalalou^, Helsin4for‘>, Y«ai igib, NumlKT i ). 


The Union ot the Savings Bulks ot I'inland has taken advantage of 
a law of Kjox, which instituted mortgages on wood-felling contracts in the 
inleiests of workers in wood, and has a])proved a detailed scheme lor the 
organi/.ation of foiest ciedit and submitted it to the 408 savings banks in 
tlie coiintiY, inviting them to introduce such credit into their business. 
Savings banks do indeed seem to be w^ell fitted for activity of the kind, in 
right of tluir simple and inexpensive organization tlieir knowledge of 
local hlc\ and then o])poilumties for watching over the mortgaged foiests. 

The clauses of the scIkiik* may lie lesumed follows 

1) The owner of <i loiest causes it to be valued by an expert in for- 
(stn who should ascertain its actual condition, the (|uantity of its wood 
wliieli can Ik sold and the price this wood will aetualh fetch, the total 
«imonnt of wood cut annnalh, and the principles ('>11 which the forest 
slionld be manilaiiied , and h< should draw u]) a '‘hoit ])lan for its manage- 
ment during the lii'-t ten Aears 

2 ] Tlu' owmer ol the ioiest makes a w^ood lellmgcontiact, in tlie name 
of the sa\ mgs bank 01 at its older, aii«l has it ngisteied at tlie office of the 
competent court 

;) IJe then remits to tlie savings bank tlie legistered contiaet and 
11k \aluations, togethei witJi his leepiest for a loan and the othei docu- 
ments iie(‘essa,r\ to a grant of credit secured b\ a mortgage on land. A 
deed of ])ledg( is tlien drawm up accoiding to a form fixed by the savings 
iiank ' ' 

Befoie the owaier of the forest can nceive liis loan he must remit 
to the savings bank a ])olicy insuring the forest against fire Tlie recentl}^ 
termed Union of INhitual Insurance against lure of the I'oiest Owuiers 
of Umland has mseiled in its bv-laws a ])aragiai)h which contemplates 
forest ciedit, and guaiantces au indemnity to an\ one who has lent money 
to the owmer of a finest in return for his deed of pledge 
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AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


V'xRARI \N T\XFS IX BOSNIA AND III R7 1 0()\ IN A 


Oi I tei \L lu 1 s 

\ 1 ku \r Li VC SI F KKHi I c 1 ? 1 ( > I ; 1 1 ( A < / i of th Ojo; ?s/; sU n i i i u) 

Ol III K SOI RCI S 

SCiiAiii) (I>i I ) Rosiiuii uiid lu lici/c i.o\ lua initci ckr \ cr\\ dluiic, OcsltiuKli I ni^ams 
(/ niu ml IhfZi^nnia uniiu ihi -Idmnn'yiHiiK tt f \ndin Ihm an) kcip?!** i i 
DniTi/ (k ) Die tor'.lhchoi VtrlnUms‘,c mid 1 miulituiKOi lUsiiuns uiul dcr IIcr/o.,o\ina 
(/ K'^fil((ninit: n's an i Jnsiiiuti m <fl sma anl HtJtt in t \umii i 


I Ac.KYKIAN 1 V\I s in IHI ri UlOD Ol IT Iv IKOJIMOX 

In the period of Tuikisli dominion .ignciiltnre in Bosnia \nd Hci/l 
kovnui was burdened with the following dues 

1) the tithe 

2) the and Vtri^hta taxes 

j) the taxes on live" stock 

4) the mihtcm taxes 

We will examine them sepaiatcl} 

1) The iiihe — This agrarian tax, called “ Psc^ica in the langu il,c ot 
the country, burdened land strictlv propoTtiouateh to the quint i.t\ ot 
its products In the beginning it coulel be consideied to be a specie^ oi 
due wdiich the occupiers of the land had to pay to the State tint is to the 
mstitution wduch the Koran declared and recogm/ed to be the sok ov\ncr 
of the soil, it being possible to grant onl\ a usufruct m the sod to prnate 
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iducils The puce of such ^rant p<u(l to the State m e\chan2:e for the 
(iij(nniei3t of a ni;ht of usufruct, should as the Koran conctived it, re])re- 
seiil a dchnite ackjiow Icdgeuient on the part of the occupKis of the State'^ 
sovereign right in the soil Tins tribute transformed itself gradualK into 
tin tithe 

In the first \Lais of the Turkish dominion the lithe did not fall efpially 
on ill usufructories, who might be either Malionutans oi vSe^rbs eonrerted 
to the religion of Isl un The right of the former to tfie usufruct of the land 
(kn\e<l Irom the services they had rendered, thtnnsehes or m Hit ])crson 
of then ancestors to the vStalc as warriors oi adimnrtnilne officials and 
tht\ weie merch obheed to to the Trt ism\ the tenth part ol the gross 
\ aluc of the ])ioduets of the soil As regards the '>eeonfi el iss ol ta\ed 
persons — the S( ibs wlio because the\ had been eomented to Jslaniism had 
been d)le to preserx e then position as usutiiietories oi the soil ~ fin \ wtie 
obliged to ])a^ to the vStalt a tax gie iter than the tenth lepresc ntiiig ^o ]Kr 
cent ;;o jier cent iiid even 50 ]Kr cent of the moss \ due of their ]>roduets 
This difterenee in the \ aluc of the tithe according to wlnthei it were 1 ( \ 
led Irom usnfruetorie^ who were Mussnlnnns b\ iae( 01 fioni v^til>s eon 
\trted to tin Mussulnnn religion - tended to be lediieul witli the p iss i^e 
of time so that at the time of the Austrian uid Hungnnn oecu])ition it 
had entiieh (lisap])care(l and dl the iisuJiuetoiies without distiiution ol 
1 lee 01 lehgion were in fut obliged to ])n x tillic eoius])ondim to 12 
]ni cent oi the gloss \ dut ol the ])rodiKtsol the sod 

It shouUl be noted that this tribute did not llwa^s go diieeth to hll 
the coifeis of the St ite In the earl\ period oi Ttukish oeenp ition flu 
tithe vas le\ied the inditxr\ aulliorities v horn it ]>! iced in i position 
niceT tin ex]ie uses incui red for the luamtenanee ol the arnn the\ com 
minded Sonictnius on tlie other hand the iigl t to le\N the ti1h« w is 
gr lilted to the so e died Ik^eo/ds (the ])rfl])ert^ of tin ehurclies and uliiioits 
loundatioiis) but such a jniMltge tended gr ulualh to du out until it 
the time of the Austrian and Hungarian oeeii]) ition the number oi Hu 1 it 
a lifs which still (ii]o>ed in Ikisina and Hei7cgo\ma llic right of It wing the 
titlu in ])1 ice of tlie vState was small 

IIciMiig Hills gtiieralK e\plame<l tin tithe anti tin light of k\\ing it 
we will note moie paiticul xrh the v in itioiis which its \ able has undeieonc 
I nld i^)() It was issesud at the late of 10 ^ > per cent ot the cio^-s value 
oi the pioduets of the sod after tin , rear it w is me leased, <ind in 1S78 
It rejinsented 12 *2 per cent of that value The ta\ so augmented was 
<^lntn1)uteHl cis iollows 10 ’’g per cent repie^semted the tithe ])ro])cilv so- 
called T ]Kr ( ent, was given to popular e dueation ^ 2 
bank and the remaining ^ > jier cent to armaments 

The tithe was ]>aid in kind, because the natural eeononiv of the eountr> 
alwav s m ide^ diftieult aii> attemipt on the jiurt of the Tnikish gov etnment 
to r use such a ta^ m nione\ 

In the earh jicnod of the Mussulman oceujiation and as long as there 
was a state of war in Hu* countr> the Turkish government found it conve 
nif nt to lew the tithe dirceth, the goods thus obtained beung destined for 
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the teecling of the armies ui the field When the acute ])eriorl of hostilities 
ae^ainst the ]) 0 |)ulntions of the occupied teiiitones ceased the Mnssiihnan 
government thoui^ht it well to change this s\stcin oi kwincj the tithe 
Thev had recourse to the method oi ]L;rantin^ to jinvatc poisons m return 
lor a fixed sum oi money tin iii^ht of eolk^tine this tav fiom those h.ible 
to it Thus collectors for the Treasury were instituted who a‘-suied to 
the vState the payment of tlie t<i\ , and the colleetorshi]js wert kt out at 
pu])lie' <uution. a sum ])i(^])r>itionato to the tax's \alue beiny paid a^ d 
yuarantc i' 

Ordin inly the \alne of the tithe incident on (\erA sinele Milage was 
lirst est iblished beiiiK cikulated on the basis ot the harvests obtained in 
urecediny v ears and the. haivest antu i]>ated in the ( urieiit vear AMieii 
the value oi 1lu IiIIr had thus been fixed the iiiiee of a leasi' tluuof was 
^stablmlnd th it is iIk ])iiee whieh the ynintct oi tlie neht to ( ^llect the 
titiic iii th( n line ot the btaU oin;ht to ]>a\ to the Titasuiv and then the 
} ulilu aiK lion \s a^ Jk I d 

'llie cautioiunv sum which the v^ranU* luid to ]>av in L,uaiaiitsc of liis 
( ny Eient'- could lie m tlic tiiim tithci ( adi oi ol St ite 1 onds 'J'hi 
I In d 1 ) iv me ut lual lo be made in tlu< e foui or si\ instalment'- 

X*- Kaanb the mode «1 ksviin^ the t.ix tin individuals 1nl)k to it 

nujlit h rvc ueout ^e to one ol tlu tollownu., mctliods 

/) 'fhat ot th( so c dk d ‘ piooi b\ single slu. av i s ’ P>\ thms\.tom 

Mk ^.ultiv ilor oi i nveu ii^a oi 1 lud subject to the t<i\ cut d()wu (. ns ol 
mam to loim i < ut<un iinmbci otdieavts h'iomlh(s<‘ t lew \uif iliostu 
md were IhicslKd aud thus the umai^e «|uautit\ oi L;iam ])roduecd w is 
isnitmud This latum md tli^. nnnil er of the sji^avcs oi yiam 
])i 1 loi tlu is-^v -'‘'iia n1 ot tlu tithe j)<i\ ibk bv c leh ])eis/>u h ibk tv’i it 
h T\)i sc e uid s\ stmii c oiuist<^ i] m t.iLm.Miito aecount on tl < oiu h md 
Ih \ diK ot tlu V motis titlus k vie 1 111 tlu [Jiecx (hue \ cai on a cii .iiLd 
a ' m tin (thertlu mtici])atc‘d v due (fi the Imiv csl m the emrent v ( o 

» ) \\ lull the thud sv^tdu w is adopts! <i pcison li ibie to tlu 1 ix 

\ is o])iu;cil to dedarc .is soon as hu c'oiu w as llm she d tlu (jiuiutitv oi 

i im he had obtmud iioin the bind he had eultu at< d \ttci this d da 
1 itiou hid been mule the e'olkudoT ol tlu 1 i\ inv c si iL^atul ’ts ueui.ue ou 
tlu s])nt .Old then fixed the mioimt ol the tax 

This last SN stem w as cc itamlv tlK‘ most just loritcaiiK lu.iKst toicn 
dtniu; possible theexatt deteiimn ituni ol tlu (juantitv of the juoliuls ol 
1 holduyr subjeel to the titlu-tax. ami tlieuioie oi the just imount ot this 
tax incident to sudi hokhne: It hadhowewei a double di.iwbaek that th 
Ik cv^ssitatiui^ a minute and not euisv jnsp<.etu)n on the jiait the colkctoi, 
<iml that of de]irivini:» the cultnatoi ol .ill liberty oi aetion dunne, tlu* dme 
of tlu lumv est The other two sv stems weiebotli of them moie ad\ aut.mctais 
to the person liable to taxation, in that they leit him moie hbeitv ca .u tion 
at harvest-time, but thev' bad from tlu State's ])oint ol view tlu sjKcid 
diawback of .illowiuc; only ol an ajipioxinntc and anticijiaiorv ooniju^t lion 


(1) I irauc <.) ‘/g (1 .11 j)<u 
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of the products of the soil, on the basis of which to establish the tithe. Thta^ 
these systems always allowed of possible errors in calculation, which wete 
injurious either to the persons taxed or to the collector authorisied to levj^ 
the tax on the State’s behalf. 

Persons liable to the tax included not only the cultivators of the soil 
(kmeh) but also the landowner {aga)y each of them proportionately to the 
quantity of products to which he had right. P^roni the whole quantity of 
the products of a given holding that part which belonged to the State as 
the tithe was taken, one of the three systems de.scribed being applied. 
The remaining products were then shared by the agu and the kmet, three 
fourths going to the latter and one to the former 

While the tithe was levied directly by the State, in the manner and for 
the reason which have been described, it was incident only on land bearing 
grain crops. All other lands — whether woods, kitchen-gardens, meadows 
or flower-gardens — were exempt from the tithe, wliile vineyards, orchards 
and tobacco plantations were burdened with it only when their products 
were in excess of the needs of the cultivators and their respective families 
and were intended for sale. 

After the State’s right of lev>ang the tithe had ])een transfer! ed to pri- 
vate collectors the condition of those liable to the tax became woise. This 
alteration in the method of collecting the tax was in fact accompanied by 
another alteration * only meadows and woods remained exenqvt flora the 
tithe, they being otherwise burdened with taxes ami it was levied without 
distinction on all other lands 

In the period between 1865 and 1871 the 'rurkish goveiniuent made 
various attempts to introduce a new rctorm into the system of levying the 
tithe, namely to substitute the method of direct levy by the State tor that 
of the fanning by private collectors , but none of these attempts hatl any 
practical result. 

There are 110 otficial statistics as to the total value of the tithe levied or 
the lands of Bi»sma and Heizegovina in the ])eriod of Turkish dominion 
but Dimitz ])laccs it at 6,000,000 francs (i). 

2) Fhc ** Suhis' and “ Verglua ” tincb — Besides the tithe two othei 
taxes burdened landed property in Bosnia and Herzegovina in the perioc 
of ’rurkish dominion. Tlic flrst fell only on real estate (land and buU< lings); 
the second only on revenue. 

The Snlit^ tax was paid only by the ciga*i, the owners of the land and 
buildings. The system adopted for its lev> consisted in the fixing of a 
total value for each department and the division of tliis among the various 
persons liable to the tax, proportionately to the real estate they respect- 
ively posse.ssed. 

The tax on the other hand fell, as has been said, only oti the 

I'evenue of each person liable to it, that is of both the dga owners and th« 
cultivating kmeh As in the case of the Suhis so in that of the V erghiu th< 
Turkish governhient fixed for each department a total value which wa^ 
divided among the various persons liable to the tax in accordance with 
the wealth of each 
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In the second half of last centmy attempts were made to substitute 
foi these two taxes a single land tax based on the I^rench fiscal s>"stem. The 
attempts had little effect, and at the time of the Austrian and Hungarian 
occux)atioli the SuJu^ and the Verghia taxes still existerl quite unmodified 
in the following depaitments: Banja-Luca, Focea, Cepce, Gazco, Tjubinje, 
Trebinje, Petrovaz, Bihatech, Sanskihost, Prijedor, Cazin and Crupa. 

In the dei)artments in which the indicated refomi was applied the Sulu^ 
and Verghia taxes were superseded by other burdens on lands and build- 
ings. The tax on the revenue of the kmeh was entirely abolished. 

When the reform in question had been introduced the new taxes on the 
land were paid by the respective x>roprietors in proportion to the estimated 
value of their holdings 

In the case of rural property burdened with the tithe (meadows and 
woods) the tax was assessed at the rate ot lo pei cent of its value, in the 
case of other x>roperty at that of 4 per cent 

A first tax was incident on buildings, assessed ou the basis of their res- 
pective estimated values Only the houses inhal ited by the kmcii were 
exempt Besides the taxes which have been mentioned two others fell upon 
buildings, one being destined for public education and the other for mili- 
tary expenses 

3) 1 he ta\e^ on Inc slock — These taxes fell in the period of Tmkish 
dominion only on sheep, goats and pigs, cattle and horses being exempt 
I'he reason for this distinction is unknown. Some have wished to ex])lain 
it by pointing out that horses and oxen were emjdoyed foi labour and thus 
weie a means to agricultural production, which was already taxed, and 
that their exemption was therefore logical. 

'J'he tax on live stock amounted to three grosb on each sheep and goat 
and five ou each pig No tax fell on lambs and kids less than a year old 

f) I'he mihiary taxes — No parallel can be established betweeui the mil- 
itar> taxes imposed by Turkey in the period of her domination in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina and those which the government of Austria and Hungaiy 
uow^ exacts from all individuals who owdng to a physical or other defect, 
arc unable to bear arms Under Turkish dominion military service wxis 
considered to be at once the duty and the right of all male persons of the 
IVIahometau population. This right and this duty were not considered 
to belong to persons of another religion, because, in Mussulman theory, the 
right to form part of the armies who have to defend the religion of Mahomet 
includes a species of moral capacity not held by subject peoples and those 
of a different religion. This conception was responsible for the fact that 
male persons of Bosnia and Herzego\dna were debarred from the honour of 
bearing anus in the defence of Islam and thus became liable to the payment 
of a military tax which had all thg characteristics of a poll-tax. 

But in addition to the military tax falling on the Slav male population 
of non-Mahometan faith, there was a tax of another kind which was paid 
hy those Mussulmans who for some particular reason wished to be exempt 
from militaty^ service ; such exemption never being gi anted to a IMiissul- 
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man who pled his unfitness to bear arms but only in return for the 
])a> ment of this tax. 

The male Musulmaii population was called to arms three times at dif- 
ferent periods In the case of each summons the fax payable for military 
exem])tioTi corresponded to 30 Turkish pounds (i). As regards the non-JMa- 
hometan population the tax fell on groups of persons in a single locality 
and not on individuals Each group of a hundred males of a given \nlla ge 
had to pay 50 Turkish pounds which sum was afterwaids divided among 
the indi\dduaK composing such a group in accordance with the wealtli each 
possessed. Piiests and males under fifteen or over seventy-five years old 
were e\em])t from all militarv taxes 


^ 2 AoRARTAN taxes AFTER THE OCCUl’ATIOX jiV AESTRIA 
AM) HT^MEARV. 

The Austiiau and Hungarian goveriinient, immediately aftei theoecn- 
pation oi IJosnia and Herzegovina, pro])osed to solve the agraiian pioblem 
as v^ell as ])ossib]c, and placed therefore at the head oi an economic [no- 
gramme tlie leform of taxation and the redem])tioii oi the land 111 the 
interests of the hntii. 

With this aim tlie o])]>oitune woik of forming a cadaster was undcil.dc- 
eii without delay ; but the nomination of Kalai as governoi oi Austria and 
Hungary caused both the schemes for the reform of ta\ati(*ii and the solu- 
tion of the ])roblenis relative to the redeni])tiou of land from ancient teu- 
dal ])oiids to be shelved, because they wxne contrar} to the ])rinci])les on 
wdiich tlie new governor's economic policy wais founded 

Tilt' fundamental basis of this })oiicy wais the maintenance at ab costs 
ot internal ]^eacc in homage to which princi])le Kalaj renounced all ]woieets 
of reform, how^ever necessary they might be to the country's economic pro- 
gress He feared that he might come U}) against ancient customs, disturb 
local interests, and thus occasion internal disorder, and he was conxinced 
that taxation could not be leformed without arousing discontent among 
the whole pojnilation : thus during the time of his administialion he adher- 
ed to Canard’s theorA^ that any tax in existence in a given country is good 
for the sole reason that it has become intermixofl with local customs and 
th(‘ local relations connecting the interests of iiiflividnals ; and tlierefore 
that any new’ tax is ~ as a matter of logical seqneiux — bad because of the 
sole fact oi its novelty. Accepting this theoiy as a maxim Kalaj did not 
nevertheless absolutely renounce all refoimation but had recourse to half 
measures whiclj could not produce any really notew^orthy advantage. He 
excluded all that could represent a truly radical reform of taxation and con- 
tented himself with retouches which did little to relieve the ancient system 
in force in the country. 


(i) Tiirki'^h pound iH 2272 '^ at pai 
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During his tenure of office, which lasted for more than twenty years, 
he introduced in fact only the following changes into the system of taxation 
inherited from the Turkish government : 

1) For the ])a3mient of the tithe in kind a payment in cash was sub- 
stituted. The ba.sis on which tliis was effected was the market price of 
the various articles of merchandise representing the tax in kind, and the 
quantity of these produced on a given holding. 

2) For the ccdlection of the tithe by the medium of responsible col- 
lectors, as described, the system of direct collection by the vState was substi- 
tuted. 

]) The tithes still payable to Vacouj ])roperties were made payable 
to the State. This was effected gradually. At the time of the Austrian and 
Hungarian occu])ation these entities so j)rivileged still existed, although 
their number was small, and until iqii they are mentioned in official re- 
ports. 

It slionld be noted that all the retouching of the old Turkish sy^tem 
ol taxation effected under Kalaj’s administration wxis profitalde only to 
the to whom the kmcii were by old feudal bonds obliged to gi\ e a 

])art of the prcxlucts of the .soil they cultivated, that is a tribute in kind, 
called Mac in the language of the country. When Kalaj had introduced his 
reform it fell to the governor’s agents to fix for each holding the quantity 
of its produce* and the sliare of thiswffiich belonged to the vState as a tax. 
1'his calculation, which had an official source and therefore was not much 
suhj<.‘cl to error, afterwards served the as a sure basis for establishing 

the amount of the ])r()ducts ot the soil due to themselves from their re- 
spcctue kmcti. The latter, as has been said, derived no advantage from 
tlic reiorm of taxation in question. 

After the death of Kalaj his successor Durian devoted himself to the 
task of reforming taxation. He look for point of de])arture the reform 
of the tithe, which w%rs considered to be the w'orst of all the forms of taxa- 
tion. At first he thought of substituting for it a tax on revenue, but 
fearing that too rapid a transition from one system of taxation to another 
might arouse discontent and disorder in the counti'y he prefererd a ])rovi- 
sionary nicasury, the inlrodnction namely of the so-called HlJu in the block. 
This is the name given to the following system : 

In the ca.se of every single piece of land to be taxed its average gross 
product in the period betwx'eii 1895 and 1905 w^as ascertained. Such a\er- 
age was multiplied by the average price of a unit of the various ])roducts , 
and thus a figure was obtained the tenth ])art of wdiich re]>reseuted the tax 
due to the vState and payable in money. 

lu)r motives of prudence this new system of taxation introduced in 
1905 only in tw-^o or three villages of each department. The result obtaiiie<l 
was so satisfactoi}^ that in the next year — - iqob — the law w'as ])a'^sed 
in virtue of which the s^^stem of the tithe in the block was adopted a:^ the (iffi- 
cial system of taxation ajiplicable to the whole countr>" except the districts 
which still lacked a cadaster. 

This reform met with favour above all from the kmcti because the dil- 
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fereiice between the quantity of products which they obtained from their 
respective cultivated holdings, and the quantity of such products officially 
certified by the agents of the State, remained exempt from any tax to the 
Treasur}^ and an^^ feudal contribution to the a gas. 

Among the different secondary reforms adopted, other than that of 
the Hike in the block, we note the iollowing : 

1) The perpetual exemption from every tax on their products of 
vegetable and other gardens near dwelling-houses, if they have an area of 
no more than a dimimi (i). 

2) The temporary exemption for ten years of lands recently brought 
under cultivation. 

3) The temporary exemption from taxation of lands granted to colo- 
nists, whether these belong to the population of the country or be of foreign 
nationality 

1) Partial or total exemption from the tithe in bad years 

5j The total exemption from taxation of the products of vegetable 
and other gardens cultivated by soldiers or fiscal agents, jirovided such 
products be not intended for sale 

6) The total exemption from taxation of lands oi tlie State cultiva- 
ted with a view to their improvement 

It may be stated more jirecisely that the s\slein of taxation lieie de- 
scribed is ap})lied, with the exceptions picviously indicated, to ])rodutts of 
all aiable lands and to those of a])iaries As regards woodlands these also 
aie burdened with the Uthe in the block, calculated on their net return based 
on the data in the cadaster 

The refoim of taxation which we have described was initiated in iqo5 and 
terminated in 1907 Its application was prorogued only in the four de- 
partments of Biletch, Bazco, Ljubinje and Trebinje because all these lacked 
a cadastei The expenses lelative to the reform of taxation amounted to 
1,600,000 Clowns (2) As regards the expenses of collection these were 1)> 
the new system diminished by 70 per cent in compaiison with tliosc in- 
volved by other methods of collecting taxes 

The old Stilus and V crghia taxes, to which w'e have alread> alluded and 
the abolition of which was begun while Turkish domination was still in force, 
weic little by little leplaced by taxes on returns In fact in the official 
report for 1911 these taxes are mentioned only in relation to the five depart- 
ments of Zepzc, Gasko,Foca, I^jubinje and Trebiiqe, while in all the others 
the new taxes on land, buildings, moveables and the returns from labour 
had already been applied in this period. 

The new land tax w^as planned as an improvement to be introduced 
into the system of collection represented by the tithe It should be regarded 
as the beginning ol the leform of taxation in Bosnia and Herzegovina, a 
reform which aims at causing the incidence of taxes on proprietors and not 
on cultivators and at making the real value of the land the basis of taxa- 


(1) I dmium === about 1091 square yaitj*; 

(2) I crown of gold - 10 o8o(; d at par 
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tiof». The tax in question is one of 4 per thousand In the district of Banja- 
Tnka it is calculated on the net return of the land as given by the cadaster 
and it is there 3.6 per cent; 

The tax on buildings has the same characteristic features as that on 
land. lyike the latter it falls only on the a^a proprietors while the kmeti 
are exempt from it. Buildings newly erected are not taxed for a period of 
from five to ten years. 

The basis of the tax in question is the estimated value of the buildings. 
Since all such estimates made in the time of the Turkish government are 
entirely inexact, recourse was had to a commission charged to rectify errors 
in calculation and to establish a new and more accurate general estimate of 
the property in question, and at the same time to make a cadaster. This 
tax is one of 4 per thousand of the estimated real value of taxable buildings, 
or — if they be let — of 4 per cent, of their rent. 

As regards the tax on live stock it may be said to be the same as under the 
Turkish government. It falls only on sheej), goats and pigs ; cattle and 
horses being exempt Iroiu it. Its amount has however been modified 
with the intention of promoting the rearing of sheep and diminishing that 
of goats. The amount is as follows : 

h'or every sheej) in a flock 20 hellers (t) are paid, but for each ])erson 
liable to pay the tax ten sheep are exempt from it, as are all lambs. Where 
goals are concerned the tax varies, with districts and with the mimljer of 
the goats, from .^0 hellers to a crown. Moreover the tax is ])r()gressive : 
for the first ten goals it is 40 liellers, for the second ten 45 hellers, and so on. 
This rate is not applied in Herzegovina. For kids under a year old no 
tax is paid. Pigs are taxed at the rate of 60 hellers each. The tax on live 
stock is in general paid in three instalments, in March, April and Alay. 

The amounts of the various taxes examined are indicated in the follow- 
ing table which has reference to iqro • 

Crow ns 


Total value of tithe S, 853, 000 

the taxes Suhts and Vcrghia f)9,8oo 

tax on land vS..} 7,300 

" buildings 1,028,000 

sheep and goats 779.800 

pigs (>7.000 


11,645,800 


A part of the total value of alt the taxes, seen by this table to b e 
11,645,800 crowns, falls only on the ^igricultural population, namely 


(1) 10 hellers ~ about id at par. 
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10,543,100 crowds which sinii comprises the tithe, the land tax and the tax 
on live stock. 

The remainder, namely the sum of the tax on buildings and the Sidns 
and Verghia taxes, falls both on the agricnltural ami the urban populations. 

Both also pay indirect taxes. It is very difhcult to determine in what 
proportion these two classes of the population of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
contribute respectively to the payment of indirect taxes. Only an ap]>roxi- 
mate calculation can be made, based on statistical data relative to the total 
sum of the indirect taxes levied in ipio. The following table restilts • 


Taxes on tobacco i7,42(),o()o 

Dues and registration 4/^b3,835 

Taxes on sugar 3>d77.<>J7 

salt 3.-25 ().c)oo 

spirits 2,047,207 

mineral (dls * ho() 555 

beei 

gunpowder 


As appears from these statistical data, indirect taxes in Bosnia and Her 
zegovinafall on articles of general consumption, na*mel\ such as are consum- 
ed as mueli by the rich as by the poor population, some ol them - like 
salt and spirits — more by the ])Oor than by the rich. We nia> therefoie 
conclude with the .statement that the agiicultnral popnlation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina is burdened with indirect taxes in ]>rop()rtion to its numbers 
The taxed ])ortion of the ])opulation may, according to the last census, tluit 
of ipio, be .stated to constitute 86.57 Gent, of the whole. 

The statistical table which follows shows the movement of indirect 
taxation from i88t-' 82 and through the succeeding cpiinquennial ])eri<)ds 
until iqio . 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE WAR 


SOI RCh * 

Tht JouRNxi oi iiir Fjoxrd of AORici 1 1 TTRi , Vol XXIII Ximibtr S, lAmdon, Xo 
xdiibci 1916 


At Taunton on the 28th of labt October the inetnbeis of the v^omerset 
War Agiicultural Committee and others were ad(lre‘'sed by Lord Ciawford, 
then President of the l^oard of Agriculture and Idsheries. 

Lord Crawford first alluded to the difficulties at present attendant on 
agriculture, those connected with labour and tillage, with the late haivcsst 
which meant a late autumn, and above all with the feeling of uncertainty 
which hung over agriculture. 

It was the object, not only of farmers but also of the whole countiy in 
relation to agriculture, to obtain more food. Ten yeais ago agriculture 
had been looked upon by the country at large as an industry’- , now it 
was recognized to a be source and foundation of national strength. Ten 
years ago agriculture had been merely a commercial occu])citi(jii, and 
not always a very brilliant one , now it was one of tlie weapons by which 
Britain meant to win the great war. To realize the want for more food was 
almost a discover^" to the British public. Hitherto food had reached the 
country somehow and from somewhere — it had not been the business of 
the consumer to enquire how, when or whence it came. Too often he had 
closed his eyes to those who pointed out the danger of allowing agriculture 
to be neglected and to decay. Now he was beginning to find not only that 
more food was needed, but also that the source and origin of that food was 
one of its essential values when it was required by the consumer. 

Every quarter of corn that was imported weakened the country and every 
quarter grown at home conferred strength on the country. If corn were 
bought abroad it was paid for abroad. During the war the one transaction 
of all others which it was desirable to avoid was that of sending money abroad 
to purchase articles which could be produced at home. Such a course 
weakened the British exchange, diminivShed British financial resources; 
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and the financial resources of the country were one of the great weapons 
with which Britain was fighting the war. To l)uy corn abroad was, further, 
to njake a call upon the mercantile marine which could be used for more pro- 
fitable transactions ; and it was to requisition fresh labour after the corn 
had been imported, for unloading at the docks, reloading into trains and 
distribution. Thus the importation of corn stuffs during the war was not 
a strength but a weakness to the whole country. 

Wheat. — The country depended on two fundamental foodstuffs - 
wheat and meat — and the la^t harvest had shown a serious decrease in the 
area of wheat as compared with 1(^15. Last summer, in England and 
Wales alone, the area under wheat which had been harvested had been less 
by more than a quarter of a million acres than in 1915, and the average yield 
over the reduced acreage woiild ] 3 robabty prove to have been considerabl}" 
less than in that year (i). 

It was essential, with a view^ to the prospects for next summer, that 
the maximum area should be planted with wheat in the coming months. 
Although it was probably impossible to match the high results of 1915, what 
could be done should and must be done. To ])lant wheat wa)uld pay the 
farmer, for prices would be remunerative next August even if peace were 
declared at Eyaster, and it would pay the country. It should be remembeied 
tliat the only Ijasis on which the Board of Agriculture could press for the 
retention on the land of all possible labour, was that the labour now avail- 
able w^as being used to the utmost in the national interest, regardless of 
whetlier the ultimate jirofit were going to be large or small. 

Live .Slock, ~ 111 Somerset the work started by the Board of Agricul- 

tiue in connection with the Live Stock Improvement Scheme had been taken 
lip as successfully as in anv county in England, if not more so. The first 
grant under the schouK' was made 011I3" six montlis before the war broke 
out, yet Somerset was now earning the maximum grant which the Boaid 
was entitled to pay, namely £1,000 a year. 

Tlie live .stock societies in the county owned seventeen subsidized boars, 
averaging £7. 6.s in value a piece, and thirty-four bulls averaging over €4^^ 
ill value a ])iece, and tlu-ir record as to Shire horses was good. The imi^rove- 
ment effected Iw the Live Stock Scheme was illustrated by the fact that 
these bulls re])laced others, existing before the scliemc, of wdiich tlie average 
value certainly did not reach £25. 

The first milk recording society under the Board's scheme w a ^ c st ablished 
at Cadbury in April 19x4 and its members and others had realizc<l tliat a 
milk recording certificate had a definite commercial value. There weie 
two other milk recording societies in the county ; and all three had “ in 
spite of shortage of milkers and other war difiicultics - made satisfacton 
progress. 


(1) 'Che preUminary slat meat issiatl l>y the Poaid of AKneulluu on i XovcihIhi 
showed the total production ot wheat in ICiigland and Waltb in i<)0> to hav( l>ccu ot 
^,942,550 tjurs -- tliat ib ItSs by i,5oo/>oo qurs. than in lois but iuok than in i<)i2 
or 1013. 
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This iiiiprovenient in the matter of live stock had not only a local 
ini])ortance, for live stock was going to present one of the great problems 
ot the future It was not yet sufficiently realized in the country how 
much more, as time went on, Britain would have to depend on her own re- 
souices. A very short time ago the Ibiited States of America had been an 
enormous exporting country. Per head oi the population it was the big- 
gest nieat-ealing country in the world, (ireat Britain was the third great- 
est meat-eating country in the uorld and the largest in luirope ; her require- 
ments, already gigantic, showed every sign ot increa.sing ; and while that 
process was going on gieat exporting countries like the United States ot 
America were finding it more and more nece.ssarv to reserve their meat for 
theii home ]K)])nh.tions Therefore although new markets wamld natiuallv 
tend to develop elsewhere — in America or Africa, for instance - ircsh de- 
mands would be made iqxm the stock owneis and stock breeders at liome. 
There had too been the ra\xiges of war - the Hocks and heids in certain 
})arts of Fairopehad been devastated (Uermany herself liad, sinc'etheAvat had 
begun, losi a million head ol sto('k). The obligation iqxm th(‘ nation to 
iLse every means at theii disposal to snp-j dement and to maintain then flocks 
and herds was plain 

On 5 June ipih the annual rtcoids Inid been C()m])il(‘d b\ the Boaid 
of Agriculture. Theie were then in hjigland and WalcN a laiger nnmiHa oi 
head (jf cattle than at ain locoided (Lite So stiong an economic position 
after two years of war was astonisliing Tn the succeeding tour montlis the 
figure had ])iobably been lowered , >et during war lime, and in view oi the 
extraoidinary iigures diseovered on 5 June, the coimtrv was entitled to 
some extent to draw^ upon its ca])ital It was gieatly to be ho}>ed h()we\er 
that, although war piessnie w'onld drive in tliat diiection, agnenlt mists 
would not yield to the ready tem])tation ol high ])riees and diminisli 01 
disperse theii herds A good herd was now a good asset but it woidd 
twelve months after tlie declaration of jieace be a still greater andmoie ])re 
cious asset. Kvery head of cattle which could be maintained over the w'ar 
was strengthening the country as a reserve dniiiig the wai, and windd gieat- 
1\ add to the strength of the c'oimliy and its ])ower oi jecn])eiatioii after 
the wai 

Wlieat, live st(X'k and ciops dei>eiided howevei, alike, on adecjuate la- 
bom The speakei stated that there was plenty oi evidence ot the inad- 
ecpiacy oi labour to maintain the normal standard oi cultivation. 

Labour Shoria^e. - The official returns of 5 June iqi(>, already men- 
tioned, showed an increase of 112,000 acres in the land lying in bare fallow 
this year, as compared with the previous yeai The speaker was in no doubt 
that this increase was due to labour shortage ; and bad labour shortage meant 
bad cultivation, bad cultivation meant poor yields and meant dirty land, 
which meant that two or three or even four yeais would have to pass before 
the qualities of tl^e soil could be fully restored. 

The army said that it w^antod more men, the nation that it wanted 
more food, the farmer that he wanted more labour : yet we were not asked 
to reconcile the irrenconciliable. 
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War Office Cinnlar, 4 October Kjib. — In the circular sent out by the 
Army Council on 4 October 19Tb it had been decided that, subject 
to certain conditions, '‘no more men from amongst those now employed 
in agriculture will until Januar^^ 1st, 1917, and in the case of men whose 
whole time employment on a holding is necessary for maintaining milk ])ro- 
duction, till the ist of April 1917, be called to tlie colours, except in return 
for men released from the colours for work in agriculture This was so 
much gained, and so mucli time in hand which was valuable time for hus- 
bandry. For every acre of wFeat sown in the spring in the country as a 
whole, fifteen acres weie sowm in the winter. The jiloughman w^as indeed 
as necessary after as before i January, but wdierever it could be shown that 
he was necessary and within the scale for the cultivation of the laud the Board 
was anxious that lie should be retained. 

WarOIJu c ( cnsiiH d'he Wai (tflice was going to take a census of male 
and female workers emjdoyed on agricultural beddings , and the returns 
were to lie leceived abend 15 November. Tlie object w^as to enable the 
militaiy authoiities to suinxy the whole ])osition of agricultural labour and 
asceitain whether the available labour were sufficient, excessive or defi- 
cient. It was the sjieaker’s inijiression tliat the census would show' that not 
only wane tew' men emplo>od ovei the so-called I^abour Scale but that aKo 
in main districts the iiumlier of men employed was well lielow' that scak. 
It was not and never had been a fixed, rigid lule It was intended to serve 
as a general guide to the authorities, not necessarily veisc'd m agriculture 
at all, as to what labour should be ])io])erly leit u])on the farms in rirder to 
ensure a reasonabh' scale of cultivation. 

7 he Labour Scale. - A question had been asked as to uliether the La- 
bour v^eale wvie ])ermanent Nothing in time of war could be said to be 
}jenuaneiil, but the Labour Scale would not be altered unless the military 
sitmition demanded its alteiation. Its terms wxae set out in full in the 
eiieular lately issued liy the War ( >fiico on the subject. In the ofheial book 
mi registialic^n and recruiting issued b\' tlie Wai Office to their olfu'crs 
tlie Labour Scale w’as also set out, and wars pre<'eded by this announeemcait 
The necessity of jjroeuiiiig food, if possible in excess of the usual 
])ioduction sliould be ap]>ieeiated by all recruiting officers and military 
re]n'esenlatives Elsewhere it wais said . “ The military lepie^eutatives 
are specially enjoined to watch the list of certified oeciqialious, and to carry 
out the spirit of the instructions laid dowm by the various dejiartments con- 
cerned In the same way the Local (hnernment Board had said in llieir 
recent communication to the tribunals: Farticular attention should Ire 
paid to the official list of certified occupations, wffiich states the classes or 
bodies of men engaged in agriculture whose W'ork has been certified aitt r 
consultation with the Army Council as being of national importance TIk‘ 
Labour Scale was a rough and ready guide but it represented the minimum 
amount of labour necessary for proper husbandry in time of w ai t'he \\ ar 
Office could not give a guarantee that the I^abouT vSeale w'onld be maintain- 
ed intact, but the quotations from their own circulars shewx^d that thev 
understood how necessary the Labour Scale of employirumt on that stan- 
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dard was for the due cultivation of the land. The farmers must trust the 
Board of Agriculture to do their utmost, even if and even when the utmost 
of a government department did not fulfil all their expectations. 

The Board of Agriculture had long since laid their whole case before 
the new authority, called the Man-Power Distribution Board, which had 
been set up by the government. The Board of Agriculture investigated 
every case of hardship sent uj> to it, cases of hardship — and sometimes indeed 
cases of injustice — being unavoidable. Since in England and Wales there 
were no less than 1,850 separate Tribunals, disparity of treatment was 
inevitable. It was however the duty of the Board of Agriculture — and one 
which they fulfilled — to refuse to intervene in favour of the fanner when 
they did not think he was playing the game by the country and by the 
army. 

SubsHlution of Labour. — The War Office proposed to withdraw no 
more men from among those employed in agriculture — • b efore J anuary or 
April as the case might be — unless substitutes were sent to replace them. 
Substitution was to take place in all industries, not only in agriculture. In 
every district a Substitution Officer was going to be a])pointed by the mili- 
tary authorities ; many had already been appointed The vSubstitution Officer 
had prepared lists of possible substitutes, who were men now serving in 
the Reserve - soldiers who were, for instance, looking after railway brid- 
ges or watching munition works The lists of sub.stitutes weie classified 
according to distiicts, and many were actually being sent out to Substitution 
Officers ill different parts of the country The Board’s representative or 
any authorized person \^as at liberty to see these lists . he could look up 
a jiarticular districts and see what reservists could be sent to replace young 
and able-bodied men now working on its farms The substitute might be 
less efficient than the man he replaced. He would probably be twenty 
years older ; but he would be a trained agriculturist and would belong to tlie 
district, for the Board of Agriculture had told the War Office that it was 
no good to send a Yorkshiremen to work in I )orsetsliiie or a Dorset man to 
work in Yorkshire. In many cases it was hoped to arrange that the re- 
>servist would come back to his own village and his own home, where Ids 
family was, and work in the occupation in which he was working on the da3^ 
war broke out. As regarded his wages, it would be the duty ol the Board s 
agricultural representative and the Area Commander to see that these were 
fair and in accordance with the rates ruling in the district. 

Adjustment of Differences. — Any difference which ndght arise betwe^cn 
a farmer and a reservist would be dealt with by the Area Commander, if ne- 
cessary" in consultation with the agricultural representatives. If the differ- 
ence could not be adjusted and the man were recalled to the Reserve, the 
War Office had promised to do their best to ensure that another substitute 
would be found , if it were clear that the fault was not on the side of the employ- 
ing farmer. The following sentences in the War Office circular to officers 
commanding recruiting areas should be noted : It must be borne in mind 
in dealing with the whole of this question that all parties concerned must 
be prepared to work together if the scheme is to be successful, The farmer 
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should be informed of Ihe real urgency that exists for general service men 
when he is api^roached with a view to substitution. I'he man should be in- 
structed that he is being sent back to work at agriculture, primarily not for 
his convenience or advantage but to assist his country in the war ; anddhat 
petty discomforts inseparable from such a scheme are not to be made the 
subject of frivolous complaints to officers commanding areas, or to be used 
as an excuse for not rendering the best seivice possible to his employer 

Dihition of Labour, — Itilution of laboui was essential to success in 
the war. It was not adequate in England as it was in France. To the speaker 
it had been a miracle to see how French women and children and old French 
])eox)le luul succeeded in maintaining the standard of cultivation in France 
right up to within a few hundred yards of the firing line. It was a marvel- 
lous tribute to the perseverance and to the courage of that race, and all who 
had been to Fiance and any soldiei who had returned \\ould tell that it 
lilled the British army with respect and admiration The same thing could 
not be achieved in Fhigland but a great deal could be* done towards 
it. Fabour had not been too plentiful at the beginning of the war, and since 
then the number of labourers had enormously decreased. At the outset 
only nine ])er cent, or so of the male population had been engaged in agri- 
culture Tliere still remained part of a nucleus, with which the country 
started \Ahen tin* war broke out, of men undei and over military age. At 
the last census there had been 353,000 persons occn})ied in agriculture be- 
low the age of eighteen and 405,000 over the age of fortv-om — in other 
wohIs 558,000 persons out of a total agricultural hguie of 971,000 not sub- 
]t.H:t to military duty. Many of these had been lost, v^ome had since 
the census attained military age ; others, above military age, had gone 
elsewhere peiha])S, indeed, phned the arm}’ as volunteers 6 r as reservists. 
But it sliould not be foigotten that there was that central nucleus around 
wdiich the diluted laboui must be distributed 

Octa^ional Soldier Luhour The sy)eaker thought the fact had been 
rather overlooked that soldier labour e'ould still be obtained by farmers, 
N(>t only foi tlie corn harvest but at any lime the Fanployment Exchanges 
would send soldiers for occasional labour. A farmer living in the neigh- 
bourhood of a militaiy station might ap])ly directly to the cominandiug offi- 
cer for military laboui wliicli he required at shoit notice and for a period not 
exceeding six working days. This might enable the farmer to take advan- 
tage of fine days or short intervals of fine w^eather suitable for work. Xot 
more than four consecutive wwks’ furlough could ]>e given to any one man 
obtained through Employment Exchanges. 

Convalescent Soldiers. — - Convalescent soldiei s were another source of 
labour. The depot at Chichester of the Royal Sussex Regiment - one smallish 
depot in one particular county — had in the last two years sent out conva- 
lescent soldiers for light agricultural work for the aggregate of 22,000 work 
ing days of labour. 

Training of Children in Milking, — The question as to whether chil- 
dren could be employed and instmetion given to them in milking wa^ one 
primarily for the local Education Authority and belonged to their control 


7 
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of beculai education under v^ection 5 of the Act. If, when the local Edu- 
cation Authority thought it desirable to give such instruction, a satisfactory 
scheme for the purpose were submitted to His Majesty's Inspector, the 
Board of Ivducation would be prepared to approve it experimentally. 

War AgnndUiral Commttiees. — The last and one of the most difficult 
aspects of the labour question was that of women's work. The pro\dsion 
of local work must largely rest in the hands of the War Agricultural Commit- 
tees and the Women's County Committees. Some of the War Agricultural 
Committees were as active, zealous and efficient as anybody could 
desire , others were not There were War Agricultural Committees in the 
country which did not meet for four or five months during the summer ; and 
they were committees which did not understand their duty and were not 
fulfilling their responsibility to the State, Where committees w^crc weak 
they must be strengthened . members of them who could not attend must 
be replaced by otbeis who could and would attend ; new members should 
be added whenever necessary, including, wherever possible, farmers of 
experience and judgement , women should certainly be co-opted to the War 
Agricultural Committees, just as these should work in the closest co-oper- 
ation with the Women's County Comnuttees 

Women s County Committees. — The Women's Committees had hitherto 
been closely associated with the Board of Trade 'J'he Board of Agricul- 
tuie had been in conference with the Board of Trade and the conclusion diad 
been reached that it would add to the efficiency both of the men's and of 
the Women’s Committees if the latter were more closely connected with the 
Board of Agriculture than in the past. 

There was great scope for the Women's County Committees and they 
had to overcome great difficulties Women's work was not ver}" easily 
obtained, and the committees would probably find that one of their first 
duties was to strengthen the personnel of the Village Registries. The parish 
was after all the local unit, and it was from the parish that the bulk of the 
women '.s work would be drawn Although much valuable work had been 
done by importing women from other parts of the country it was on the 
local women that dependence must be placed, and they must be secured 
through the parish or the parish registry, a source of labour which must be 
supplied through the Women’s County Committee. The speaker expiessed 
a hope that the various committees would have the help of officers of the 
Board of Tiade who would be called co-operating officers and work in 
co-operation with the Board of Agriculture , and stated that liis Board 
w^as aproaching the Treasury to secure that the Women's Committees should 
have proper payment for their clerical and other work. 

Women' Work. — Lord Crawford referred to the prejudice existing 
among farmers against women's work, and stated that it was natural in 
view of the short period for which, in most parts of the country, they had 
devoted themselves to farm work. It was not surprising that their effi- 
ciency, quite apart from physical conditions, should be less than that of 
trained men. The speaker was however convinced that if, with proper 
care and training, the women could be given a similar chance to that which 
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civilians had had since 1914 to become soldiers, the assistance they would 
render in the classes of agricultural work for which they were fitted would 
be proportionately great. Two years ago there was not a woman in the 
country who knew anything about making ammunition, but now it was upon 
the women that the nation largely depended for the output of shells and 
munitions. Even if their work did not conform to the standard to wliich 
agriculture was accustomed before the war began, it was necessary, in 
time of war, to use every class of labour which circumstances allowed. 

I<ord Crawford concluded his^ address by an appeal for “ no waste, 
no relaxation of energy or effort, no reservation, no rest 
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Gazzfxia UPTiCiAir DEL RpcAo d’Iialia (Official GazetU of tht Kingdom of Italy) 

Bullfttino TTieiciail della Somalia Itaiiana (Official BulUtin of ^Italian Somaliland) 

orin K sot RCKs 

ISTITUTO COLONIALE iTAi lANo RoMA [Italian CoUmial Imtifutcy Rome) Atti del secondo congtesso 
dc%h itaham all idtro (itts of the Second Congress of Italiam Abroad) (ii *0 June 19I1), 
4 Volb (Vol I, Paris I, II aud III and Vol IT) Rome, ^fipograha Editrice Nazioiiale, 
I911 and 1912 
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^rn imt Congri>so Colon i\li Itaiiano in '\sm\ra ( ids of tht Itahan Colmxal ( on/!iuss in 
Asmaia) (September (Kohcr 1005) 1 ‘nblishtd iiiultr the call oi Carlo Rossetti General 
Sccreiatv of the Cou^^ress, Vols I and II, Rome, Tipografia (UiriJnioiu coopeialnd edi- 
IriLt , 1906 

BALDACe'l (A ) Lc Somtililand ilalwn{ftahan Somaliland) In the llulhtm dt colonisation compan^e, 
1910, Brussels <Toemdie, 19U) 

Idem La Somaht italunm {Italmn Somaliland) In the Rciiu ccononnqiu intunaiionale, 
Brussels, St ptanbei 1911 

COKTiNois (Dr \ ) La Sutnalia itahami {Italian ^ anal i land) In the Bibltoicca cohmaU ot the 
BibholtCii cnculopcdiia yallaidi Milan Ca^^a P<litnt( Dr Ti Vallaieli 1013 
BARl'OLOMMcr tjrioil (Ctiuo) J 'importan^a a^uina lU! ILnadii {1 hi A^iufian Jmpoilann cj Bi.- 
nadtf) III A ip icol till a colonial T007 I'loreree, Raiitlla 1007 
MAeutrsofOr Cesaie) / a^> ict liuta ndln S mwlia lialiana nn iidionah {A^ficnltufc in S< iithtin 
Itahan Somaliland) [licnadn) In BolUUnn del Ministtio dt^li Afjan Istm i<)oS Rome, 
Tipografia MinisUro \ffari hsUn, ipos 

Mondvtni (Utiinaio) la Somalia it d tana tu i siioi piohhnn in ttn’ffuKi suJla tihiir'-aztonc 
diV'hd ihua {Itahan Sonuihland and its piobhms in a ttoyk on tl i cdont ation (f I a^i 
tfnea) In tlu ihusfa ( loniah Ilahana i lO), Rome 1 mont cetoia rain \ ( chtnee na f 
Mort (Dr \ ) // Hi nadir n lie pditica c doniah italiana (Lumudif tn Itahan ( olonutl B hfics) 

In tlu Ruuli Loloni tl< Itahani loo"- ibid, 190*^ 

Ini M J/a/iom loloiiiak (hiritalia ntlla Semilia J 1 perunlo dtlle c^-ploiazioni {Ilu C< 
luni d iitun of Ijalv in Somald ind l\fnd (f Lxf loiaiuit) 1 rom the LollJiino dtlla 
'^( inta I ifica itaUana (Bulhiin (/ thi Italian (nc laphical ^(Citt\), 1 »o , Roma, 
Soe gtogr ilM. oto 

iDl M UlUnuh} ( (fim i n tut {H nadii h< fts and Infotmafion) V\otlul< Bemptnad loiT. 
CUPl^Jo (lyUi/i) \tll man'} inhann {In tlu Indian Octan) K<.]>orl ot a mission sent b\ the So 
luflatncani ilfihi 1 ebiuat\ June 1 )i 1 Nfajih '» Soen 1 1 afucatm d 1 1 iln 1 
tin dtiii 1 t f! niafi <d VUm nn 


(dMR\l RlxM\RlvS AdMIMSIRMIVI ORi.AMZ \11()'^ 

01 II \1 I VN S 0 M\T 1 D\ND 

A (tinuaJ Ri marks 

Tht peninsula ot ySotualiland lies between longitudes 4^^ (Ruer I eb, 
tnlmtan of the fuba) and x(/ (Ca])c Gaurdafni) east of Greenwich, 
and latitudes i2« (Cape Alula) and W (Gulf oi Juba) N 

The territories in ’Somaliland included in the Tlalian })ossessioiis, 
protectorate or zone of influence extend as follows * 

a) From the (“hilf of Aden and on the east coast of Somaliland bor- 
dering the Indian Ocean, from Bender Ziade (49^ long east of Greenwioii) 
to the Gulf of Juba (about o<^i5' lat S ) along a coastline of about 2 it)0 
kilometres (i) 

h) In the interior iti the region comprised within the boundarx line 
determined with respect to British Somaliland by the protocols between 
Great Britain and Italy concluded in Rome on 24 March and Apnl l^9I 


( 1 ) I kilometre 1093 6 n yaids 
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and 5 May 1914, and with tes}3ect to Ethiopia by the treaty of 16 May igo8 
which established the Italico'Etliiopian frontier in Somaliland. 

As regards the area and population of this vast region, we will omit the 
figures given in the Statesman's Year Book and the Almanach de Gotha, by 
Ghisleri in his Atlas of Africa, by Supan (i), and others ■— figures which agree 
little with each other “ and merely note that the last ^4 siatisiico 

itahano (2nd. series, VoL IV, 1914) stated that the interior of the colony 
had an area of 357,000 squaie kilometres and a population of 300,000. In 
the Relazione sulla Somalia tfahana — the report Of the governor, G. De 
Martino, senatoi of the kingdom, for the years 1911 and 1912 (2) - the fol- 
lowing specific data are given with regard to the area of Italian Somali- 
land : 


Area of the colony in May 1910 . . . . . 

after the new occupation 
in March 1912 . . . 

" " ” after t|ie pi ejected occujia- 

tion 

zone of influence — in which gov- 
ernment nominates and 
]xi}S cliiefs - in 1912 
" remaining territorj" in which chiefs 
have not yet been nominated 


30.000 square kilometres 

25.000 
So, 000 

17.000 

37.000 " " 


Total area of colony . . 189,000 

Area of Protectorate ... . 168,000 


Total area ot Italian Somaliland 357,000 
Area of Italy 286,000 


B. Adnnnibtralive (hj^amzahon 

At present Italian Somaliland is placed under an administration di- 
rected by the State and regulated by the law^ of 5 Apiil 1908 no. 161 (3). 

The whole colony is ruled by a civil governor, nominated by royal de- 
cree on the ]iToposal of the IVlinister of the Colonies advised by the Council 
of Ministers 

The governor is represented in the various distrit 4 :s by Italian residents 
who act in his name and on whom the troops of their resiiective districts 
depend politically. 


(1) Di? t&rntonah Entivicklung der EurQpmschen Kolomcn (The Terntorial Developmt?nt of 
the European coJ >nie%) OoUia, J I’ertHej?, 1906 

(2) Presented to the Chamber of Deputies at the session of 4 December 1912 

(9 I/iw of s Ai>rU 1008 no i6i on the organissation of Italian Somaliland Gazutia 
del Re^no 30 April 1908, no 102 
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Italian citizeiib and those assimilated to them are subject to Italian 
law. Colonial subjects and those assimilated to them are judged according 
to the rules of Mussulman law (scerio) in force in the colony and custo- 
mary native law (testur), and according to the various religious prescri])- 
tions and gustoms. The colony must submit its own balance-sheet to the 
approval of Patliament by the medium of the Minister of the Colonies. 
B3" a royal decree of 4 July igio no, 5()2 (i) the administrative order of the 
colony, which regulated in ])articular and in detail the military and civil 
staff (duties, admission, promotion, leave, prospective and actual, discip- 
line, allowances) was approved. Finally by a governor's decree of 5 May 
and 30 November icjio, ])ublis]ied in the Bolletfino itfficialc della Somalia 
italiana (Nos. i and 5) the distribution and organiza.tion of gOAXTiiment 
offices was determined. 

Tlie colony's territory was divided into zones, at the head of each of 
which was a commissioner's office (2). The political and administrative 
direction within the zones of their resx)ective jurisdictions belongs to the 
district commissioners on whom the residents dejxmds. The zonc^ are con- 
stituted as follows : 

1. District of High Jtiba 

2. " ” High Uebi Scebeli 

3 ” " m\i\h " 

4 *' ” floscia and of Low Tebi Scebeli. 

Kacli district is divided into residencies and vice-residencies, tlie num- 
ber of which grows ever>' year and which are instituted as soon as the 
])olitica] conditions of the various zones are such as to reiidei the extension 
of the direct administration and of Italian authority useful and opportune. 

The governor exercises his function through the medium of the govern- 
ment otiice and the residents. 

In accordance with the governor's decree of 5 May ipio No. 488, the 
following arc within the competency of the governor’s office ; 

1 . The direction of civil affairs ; 

2. Consultation, namely a) legal consultation, h) consultation as to 
public works, r) as to agricultural w^orks. 

The su4)})ression of the office of the agrarian direction of Mogadiscio 
(governor's decree of 6 May ipio, no. 4<)i) was contemporaneous with the 
nomination of a consultant on agricultural works who should be a member 
of the government. 

There are also in the colony offices for the direction of matters of health, 
civil engineering, the port, the customs and the Post Office. Commercial 
inspectors may be assigned to places outside the colony’s boundaries. 


(r) (iazzclta uflficialcMlel Regno, 18 Atigtist iqio no t<)2 — Bollctino uflidale So- 
malia Italiana, 31 August 19x0, hq. 2. 

(2) Cf. The Dccreto govematpriaje of 15 Jivnuarj^ 1912, ur 814, which .irproNcd the rules 
for local district admijiistration [BoUcUim ddla Sonuiha liahana, 31 Jan m 1). 

For the ittstlt»tion of dwtriet cohimissartats see the Decreti govermtonah, 5 1910, No 48H 

and 6 April 1912, 
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The colony experiment in agrarian management” was set up at 
(kmale in Middle Scebeli with the best results, and there is another flourish- 
ing government experimental farm at Caitori, v 


§ 2. Ain-iicri/riTRAi. conditions in somat.iland. 

vSomaliland is a fairly fertile country. The most varied crojis do excel- 
lently (dura, mai/.e, beans, sesamum, greens of every kind, indiarubber, 
cotton, agave sisalana, ]>alnis, cocoa, papaw-trees, Kapok, forage grasses, 
etc.), and seeds s])rout within a short time even on the most desert land, 
while so lotig as they are wateied by rain or irrigation the ])lants rise to 
heights unknown elsew^here a proof of the fertility of this soil wliich 
is formed of the alluvial deposits pf centuries moditied by meterological 
agents, and i)rovides potent elements of fecundity which few flistricts 
of Kast Africa can matcli. 

Among cro])s which can give a large return cotton certainly stands first, 
both foi quality and quantity. Dr. Onor, agricultural cousulttuif for Ita- 
lian Somaliland, exqiressed himself as follows with regard to the cotton 
obtained at Caitoi on the vSeebeli (i) : 

" The (|uantity of fibre obtained at Caitoi was coiusiderable in relation 
to the cultivated area. From about 5,800 square meties (2) of culti\'ated 
land j5(i kilogrammes (5) of fibre were obtained, whicli givt's the high ave- 
rage yield of yqo kilogrammes a hectare (4). The cotton was sliellc'd with 
rudiment ary native a])pliances exactly like those I have seen in A]nilia, 
which leave a small ])ortioii of the seed mixed with th(^ fibie l)ut not enough 
to cause any important variation in the figures I have given. The yield 
would have been cweii superior if parasites bad not done damage alter the 
first harvests. It is my conviction that in favourable years the har^'est 
might surpass the ro.siest expectations and surjiass by much the average 
of ()0( ) kilogrammes a hectare which is that of Dgypt 's m.iximum yield . This 
is easy to understand because in Benadir the vegetation is not impeded by 
a fall in the temperature at the time of harvest. Certainh^ the American 
average of 200 kilogrammes a hectare and tlie Egypt ain average of qoo ki- 
logrammes would normalh^ be surpa.ssed 

These remarks refer to Afifi cotton. The follov\ing information was 
given, in an interview reported in the English papers, by Mr. Henry Pow^ell, 
director of British agriculture in the colony of Briti.sh ]\ast Africa, a most 
competent peison. In speaking of the experiments made by the State at 
Alessandra on the Juba he made the following .statements, equally appli- 
cable to agriculture in the adjacent Italian colony. 


(1) statement No 4 in Relazionc <>uUa Somalia llahcma pet i^h anm 1911 and 1912. DocH' 
menu. Koine, Ti)>ogmfia Camera Deputali, 1912. 

(2) I square metre ~~ i.ioi* s(juarc yurd®. 

( p i kilogramme ^2.2 lbs v 

(4) I hectare -- 2.47 acres 
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'' A plot of about one acre was planted w itli Abassi cotton and completely 
irrigated, with the object of showing the capacity of tlie soil in the most 
favourable conditions and with the best ])ossiblc agriculture. ( )ver one half 
of the land the furrows were traced at intervals of thirty four inches and the 
seed was sown on 6 May at inteivals of eighteen inches. On the other half 
the furrows were made at intervals of thirty inches and the sc ed distrib- 
uted at intervals of thirty -four inches on the same da> The development 
of the plant was marvellous 011 botli areas Mr Inlleul, vice-commissioner 
of the province, found howe\ei that tlie closer plants did best, owing to 
their greater density which allowed the bushes to resist the strong winds 
])revalent in Al(‘ssandra Three thousand pounds of seeded coiion w^ere 
har\ ested in this iirigated aica (Alessandra) ])ioducmg i.ooo pounds ol fibre. 
In view ol the jiurposcs which it can serve the \ aliie of the fibre can be placed 
as low as ()d a jiomid, at winch rate the sale will i)roduce luaib £ ’,0 Mi. 
PowH'll sa\s tliat “ existing conditions in Alessandra are however extraordi- 
nar> ” He recommends the ])lace as the site ol e\]>erimental iarm^, thus 
coniplet(‘lv lecogni/ing its great lertility “ hVoni the ariahsis of a speci- 
men of th(‘ earth made at the Imperial Institute it apueais that the sod is 
perhvt In such .1 soil crops v\ould lapldh flourish, helped b\ the fertdi/- 
ing waters of the Juba Thus the largi* vield ol cotton is comprehensdile, 
and it IS to till' mtcicst oi c<q)ital and ol the colonists ol .dl nations v\ho ongld 
to come to tin coiintr) and be induced to come to d to gUT to J iibaland 
that energedicdewelopnunt for which she oilers so iicha soil and snelicibund- 
ant waters vSuch are tin uiiifotin e'onc'lusioiis tf> which agncnltur«d ex- 
perts in tile Bntish and the It.ilnin colonies ha\e t'oiue as I0 exitton glowing, 
which is the tine and the most jirodnctne torm of agricnltun in this land 
Otlun cro])s might be no less rich and ])iomising il this (.‘xtraoidniai v 
feitilit\ oi the sod were supported b\ an essentied condition nrigation 
Altliougli native e'ro]is (dura maize, sesanium (1) beans) can ]k grown 
in good vears and Ixid \( ars, with ]ieno(b of ainindane'e and periods of se\ir- 
eit V b^ means ot the lain and the small canals whiedi the natures assiduouslv 
make along the lireis, to Teex*ive tlie w<iteis in tunes of dootl ciops 
having a large industrial \ leld such as cotton, indiaiubbei , toliacco etc 
cannot run the risk of more oi le^s lainv seasons The rn ers tiu true-^ 
iiTigating channels are natural leseivoirs against the \aria])k lamiail, 
and since the rivers are full piecisedv in the rainv season a system of mec'ha- 
nical hydraulic's is ne^cessary, especially for raising and barricading the wa 
tc^rs, in order better to regulate and utilize tlie ri\ers The value ol tin co 
lony cannot be realized by its agricultural and industrial dvcdo])ment apart 
from the factor indib])cmsable to such development , uamel} iirigation be 
canals, dykes and mechanical means. But on the other hand it is certain 
that the great productiveness can meet the expense the^se works would en 
tail anei richly compensate for it. It is also neccssaiv to lecollect tliat 
the River Scebeli provides sufficiently fa\ curable condition'^ loi nueoNt'v 

(i) Ualf a heetjire (1 255 acres) planitd with ou tla, taiiii ()f (Tcnalt pio/linul 

a crop bold at Mcrca for 200 nipets — £ii 6s. 
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Indraulic works which will regtilate and dam its course, at least in the 
region of High Goscia which is among the most fertile in Somaliland. 

The extent of land available for cultivation by white cplonists is very 
gieat if the sparse population and the slightness of native agriculture be 
cou'-idered, but is limited not by area but by the volume of the waters of 
the rivers in the season of scarcity This limitation can be partly correc- 
ted by artificial dikes and reserv^oirs, and also by the results which may be 
yielded by the investigations ~ as >et incomplete into the nature of 
crops and the sowing seasons, and which will show howto derive the greatest 
possible ])rofit fiom the rainfall, the irrigation from the rivers being regarded 
as a su])plementaTy resomce. It is clear that to reach this result it will be 
necc‘ssarv to confront the \Mst and complex problem of a general utiliza- 
tion of tlu' livers, which now follow their unregulated courses, wandering 
through the plains as chance has willed it 

It would be interesting to review more fully the various crops which 
flourish or might flourish in the colon\ of Somaliland, but to do so would 
take us too far beyond the limits of this study. For information on this 
subject we refer the reader to Statement 4 in the Report on Somaliland 
of (Tovernor De Martino {Documenti, Rome, Chamber of Deputies. 1912, 
pages iih-iQo) in which Dr Romolo Onoi very adeejuately analyses, m a 
study called “ Notes on Agriculture ”, the facts as to the various crops, namel}^ 
cotton tobacco, maize, sesamum, arachidis, beans, forage grasss, iiidia- 
rnliber, kapok, cocoa-palm, agave sisalana and othei lignous ])lants , and 
also to the Acts of the Second Congress of Italians Abroad, Vol 1 Part III. 
Pages 1431 - 1367 (Rome Tip Hd. Naz 1911) 

As regards natural vegetation, subdivided into forest and undergrowth, 
w'e will say biieflv that the only forest pro4)erly so-called extends along the 
Juba for a distance of about a hundred kilometres and has an average 
depth of no mote than 200 metres (i) It is clear therefore that forests of 
forest trees in Somaliland are very unimportant Ik'vond tliis stretch along 
the Juba and others like it but oi less aiea, found <at several jiomts along 
the Scebeli, there is in Benadir a monotonous arboraceous vegetation, littje 
developed and very thorny, chiefly” bushes On the whole it is the opinion 
of competent experts that the resources to be derived ftom the spontaneous 
vegetation of Italian Somaliland are ver\^ limited 

B. — The Raising of Live Stock 

Somaliland is a country well suited to pasturage. There is excellent 
pastureland, all on the plain, and of interminable extent. Since the dry .sea- 
son lasts only for about four months in the year it is clear that the raising 
of useful live stock is the most important feature in the country's economy. 

The capital in live stock is indeed considerable. Statistics wflicli the 
colonial government has been enabled by the district authorities to prepare 
show that in Southern Somaliland alone there are about 764,000 head of 


(i) I metre - i (>(>4 'yards. 
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cattle, 305,000 camels and 216,000 sheep. Thus the quantity of live stock 
is indiibitably such as to justify the care given by the colonial government 
to thil 5 form of wealth, and any initiatiw which might lead to its exploi- 
tation in the interest of the home country. In vSomaliland Italy has an 
enormous breeding park which might, with suitable care and inqinnement, 
ensure to her an important annual contribution in the form of excellent but- 
cher’s meat. But in order that the value of this leserve may lie n^alized 
its quality must be improved, bv protecting it from certain constant and 
powerful agents of depreciation, and it must be more actively commercia- 
lized. 

As legards cattle alone the average weight a head of the hilly grown 
animals is more than 400 kilogrammes, and the market price was, before 
the war, 10, i() and 24 Maria Theresa thalers (i) ahead, according to whether 
the jmrohase was made in the interior or on the coast That is to say that 
in the least favourable case, allowing for only 50 jier cent of the living gross 
weight tind foi ihe maximum jmee, meat was sold on the coast for 27 liras 
a quintal (2), without taking into account the skin, the price of which is 
being lowered Indisputably these prices justify a coiilideiice that tlierc 
cfuild b<‘ trade in meat with Somaliland and that, m view' of the prices on 
Kurojie.in markets, it could be remimerative in s])ite of costs of tiansport, 
and the increase in cost price wdiich w^ould be caused by a demand and hs 
othei eircumstances p(‘culiar to commerce 

Bcfoie tlie war slightly more than 3,000 heads of cattle and about 8,oou 
sheep were amiualh exported from Benadir. The skins of the exported 
oxen, which may iurnish another element of profit to betaken into account, 
w'eighed 405, ooo kilogrammes. Prohabl}' a considerable number of them 
emanated from the districts of Alnssinia w'hich lie below Liigli Such 
w'eight corresponds to 58,000 head of live stock, if seven kilogramme^ be 
taken to be the average w^eight of a dried skin (3) 


§ 3. ThK SYSTEM 


From the administrative point of \iew the process of colonization may 
be considered to have tw'o stages, the one subordinate to the other fust 
the determination of the lands w^hich are the State’s free pioperty, and then 
the regime of agricultural concession Obviously the State must determine 
the available domain, that is to say the lands wdiich can be granted for 
colonization without injur>' to the rights of third parties, before it makes 
agricultural concessions. 


(1) I Maria Theresa thaler ^ nearly 2S at par 

(2) 1 quintal *=230 lbs 

(3) For further details on this subject see Ait% del >)CCondo Con^nu^so depU Itidnini all f V /t>, 
and especially Sth session, Theme IJ, Dell'aUevofnento del bc^Hame vt Somalia i del uio tmspoito 
tn Itahif, Dr. Ferdinando MartogUo, Vol I, Part III, praxes 1715 175^ 
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A. Determination of the Lands at the State's Free J)isposaL 

All the ])rovisions aimed at the dctcTmination of the lands at the vState’s 
free disposal in vSomalilaiul are comprised in the royal decree of H June 191T, 
no O95 (i) and the governor's decree of 19 January i()X2, no. 815 (2) - of 
which the former recognizes common rights in the lands of the colony and 
the consequent limitation of those which may be reserved to the available 
domain, and is completed by the latter which approves internal regula- 
tion of this domain 

The nnal decree places the land system on solid jurisdictorv bases. 
It contains tv^o affirmatiotis of incontestable practical value oiu^ as to 
the Vitale's right sovereignty ovei the vacant lands of the colony, the other 
as to the rights of native^ and others incident on such lands, J'hese rights, 
a^ i^ easih undeistood, are entangled and coni] >lete each other, so that the 
better the local governor, to whom authority I0 distinguish among them is 
delegated, succeeds in discharging his office with the for(\sight and caution 
needed liy the delicacy of the situation, the greater will be the attractive- 
ness ot the offers of Somalese land The land should bv his care be emani- 
ci])ated ironi the latent causes of friedion betw(‘en Tuiropeans and natives 
which impede the agricultural develo|)ment of riuiiiv^ colonic-^, i educing 
them to stei ile battlelields for contests This decree also enables the gover- 
nor to grant to the nativa^ ]io]mlation the use of such land as ap]H‘ars neces- 
saiy to theii jirogress, in addition to the land tlu^v enjoy because they 
hav^e in it a recognized right of jiossession 

According to the domestic regulations for the determination ol tlie av^ail- 
able domain in Italian vSomaliland, a])pro\a'd by the Governor's deciee of 
19 JamiaiT J912, no. 815, those lands are excluded from the coionv 's do- 
main on which Italian citizens or foreigners have valid and recognized right 
and in general all lands to which attach ical rights recognized to be effective 
in the coastal regions, the inhabitated centres and their neighliourliood. 
bands “ actually cultivated and utilized (3) in a peruiaiient manner", by 
individual natives or by native^ collectively, are likewise excluded ; as are 
the zones, even if they be not actually cultivated and utilized, of which the 
usufruct is about to be granted to Kabylies or fractions ot these, to su])])ly 
the recognized needs of their demographic and economic develo|)ment . f^uch 
lands constitute the zones of native reserves. 

The measnies taken in consequence of tliese rules hav(^ the follow- 
ing aims 

a) to ascertain the limits ot the available domain as distinguishe<l 


(t) s 1)11, no having reference to the <hfinition of the lands at tht State’s free 
(lispf>^il ill li, ilum SomdhXand. Gazsetta uffictaJe drl Re^nn^ ly June loii, no 166, Hulkthno 
uffictale dcUa Somalia lialiana, January lyii, no i 

(^) 19 Januaiy 1012, no. 815 It approves the rules for IhcMlcterniination of the available 
domain in Italian SomnhUud BullrtHna uffiactie tklla bomaha jtaliana, January 1012,110 1. 

(9 The assignment ol lands recognized to be utilized is called aicantmiamcnto dclle utihz^ 
zaztont (resejvation of utilized lands) 
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from the lands in which natives have collective riji^hts, or individual rights 
independent of common propert}^ ; 

b) to reserve to populations their rights and usufruct within determ- 
ined limits and within areas acknowledged to be sufficient for their effective 
development, and to incorporate zones outside the limits of possible utili- 
zation in the domain ; 

c) to exclude from the resultant available domain, thus constituted, 
zones of wliich it is considered right to leave the usufruct to the Kabylies 
for their future needs, and to make of these zones native reserves , 

d) to cause migrations, or other measures which ])rovc to be 
nc^cessary, either to pr<.‘vent the subdivision of agricultural zones, or 
to avoid excessive agglomerations of groipis of ])opuiation, or to facilitate 
the constitution of iialhe villlages 

The same rules include under four headings piovision for the ])Tocedurc 
which will enable such concentration, namely a) Procedure for the recog- 
nition of existing cultivations ; h) Procedure for tin* recognition and the set- 
ting on one side or reservation of utilized land , () Procedure for the consti 
tution ol zones reserved to natives ; (/) Procedure to cause migration 

P». The Agruiillitritl ( omessunis 

We wall now speak of the realization of the (ff th(‘ lands belong- 

ing to the domain, that is to say ol the agricultuial concessions oi Italian 
Somaliland 

The conce])tioii wffiichins])iredthe governor of Somaliland, when he sub- 
mitted the rules as to land (i) to the ap])roval of tlie competent bodies. 
W'as that of defining the [lowers which according to clause d of article 4 
of the la\v of 5 April T()oS the central goxernment could, in virtue of article 
5 of the same law^ delegate to him. and of determining their agricultural and 
industrial aim. The rules establish tw^o categories of concessions which 
deriv<‘ their essential characteristics from the authority from which they 
emanate. 

Concessions ol the first categotw^ are those of more than 2,000 hectares 
ol land, and being dependent on the central government are made b> royal 
ilecree ; while those of the second category may not be of more than 2,000 
hectares and are made by the governor, P»oth without distinction ma> lie 
made either to capitalist societies or to private persons of Italian or foreign 
nationality. The rules rest solidly on principles of incontestable piactical 
value : the applicant for a concession must prove before he receives it 
that he possesses at least 500 liras for each heclaie he has to bring undei 
cultivation ; the conceded laud must be granted gradually, in three peiiods. 
the area granted being extended progre>ssively ; a concession must be reduced 

(i) Rules frtr realizing the value of land tn Italian Somaliland — Royal ikrnt oi s June 
1911, no. 830, estahUJiliiiig the regime of ttgriciiltural concessions in Italian SomaJiI,ni<J 
ufficiale del Regno 16 August 1911, no 191. Hulleitino ufhciah dtUa snnialia italmna August 
lOii, no. 9). 
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to the limits of the cultivated area whenever, at the termination of one 
of these periods, the grantee is found not to have fulfilled the obligations 
imposed by his contract ; and finally grantees whose land borders on rivers 
or canals, constructed or to be constructed, must receive such land so dis- 
]jo^e(l that the greatest possible number will eujoy the use of the water 
for agricultural and industrial purposes. 

These informing principles have been translated into provisions which, 
while they do not alter them integrally, arrange for their application within 
clearly fixed limits, and under the direction of the governor's wise discern- 
ment helped by a technical commission nominated for such end. 

As regards the teim for wiiich they are valid (ninety-nine yeais) and 
in other respects the contracts of concession have the character proper 
to temporary leases. 

The rent is fixed by the contract and remains unchanged for thirty 
years, aftei which an exemption for five years from rent or taxes is granted, 
and this exemption maybe continued for ten years if the concessionary ])cr- 
manenlly em])loy at least one family of Italian cultivators for every hundred 
hectares he holds. The tax will be fixed in accot dance with the ])rofits the 
concession derives from public works of hydraulics, roadmaking etc , which 
may increase the value of its land. vSmiilarly the criteria are established 
which the government can appl}' in order to recover unpaid rent and taxes, 
and the contract fee is fixed at one lira (i). Machines and im])lements used 
on the concession are exempt from customs duties The State's right of pro- 
perty is afiirmed in minerals below the soil, watercourses and canals The 
rules for taking possession of granted land are fixed, as is the due pa\able 
in the case of reserves of the administration — in discharge of rights which 
native populations may have in the conceded land, if it has been impossible 
previously to establish and recognize these rights. The alienation of conces- 
sions is forbidden while they have not been granted definitely, that is to 
say before their value has been fully developed. This prohibition is intend- 
ed obviously to guard against speculation in land not yet devclojxxl by tech- 
nical ability and a wise investment of capital. On the other hand lots on 
a concession may be let or granted to meiaven with the governoi's permis- 
sion. The transmission of concessions by inheritance is organized as in 
Krythrea. Since it is not only Italians who may recei\'e ConcessionvS the 
provision is opportune which establishes that questions and disputes to 
which concessions may give rise, whatever the scope of the disputes and 
whatever the nationality of the contracting societies or individuals, shall 
be within the competence of the Italian tribunals. 

Applications for concessions of the second category are examined in 
Somaliland, in the case of resident applicants, by the Minister of the Colo- 
nies if the applicant persons or societies be domiciled outside the colony. 
Three tenths of the capital required to be invested in the concession must 
be paid when the contract is signed into one of the State treasuries. This 
sum Willi be gradually returned to the concessionary as he proves that he 


(i) lira as 98/5 d, at par 
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is regularly develojnng the value of his concession. One tenth of the re([uir- 
ed capital will however be retained by the administration if, at the end of the 
first year, all a concessionary's rights in his concession lapse entirely be- 
cattse he has not begun to work it, using a])propriate methods. 

The rules as to land also make mention of concessions of anothei type, 
namel}'^ of land on which wild crops are exploited and harvested and pastur- 
age used. These are regulated like the other concessions, except that their 
term is ten years and that they are renewable for the same period ; but on 
certain fixed conditions land thus conceded hy the administration remains 
at its disposal for eventual concession for agricultural purposes. 

Finally the rules establish (article 37) that the governor may di'^pose 
of a lot of 5,000 hectares in the form of exjierimcntal concessions of paicels, 
measuring 25 hectares each btit capable of being extended to 100 hectares, to 
small proprietors having suitable capital individually, and united in a com- 
])u1soTy agricultural union for the execution and maintenance of works of 
hydraulics, bcmef action and roadmaking, uselitl to all the concessionaries, and 
for thc' common purchase of machines, seeds and other like articles nmler 
Ihe snjjerintendencc of a central technical management. Although onl>' 
general criteria have been laid dovMi for tliis interesting scheme, we are ])er- 
suadecl that it would be an enterprise of modern (state colonization v\hich 
would anticijiate coming conditions and be very inpiortant to the colon\’s 
future. We will retuiii to this question when we treat of the experiments in 
colonization made w^ith Italian families (vide § 5 of this article). 

The rules which we have reviewed conform to an excellent principle 
of administrative autonomy. The precautions by which the administra 
tion has vsonght to guarantee the financial fitness of ap]>licants for conces 
sions, and the legiilar develo])ment of the value of the land, seem to be much 
more dejiendable under these rules than they weie in the previous contracts 
by which concessions have hitherto been conditioned. It will be ])ossible 
therefore to attract into the s])here of agricultural initiative the nn^st 
acti\T elements and to exclude from it the least desirable Certainly these 
rules cannot be called perfect, but on the whole afar-seeing land poUc> has 
inspired them. In any case they must he looked u])on as the first notable 
exemplification of the land system of Somaliland. After some ten yt^ars 
of experience it will be possible to make deductions from them and to com- 
pare them with the enactments of other colonial laws better than today. 
It will then be possible to judge whether they need modification, whether 
other principles should be applied to them in order to reach a more complete 
organization of the land, and what such principles should he. 


§ 4. FXPEiaMENT ANTD EXPEKIENCE IN COLONIZATION. 

We will now speak of some concessions and the results obtained lioui 
them. We will of course only deal with some typical cases, for we lack the 
space in which to examine all the experiments and attempts made in Soma- 
liland to provoke and to extend colonization. 
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Inrst we will vSpeak of the concesrions in Goscia, made at the outset, 
on a method which was little empirical, when the idea of attracting Italian 
capital to these legions necessarily prevailed, no preliminary investigations 
having been made.Moreover the capital at first sought was evidently ill 
fitted to the development of an area of 5,000 hectares. And since local con- 
ditions had been little studied concessions were not rationally mapped out, 
the fact being forgotten that wooded and non-irrigable lands sometimes 
made more than two thirds of a concession non-productive. 

It would have been better to grant 1,000 or at most 1,500 hectares of 
land in conditions which would have allowed of their whole and equal cul- 
tivation, without the enormous differences between one coiicevSsion and ano- 
thei stated to exist to-day. Not only would it have been easier to find the 
cajhtal necessaiy to these cultivable lands, but apportionment of the hinds 
most easilv cultivated would have allowed the capital, when once the first 
trial had been made, to ha\e been used for a haider matter, the develop- 
ment namely of the lands of winch the cultivation is laborious and costly. 

It was im])ossible that the first concessions should not sufler bv this 
]irimai\ defcK^t in ])reparator\ measures Thev suffeied not onlv Irom 
lack oi ca])ital but even more flora a lack of the technical knowledge in- 
dis])ensable to such industrial cro])s as cotton vSuch a histor> is common 
to the liegiimmgs of all colonies. Several enterpiises thus tailed, in s])ite 
of all the ardour and the eiKTgy w^itli which the pioneer colonists of So- 
maliland endeavouied to establish themselves 

Two conceSvSiotis in ])articular, each of 5,000 hcctaies, deserve a s])ecial 
examination and ma\ be said to have survived and to have ]>rest rved some 
elements of a senous success They are the Soneiii italiana per imprese 
4 :olomah and the Socictu romana di iolomzzazione tn ^omaha. The fonner 
was formed by a groiq) of Neapolitan and Milanese capitalists When an 
earlKT cnter])nse went into liquidation it added excdleut water-hoists 
to its assets, and bronght the vast plain of Bieja near Jumbo undei cul- 
tivation Its works oi ca])tation and canali/ation are perfect and no doubt 
as to the results they will yield can be entertained In iqii tin* cotton 
produced was sold in Italy at the following puces wdiuh are liardh ecpiall- 
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As much as 155 liras a quintal was offered for Upland cotton 
In 1912 thirty hectares were sovrn afresh ; and the plants of the previous 
year had regerminated over fifty hectares and promised an abundant har- 
vest, no trace of jiarasites having been discovered 

Other hundred hectares, brought under cultivation and canalized in 
1912, were sown in iqij. 

Since the necessary capital is not lacking this concession will certainly 
be profitable for a long period. 
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Th« Society rum ana dt colomzzazione in Somalia really began its work 
only in the spring of 19x1 Since it is directed by Count de Frankenstein, 
who has made all prelitmnary studies and pre])arations, it has a future rich 
in promise 111 its splendid concession of Margherita, for it disposes of large 
Capital and has not therefore been stinted in the initial expense necessary 
to the purchase of machines Making use of the waters which the Juba 
at times of spate sends to the old canal called ITebi Gofea, which forms an 
important reservoir, this societ\ has installed centrifugal xnunps worked 
l)^ a steam motor engine of 45 horse power, capable of lifting 2(> cubic 
metres (i) oi watei a second This water is distributed in the canals winch 
intersect an area ot loo hectares \cr\ well brought under cultivation by a 
];l{mgh worktd b\ an exploding Holt Caterpillar engine of 45 horse power 
which answtis admirabh It was ]iossible in that \ear to obtain a vield 
ot 400 (lumtals of shelled cotton The cotton harvest the larger ])aTt of 
the total ]ioducti<>n had thitherto been excellent in ijualitv and theie 
had been no (li<^co\er\ oi parasitic germs to deplore In I()I4 the society 
in tailed machines anew for thepuipose of hoisting the rn er watci directlv, 
and added 150 hectares to the cultivated aiea which thus came to measure 
from 250 to ]oo hee'taics It also acepured 0 shelling machine able to shell 
5 000 fjumtals of cotton* 

In March and Apnl T()I() lhi<^ societv was growing eotton and maize in 
] arlTKisliip with the natucs over about 250 hectares It undertakes the 
fust bringing of the land under eiiltivation piocidcs water ioi irrigation 
ami engages to bin the cpiota oi the crops iestr\(d to its jiartiiers at the 
ices euTient at the time of the haivcst A considcrabU luimbei oi natn c's 
iia\c actnclv begun wtuks of sowing This gnes use to a ho])e that Ihc new 
^\stcm ot xgncultinal organi/ation ma\ meet with a lortunate sueeess 
in<l th«it the dittuultits inlureiit in the libour su]>])h mav thus be dinii 
iush( (I while the natn<. labouiers will b<" inducc-^d to be more interested 111 
igiKulture The experiment oi agruultine of this deserg^tioii goe^ cxcG 
lenth and the natives as paitneis in cultutition are most diligent 

The Soitiia ifaliana pii iwpusi ^oloniali (Italian Socicts toi Colonial 
I ntei prise) C'onexived the idea of ] uttmg nite^ ])Tae'titc on coneession ot 
P>u |a a sNstem of co ]xirtneiship diHeremt trom that tollowedbc the Roman 
society it snpplu s the land the cotton ^eed and the water ior nrigation 
while the luitnes ] repare the soil and undertake all the work of cultiv ation 
Cotton, corn and sosamum are sown m the hiritiw^ altcunatn eh The so 
cietv will huTvest and will own the cotton while the^ cemi and s( samnm will 
constitute^ the share^ of the natives Cottx>n, coin and scsamiim are thus 
giown on a number of hectares 

On his concession of Margherita Count de Frankenstem staid eel with 
the idea that from 200 to 250 hectares must be ])lanted with cottein befou 
capital uinoitntmg to 500,000 liras, invested m the soil, can gn< a prolit 
In the opinion of competent persons onl^ capital ot such imiroTtame em- 
]doved on installation and machinery, allow^-s if ht methods be feillowed — 

(1)1 cubic melrt 1 (jubic 

a 
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of progressive and sure development and profits far larger than those possible 
in Italy. In Goscia large and very fertile tracts are still available above 
Margherita, extenditig to Bidi. They include thousands of very fertile 
hectares, easily irrigable since they lie on plains, not overgrowii with bushes, 
largely abo\x^ the level reached by the waters of the river when it is in spate 
and sloping towards the interior. 

On one tract in particular, which lies at a short distance from 
Margherita along the Juba and is surrounded by the Vungalatiga Canal, 
and in which aie .scattered little native villages, a societj^ could undertake 
cultivation in pa*»tricrshi]) with the natives. As in the case of the experi- 
ment Hidde at Bidi such society would give cotton to be ciiltnxited, on 
the security of the a\^eiage yield which the native themselves would ob- 
tain by growing maize. The natives would suppl}' without much difficulty, 
in view^ of the density of the population, the labour needed bv the society \ 
cropb, in return for fixed wage or a ^haTC of profits. At time- when the river 
was in spate this tract could easily be inundated : foi thi^ purpose the aliliix 
and leflux ol the waters would be regulated, and the machines needed to 
hoist the waters w^ould be used only to constitute a ieser\oir lor cases of 
necv'ssit}’. The soil, which is satmated withdanup, as black as coal <iud very 
fertile, w^oiild need only to be reclaimed and sown A couc<^ssiou pf two 
or thiee thousand hectaies, enjoying the m<>.-»t favourable natural condi 
tions, could ])e nude in this zone 

Turuiugto the land a^ongtln^ Scheli we find that two concessions have 
been gi anted there, one at Ilavai, and the other at Caitoi where the eouces- 
sionaiy, Riocaidi, intends to grow chiefly trees. His stait was mo-*t promis- 
ing, owing to his admirable entluisiasm which brought about that in a few 
months he had installed very powerful wind engines, nude loads, dug ca- 
nals, etc From quite recent data (spring i()i6) it ap]>eats that in th(‘ Kic 
cardi concession at Caitoi new cocoauut and kapok plantations have been 
made, and that two thirds of the laud have been oigaiiized ])y means 
of permanent works of canalization and the planting ol cro])s now in a flou- 
rishing state. 


§ 5. Schemp:^ pok colonization in somaliland nv ijalian evmilies. 

The ciiteria which now prevail with respect to the colonization of So- 
iiialilanci by Italian families may be gathered from the schemes drawn u]) 
by the colonial aulhoritie.s or the official bodies in the mother country, and 
also from studies bearing on this ]>robleni. Naturall}^ these criteria are 
as yet indeterminate and the schemes therefore are also indefinite in form. 
But they shed a little light on the question, revealing certain of the most 
obscure points. 

First we must see into what financial engagements the government 
should enter in order to ensure the success of colonization by Italian fa- 
milies. The calculations are based on a cultivated area of 20 hectares, but 
the domain to be colonized should extend over 30 hectares, in order that 
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profits may considerably increase when all available land is brought 
under cultivation. 

I. Costs of Installation on the Property. 

1. Dwelling-house lo.ooo 

2. Warehouse 7,000 

3. Colonization and arrangement of the land at 250 

liras a hectaies (10 hectares in 1st \^ear, 10 in 2nd) 5,<‘oo 

4. Stock (live slock, carts, harrow, plough, \ okes, 

various implements) 2.270 

Total . . 24,270 

II 7 raviilinv[ expenses 1.500 

III ( osis of maintenance tof (me ycaf 3,000 

First yi:\r. 

Cost of bnnf^iHf^ to hectares unde) cultivation 

1st. Pre])aiati(>n of gioimd until seedtime (For this 
supplementary labour, costing 25 liras a hectare, 

is thought necessary) , 250 

2nd Seeds (15 liras a hectaiO 150 

3rd, Ivxpenses of cultivation from sowing to com- 
mercial prepaialioii of the pioducts Wages 
estimated at 100 litas a hectare . . , . . 1,000 

4th. Iriigation at 30 liras a hectare 300 

5th. Maintenance of cjinals and works of irriga- 
tion. SupplenientaT} costs estimated at 10 liras 

a hectare . . kh) 

(>th. New lea]) of live stock (30 pei cent, on 720 liras) 21b 

7th. Depreciation of im])lements (amortization) 

(20 per cent on 1,550 liras) 3) 10 

8th. Maintenance of buildings (2 per cent, on 

17,000 bras) 340 

Total . . . 2,b(>0 

Receipts. 

10 hectares ha\dng a gross jdeld of 500 liras a 
hectare 5.000 
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Balance Sheet of Crops. 


Receipts 5,ooo 

Expenditure 2,666 

Credit balance . . . 2,334 


The advanceb which the government should make in the first year, 
excluding the costs properly so called of establishing the domain, are there- 
fore as follows : 


^2) Travelling expenses 1,500 

h) Maintenance for one 3^ear . , 3, 000 

c) Costs of working the property 2,666 

Total , . . 7,161 


Second year. 

Expenses for 20 hectares under culhvalton. 

li\])enses for 20 hectares under cultivation, calculat- 
ed according to the data taken for the first year . 4/^70 

Maintenance for one year 3,000 


Receipts. 

(^ross yield of 20 hectares at 500 liras each to, 000 

Balance sheet of Crops. 

Receipts 10,000 

Expenses 4.970 

Credit Balance . 5,030 


If the contract were to be cancelled even at the end of the first year 
there would therefore be a margin almost sufficient to allow of the entire 
restitution of the initial deposits. 

The head of every family should have a current account book of 
which the credit side would be opened with an initial deposit of 5,000 liras* 
From this deposit deductions would be made in cash or in kind on ac- 
coimt for a special stores which would furnish means of subsistence and 
the funds necessary for the cultivation of the land. When the year's 
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books were balanced the returns of the pro][)erty should be entered as 
credited, mid costs not met in the same year, such as costs of irrigation, 
of the depreciation of tools and the maintenance of buildnigs, as debited. 
Travelling expenses should be entered with costs. 


Receipts. 

nuas 


1) Initial deposit 5,000 

2) Return ol the crops for ist. year . . 5,000 

3) » )) 2n(l. )) . . 10,000 

Total . . . 20,000 

E\ pcnditurc. 

1) Travelling expenses , 1,500 

2) Maintenance for two years 6,000 

3) Advances for crops of 1st. year. . . . 2,666 

4) > - 2nd. >' ... 4,976 

Total . . . 15,145 

lUila ncc-ShceJ. 

Receipts 20,()(K) 

h;x})cnditine ^^5.145 


4.‘\55 

Even if the contract be cancelled at the end of the second year 
there were will thus be a margin almost sufficient to allow the entire 
re4)aynient of the initial deposit. 


* * 

We will now see on what system colonists might be allowed f)Ccupation, 
The measures now in force do not contenij)late the concession of lands in 
absolute ownership. The matter is regulated by article 15 of the Rc^^ola- 
niento per la messa in valore delle icrre nella Somalia itaUana (Rules for 
the Development of the Lands of Italian Somaliland) which establishes that 
concessions may be for a term up to minety-nine years. In view however 
of the mentality of the ]>easants to be affected by the contract it woul 1 
perhaps be very useful, and w^ould increase the attractiveness of the scheme, 
to promulgate as soon as possible a royal decree which would eiiabic the 
governor to sell the domain under conditions fixed by the contract. 
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The government advanced about 25.000 liras for the first costs of set- 
tlement, which sum had become 27,040 liras at the end of the first year by 
the accumulation of inteiest. The annual balance sheet of crops gave at 
the end of the second year, as has been seen, a balance of 5 >030 liras, and if 
3,000 liras Ik* deducted from this as the costs of subsistence and maintenance 
a net profit of 2,030 liras remains. Admitting that the initial capital of 
27,0^0 liras at the end of the second year should be amortized in 25 years, 
the corres])onding annual instalment due would be 1,730.56 liras — a sum 
within the balance quoted. 

On this s> stem, and on the basis of the revenue of the holding calcula- 
ted according to the criteria we have explained, the economic position of 
the holding would be .such as to give the colonist the purchasing power ne- 
cessary to allow him to become a pro])rietor. An annual vSuni of about 300 
liras would* remain to his credit, and this added to the existing 3,000 liras 
would bring the family budget up to 3,300 liras. 

In order how^evei better to ensure the success of the ex]>eriment, and 
to make it still more attractive, the governent might cede to the coloui'^ts 
a third or more of the sum re])reseiited by the capitc 1 oi imhal settlement. 
Thus the sum wdiich the colonist would have to icqui}' in older to become 
owmcr of the ])ro])erty couhl be reduced, foi instance, to 18,000 liras or even 
less, according to the calculations we have shown. With a view to such a 
measure an ofier could be made to the colonist at the end of the ex]>eiiment, 
that is to say aflei three years if the ex])eimient liad given good 1 exults - 
of the ownershi]) of the jnoperty burdened with an annual due fiom 
which he could free it by paying ^ ])er cent, on ib.ooo liras — that is 720 
liras. The case which we have reported would still be the liasis of this ])]an. 

II it were executed the following cases might inesent themselves, and 
they should be consideied before an idea of the charges which the govern- 
ment uuy have to support can be obtained. 

a) jsi hypothesis The enterprise entirely fails to reach its end in 
the first year. The administration is therefore in the position of having ad- 
vanced about 25,000 liias as costs of installation, and 7,j(){) liras eis travelling 
expenses, one year’s maintenance expenses and the costs of working the 
property ; and yet it does not consider seizing the colonist's initial deposit 
in order to comjH'nsate for such losses. This luqjothesis of a catastrophe, 
which is most imjirobable, since it is allowable to suppose that the installa- 
tion would not constitute a complete lo.ss, would entail an expense of 
32,166 liras. 

b) 2nd hypothesis -- The enterprise fails only after the second or 
third year. In view ol the government ’,s constant superintendence and 
the annulment clauses in the contract it w’ould be difficult to reach a worse 
result than that indicated under a). 

c) 3r^/ hypothesis, ~~ The experiment succeeds so that the holding be- 
comes the propert}' of the colonist or whoever takes his place. This case 
should be consideied in two aspects : 

I. The favourable result is due to the special conditions created in the 
colonist's favour, in that the government may be said to have given him 
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To^ooo liras. This amounts to a failure of the experiment and should lead 
to an abandomnent of the method. 

2. The favourable result is due - as regards data and actual fact — 
to the productive power of the holding, and to a return from the labour of 
the colonist's family .sufficient to allow of their permanent settlement on the 
holding or to call for another family to replace them. vSuch is the ideal 
end of the exjieriment. If it be attained, even if the specially ])rivileged 
conditions enjoyed by the first colonist^' families be overlooked, the ac- 
counts will give an exact idea of the holding's economic strength and of the 
organization necessary to prosjjeTons colonization in small holdings by a 
w^hite population. The most favourable hy])othesis would ])resume an 
expenditure on the experiment by the gov’crnmetit of from ro,ooo to 12,000 
liras, that is to say of the ditTerence between the costs of installation and 
the sum repaid by the colonist. 


It ^ 


It will now be well to TeMime a sclieme tor colojiization in Sonialiland 
by the iiieai)^ oi small j)To]nietoiN, drawn ti]) at the ie<jne^t of the govern- 
ment ol Somaliltuid by Prof(*ssor Bi/.zozero, clirectoi of the ])eriT)atetic 
chair oi agiicuiUire of Parma. This scheme is im])ot1anl becrnisc article 
^>7 of the Rei^ohunenlo per hi messa in valore dclle ierre nclhi >>(niialia italiana 
refei^ to it and hUvS largely incoiporated it. \Vt‘ liave already dealt with 
artiele 7,7 in speaking of the land s\st<iu in v^omaliland j. Ib) 

This jtlem))t at coloiiiz.ition should be begun by a limited number of 
enltiA'atoi^' families^ some twent\ at most, who so soon a^ they leaehed 
till* colony would in the ]uescnce of the goxenior form a first agricultural 
union for the colonization of Italian Somaliland. Only the heads oi families 
would sign the union’s constitution, each thus becoming Tes])onsib1e for 
all his family As soon us the union were formed each of them would ])ay 
the amount of ot least one share of 50 lira^ together with a guaranteeing 
de])Osit of 5,000 bias, This latter sum would be enleretl in a current account 
book which wamhl be delivered to the dejiositor on the same dax'. The agri- 
cultural union w’ould be superintended and ins])ectcd by the colony’s 
government. This government would for the first twe^ years fieely "ii})- 
])ly the seeds of the herbaceous crojis to be grown and the ])lants for ligiioiis 
plantations. The colony's technical agricultural olTice would decide what 
maebinevS were needed on each holding, and the union would deliver them 
to the ctiltivators, entering the sum charged for them on the current account 
books. Each holding would receive from six to ten head of cattk , anrl cx^eii- 
tually one or two camels and twenty-four sheep, the value of the animals 
being Hkewdse entered in the current^acconnt books, I'or ai tides of food each 
family wonld have a book and the total sxuii due for ])nrchases made from 
the union would be debited to them monthly. The financial resources of 
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the union would be constituted by the amount of subscribed and paid-up 
shares, and each family’s guaranteeing deposit of 5>ooo liras. The colony’s 
government might grant subsidies to the union during the first five years. 
Five per cent, on sums to the credit of the cultivators in their current 
accounts would be paid to them by way of encouragement and 3 per cent, 
charged on the sums with which they were debited. TJventually the late 
of interest on the debit and credit accounts would be the same. 

All products of the soil would be delivered to the union which would 
have the necessary warehouses and the other accommodation in which they 
could be prepared for commercial or industrial use. They would be uti- 
lized in their entirety, by tlie sale of primary and secondary products in their 
natural state, or by the submission to essication or other processes ofpio- 
ducts (vegetables, fruit, etc.) which could not travel or Ijekept for any length 
of time. The quantities delivered would be entered in the current account 
books, at prices fixed by the administrative council in agi cement with J:lie 
director, a supplementary quota of any larger price yielded by sale being 
added when necessary. 

Thus the agricultural union would discharge to some extent several 
roles It would su]iply first a commercial agency for the ])urchasc‘ «in<l the 
distribution to members of live stock, agricultural machines, seeds, plants 
and other agricultural requisites ; secondly a bank foi receiving gnat ant ee 
and savings deposits and making agricultural a\ ances, like the Italian agri- 
cultural banks ; thirdl}" a warehouse for everything needed to feed and clot he 
the cultivators’ families ; and fourthly an industrial c()-o])erative pro 
ducers’ society for th(^ commercial conversion or preparation of the products 
of the soil 

This union would last for ten years, and would then be tenewed in 
a form modified as experience would dictate. 

The by-laws of the union should be ada])ted to local conditions and the 
laws in force in the colony The scheme has some further ]:)rovisions as to 
the jiurchase and letting of cultirated land aftti the first five years of cul 
tivatioii. But this part of the scheme seems to us to have been superse- 
ded since article 15 of the rules for developing the lands in Italian vSomali- 
land established that concessions w^ould be made for a term of ninety-nine 
years 

’Hie financial part of the scheme ]>rc supposes an expenditure on 
installation of half a million liras, and one (d 42,000 liras a year on 
the working which might after five years be reduced to 32.000 liras. 


4. 


4 - 


4 


There is no doubt tliat a prosperous future awaits Italian Somaliland 
we have seen what elements of wealth the colony contains, what new 
factors of production and of wealth might cultivated or called forth 
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within it, and all the economic and administrative measures taken to 
develop these treasures. 

But that which we said with reference to Erythrea as to the import- 
ance of the human element applies also to Somaliland The politics of 
the native population, misunderstood and neglected in the early period 
of the Italian occupation of Erythrea, intimately affect the relations be- 
tween the mother country and the nations on which her civilizing role is 
exercised and are largely responsible for the result and success of the econo- 
mic and administrative measures jiroposed for the development of colonial 
enterprises 
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A(,RICll^TrRAI. TRAlNlXc. FOR P VRTIAIJA' I>ISVJil,KD SOJ.DU Ub - Omimuni- 
cattd b) '\I H (It lAppaunt to the icodhnu V({s,fiif'uUuiL cn I nntt , at the session of 
J3 DoLcinhcT 1916. 


In or^^auizin^ technical training foi the .strioiisly vvoiindecl the Bel- 
gian government lias acted on the princi])le that an injured man should, 
whenever ])0SbiHe, not run the risk of becoming a dead weight on the re- 
sources of his countiy, but should still be an appraisable asset, even --in 
some cases — an element of prosperity. It has therefore 1 >een (kn^icled to 
compel the partially disabled to undergo a technical training, suited to the 
nature of their injuries, the trade they harT pieviously followed, *ind the 
tastes and aptitudes which may be discovered in them. 

In August 1()I5 the work of installing the Belgian Military Institute 
for the Technical Training ot the vSeriously Wounded on the land ot Notre- 
Dame-de-la-Mere, seven kilometres (x) fioni Vernon (Eure), was begun. 

Pints whicli can be taken to pieces and are of uniform pattern are dis- 
tributed in thiee rows separated by well metalled roads Tliey cover an 
area of 17,000 square metics (2) and accommodate more than 1200 men, 
including the permanent staff of the school. The munbei accommodated 
will be raised to 2,000, 

The work necessitates a variety of plant and of labour : for the roads 
w^hich have to be made a quarry has been oi>ened, and its stone is transport- 
ed by a Decauville w^ay ; land containing toc^ much clay has had to be ren- 
dered sanitary , a system of electricity, seventy kilometres long, has been 
established to give light to 1,400 lamps and to feed thirty motor -engines 
in the various workshops, furnishing altogether 158 horse-power* 

The site of the Institute, in the centre of a forest of 350 hectares (3), 
made it possible to make a bargain with the owner for the purchase of the 


(i) 1 kilometre 109;; varcis 
{2) X square metre i<i 764 s({uaielect 
(3) I hectare ^ ?.47 acre^ 
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iinderwood, in the interests of heating, as well as most of the forest trees. 
There has ensued real forestry enterprise with the accompanying industry 
and machinery, and considerable quantities of stakes have been secured. 

Forty-eight different trades are taught, each by a practical workman 
and demonstrators. In addition to the practical work two hours a day 
are devoted to courses and technical exjffanations, given by specialists who, 
like the overseers, arc themselves soldiers, oftenest unfit for service by rea- 
son of wounds or their health. 

Among the trades taught which are connected with agrictilture are cart- 
er’s work, smith’s work, the mending of agricultural macliines, harness- 
making, basket-making, the making of packing-cases. 

Some hectares of nncultivcd and clayey land have been given np to 
vegetable growing on a large scale, and it has been necessary to dig, drain 
and clean these. Heavy manuring and numerous agricultural ex])edicnts 
have produced good returns A vast kitchen-garden has also been formed, 
its be<ls boidered by ready giowii fiuit-trces. 

Outside the central premises of the Institute, in wliich only some hec- 
tare^ oi land admit of cultivation a farm of some twenty hectares at a 
short distance lias been rented ; and there the scientific succession of ciO]>s, 
which ])lHys so large a pait in kitchen-gaidening, is practised, and some 
good meadow^-> allow a certain number of carefully selected milch-cows 
to be kept 

The average numbei oi woimded men undergoing agricultural or hor- 
ticultuial training is sevent}". They are given eyperienee, siiccessivcdy 
and in order, of all forms of indoor and outdoor work. They are es})<.-ciany 
trained to j^iepare and ])ack vegetables, which arc ])roduced largely a])ove 
the needs of the estabh aliment. At the end of August iqiO the growing 
vegetables weu' valued at some j8,()00 francs (i). 

The training given in keq)iiig regular accounts should be noted : ioi 
it is of caj)ital importance to each of the trades taught in the Institute, 
where the whole industrial enteqrrisc aims at the sale of products, manu- 
factured and t>ther. 

lively woinuled man receives 0.05 franc ])er woi king horn from the 
time of his arrival, by way of encouragement. liach t^ade is however 
divided into an apj^renticeshi]) and a productive section, and when a man 
is fit to pass into the latter his wages increa'^e progressively until they reach 
or even surpass the* level of those of uninjured workmen in the vSame trade. 
'' These productive sections says the technical direetoi in his report. 

have brought in more than 620,000 francs for manufactured articles.. 
The importance of keeping accounts can bo estimated wlien it is stated 
that the turnover for the ])ast year was 950,000 fiauc^' ” 

Finally we note that an agricultural or])hanage has just been estab- 
lished, in which orphans of the war will enjoy conditions analogous to those 
of the partially disabled men, receiving a practical and teclmieal agricul- 
tural training. 


is) t 


fiaiio 9 


at par. 
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FRANCiv 


THU DEPARTMENT FOR CIV IE AND MIEITARY VEt.ETABElC GARDENS 

This cle])artiuetit was recently set up within the Ministry of Agricuh 
ture, united to the Ministrv oi W ar, and was placed under the direction of 
R Maxinie Ducrovp president of the enterprise for woikmeii’s gardens at 
Lille. Its chief object is to provoke and encourage the torniation of vast ve- 
getable gardens on the abandoned lands • 

1) By means of the depots of army corps and their sections, the sen- 
tiy-posts of terntoiials guarding roads and coniuiuiiications, and the hos- 
pitals and other military establishments, in wliich men are retained by 
their duties and wlience they cannot be sent away on leave or for agricul- 
tural employment, but wheie none the le.ss t]ie> dispose daily of some hours 
of leisure ; 

2) B}" means oi the civil population of huge towns and tlu n(dgh 
bourhoods oi these 

In 1916, 5622 niilitar}’’ vegetable gardens. ha\ing an a])pioximate 
total area of 2,000 bectaies (i) and able to ^ield about ij million trancs (2) 
a yeni wese formed by these mean^ 

In order largeK to develop this first success, a staff of seventy mobi- 
lized men has been instructed at the IMinistty of Agriculture and has been 
commissioned to go Ihrougl! all France, encouraging 1>y lectuics, advice 
and other measures the gardening bv depots ; and it is ho])ed that the exis- 
ting mimbei of gardens will thus be multiplied by five or even ten in 1(^17 

Besides vegetalde gardens it was recommended that military juggenes 
should be instituted in order to utilize greasy water and other waste food 
Almost all the de]iots uow^ keep pigs in this way, and some of them con- 
stantly have in their sties about a hundred pigs, the meat f)f wLich docs not 
cost them more than T.25 francs a kilogramme (3). 

The civil vegetable-gardens have also acquired a coiiMclerable impor- 
tance. Nine recentl}^ formed committees share the task of cultivating the 
lands attached to the fortifications of Paris in which 3,500 gardens have 
been established. But the number of applications is much above this fi- 
gure, and the project w^as conceived of causing some of the abandoned 
lands in the neighbourhood of the cit}^ to be cultivated by the jiopulation 
of Paris A meeting of the mayors of the communes of the department 
of vSeine was tlicrefore held at the Ministry of Agriculture on 22 Febriiaiy 
1917 and v\as followed by the formation of several local organizing commit- 
tees. Alrea<ly analogous committees have been formed in a certain number 
of these communes to distribute their uncultivated lands among theii iu- 


(1) 1 heclau - 2 17 acu ^ 

(2) I franc g at 

(9 I kilogramme - 2 Ihs 
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habitants. One ot them has distributed 300 gai dens, ot 300 square meties (r) 
each, to as many necessitous tamilies. 

The movement is spreading to the large pro\diicial towns, Some of 
them have resumed on a fai larger scale the culture which they undertook 
in tc)i 6 at the expense of the municipality, and they have witlunit exce])- 
tion obtained the best results. 

rurther by the despatches of 30 December 1916 and 19 Januai> 1917 
the Minister of War decreed that a ceitain number of mobilized men should 
in each district ])e commissioned for three months in the yeai to provoke 
and encourage the formation and (knelopment of military vegetable gai- 
dens. 

These mobilized men went through a course at the ^linistrs ot Agri- 
culture which ended on 4 Kebruaiy 1917, and then de^mrted to their dis- 
tricts wheie most of them at once began vvoik. 

Since the despatches mentioned were vaiiously interpreted, in some dis- 
tricts the imiiister specified their intention as follows 

1) Kaeh of the men conccinc'd, except such as have been noted as un- 
suitable b\ the Ministiv of Agiieulture and therefore rejilaced shoulc^ le 
ceue as soon as he reaches his distpct from the general conimandijig it 
an order allowing him to go and come lreel\ within its limits Tlu thiee 
months toi which he is commissujned start on the dav on whieli tins older 
remitted to him 

2) loom the chite 011 winch this ordei is leimttedto him the kctuier 
IS uiirlei llie orders onl\ ot the general or geneials to whose suIhIivisious Ik 
h.is liecii assigned, is in direx't coirespoiidence wath them, and addiesses 
his repoits to them diiecth 

3) Imr tile time lor which he is commissioned the led men must not 
be e*\])ecte(l to render otlier service. 

I) In ever} ])laee lectures must lx deliveied to the cld< is of united 
units and not to each unit sepaiatel\, and must ]>recexle the \isiD to the 
various military toimatioiis 

5) With a vievN to these visits a lecturer is siqqdied without deki} 
with a com]>lete list of the military units, detacliments and eslalilishinents 
wnthin the district assigned to him 

In viitue of a decision of the Minister of War on x8 Febiuar} i()iy the 
head of the Dejiartment ol Civil and Militar\ Vegi table (kirden^ at the 
Ministry of Agriculture lias been entrusted with the local control of the exe- 
cution of instructions ajqdicable tvi militarx vegetable gardens, the \enfi 
cation of results obtained, and the superintendence of the nnhlan h^ctu 
rers commissioned tor the relevant work of ])io])aganda 


(1) I Miuiu nutrt 


10 *'(>1 squaic tect 
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NKW ZEALAND 


bRTTLEMi:NT OF UISCIIARtilvD SOLDIERS ON THE LAND Jfu Journal of the Board 

of A^ncuUun London, October iyi6 

In New Zealand the problem of helpinu: the discharged soldier over the 
2)eriod of transition from military to civil life has been attacked with 
commendable prom2)tness and thoroughness. At the outset, owing to 
the novelty of the work and the necessity of imiirovising the entire machi- 
nery, many difficulties harl to be faced. The Discharged Soldieis' Inform- 
ation Department, the dei^artnient of State specially formed to deal 
with the matter, has however surmounted most of these difficulties and 
the work is now organized on a satisfactory basis. 

According to the first rej)ort of the department, which was issued in Ma}", 
its procedure is, briefly, as follows. Tlie names, addresses and other ge- 
neral particulars as to returning soldiers are collected before the traiis])orts 
reach the landing poits and are registei<‘d on caids. 'fhe cards aie then 
sorted accouling to the various districts and a confidenti.d schedule is 
sent to a local committee. When the .soldier is eventually discharged 
from military ‘-ervice he is inteiviewed by au ofheer of the de])artment who 
rei)orts any particulars which are likeh' to be of u.se in 11 tiding him em]>loy- 
ment. With the assistance of the local committee a determined elTort 
is then made to secure employment for tho.se who require it. 

The eni2)lo3micnt of soldiers on the land naturally forms «in ini|>ortant 
])art of the woik of the department. To meet the case of soldiers who have had 
no experience in farming, arrangements have been made with the TK^part- 
inenl of Agriculture to undertake the training of a limited number of men 
on the vaiious State farms in general farming, dairy f.irming, Irnit fann- 
ing, poultry and bee keejung, etc. It was thought that ])artially disabled 
men in iecei])t of jieiisions might reasonabl}^ he ex])ecled to desire to take 
U]) small sections under the land settlement scheme for llie purpose of poul- 
try raising and other light branches of farm work, and that in these cases a 
course of practical instruction would often save loss of time and money 
and consequent discouragement. Up to the present time the opportun- 
ities afforded have not been taken advantage of, the inen — almost with- 
out exception - desiring employment of an immediately remunerative 
character 

Stale assistance to New Zealand soldiers wishing to settle on the land is 
however by no means confined to courses of instruction . By an Act jiasscd in 
October 1915 and entitled the Discharged Soldiers' vSettlement Act, 1915, 
a discharged soldier is given a number of advantages. Under this Act land 
may be taken up in two ways. Crown or settlement land may be set apart 
for selection only by disciiaiged soldiers, or it may be disposed of to them 
under special conditions. In either case the Department of Lands is empower- 
ed to remit — wholly or in part and for such periods as it thinks fit any 
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rent payable a discharged soldier, or may postpone the date for the jiay- 
ment of the rent. When held under special conditions the soldier nia>^ 
receive financial assistance to enable him to bring his farm into such a 
state that he can make a living from it. 

X^and may be disposed of to discharged soldiers either by way of sale or 
by lease. When sold the price is fixed hy the Land Board. If disj)osed of 
on terms of deferred payment the purchaser has to pay a deposit of 5 ])er 
cent, of the ])urchase money, the balance being paid in equal annual in- 
stalments with interest at 5 per cent. When let the term may be up 
to sixty-six years with a perjjetnal right of renewal for further successive 
tenns. The rent will 1 k^ delcrmined by the board and is not in any case 
to be more than 4 Yz cent, of the ca])ital value of the land. The lessee 
may at any time during the continuance of the lease acquire the fee simple 
of the land. 

Under section () the Minister of l^ands may assist an a])plicant in the 
clearing, fencing and general irnproveinent of the land, the erection of build- 
ings, and the purchase of inqdements, stock, seed, trees and any other things 
wliich may he deemed necessary for the successful occu])atioii of the land. The 
rate of interest is to b(‘ fixed ]>> the minister, but in cases oi hardshij) he has 
powder to dispense \v holly or in part with the payment of interest. The total 
of the advances made to one person is not to exceed €500. Xo land let 
or sold to a div^eharged soldier under the Act can be transferred until the 
expiry of ten years from the date ot the sale or the beginning of the lease. 

Aec<rrdiug to the first rejrorl on the working of the Act 500.000 acres 
of land have been ])r()visionally set apart for discharged soldiers. Ot this 
arc‘a b;.S55 acres hae^e formrdlx been jrroclaimed under the Act. It has 
been decided to cut 11 1) some blocks of land into suitable sections and. be- 
fore finally settling* soldiers on them, to effect sucli impro\'emeiits as will 
enable selectors to make a living off their sections. As far as ];ossil>le 
soldiers will be enqrkyed in ertecting these improvements. Fur fruit farm- 
ing it has been decided to plant areas with fruit trees. i)articularly apples. 


RUaSIA 


TIllv FORIuSTS OF tUNNIvSll TOWNS - ^ f^pscitstf i . llcKiimfois, StptcmlKi 

; Fat Inndtmamahim ; StplcnilxT 


In iqi5 the Central Communal ( )ffice undertook an enquiry as to ioiest 
economy in the towns, sending a detailed form of questions to all the touus 
of the country. Only Kemi and Marieliainii made no response. The rc>alts 
of this enquiry^ have been published in a .study which forms part of a ‘-'‘~ 
ries showing the special researches of the lunnish Forestn- Society, and 
which ivS also among the publications of the Central Communal Office. 

According to the information sup]>lied hy the fiiianciid commissions 
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of the towns, the forests of the different towns had in 1915 the following 
areas : 


Kajana . . . 
Tome a . . 
Kuopio . . . 
UJeaborg 
(jamlakarleb> 
Tovisa . . . 
Raunio . , 
Ileiriola . . . 
Kristinestad 
Kkenas . . . 
Nykarleby 
Helsingfors . 

J oensnn . . 
ViboTg . . 
Nyslott , . , 
Hangb . . . 
Vasa .... 
Brahestad 
Jakobstad . . 
Kexholin 
Tammerfors . 
Nystad . . . 
Tavastchus . 
Iden salmi . . 
Borga .... 
Kaskb . . . 
Bahtis. . . . 
Jyva^-'kyla . . 
Bjorn eborg . 
St, Michel . . 
Fredrikshamn 
Abo .... 
Willmanstrand 
Sordavala . . 
Kotka . . . 
Nddendal 


9521.01 hectares (i) 

5430.29 

387('’-42 

34^3.57 

3149-4^ 

2670.82 

2502.57 

2418.68 
230 3.00 
1847.38 

1536.00 

131370 

1507,98 
1430 00 
TiS().o4 
59 

1044.50 
()8 o.4 S 
^"^^5. p 5 
845 46 

808 75 
73 ^>- 3 ^^ 

719 33 . 

682.21 
678 77 
653 2b 

642.82 
59 ' 3.35 
5i%.oo 
575 -22 ‘ 

574-17 

3 (> 7-40 

J 53 -(^o 

170,46 


The total area of the communal forests is thus about 60,000 hectares. 
The forest law of 1886 compelled the towns to draw up rules of forest 
economy for the forests on their donation lands (2) and to derive profit from 


(1) I hectare — 2 47 acre<- 

( 2 ) EaiKled t)roperty jairanted to the towns by the Stale 
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them in accordance with these rules. If the area of the woodland be 
one hundred hectares or more the Forest Administration must advise 
concerning the projected rules before the municipal council accepts them. 
vSome towns however have still no rules of forest economy. 

The following notes shows the im])ortance of the Finnish communal 
forests to the economy of urban communes. 

The towns of Kjana, Tornea, Kuopio, Gamlakarleby, Kristinestad, 
Ekeniis, Eovisa, Heinola, Nykarleby, Hango, Kexholm, St. Michel and 
Nddendal can take from their own forests only all the wood they need for 
building but they may not sell wood. The towns of Raumo, Brahestad, 
Jakobstad and Idensalmi take from their own forests all the carpentering 
wood they need but do not sell any wood. The towns of Uleaborg, Nyslott, 
Nystad, Tavastehus, Borg^, Kasko, Jyvaskyla and Willmanstrand have 
sold building wood but have on the other hand made several inirchases of 
w^ood to meet their owm needs The towns of Joensmi, Vasa, Lahtis, Bjor- 
neborg and Fredrikshamn have not been able to sell any wood but have 
been obliged, on the contrary, to buy it. Finally four towns — Kotka, 
Abo, Sordavala and Mariehamm, have derived no economic profit from 
their forests. 

If WT classify the towns according to the net income they obtain from 
theii forests they should be jdaced in the following order : 

The first is the town of Jyvaskyla wdiich in the quincpiennial period 
iqio-iqi4 derived from its forests an average net income of 34.73 francs (i) 
a hectare. The second is the town of Kuoxfio, if we include in the net in- 
come the value of the wood wdth which the town has met its own needs. 
The year 1014 then yielded a net income of 30.63 francs a hectare, sales 
alone giving an average net income in this 3^ear of 14. (>3 fiancs a hectare. 
Oamlakarley should probably be placed third, and Borg^, v.dth its average 
of 23.42 francs, fourth. There follow Kristinestad ■— 22.18 francs; 

Michel — iq.ii francs; Eovisa 17.81 francs (2); Kasko 15.32 francs; 
Nadendal -- 13.74 francs; Nyslott ~ 8.79 francs; Kexholm 6.14 francs (2); 
Kkenas — 5.64 francs; Uleaborg - 5, 4() francs (2I ; Hango ~ 3.04 francs; 
Vasa — 2.44 francs ; Raumo - 2.26 francs (3) ; Eahtis — 2.17 francs (3) ; 
Tavastehus — 2.21 francs ; Tornea — 2.09 francs , Kajana — 1.99 francs (2); 
Joensuu 1.74 francs (3) ; Nykarleby 1.59 francs ; Viborg — 1.22 francs 
and Bjeirneborg — i.oc) francs. The to\#i of Helsingfors stiffered a loss 
of 3 ccntime.s a hectare and that of Fredrikshamm one of 53 centimes a 
hectare. 


(1) I franc Ye 

(2) Income from 
(9 In lou. 
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IHI POSIlIO\ VNDIHL ACTI\n YOFTHI (.RAIN LECV ORS ( 3 E TH) (.OVIRN- 
Ml N'T AND THl R^IEWAY COMPANIES 

h< )URCI S 

1) A JI^o])f>iii('HKo TOBaTopnoe (i» lo hl Pocnii bi, 1015 ro i> Dotov 

cbtiiko Ihe Work of the Lloators m Russia in i )i‘j ”) in Bin iHjriib OiiiiailcOBB, 
IIpoMWiii r( HHO< in I! Topionair (Mtssenper of Finance^, Induslr> and ConnncKt) 
Nos ~ 31 Jnl\, li August and 7/20 Aupusl i jiO 

2) '^J\)})j ono-UpOMunnieHiiaH Paieia (Oa^ftte of Commera and Industry) Nos ^01, 
2i \ -1/2/ ind 17 -,<» August H)i6 

If the two gieat agranau refoims that of ih6i and that ot i()05 had 
effect, apart from their social and political influences, on factors which bore 
on agricultural production the establishment of gram ek\ atois was destined 
to be among the most important influences which cnlumed the commer- 
cial value and the piohtableness of the harvest yields whe^n once the\ had 
been obt.uned Production and markets had to he brought nearer togeth 
er the middlemen eliminated if jiossible and gram of better Cjualit^ and 
m a ])urci state more evenly bi ought into trade The‘-e ideals were con- 
ceived m Russia as earlv as the fortieth year of last centurv (i) but it was 
onl> in Its eightieth 3 ear after the advent of overseas competition that 
the idea of covering the Russian State witli a system of elev.itors lealK 
gained ground 

Railway companies and private persons then undertook the erection of 
gram elevators The first of them date Irom 1891 and were lour in num- 
ber, situated in Rjashsk (Government ot Rpxsan) and Koshw (Go\ eminent 
of Tambov), the warehousing capacit> mboth these places beme ot joo,ooo 
puds (2), and m Dankov and Lebedjan (Government of Tambov), in both 
of which the warehousing capacity was of 200,000 puds In i8c)7 seven 
elevators wxTe at work and m 1902 twenty-seven Before March 1897, 
the elite at which the erection of elevators by the means of the State Bank 
began sixty-one elevators of the railway companies and of pnvate individ 
nals existed and their total warehousing capacity was of 23,524,000 puds 
In addition there was an elevator of the zemstvo administration of Jeletz 
(Government of Orel) which could store 672,000 puds of gram 

The largest ot these elevators, eight in number, were erected in the 
harbours namely 


(i) Ste Eoiii^ prunted I a Uic Suit Bank on Security of Gram and the F'»tablishmcnt 
ol Gram ERv^alor'^ 111 Kihhiu,” Monihh Bulhiin of f^commte and Social March 

19x1 

{2) I pud tv) n>s 
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In Petrograd , 2 elevators having a storage capacity of 3,200,000 puds 
Revel ... I " *' " 250,000 

Vindava . . i " " 2,362,000 

Riga . . . T ” " " 750,000 " 

Novorossijsk i* ” " 3,000,000 " 

Nikolaev . . i ” " ” " 1,750,000 

Odessa , . i 1,000,000 

Total 8 12,312,000 


The storage capacity of the fifty-four elevators which were situated 
in the interior was of 11,884,000 puds. Individual elevators among these 
differ very much as to the amount of grain they can receive : it varies from 

150.000 or 200.000 puds to 1,000,000 puds - the estimate being for rye - 
in Moscow\ 

Judged by the num])er of times tht'ir contents change hands duriiig 
a trading season the biggest elevatois attain the best results : thus in ]Mos- 
cow this was effected 1.7.) times, in Koslov (tin* neaiest elevators being 
inclndetl in the calculation) i.vSi times. Two other elev’ators in fertile dis- 
tiiets wliich cliiefl}' serve purposes of loading also work v^ery well. All 
the others, that is the smaller elevators, hav^'e difficulty in obtaining a like 
success, as a{)perirs in their financial results. Only the elevators in Moscow 
and Koslov have attained to a ])rofit. All others 011 the Rjasan~Ural 
line 1)T ought a loss to their companies. 

Yivvi KccOipt r.xpcadituic I'lOiit 3,u>^s 

lyij -’25,041 roubles (x) 199,215 rouble^ 25,820 roubles - roubles 
lyi.l ” 204,077 ■’ - ” 40,020 

IQ14 218,48.5 ” 247,042 ” -- ” 28,550 

1 

That the railway companies met with so little success in their erec- 
tion of elevators is partly due to the fact that these for the most part were 
built on sites chosen with little regard to their activities, and were connect- 
ed neither with the banks or the exclianges, and that each of them work- 
ed for itself alone, in isolation, the companies following only tlieir owm 
special and individual aims without seeking to influence the total trade in 
grain. The employinent of the elevators by the ])0])uiatioii was tlu'refoie 
in no sense extensive. In 1807, 11,107,000 puds of grain w^eie ])rought to 
the elevators of the Rjasan-Ural line, which had a storage cai)acity of 

6.350.000 puds; ten years later, in 1907 10,452,000 puds were broughr to 


(i) I rouble =• about 2^ at par. 
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them. Thus ;not only was there no improvemcht: there was retrogression. 
Kven the amount of 1907 has not been reached of late years. 


Grain brought 

Year to the Elevators 

T912 5,807,800 puds 

1913 6,440,300 « 

1914 8.446,500 » 


These fi<2:ures shows indeed some progress, but 11,107,000 puds, the 
amount of 1897, has not since been equalled. 

To make the elevators more effective for purposes of trade, and to 
heighten their activities as regarded both quantity and quality of grain, 
the government decided to establish its own system t)f elevators by means 
of the vStale Bank Hence arose 


ill 1012 

4 elevators bavins' a storage eapacity of 

. 2,500,000 puds 

” 1013 

i) ’’ ” ” ” ■ . 

5,700,000 

” 1914 

9 

5,050,000 

’’ IQ15 

12 

. 7.500,000 


In addition in these same vears tlie State Hank acquired three eleva- 
tors having a .storage ca])dcity of 850 000 puds from the R'jtisan-lTial Rail- 
wa> Com])anv, and in the beginning of 1916 one elevator having a storage* 
cajiacity of 1,000,000 ])iuls (]\Ioscow) In the beginning of A])ril 1916 
the vState Bank erected an elevator able to receive f)oo,ooo 'rhiis 

altogether there aioso thirty -live elevators having a total st(uage c'a))aeity 
of 2 p20o,oo() puds In addition tliir,tv-f()ur were b(‘ing built and were 
mon* or l(*ss completed. It was decided on 17 June U)i6 to erect for the 
giain districts of the north east and the south west and for the black earth 
district seventy seven elevators and granaries al)le to receive 62,750,000 
])uds Through the medium of the State Bank it lias also been ]>lanned 
to cover Siberia witli a svstem of elevators, placing in Xovo-Xikolajevik 
(('overnment ot Tomsk,) wliere the trade in giaia is veiy great, an el(‘va- 
toi to hold 2,000,000 puds, and at the station of Kulomsino, at the junc- 
tion of the Omsk-Jekaterinburg and Tcheljabinsk - Irkutsk railways, 
one to liold 1,500,000 jnids and more. 

The existing granaries in vSilieria numbered .sev^enl y-seven in the mid 
die of July 1915 - they are said since to have increased , had a stoiage 
cajiacity ot f) 704,000 puds, and were .subjeci: to the Colonization Adminis- 
tration. 

The activities of the elevators of the State Bank cannot be measured 
b\ their tinancial results, as can those of a private company, for they are 
])roi)ortiotiate not to prciHts but to the efforts made to organize the home 
trade in grain on a regulai plan and to diiect it to right paths. Financial 
points of view should be diiegarded especially at the present time, in which 
all elevators have been ])laced under military direction. Nevertheless in 
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J915 several elevators attained to very favourable balance-sheets, as ap- 
|X"ars from the following figures. 


Elevators I 

1 

Storai'ecap<»city 

j Proht*? 

(CommisHioTi tiot 
deducted) 

Zemstvo 

Commisdoh 

Net Probts 

GryavSi (Gov. of TamtKJv) 

i, 7 oo/>'X) Puds 

7r,^53 Roubles 1 

3^,559 Roubles 

4I,2()4 Koiible^ 

Tolkaj ( » » WirfJTiesh) 

300,000 <> 

7,868 rt 

6,561 


iyiski ( ». » » ) 

500,000 ' 

— 

— 

-{,051 

Neprik ( » » Samnra| . 

Milkro\o (District cf the 

300, noo »' 

4,Th6 > 


L 755 

Dainil k) 

600,000 ) 

— » 

— * 

11,040 

Boi^atoe nf Siiiiiaia) . 

SoroDhinskai.i (('.dv of .S' 

300,000 » 

13,05^ « 

2.433 

I0,<)26 ' 

uicira) . 

700, 0( 0 


862 » 

14,120 


'rh(‘ elevators are devel<)])ing a very valuable activity in the service 
of Ilje military authorities, In the region of T<xml>ov, foi example, where 
the State JLank ])ossesses four elevators 17 per cent of all bouglit grain 
pavSsed thn>ugh these from 1 January until J Julv 1915, and -j 8 per cent 
from I Juh ic)i5 to i January npb. In the soutli-eastern region j8 ])er 
cent, of all bought grain uas brought to the elevators from i July I()i5 
to 1 June loib and P^g cent, of oats and barlev. 

(train when received in the elexators is very carefully dried, cleaned 
several times over, and carefully sorted Drying machines have been 
installed for twenty-four elevators. The building of tlie elevatot m Xabo- 
reshnije 'rshelni, now nearly comjdeted, \xill enable the total number ot 
(Irving machines to (lt‘al with j.ooo ]>uds an hour 

As regards the number of titm^^s the contents of the elevators change 
hands in a season tliis is eiteeled four or even live times in the ease of the 
large erections near railway junctions, and from one and a half time^* tii 
twice in that of the small local elcvatens In order to eivorelinale the ac- 
tivities of elevators and mure and more itself to crmtrol them, the vState 
Hank will erect them in future only on a large scale. The smaller and lo- 
cal granaries in the rural districts will contiuiu^ to be decentralized and will 
be conducted by the zemstvo administrations and tlie co-oper.itivc soci- 
eties. 

Tims the countryman, by the medium of his c(r-o])erative societx (U 
the zemstvo, can convey his grain to the State Hank\ elevator which make'' 
the direct connection with the world’s markets. 

All that has been said makes clear that we have here a mean^ ol 
giving a firm bavsis to the Russian trade in grain and a ])romise ot a 
continually improving output of Russian grain (>n foreign markets. 

RUGGERI gerente resixmsabik 
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Part I : Co-operation and Association 


BRITISH INDIA. 

PRCX'tREvSS OV AGRICrivTFRAL CO-OPKRATION 

IN 1014-1915. 


SdURCK . 

TriL M'vnKAs BrjiXEnN of Co ophrmton, Vo!. VII, No 2, Madras, December 191*). 


§ r Hengai. 


The general |)rogres.s of co-operative societies in F>engal may be ga- 
thered from the following statement . 


Class of SoclcUes 

No of Societies 

No of Members 

Working Capital 

IQ13-1914 

1914*1915 

1913-1914 

1914*1915 

1913-1914 

1914-1915 

Central Societies . . , 

40 

j 

46 

4.729 

5.06 * 

Rs (I) 

32,53.550 

Rs. 

Agricultural societicv^j 

1,543 

1,802 

71,282 

85,717; 

44.n.4y3 

52,95,099 

Non-agriculturul so- 
cieties , • • • 

yh; 

84 

14,317! 

16,340 

12,74,222 

. 16,13,382 

Total . . . 

I,66x 

1,99a 

90,3^8 

107,118 

89,38,265! 110,91,617 

1 


(x) 1 rupee *» is 


Central Societies, — At the end of the year 1914 1915 there vs ere thirty 
eight central bankvS and eight siipersnsing unions in Bengal The share 
capital of the central banks had increased from Rs 383,555 to Rs 4,<S9,548 
and their reserve fund from Rs. 35,658 to Rs. 75*072, The combined 
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share capital plus the reserve fund fomied 13 per cent, of the total liabili- 
ties. The banks had taken up the supervision and control of the affiliated 
societies, granting loans to societies at rates ranging from 9 ^0 lO 

per cent. 

Agricultural Societies — 1,582 out of 1,862 agricultural societies 
were affiliated to central banks at the end of 1914-1915. The share capi- 
tal of the societies had decreased from Rs. 57,564 to Rs. 50,482, but their 
number, membership and capital had all risen by 30 per cent. The ave- 
rage membership of a society was 46.03 as in the previous year and the 
average capital Rs, 2,843.76. The average capital per member was Rs. 
6 i- 77 Grain banks and stores were working less successfully than pre- 
viously The Decca Co-operative Dairy was working satisfactorily and had 
realized a net profit on the supply of milk of Rs 414-9-9 in the year. A 
society had been stared in M3TOensingh for suppling bonerneal and potato 
seed through the agency of societies in that locality. Another supply 
societ}" had been organized at Khelar to deal in ghee, mustard oil, dhutis 
and chadars. 

iudil and Inspection. - Auditing and ins])ecting arc clone by the 
Registrar and his staff The staff working under the control of central 
bank‘s and local organizers but paid by the government numbered twenty- 
four at the end of 1914-1915. The central banks maintained a staff for 
the supervision of societies affiliated to them 


§ 2. Burma. 


The following table shows the general progrevSs of Burmese co-opera- 
tive societies in 1913 1914 and 1914-1915 


Class of Societies 

No of Societies 

No. of Members 

Worklug Capital 

i 913'19I4 

1914-1915 

1913-1914 j 

1914*1915 

1 

1913*1914 

X9I4-I9J5 

Central societies 

96 

117 

2,748: 

j 

3,16a 

K3 

26,57,1*3 

Rs. 

34>34.i33 

Agricultunil s(x:ieties 

1,214 

1,329 

29,889 

3*,375 

32,65,893 

4i,62,56<f 

Non-agrioiltuial so- 
cieties 

49l 

43 

' 3.414! 

. 1 

3,574 

<>,14,107 

9,03,119 

Total . 

1,359 

" 7 i 

36,051 

39.XII 

65,37,113 

81,99,812 


Central Societies. — There were in Burma at the end of 1914-1915 one, 
provincial bank ~ the Upper Burma Central Bank — three district cen- 
tral banks and 113 guaranteeing unions, Affiliated societies had a major- 
ity of shares and a yet more pronounced majority of votes in the provin- 
cial bank, This bank paid 6 per cent, interest on deposits received 
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and lent at 9 per cent, to societies, which in turn lent to their members at 15 
per cent,, thus leaving a broad margin. The district central banks were 
dependent to a large extent on the provincial bank, which supported them 
with cash credit from time to time. Unions had increased from ninety- 
two to 112, partly because six large unions had split into two, three or 
even four. The unions comprised 1,117 of a total of 1,252 societies. 

AgncuHural Societies. — Of the 1,252 societies 606 were of the 
Luzzatti and 646 of the Raiffeisen tyjye. Their total share capital was 7 
lacs (x) and their reserve funds amounted to about 6 ^2 lacs. These two 
items were respectively equivalent to 45 per cent, and 53 per cent, of the 
societies’ total liabilities. The model by-laws were being amended in order 
that the general meeting might fix the maximum borrowing power of a 
society and the maximum normal credit it could grant to a member. The 
average membershi]) of a society was twenty-^ieveii and the average loan 
per member Rs 136. On three tracts of land co-operation went hand in 
hand with colonization, namely the Mon Canal Tract, the Mohnyin Valley 
and the Kadonbaw Tract The main features of the colonizing scheme 
were that an area was let to co-operative vsocieties formed of cultivators 
migrating to it, and not granted or let to individuals, and that such socie- 
ties were based on c'O-partnership tenancy and had no caxntal, but bor- 
rowed money fiom govermneiit as an agricultural advance. Cattle insur- 
ance societies had increased by four and sale societies decreased by 
forty-nine. 

Aiufj/ and Inspection. There was a proposal to separate adminis- 
trative from auditing work in order to prevent the overlapping of respon- 
sibility, a])pointing an auditor on a salary of from Rs. 70 to^Rs. 120 for 
every hundred societies and obtaining funds by levying an auditing fee. 
Supervision was also to be undertaken by union officials and honorary 
organizers. 


§ 3. The united provinck of agra and oudh. 


The following table shows the progress of co-operation in 1914-1915 
as compared with the previous year : 


1 

Clnss of Society | 

No. of Societies 

No. of Members 

Working Capital 

J9I3-J0I4 

1914-1915 

1913-1914 

1 1914-1915 

191V1914 

I 9 I 4 -I 9 IS 

Central societies. . . 

55 

5 ^ 

12,959 

j 

11,250 

Rs 

59,09,745 

Rs 

62,99,749 

Agrioiltural societies. 

2,560 

2,716 

99,891 

IOI .753 

50,7^014 

49,88,282 

Non-agricultwal so- 
cieties 

185 

i 

1 88 

5,75 5 | 

6,270 

4 - 37>428 

4,61,11 i 

Total . . . 

2,800 

2,962 

118,605 

.i 

119,273 

114,18,187 

! 117,49,144 


(i) I lac =* Rs. 1,00,000. 
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Central Societies. — There were at the end of the 3’’ear 1914-1915 
twenty-three district banks, twenty-fonr central banks and eleven cen- 
tral banking unions. Of the thirty-five central banks and banking unions 
twenty-six were affiliated to a larger central bank which financed and 
supervised them while the other nine worked independently. The 
rapid increase shown in the previous year in the working capital had not 
been maintained chiefly owing to the war and the poor autumn harvest. 
The paid-up capital had increased from Rs 6,30,631 to Rs 7,56,147 and 
the reserve funds from Rs 3,11,477 to Rs 3,86,449, which two sums 
formed 18 i per cent, of the working capital as compared with 15.9 per 
cent in the previous year. The share capital and reserve funds were 
together equivalent to 26 8 per cent, of the amount of deposits and loans 
received hy the banks Reserve funds w^ere being inx^esled outside the 
banks The total ]nofit of the banks amounted to Rs 1,51 517 

Agntultural Soctehes ~ In spite of the war and the disap])ointing 
agricultural conditions the capital contributed by members as share capi- 
tal, reserve funds, etc was equivalent in 1914-1915 to 26 per cent ,of the 
total working capital, as against 17 5 per cent and 192 per cent , respec- 
tively, in the two previous j^eais The rate of interest paid by members 
covered the cost of supervision and auditing and some niivScellaneous ex 
penses It was 15 or 15 cent whereas most central societies 

charged 12 per cent 

Audit, Inspection and Staff - Auditing was done by government 
inspectors, specially trained professional auditors, wdiole-time auditors 
maintained by the central banks but controlled by the Registrar, honorary 
workers, and the paid staff of the central banks All the central banks 
were frequently inspected by the Registrar and his staff 


§ 4. The CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 


The progress of the co-operative mov^ement in the Central Provinces 
and Berar is seen from the following statement . 


Class of Societ> 

No. of Societies 

No of Members 




j 01 3-1914 : 

1914 



Central socielies . . 

38 

46 

6,13* 

7.074 

Rs- 

! 

38,37,411 

Rs. 

43,22,056 

Agricultural societies 

2,087 

2.158 

34.313 

37.053 

25,76,238 

28,21,670 

Non-agricultural so- 
aeties 

88 

93 

1.778 

2,023 

96,284 

617.595 

Total . . . 

2,213 

2,297 

42,222 

46,150 

f'5.09,933 

72,61,321 
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Central Societies. — On 30 June 1915 there were one provincial 
bank, twenty-nine central banks, fifteen agricultuial unions and one Cen- 
tral Provinces Union of Co-operative Banks. The working capital of 
the provincial bank had increased from Rs. 12, 22, 430 to Rs. 13,44,315 
and the deposits from Rs. 5,35,933 to Rs 9,86,796. The working capi- 
tal of the central banks had risen from Rs. 25,86,613 to Rs. 28,37,460, of 
which latter sum the share capital formed 21 per cent,, deposits by members 
13 per cent., local de])osits by non- members 27 per cent., and loans from 
the ])rovinc'ial bank 37 per cent. The interest charged by the central 
banks on loans was generally 9 per cent, while they paid 6 x^er cent, on de- 
|)osits The jirovincial bank lent money to societies at 7 per cent, and 
paid 5 x>er cent, interest on (le])osits The Central Provinces Union of Co- 
operative Banks had continued to give valuable help to the Registrar in 
securing unity of aim and effort Its total income for the year was 
Rs. 50,411. Pailures of cro^^s led to luimeious renewals of loans. 

Agncnltmal Societies ~ The number of agricultural credit societies 
based on unlimited liability ro^e from 2,083 to 2,154— 127 being newly re- 
gistered in T9i-)-X9i5 2.013 societies had been affiliated to central banks 
on 30 June 1915. Two cattle-breeding societies were working satisfac- 
torily, one at Nawagaon and one at Khandwa 

Audit and Inspection — The societies were ins])ected and their books 
audited bv the Registrar, his assistant, the chief auditor and his staff. 
Considerable work of this sort was done by the Union. 


§ 5 Ajmer-Merwaka. 


The following statement shows the comparative |)rogress of co-operation 
in Ajmer-Merwara in 1913^1914 and 1914-1915. 


Class of Societ> 

No. of Societies 

j No of Members 

Workmg Capital 

1913-1914 

19x4-1915 

1913 *914 

X914-1915 

1913-X914 

j 1914-1915 






Rs. 

Rs. 

Central scKicliet» . . 

3 


774 

84T 

7.50,322 

8.15.24, 

Agricultural societies 
Non-figricuUural so- 

352 

355! 

i«. 3 S 7 

1 

I I, 26 .J 

7,35^500 

7,03,016 

cieties ! 

— 1 

— 1 

— 

- - 

— 

— 

Total . . . 

357 

3(50 


12,105 


13,18,258 


Central Societies. — There were five central banking unions in igi^- 
1915 as in 1913-1914. At the end of the former year 344 societies had 
been affiliated to the banking unions and were financed by them, the 
rate of interest charged being 10 jxer cent. The net profit of the banks 
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was Rs. 21,885 as againt Rs. 23,026 in the previous year. The reserve 
fund amounted to Rs. 14,320 as against Rs. 7,373 in 1913-1914. 

Agricultural Societies, — In 1914-1915 only three societies were re- 
gistered, two in the Ajmer district and one in Berar. The share capital 
of the agricultural societies rose from Rs, 1,23,039 to Rs. 1,68,809, and 
government loans decreased from Rs. 31,667 to Rs. 21,067. 

The societies generally utilized their reserve funds themselves. 
Auditing and inspecting were done by the Registrar and his staff. 


§ 6. COORG. 

No new credit society was registered in 1914-1915 The amount of 
working capital rose from Rs 1,06,020 to Rs. 1,15,400 and the reserve fund 
from Rs. 18,106 to Rs 23,514. The number of cattle insurance societies 
increased from nine to ten; 434 heads of cattle were insured ; and the reserve 
fun 4 of the insurance societies rose from Rs. 1R8 to Rs. 590. 

Nine co-operative credit societies resolved in 1914-1915 that the divi- 
dend due to shareholders should thenceforth be employed on insuring 
their cattle The grain bank worked satisfactorily and its profit for the 
year was Rs 594-T2-5. The repayment of loans was not encouraging, the 
loans outstanding at the year's end being 12 per cent of their total amount 
as against 6 ^4 cent, in the previous year. The societies charged in- 
terest at the rate of 12 cent on their loans and paid from 5 to 6 

per cent on the money they borrowed. 

The committee and controllers managed the societies satisfactorily 
All accounts were audited by the registrar peisonally. 
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COLLECTIVE DAIRIES. 
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Co-opeiahvc Dainis) Report on Uie monU activity of the union in 1915 Reggio d’l miUa, 
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The collective dairies are among the most noteworthy and happiest 
manifestations of the co-operative movement If indeed there is an agricul- 
tural industry which can profit by co-operation — both in point of technique 
and in point of economy — it is the cheesemaking industry , and this fact 
explains the rapid and admirable development of collective dairies 
throughout most of Italy. 

In Italy they have an ancient tradition for in their earliest form they 
date liack to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries . This form was one 
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of spontaneous co-operation, resulting on the necessity of using milk in- 
dustrially. The collective organizations appeared in the mountains where 
society is most divided and combination is necessary to profit. They are 
first found in Agordino and Friiilia ; then gradually they spread over the 
whole Alpine chain, penetrating into the provinces of Sondrio, Como. Bre- 
scia, Novara and Turin ; they extended into the ])lain, to Treviso, Vicenza, 
Reggio d'Emilia and Parma ; and finally, Jittle by little, they conquered, as 
we shall see, almost all the northern regions. 


§ I, The various forms of coeeectivk dairies. 

Historically collective dairies have three different forms. The first 
and most rudimentary of thevSe involved the reciprocal lending of milk on a 
system by which families took turns (i). Some small producers of milk 
combined and mutually lent each other milk in an order previously estab- 
lished in order that each might treat a larger quantity at one lime. Thus the 
loss was avoided which results on the daily handling of sjinill cpiantilies insuf- 
ficient to allow of the production of good cheese, or on too long preserva- 
ation of milk with a view* to accumulating a certain quantity of it. The 
milk was treated successively in the house of every member. The member 
whose turn it was provided premises, labour, imphiiieids, combustibles, 
rennet, etc,, and then deducted a certain quantity of the product, in addi- 
tion to that derived from his own milk, as compensation foi his work;. or, 
more commonly, he was in the jwsition of having previously supplied 
his fellow-members with as much milk as he recei\Td on the day or days 
on which his own turn fell, and therefore appro])riated the whole pioduct. 

It is however easy to see that the draw-backs t(/ this system were 
not few. Above all it obliged each member to have premises and imple- 
ments sufficient to treat all the milk produced by the society vSecondly 
the products could not be uniform but wete affected by the greater or less 
skill of whoever manipulated them. Tliirdly milk was collected for the 
profit of different individuals at different seasons, and the return obtained 
by individuals therefore varied markedly. These drawbacks suggested a 
better sy.stem which is still extensively followed, especially in the Alpine 
districts. By this each member to whom the products come in turn sup- 
plies the wood, rennet and salt ; but, in distinction to the plan followed 
under the earlier system, the milk is treated on premises and with imple- 
ments and utensils held in common, under the direction of an ex|)ert in 
cheesemaking chosen by the society. 

However under this sy.stem also, although in less measure, each mem- 
ber gains or loses according to whether his turn falls in more or less pro- 
pitious stj^sons and the treatment of the milk is consequently more or less 


(i) This form still exists to a limitecl extent in some distiicts but it is destined to disappear 
completely 
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good. These dairies tend therefore to be transformed and to be organized 
indnstrially. The transformation is usually spontaneous for these soci- 
eties already possess the elements from u^hich a modern co-operative dairy, 
the third form of collective daii3\ can be born. This tliird form has the 
following characteristics : milk is treated in conmion with im])lements and 
means owned in common by a single cheesemaker to whom the handling 
of the products is entrusted ; and the products, instead of being shared 
in kind, are - ~ since turns have been eliminated — • preserved on the soci- 
ety’s premises and sold on the society’s behalf to members or others. The 
members share the pro<lucts of sales proportionately to the milk they have 
su])]died and similarly bear the costs of the enter])rise. They have a di- 
rect interest in the realization of profits and are therefore bound to watch 
the conduct of tlie enleiprise. 

It should be noted further that a collective dair^^ sometimes arises 
from a union of small milk })ToduceTs to whom association is a technical 
necessit}^ and sometimes from a union of medium oi large producers for 
whom it is merely a means of obtaining larger piofits. In both cases some 
societies ap]dy co-o])erative ])rinci])les in their integrity so that there are 
no members who do not fninish milk, while in others co-o]>erativa-^ ]>rinci- 
ples are attenuated so that membets who aie onh^ capitalists are admitted. 

As regards Ibeii form, collective dairies in Italy are for the most i)art 
still free If they are legally constituted their form is gtnerally that of 
limited liability co-operative* societies and they ha\'e a share-capital .subscrib- 
ed b> the ])rodiie'ers of milk theinstk^es They also undertake the sale 
of ])roduets. The installation of tmmises for the treatment of milk is 
accomplished, and necessary material obtained, by ])()rTowiiig fiom finan- 
cial societies or ea]>ilalists The membeis furnish the milk, as to the 
anioimt ol which they agree, settlement for any balance furnished being made 
at the end of the year. Profits aie distributed in ])ro])ortion to the amount 
of milk sup] )lied, after a part has been deducted to form the share-capital 
and the reserve and to amortize tlu* costs of installation. The society is 
directed by an administrative council constituted by a groii]) oi members 
whose task it is to sii]H*rinteiid the technical and economic jnogress of the 
business. 


§ 2. Data axd information as to cottectiyk dairies in itaty. 

In the first place how many collective dairies are there in Italy ? What 
is the number of their members and how much milk do the}’ treat 
altogether ? We are not in a position to answer these questions exactly 
for there are no reliable statistics as to these oiganizations 

According to the data of the Unionenazionale deJlc laileru socia/t, there 
are 1,123 of these dairies, distributed as follows: Venetia455, Piedmont 358, 
I/Ombardy 219, Knulia 73, Liguria 6, Central and Southern Italy and the 
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islands 12 (i). There is information dating from 1915 as to co-operative 
cheesemaking in the districts of Italy, and this we will briefly notice. 

Beginning with the north we find collective dairies very common in 
fertile Piedmont There are more than 200 of them in the district of Aosta. 
These are very small dairies formed by small farmers of the district in which 
fontina is made. They undertake merely the conversion of the milk, the 
local dealers undertaking the ripening of the cheese. The latter centra- 
lize the entire production, a large part of the prorluct being ex^^orted In 
the province of Cimeo tliere are seven dairies, some of them very impor- 
tant. The province of Alexandria has only two of them, but in the district 
of Novara there are about forty, most of which manufacture gorgonzola. 

In Liguria there are also some collective dairies, those of Masone and 
Campoligure having a certain importance 

In Lombardy, in the region of Pavia and Milan, the few large dairies 
which exist have been let to individuals, but in Sondrio their number 
reaches seventy-six In Valtellina there is a much developed cheesemaking 
industry, practised by numerous small collective dairies, generally of the 
primitive family t>^)e. Cheesemaking is practised by the dairies in winter 
from October to April-June, general! 3^ ceasing in April or May when the 
cattle go to the Ma3" pastures, to consume the forage and afterwards to 
pass on to the Alps. While the cattle are on these pastures the farmers 
themselves treat the milk, combined in small groujis of five or six families 
who lend it to each other. The3" collectively tiansform it into chee.se, 
taking shorter or longer turns according to the quantity supplied. In all 
the dairies of the province butter and cheese made without cream are ma- 
nufactured almost exclusive^" In the spring cheese made partly or wholly 
with cream is manufactured. Only the dairy of Bormio, one of the most 
notable in the province, produces cheese of the Eniienthal type 

The province of Como has also a large number of collective dairies. 
The last stati.stics show that there are more than thirty of them and that 
they are spreading rapidly, especially in the district of Leceo. 

The province of Cremona includes nine of these dairies. lixcept one 
at Casalmaggiore, which is small, the3^ are ver}- important and they are 
managed by the modern methods followed in large dairies. They include 
the famous dairy of Soresina, the large.st in Italy, to which we will devote 
a special paragraph. 

The co-operative dairies in the province of Brescia number more than 
fifty ; thovse in the province of Bergamo more thantliirty (2) In the lat- 


(i) These data are approximate, it being in practice difficult to establish precise statistics 
fot these soaetlcs, especially such of them as are virtually constituted but are often at 
>vork only for a few months, dca.>rding to the district in which they are situated, dlasolvlng 
at the end of tnis period and subsequently reconstituting themselves after a short Interval 
(3) Detailed information as to the coEectiv e dairies of Dombardy wlU be found in the report 
of the jury for thepd^se competition opened in ioi4by the 

founded in this region before 1913 and dealing with an average quantity of no mote than 
15 quintals (t quintal - 320 lbs ) of milk Twenty-one societies took part in this competition. 
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ter province the dairies have united m a federation with the object of sell- 
ing in common butter produced in excess of local needs, in order to obtain 
higher prices by making collective offers In the province of Mantua the 
societies fpr the sale of milk have also united in a federation winch is at- 
tached to the agricultural union of Qinstello They arc found extensively 
In Venetia co-operative cheesemaking is commonest in Vicenza (for- 
ty-two dames) and Treviso (twentv-one dairies) Among these dames 
one IS very important that at Sohgo which has establishments at Sohgo 
Pieve de Sohgo and Colle San Martino In the province of Udine no count 
can now be kept of the dunes every village has its collective cheese-fac 
tory — there arc more than ^oo of them In the region of Bclhina there 
are as man}’ as lOo of these dames The first fedeiatioii of co operative 
dames was founded in tins jirovince and has premises at Agordo Its 
object IS the sale of buttei produced b} adherent organizations and it still 
exists and is working magiiificenth 

In Ivniiha some ten dames are found m the ])ro\ince of Parma - most 
of them kt to business men , there are twciitv co ojieiativt dames in the 
province of Reggio (i) and four m that of Bologna 

In southern and ccntial Italy llierc are vcr\ ft w of these c heesc making 
industries (z) In Sardinia theie is only the dair\ ot Bortigilh Hence 
it IS necessarv to intensity the projiagauda foi the toimation of these co- 
operative societies in the southern provinces and the isl aids 

Co operative orgam/ations have also been formed to provide milk 
for the large uiban centn s and are constituted bv’ product rs, in exception 
being the C ooperattoc del laiic of Milan which is a mixed association of con 


From the rtpf)rl {Boll IHno dell iL^ticdluf f no'^ ml i Mil in, i JuK emei iqi v) 

we learn th^t most of thimwcrt of nctiil found itioii Vic nott ho\\c\ci thit ilcw wire older 
like those of Morhegno, Fontc ind fir mo wlucU ha\t cvisUd for more than lhnt\ iis All 
are cooperative societies I'ctepi thit «it Casto which t >llows tlu sv^tenis ol m uiuf iiture 
by turns, and that at Tir mo which follows two sl( ms th it of co opei ition md th it oi m uiu 
facture b\ turns Vll but three have meitH a cou'nlilution dt fach Ihe Imildmc bilon^s to 
the soeictv at Oordoiia (so ooo liris) at Moibeyno (ihooo liras) etc llic qumtitj of milk 
contnbutt d v aries from one cpiitibii a day (V^aliuort v) to i., quint ils (I Uo) 1 his milk i-* treate<l 
by experts who often hav c a cUplom i for special amrsi s lu i.lu ( *.emakixu: 1 hi nuichiTu s and 
Implemeutb are those oieimaiily found «ind form m maii> eists a verv modc-^t e<iiupmint in 
some they are hired ot let by the menibirs Hit machines au worked b> hand or Lketncity 
The lx>ok keepinj; of many dairies is cxeillciit bemt, simple and complete 1 ut m some cases 
it is insufficient, the defect being ratlie r personal than one of iiu thod 

(i) For the organisation of cheeseniakmg In the proemcc of Reggio 1 mih i see T’mdnstn i 
caaearia iiella provincia di Reggio Emilia Quadn statistic! ton note illustrative {the Chicu 
making Industry tn the Province of Keggw Emilia SiutthUcal Tables with Fxplanati r\ \ot s) 
Prof Cav OltTSEPPE Fascetti Ihibhshed by the Chamber of Comme ret and Industrv of Rt ggif> 
Emilia Tyx) Boudavillh 1915 

(a) Recently the J^itena soaale cammucse was constituted at Camenno Its obitct is to 
supply the population with a wholesome and pure product , inspeett d bj tlic Oflict of llvgicnc 
and to iptensity milk production tn order that it may keep pace with the demand for dairy 
produce 


2 
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sumers and producers. We should note the co-operative societies of milk 
producers of Brescia, Tortona, Rome and Turin, as well as that of Milan 
which we have just cited. In Genoa there is an agriailtural consortium (i) 
which provide^ the town with the milk it receives from agricultural 
members. The service for selling the milk is admirably organized by the 
consortium. The exj:)eriment may be called the largest and best of its 
kind hitherto made in the country. 

Most Italian collective dairies, like those of which we have spoken, 
are on the .system of manufacture by turns, which is still the commonest, 
but they are gradually being replaced by co-operative dairies having a 
small production. “ The dairy of primitive form, working on the system of 
turns says Cerlini in the study we have cited, '‘should succeed in meet- 
ing better the fresh needs w^hich follow on the change from this to the co- 
operative form, as gradually the agi'icultural conditions of the districts 
in wdiich it is situated are transformed by new systems of agriculture and 
intensified production, and as zootechnical conditions are modified by an 
improvement in cattle-breeding aimed at increasing the yield of milk. It 
is not only the conversion of the milk and the distribution of the ])roduct 
which is now desired : a laiger quantity of milk is used in the dairy and 
consequently its conversion results in a larger (piantity of dairy products, 
which therefore have to be sold to outsiders so that the milk realizes a price 
paid to the members no longer in cheese but in cash ”. 

Dairies of the average type are found more or less every w^here in Up]ier 
Italy, from Friulia to the valley of Aosta in Ui)])er Lombardy and Kmilia : 
on an average from three to six thousand quintals of milk are treated in 
them annually, on well arranged special premises, supplied with modern 
implements and utensils, in which scientific methods are followed. 

In the region of Kmilia, which is that in w^hich co-operative dairies of 
the modern type are most extenvsively found, and es]>ecially in the district 
of Reggio, dairies treating large quantities of milk are also found. For 
example in 1913 the dairy of Massenzatico treated 6,99^ quintals of milk. 
In eight years it has been possible to obtain results allowing of production 
on this scale, although at first only 3,425 quintals were treated. Other 
dairies of the average type are found in the provinces of Reggio, Modena 
and Parma. In the provinces of Vicenza, Treviso and IMine, in the dis- 
trict of Novara and in Upper Piedmont organizations of the average type 
are also found, scattered here and there among innumerable very small 
dairies. 


§ 3. A TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF CO-OPERATIVE CHEESEMAKING. 

Such an example is provided by the Latteria Sociah Cooperaliva di 
Soresina in the province of Cremona. This society has incontestably one 

(i) See in this cotmection Monthly Bulletin of Ecotwffiic and Social Intelligence, December 
igi5, page 33, “ The Orgatiizatipn of the Agricultural Consortium of Genoa for the Sale of Milk 
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of the largest cbeevsemaking establishments in Europe. Its organization 
is excellent ; its working and the quality of its products, a large part of 
which it exports, might furnish a model to many countries in wliich the 
dairy industry is develoi>ed. It was founded in igoo, thanks to the action 
of a great agriculturist, a true pioneer of agricultural co-operation — the 
engineer Antonio Eandrini who died some years ago. 

Havitig constituted itself in the form of a limited liability co-oper- 
ative society, it proposed to set up one or more cheese-factories in which 
to treat by }>erfected methods the milk derived from the farms of members, 
and to sell the products in common. It also proposed to buy and sell 
other merchandise and practise certain agricultural industries. To ensure 
its existence it included two fundamental obligations in its by-laws : milk- 
producing members must .deliver the milk emanating from the land they 
cultivate, the portion intended for the consun}]>tion of their families being 
deducted, for thirty successive years ; landowning members or non- produ- 
cers must oblige their farnier.s to become milk-sup] dying members. Parti- 
cular ])rovisioiis regulate the ])urcliase of shares. 

The dairy began to work on it November iqoo, wdien it had gr mem- 
bers wdio had subscribed 2,gi3 shares of 50 liras (i) each and who furnish- 
ed about 150 ([uintals of milk a day. They had then ])aid u]) only half 
the value of the shares : the remainder was deducted from the j)rofits real- 
ized on the dairy ]')roducts in the first year. 

In I goo the cajdtal in shares aniotmted to 71,025 liras and the reserve 
fund to 065 liras. The building of the .society’s premises had entailed an 
expense of 8,pj2 4 liras and the implements and utensils cost 87, ggo liras. 

In November igoi the capital in shares amounted to i5g,()00 liras and 
Ihe reserve fund to 25,247 liras ; in i<)02 they liad increased, respeclively, 
to xgi,55(> liras, and yz,yzi} liras, and at the end of only a few^ years, in No- 
vember igo8, to 208,100 liras and 210, 5gi liras. The large sums paid into 
the reserve allow^ed the re])ayment ol the ca])ital shares, for which the 
by-laws ]>rovid€*(l, to be begun. This repayment could be effected wholly 
in igog. The number of members increased equally, ])assing from 101 in 
igoo to 153 in igo8, 171 in igi2 and about 300 in igib. 

While the administration of the daiiy^ obtained these results its tech- 
nique was also ])erf(*cted ; so tliat while at first it could treat only 150 quin- 
tals a day, it could finally treat on an average 500 quintals emanating 
from within a radius of 10 kilometres (2). It juoduced at first 184,382 
liras’ :worth of butter and 407,860 liras’ worth of cheese, but in igi5 these 
respective values were 550,000 liras and 1,570,000 liras. The society 


(1) I lira ij y d Ht par. 

(2) I kilometre 1093.633 yard.^. The dairy transi>C)its the milk from the farms to its 
premises by means of 50 carts which it owns. During the hot months the milk is chilled at the 
place of production by appiiratus provided by the smTcty. It rcaclus the dair>' having a tem- 
perature of from 25 to 26" centigrade. 
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manufacttires daily about four quintals of whey butter and six quintals of 
butter made from the complete milk and more than 500 cheeses. 

The work being so much, it is not surprising that the dairy has a nu- 
merous staff, one namely of about two hundred. The number varies with 
the work as this is influenced by the market. In each season the staff 
must be proportionate to the needs of manufacture. There are however 
certain employees who are more stably employed and have even an interest 
in the profits. 

At the head of the dairy there is a manager, and at the head of thejfac- 
tories of various kinds there are experts — Swiss for the Ermenthal, Fri- 
bourg and Sbrinz factories ; workmen from the Lodi district for the but- 
termaking ; southerners for making the cheeses in demand in the south. 

Since the quantity of milk treated has, as has been said, gradually 
passed from 150 to 500 quintals a day, it is clear that the dairy lias develop- 
ed considerably. It is now supplied with all the most modern cheese- 
making machinery. 

The society’s buildings comprise several large halls. One for wash- 
ing and sterilizing the cans, which measures about 130 square metres (i) 
and holds 1,500 cans, is provided with a special mechanism which allows 
125 of them to be washed in an hour 

The next in importance is the cheesemaking hall, which contains 
sixteen boilers having a capacity of 15 hectolitres (2) each Then there 
is the buttermaking hall, and there are a large number of spacious rooms 
in which lactose is prepared, and others used for the preparation of condensed 
milk and sterilized milk, a recent enterprise. 

The attention of visitors is more attracted by the storehouses fpr 
the preservation of cheese. There are six of these; ihree underground, 
measure altogether 235 metres (3) in length, from 4 to 6 in height and 
6 to II in width ; and three above stairs measure 6 to ii metres in width 
and 3,5 to 6 in height. These storehouses contain 30,000 Swiss cheeses 
and about 130,000 Roman pecorino cheeses. 

In view of the importance of the process to which the milk is subjected 
the dairy is obliged to employ considerable motive power. It has six en- 
gines : two worked by steam, the combined force of which is about 75 horse- 
power, and four electric engines having a total force of more than 100 
horse-power, as well as four steam boilers of 300 horse-power. The dairy 
sells and exports most of its products directly. Retail selling is specially 
limited to cover only the needs of members and the provisioning of neigh- 
bouring middlemen (4). 


(1) isqtiaremetre = i 196 square yards. 

(2) I hectolitre 4- 22 gallons. 

(3) I metre =: 1.094 yards. 

(4) The dairy of Soresina is a centre which unites all the farmers of the district It helps them 
in that it encourages among them various forms of initiative lending to the progress of agricul- 
ture. In 1903 it became a branch of the co-operative agricultural consortium of the province 
of Cremona. It buys on behalf of its members the coal they need for the eng^es necessary to 
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The^ large dairies are not however numerous in Italy. Besides a 
few others in this same province of Cremona (Piadena, Acquanegra, etc.) 
and a few in the Milanese and the province of Treviso, the only types found 
are tliose of the dairy of average importance and the small co-operative 
cheese-factory (i). 


§ 4. Societies for the ripening and the saee of cheese. 

In order that the products of the dairy may conquer the markets 
they must fulfil certain very definite conditions. As regards cheese, in 
order that the various kinds may be commercially recognized, form, weight, 
composition and colour and the content of fat must be preserved unchanged. 
In order that they may sell well the cheeses must also be well ripened. 
But the processes necessary to giving them these necessary qualities 
are not always easily practised in isolated collective daries or dairy 
farms ; whereas they can be effected profitably by special organizations 
(federated dairies) which concentrate the products of members, inspect 
and classify them, distribute them in various groups according to their 
quality or the needs of the market, undertake the ripening process on suit- 
able premises, and sell them at opportune times, etc. 

These ideas were first developed at the National Congress of the Milk 
Industry at Turin in iqii (2) Some societies have already attempted 
sometliing of the kind in Italy for the ripening and the sale of the products 
of cheeseniaking Thus the Socicta Caricatori d'Alpi of Morbegno (Son- 
drio), constituted with a capital of 17.000 liras, has formed a collective 
industry for ripening Bitto cheese This aims : a) at collecting and preserv- 
ing in special storehousCvS the cheeses produced by members ; b) at faci- 
litating their sale ; c) at promoting the granting of advances in cash, at low 
rates of interest, by credit institutions to members applying for them, 

their threshing and also provides them with the lul)ticators they use for their agricultural ma- 
chines It has founded a cx> oi>erative chemical depot which first provides members with all 
the chemicals Uiey need and secondly sells all manner of remedies to the pubhc at low prices It 
has set up cssicating ovens for cocoons and grants the use of these to its members in return for 
a mere repayment of the expenses It thus incurs It has organized lectures for the Instruction 
of employees in members* byres, and It employs inspectors who watch over the production of 
the milk, the quaUly of forage, etc 

{!) In the province of Milan efforts have been made to instal large dairies, especially in the 
lower district (Casalpusterlengo, Melegnano, etc ) and in the district of Pavia (Robbio, Candia, 
EomeUina), but no good results have been obtained. Initial errors, especially those of too ex- 
pensive installations and of the application of mistaken criteria of technique, made important 
initiative in favour of the dairy industry in the Eombard district alx)rtive Other efforts have 
been made in Piedmont, but outside events which cannot be narrated«herc caused tlie dairies 
whidh were installed to pass into the hands of business-men and individual capitalists 

<a) See in this connection the report presented to the congress by Dr P Montanarl wliich 
is dted among the souretjs of this article. 
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the cheese they have deposited being their security ; d) at assisting enter- 
prises wliich {lini at the development of the cheesemaking and zootechni- 
cal industry. 

The society proposes to hold an annual exlubition of cheese, and to 
pay attention to the improvement of this article of diet. 

In order to improve the manufacture of dairy products it customarily 
holds competitions, to which prizes attach, for producers and cheesema- 
kers ; holds courses in cheesemaking ; and organizes cheese exhibitions. 

The society's storehouses hold at least 2,500 cheeses. The members 
who wish to take advantag<^ of them must make application in writing 
and pay a deposit of 5 liras for each group of 50 cheeses, each of wliich 
must bear its owner’s stamx). The application must indicate whether the 
owner will himself take charge of his product, make some one else do so, 
or make the society responsible for it. The society has special tariffs for 
storage, and has its own .staff who include a director of the storehouse 
and a certain number of cheesemakers. 

The S octet a Viterhese Ovis, for the manufacture of Roman pecorino, 
affords another exanijile of l)old initiative in the domain of co-operative 
cheesemaking. 

The large groui;h of recent years in the consumption of Roman peco- 
rino in Italian and foreign markets has caused a need to be felt for an im- 
provement in technique and commercial organization, were it only for the 
purpose of protecting the pure product from the unfailing frauds of specu- 
lators. 

Thtis several societies have been formed in Tatiurn and in the Abruzzi 
and Sardinia for the ex])ortation of peLonno, and they have specnal estab- 
lishments for ripening the cheese The society which has just been 
named began its operations by salting the cheese made by the individual 
shepherds. It now aims at collecting and treating the milk of members 
on its premises in order that a standardized article of good quality may be 
placed on the markets. As a guarantee to consumers each cheese is stamped 
by heat with the word romano 

The Ovis ” society already has man}’' members. It ripens about 
3,000 quintals of pecorino which is commercially absolutely uniform and 
is sold for prices higher than any previously realized by the members. 

In the district of Reggio several attempts have also been made to con- 
struct large co-operative storehouses for ripening and selling grana cheeses, 
but hitherto no results have thus been obtained. 

In the matter of buttermaking the problem, which is to centralize 
production and trade in vspecial co-operative organizations, is certainly 
easier, given the greater simplicity of the technique and the rapid sale of 
the product 

The Societd Cooper ativa delle Latierie Agordine (Belluno) is incontes- 
tably the most important example of its kind in Italy. Another society 
having a promising organization is the Federazione delle Latierie Sociali 
Bcrgamsche, founded in 1909, especially with the object of selling on behalf 
of its members the butter produced by the federated dairies and not sold 
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by them. In 1913-1914 this federation received 6,231 kilogrammes (i) 
of butter from its fourteen adherent dairies, and sold this butter at Ber- 
gamo, Clusone and Trezzo for 19,731.65 liras. This sum, when 1,236 30 
liras had been deducted for co.sts of transport and packing, postage, etc., 
gave a balance of 18,495.35 liras, that is 2.96 liras a kilogramme. This 
initiative was excellently received not only by the dairies but also by all 
the agricultural institutions, the agricultural consortium of Bergamo un- 
dertaking the society’s book-keeping and treasurer ship. 


§ 5. The nation at. union of coeekctive dairies 

AND THE PROVINCIAL FEDERATIONS. 

With the object of oo-ordiiiating the co-operative movement in Italy, 
protecting and assisting collective dairies, promoting their diffusion, and or- 
ganizing whatever can be useful to the cheesemaking industry and co-oper- 
ation therein, there was formed in 1907 the Unione Nazionalc delle Lattene 
sociali c cooperainr which has its premises at Rome It groups 294 soci- 
eties (2); and by means of piimphlets of ])ropaganda, other publications and 
its official organ, II caseifuio moderno, it seeks to advance among agricul- 
turists co-operative principles and all technical and scientific knowledge 
which can dc’s^elop and perfect the scientific technique ot cheesemaking. 

Among numerous and various forms of activity its organization of or 
participation in important congresses should be recalled, among them 
those of Reggio Kmilia, Piacenza, Fdine and Cremona, in which the most 
urgent problems of cheeseniaking technique and economy were discussed. 
We not<‘ discus, sions on: "'The exemption from income-tax of the collect- 
ive dairies “legislation relative to co-operative societies and especially 
dairy societies “ ; “ Associations of milk producers and cheesemaking 
societies “ ; “ Milk contracts and producers’ societies “ ; “ Itinerant in- 
structors in cheesemaking and co-operative cheesemaking “ The collect- 
ive sale of the products of cheesemaking ”, etc. 

Recently the society gave attention to two other questions, the ex- 
port of dairy })roduce and the milk supply of large urban centres. With 
regard to the former it took effective action in relation to public author- 
ities in order that a limited right of export on stated terms might be grant- 
ed in the interest of the cheesemaking industry, and it therefore formed 
a special office of commercial information and assistance. With regard 
to the second question it placed itself at the disposal of various administra- 
tions, offering to supply them with milk. It began with Rome and obtain- 
ed that 25,000 litres (3) of milk should be sent there daily from the large 


(1) I kilogmiinne « 2.2 lbs. 

(2) It is calculated that the federated dairy sf>cieties comprise about 2o.oor» agri- 
culturists and treat more than half a million quintals of milk . 

(3) t litre «= 0.88 quart. 
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collective dairy of Soresina of which we have already spoken. The com- 
munal administrations of Cremona, Milan, Pisa, Reggio EraiUa, Taranto, 
Florence, Venice, Genoa, etc. were similarly approached. 

The union is further in the habit of collaborating in the quarterly 
enquiries, into the conditions of the international market for milk and 
dairy produce, undertaken by the Swiss Peasants' Teague in the interest of 
producers. These enquiries concern the prices curent for forage, and the 
production and the prices of milk, cheese, butter, etc., The union collects 
the data of this description needed throughout Italy. It employs in Conse- 
quence more than a hundred correspondents, who are scattered over the 
various districts and give information as to conditions in each of these, 
which the union resumes and comunicates to those interested and to the 
press. 

Penally, as a result of the union's encouragement and the initiative 
of the itinerant chairs, provincial federations of collective dairies have 
been formed and are in course of formation, and they conduct an enter])rise 
of technical assistance and advice and consultation. We should note in 
this connection the Federazione delle Latterie sociali a^ordme (Belluno), 
the Federazione delle Latterie BcrgamascJie, the federations of dairies of 
the distret of Reggio, the lower district of Novara and lyomellina and that 
of Cremona, and the Fcderazwue delle Latterie now in course of formation. 

It is evident that Italian co-oi)erative cheesemaking is being, little by 
little, organized and completed under the impulse and direction given by 
the Unione Nazwnale delle Latterie Sociali. 
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POPUIvAK CO-OPKRATIVE CREDIT PROM 1914 TO 1916 


BliCTHilKii OiiiitiiK OKi> Hf)OMi>iru leniKX Jii II Topi on III {Mcssemcr of Finances, In- 
dustfv find Commcrct) No 44, October/i.; November 1916 Petrograd 
ripaBiiroibCTnennhnt Bl\< niiiKb {Goicrnmtni Mpsstngtr) No 273 21 December 1916- 
3 J inuary 1917 Petrogiid 


§ I iNSliriTlIONb OF POPT'IAR CKbDll IN UENPR^b 

Prcseiil circunist atices have not stojiped the de\elo])nunt of small 
crtdit in Russia bnt have merely made it slower This citcn instance may 
be said to ha\c favoured est ibhshmcnt^ ot which the prexious growth had 
been \er\ rapid Their comjiaralne numeneal decrease has been count- 
ei balanced b\ a liimer economic })(>sition and a more extensive social 
influence 

According to the Mtssenf^tr 0/ Stnall Credit thetollowing in w establish- 
ments were founded between I(}T4 and iqib 


Year 

Number of 
Foundations 

1914 

1,606 

1915 

956 

1916 (l Jlllv) 

406 


The previous aveiage was 2000 The new foundations were distnb- 
nted as follows among the difleicnt types of institutions on i January 
and I July in each year ^ 

1914 rgx^ 191G 










January 

Juh 

Juuuarv 

Jul> 

January 

July 

Co-oiierative credit so- 

cieties 

9.53t) 

10,401 

10,687 

11,176 

11,412 

11,649 

Deposit and loan funds 

3479 

3.728 

3.815 

3.983 

4.042 

4.195 

Funds of Zemstvos . 
FedetatioUwS of co-op- 

203 

215 

232 

239 

248 

266 

erative credit soaeties 

II 

II 

ir 

28 

62 

84 

Total .... 

13,029 

14.355 

14.745 

15.426 

15.764 

16,194 
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The number of the vsmall credit establishments is seen to have passed 
between i July 1914 and i July 1916 from 14 35s to 16,19^, that is to have 
increased by 1,730 The increase of the federations of co-operative cre- 
dit societies from eleven to eighty-foui should be especially noticed 


§2 Thi: CO-OrERATiVF CRIDIT SOCirTinS AND Tlin DEPOSIT 
AND lyOAN Funds 

a) N timber, members and capital in shares 

Of the two types of co-operative societies it is tliose for credit which 
have most increased, in point of number of their membership and of their 
circulating capital Saving 2 b per cent of them which have an urban 
character they are situated in the couiitiy almost exclusivclv On the 
other hand almost half the number (44 6 pel cent ) of the deposit and loan 
funds aie in the towns of the south and soutli-east ol Russia 



t Jul3 

t January 

r luE 

1 January 

Number of co-operative 

1914 

societies 

1915 

1915 

10 l 9 

Credit , . . 

10,401 

10,087 

ir, i7() 

11,412 

Deposit and loan 


3.815 

3,98 i 

4.042 

Total . . . 


14.502 

15,159 

15454 

Number of members ■ 

Co-operative credit 

societies .... 

0 

CC 

7,228,000 

7,714,000 

7,787,000 

Savings and loan 

funds 

2,199,000 

2,261,000 

2, ^j06,ooo 

2,298,000 

Total 

9,147,000 

9,489,000 

10,020,000 

10,085,000 

Circulating capital (in terms of thousands of roubles) • 


Co-operative credit 

societies . . . 

428,173 

382,335 

468,138 

452,909 

Deposit and loan 

funds 

344.989 

327,712 

341.212 

330,950 

Total. . . . 

773.162 

7x0,047 

809,350 

783,859 


On I July 1916 the institutions tor co-ojierative small credit compris- 
ed more than ten million members, allowing an average of six persons 
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for each household. This is to say that more than a third of the whole 
Russian population belonged to them. 

The membership of each co-o])erative society increased at the fol- 
lowing average rate : 

Year Increase 


1912 . . . 40 

1913 47 

1914 46 

1915 51 


The number of the members of the deposit and loan fund.s which 
reached 595 in 1915 has since been slightly reduced. These funds are less 
popular than the co-o])erative credit societies. The latter included as 
their members, in 1912. 4y per cent of the population witliin their spheres 
of activity, a fraction which has now probably come to be more than 
half, whereas tlie funds grouped only 24 per cent, of the po]mlation within 
their sjdieres. 

The cat)ital of the co operative societies was distributed as follows : 

r July 1914 I January 1915 i January igi6 


'apiial : 

m terms 
of 

thoustuids 
of rouble'* 

''0 

(ill terms 
of 

thousands 
of roubles 

% 

in terms 
of 

thousands 
of roubles 

% 

belonging to them- 
selves 

96.687 

12 5 

99,.5oi 

14.0 

110,078 

15-4 

belonging to de]^o- 
sitors 

4X7,508 

63.0 

472.862 

66.6 

535.372 

68.6 

belonging to the 
State 

148,159 

19.2 

105.218 

15.0 

95-509 

12.3 

belonging to the 
Zemstvos and others 

40,808 

,5-3 

32,464 

4-4 

42,900 

3-7 

Total . . . 

773,162 

100 

710-045 

100 

783.^59 

100 


In a certain number of districts the inflow of deposits was so great 
that the co-operative societies could not utihze them. Paper and specie 
have therefore augmented considerably, their value parsing from 86,416,000 
loiibles to 141,416,000 roubles, that is 20 per cent of the amount on the 
balance-sheets. 

b) Purchases and sales effected by smcUl credit establishments. 

Owing to present circumstances the co-operative societies aie undtr» 
taking business usually out.side their range of acti\4ty or only a very sub- 
sidiary part thereof, such as the lending of agricultural machines for the 
field work of their members, the lending of seed, the purchase and sale of 
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the agricultural products and the medicinal plants of their members, and 
the purchase of alimentary products where there are no co-operative con- 
sumers' societies or these have insufficient resources. The course of stim- 
ulating the activity of consumers' co-operative societies by making loans 


to them is however preferred. Thus in May 1915 
operative credit societies to lend 1,000 roubles — or 
necessity — to co-operative consumers' societies. 

In 1915 the following sums, expressed in terms 
bles, were enqiloyed on various purchases : 

a ruling allowed co- 
even more in case of 

of thousands of rou- 


iQJtS 

I J anuary 

I October 

Sums actually paid lor purchaser • 

bv CO operative credit societies 

)) deposit and loan funds 

799-4 

397 

1.959 

828 

Total . . 

1,196 

2,787 

Products of sales 



by co-operative credit societies 

» deposit and loan funds 

73^* 

Tin 

1,886 

647 

Total . . . 

846 

2,533 

Merchandise bought * 

by co-operative credit societies 

» deposit and loan funds 

9.^75 

2,683 

15,353 

5,480 

Total . . . 

11,958 

20,833 

The enteqirises organized b}^ the co-operative societies are, besides 
the corn magazines, co-o])erative mills in Siberia near the stations of Te- 
begia, Cocenovo, etc. Quite recent foundations are those of tileworks in 
the goveinment of Kharkov, tanneries, factories for preserving fruit in 


Dagestan pro\duce, metallurgical establishments manufacturing the re- 
quisites of domestic industry, experiments in realizing the value of peat, etc. 

c) Distribulwn of co-oHrahve societies according to regions. 

The following tabic shows the number of co-operative credit soci- 
eties and of savings and loan funds in each region and their financial 
importance on i October 1915 : 



Co operative credit societies Deport and loan funds 
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II Sihena 1,088 33 » 93 ‘) 16 Q 791 23-, 40 1,320 533 264 630 253 
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In Transcaucasia po])ular credit has ah(» bei^uii to develop. There 
are there 5 f)i C()-o])erative societies havini^ a total capital of I 2 .j million 
roubles and de])osits amounting to 2.2 million roubles. The small credit 
establishments ojjerate exclusiveh with capital belonging to the State 
bank, for the Mussulman population is not sufticiently rich to alhw an in- 
flux of de])osits to the co-operativ(‘ societies. The usefulness of the latter 
ap])ears in the educative ])art they ])lay towaids the nati\es and alsoin their 
beneficent influence in raising th<‘ ])rice of costly croi)s, such as cotton. 
The same phenomenon is noticed in Turkestan wdiere the co-oper- 
ative societies operate only with State funds amounting on an average to 
70 roubles a niendier in the co <)})eTati\ e ciedit societies and 107 roubles 
in the deposit and loan funds In the province of Samarcanda there are 
1 10 co-operative credit societies and ninede])osit and loan funds, in hVrgansk 
province 132 co-operatives credit societies and 116 deposit and loan funds. 
The j)opulation is very honest and very exact in making repayments, but 
owing to the religious ])rohibilion 1 o lend at interest co-operative societies 
cannot obtain de])osits 


§ 3. ThK FP:I)KRATI0NS of CO-OFICRATIVK SOCUCTIICS and TllF FI NDS 
OF THU zr.MSTVOS 


The federations of co-operative societies and tlie tunds ol the zemstvos, 
the tw’o institutions which unite co operative societies, materially or mo- 
rally, in more or less ini]X)rtant grou])s, have fared differenth dining the 
war. While the funds hav(‘ grow'ii somewhat more slowly than '|)reviouslv 
the federations have had a relatively large inennse, especially since August 
IP15. Their foundation, which once was a very comjdicated matte! and 
de])endent on the Council of Ministers, has since that dale become easier; 
and federations may now^ be formed with the authorization of otily the 
Minister of Innances Con-eqnently their number lias, as w(^ have seen, 
increased from eleven to eightv^-four In January T()i3 the average num- 
ber of co-operative societies grou])ed In .1 federatiim was r.322 in July 
1916 only 1 88. 

The distribution of federations according to n^gions is as follows ; 

Kegions Number of fedpialiona 


1. vSoLith 15 

2. Little Russia . 10 

3. Industrial 9 

4. East () 

5. Central 8 

() Siberia 7 

7. ITral 6 

8 . Caucasus ^ 

0. South-West 3 


7 ^ 


Total 
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In the otln^r regions tlu^ flevelo])nicii^ of federations is for the moment 
imim])ortanl. 

(hjvernment fonndation subsidies to the new federations amounted 
in I()I5 to 80 000 roubles for tlie f(*deration of Jekateriiiburg, -|0,ooo rou- 
bles for that of Uofini, 3()/)()o roubles foi that ol Kheadrin and from 5,000 
to 20,000 roubles for each of the other lederations 

Th(‘ increasi,‘ in the sum in thi* balance-sheet of the ten federations 
which e\ist(*d before thc^ war, between 1 January 1913 and i Jajiuar}^ 
shows their deveh'jpmeut. 


IJakince shi et on i Janaun 

I'Vderalioiis Year of ioundatn'n (in tcims ol tiionsandi> of loutiles.) 




ims 

1914 

19x5 

1916 

Kiev 

- ^007 

I,I()5 2 

2,126.0 

:> 117-7 

3,048.8 

Coubanj 

KpJ 

28(> 3 

7842 

1,119-4 

2.274.5 

'iVrsk 

KjIT 



781,7 

T,5d2.9 

Jckat(‘iinbmg 

1007 

d 


57".-4 

1,561.8 

Jekatcamo'-lav . 

lull 

7b J 

230.6 

3ili.7 

7-45-9 

Melitopol . . . 

. 11)03 


*^55 2 

422,3 

840.4 

Xj|in] Xovgoiod 

. I9TI 


igo.o 

57^h2 

1,124.1 

Betd)<msk . . . 

1901 

1 fl S 

^55 9 

284,8 

281 7 

Zlatooust . . . 

I()i 1 

di 

^'‘^d 7 

idd.2 

d49.7 

tsta\ro])ol . 

i()07 

f)8 9 

80 3 


7.48-4 


'fotal . . 

. ^,27d.9 

4,()(.7,0 

7-717 1 

12,108.1 


JJie sum on the balance shet ts t)f these same feeVrations was 
21 510,800 roubles on i A])iil ami that on those ol fift\-two feder- 

ations v\as 42,725. joo roubles on i July iijib. 

Pe])Osits oceiijo the fust ])l,u‘e on the balance-sheet, accounting for 
4,521 300 loubles, namely 5() pel cent, of the bal an C(.‘ -sheet of i January 
I(ji5, and foi 7 .107000 roubles, mviiuJy bi pel cent of tile balance sluad 
of 1 Jannaiy ipit), in the case of the ten fedeiations named. The ])iuc]iase 
of merchandise i)> tin' ltdeiatiom and the salt' of articles ])ioduced by 
immibeis ol the co-operative societies are sufficiently rem. likable, as is 
s('en iiom the following figun's which refer to thousands of roubles : 

19x5 10 u> 


Debts of federations tf) supidiers of meichandisc . . 175 385 

Sales effected 197 494 

Amount of merchandise bought 302 1,026 


The mutual relations of the federations begin to develo]i J'lms se- 
ven southern federations have united to form a common .selling and Inning 
office and to bring out a paper, '‘Southern Co-o]ieration The Dder- 
ation of Pjatigovsk has entered into relations with that of Zaritziu and 
those of the Caucasus in order to procure wood of good quality. A tendency 
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is defining itsell to form among the federatiotis local units of the same 
type, like the Pot)ular Bank of Moscow (i) 

The number of the funds of the zemstvos, of wliich 1 he first was found- 
ed in ic)07, passed between July 191^ and July 1916 from 215 to 266, 
increasing, that is, by forty-one. 'I'he total sum on the balance-sheets 
of these funds was one hundred million rouble^ in July 1915, deposits 
amounting to sixty-five million roubles. The very rapid dec^elopnient of 
the federations of the co-operative societies and their larger activity has 
raised the cjuestion of theii relations with the funds of the zemstvos and the 
definite organization of the latter. Perhaj^s they will transform themselves 
into banks ol the zemstvos, enlaiging the sphere of their activity which 
wall come to embrace not only small credit but also the more ini]>ortant 
forms of agricultural, communal and co-oi>erative credit. 


§ 4 OoVERNMKNT SUBSIDIES TO INsTnuTTOKS OK SMAIX CRKTUT. 


The chief sources of the government subsidies to small credit iuMitu- 
tions are, in the case of short-teim loans, the Bank of the Kmpire, in that 
of loans matuniig slow1>' the savings banks (2), t‘s])ceially svluai the neces- 
sary ca]ntal has to be obtained tor llie eoiistitntion of small ciedil estab- 
lishments The stuns granted by the gov<‘rmiient have been of recent 
years as folloivs 

1(114 . . .... 264 million roubles 

1015 Jh> >' 

and on 8 July 1916 9 

of which 320 million roubles oi about 80 per cen1 tananated from the Bank 
of the Phu])ire and 60.8 niilhoii ronbks tiom the State savings banks. 
Small credit institutions do imt however exhaust all a\ailable eiedit in the 
Bank of the lvni])iie and the saving^' banks. Tin* followdng table shows 
the relation existing belwven the credit granted by the Bank of the Ivinpire 
fiom ipizj to T()i6 and the indebtedness to this bank of the small credit 
institutions • 


1914 

I9T5 

1916 



Credit granted 

Indebtednc'^b 

% 


(mill Jon 9 of roubles) 

— 

{ October .... 

2 40 

129 

53 

/ Decern bei . . 

. . . 250 

94 

36 

i January . . 

.... 260 

84 

32 

July 

• • ■ 275 

151 

54 

(December. . , 

.... 306 

75 

25 

(January. . . . 

.... 308 

69 

23 

(July 

• • • 319 

68 

21 


(1) Sec our issue Bulhtin mensucl des InsUtutwns ficonofmqucs ct Soctales, October 
1912. « La FJaftque Populatre dc Mohcou ct son ongmen. 

(2) See Inlitnational Review of Agricultural Economics June 1916, page 24, “Popular 
Co-operative Credit ” {continued) 
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The vsavingh banks are in the same case. The credit they had granted 
to small credit institutions amounted on i Januar}^ iQib to 1^3.9 iiiillion 
roubles, of which sum only -^8.2 million roubles — that is 33 5 per cent. — 
had been effectively lent to the small credit establishments. The cause 
of this state of affairs should be sought in the inflow of dejiosits to the small 
credit establishments and the growth 01 their own lesoiuces. It is jiropos- 
ed therefore to allow the funds of the State savings banks to be lent not 
only to co-operative societi(‘s, as is provided by the law of 21 June 
Imt also to the /.emstvos and to the federations of the co-o])eiative sTtci- 
eties, to be used for longterm agiicultuial and land credit and for the 
building of granari<*^ 


3 



MISCKIXANKOI iS INI^^ORMATION REIvATiNO TO CO-OPKRATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUN'i'RIKS. 


AUvSTRIA. 


THKOBJF,CT \NI> Till. TAvSKOFTHlC « AW^ICMIJN I< ()lvSTJ-,KRi:iCniSCnF VIUII- 
VICRWl^RTlJN’i'nSGEsKlvJySCIlAKT » {Gcmnil Amtfian Soittty for i)u S<f/t of ( otlh) 
VppciuliK to the report for i<>is*ioi(), Vienna 1910. 


The (rencral Austrian Society for the Sale oi Cattle was foiitirled iji 
1913 oil the a<lvice and with the co-operation oi the Imperial and Royal 
Ministry of Aj^iicultnre. Its aims aie : 

I. The evStablishment and use of a public ruaiket for breediiij.( and 
income-]:)roducinj; stock which will be equally accessible to production and 
to tiade in the kingdoms and jiiovinces representcfi in the Reichsrat ; 

2 'file purchase and sale of breeding and income*] a oducuig stock 
and stock kept for slaughter, on belialf of the society itself and otlnns , 

j The acquisition and letting and eni])loymcnt of ])ro]X‘rties, 
the fattening of stock and the icalizatioii of ])iofits theieon, and the 
bnmation and management of entcijmses intended to favoui the sale of 
live stock — the exigencies of piovisioning being alwsiys taken into ac- 
count fairly. 

The chief object of the society is thus to establish business relations 
between producers of live stock and those who realize prolits on stock on 
the one hand, and betwx‘eu butcheis and others analogously ]3laced and 
consumers on the other 

d'he society's public iiselulness is shown by the fact that it takes into 
account the wants of all interested persons : 

a) In that ever since its foundation it has offeied to bleeders of live 
vstock the op])()rtunity to sell their produce as litth* eA]>ensi\ely as possi- 
ble, delivering them from the onerous guardianshi]> of a superfluity of 
middlemen ; 

b) In that it takCvS common interests into account, paiticipating, 
by its intervention in the central market for live stock of St, Marx and the 
great market, in ])ioviding meat for the town. 

The town of Vienna, numerous agricultural organizationvS, cetlaiii 
of the principal cor])oratioiis, certain agriculturists th.^ All f^efneine Depo- 
sitcnhank — such are the organizations which participate in the enteiqirise 
financially. As regards the financial management of its business the by- 
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laws establish that the society is a coinniercial enterjirise whicli should 
fulfil the elementary duty devolving on ever>^ such organization, that 
namely of meeting its working costs, i)ayiiig fair interest on its working 
capital, and forming certain funds which will allow it to reach as soon as 
possible the end it has before itself. 

With a view to this end the society undertakes the following business : 
r. The sale on commission of live stock for slaughter in Vienna 
and other towns of the ])roviiice ; 

2. Trade in live stock lor slaughter, on its own account and on the 
basis of the business relations ahead}’ mentioned ; 

j. The sale of slaughtered stock and meat in Vienna and tlie pro- 
vinces, on cominission and on the so<‘icty's own account ; 

4, The sale of breeding and iiieonie-inoduciiig stock. 

Tlie trade in bundling and income 4 nod ucing stock, which has existed 
since the initiation of the ent(n])rise and has become a s])tNdal branch of 
the society's business, has affecte<l 20,000 heads of stock a year. Tlie 
society luniishes an abun<lant supply oi inilch-c'ow'S troni the Alps, Swat- 
zerland and Ilolhind to X’ienna and other large towns. From most farms 
to whicJi it sends milch-eows, stock intended for fattening and traction- 
oxiii, it iecei\es stock fattened foi slaughter The society has given a 
most im]K)rtnnt ])]ac(‘ on its future piogramme to the R'organi/ation of the 
\hemiese matket b\’ tlUs fouuatiou of regular markets lor bleeding and 
income-produeing st(»ck. 

The livT* stock maiket in Vienna is exclusively oe(ni])ied by butcher's 
stock . the cattle brought to it are all without exce])tiou slaughtered, whe- 
ther th(w be fitted lor the Initcher’s market or not. Natural!}’ many ani- 
mals alwnys cniter it wliich ha\ (' not nnclied the riglit stage for butcher}% 
and a d(‘])lorable state of affairs result^. 

The sociel} tlunefore pio])oses in the* inteiests oi all eoneeined to de- 
bar from the slaughterhouse this unfit stock, that is to sa} to prevent or 
at least to reduce irrational shuigbteiing. vSiuh an end might be reached 
by joining to th<* markets for fat stock complement at y markets for breed- 
ing and income-producing stock. Tlierc should be a large weekly market 
of the latter kind before that of stock for skuighter, into w’hich beasts un- 
ready for immediate slaughter would thus not enter iwxm although economic 
or speculative motives caused them to ])e sent to it. d'lie selection thus 
jiractised would cause those interested to jirocuie and sell in the market 
the animals wliich they raised, fattened, utilized fortiaction or otherwise, 
or wdiich they had bxed for these various ends. At tlie ,same time a choice 
could be made of animals suitable to slaughter or unsuitalde to be kept, and 
as soon as the first market closed they could be taken to that for Initeher’s 
stock. Thus the latter would secure stock of a ver\^ different (juality, 
suited to the demands of the iaspectors of meat and the interest whicli 
ought to be respected. In practice the course of this trade would b(' Mich 
that most of the animals bi ought to the market for income-jirodueing ^lock 
would be restored to agriculture and would return to the butcliers’ market 
from three to six months later, when their condition was better .suited to 
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the end in view. They would have been fed and have gained noticeably in 
weight and (quality Thus consuni])tion would not be robbed of this stock 
which would on the contrary ev^entually augment the (juantity of meat. 
Since the society has ah cad y established business relations with large and 
small sto('k keepers, breedeis and fatteners in all the provinces, the insti- 
tution and organi/.ation of such a maiket as we have described — at Vienna 
ill the hist ])lace - would meet with no insurmountable obstacles. 

The vSociety’s share in Vienna’s pnwision of amounted in its first 
year - Kp pi()i-j to 3 per cent, of the total sipiply andto 13 ])ei cent, at 
the end ot the second \ear The viciety has already, liy this means alone, 
aciiuiied on the Viennese maiket an influence which may inciease, the moic 
so becaiiso, being constantK superintend end by the government, it can face 
extreme fluctuations in jirices 

(hiided by the moral duty inpiosed bv its ])artici])ation in tJie ]>rovi- 
sioning ol \h<'nna, the society lias olten undertaken riskN business by which 
it incurred loss, as tor example the importation ol live stock ior slaughter 
and meat fioin northern countries Its ver\ extensive business lelations 
and its iin])ort<nit functions of public su])])lv .dlowed d liowtvci I0 attain 
dniing its third ye<ii to a turnovei ol about 170 million crowns (i) whence it 
deiived a mt jnofit of 5, 000, 000 ciowns 

When the war broke out the society was obliged to bevome bu^'C over 
the sn])])l\ of wai pros isions, to which ihe couise ol e\ cuts natuiall\ gave 
a huge jireleumce over normal business It ofieied to su])])lv livestock at 
cost puces, asio which it hunished e\ ideiice, adding only the actual costs of 
the transaction Before the stage of providing ]nibli(' su])])lies of this kind wcas 
rcMched the .society was ior long lesponsilile foi buying on its own account 
large (]uantities of live stock foi .slaugliter and ])lacing them at the disjiosal 
of the impel ial and royal administiation ot the aimy at given times and on 
given terms This mode ot delivery invoKed enormous lisks not exem])li' 
lied in the case of delivery on commission, those namely ol the dangers run 
by the stock and th(‘ losses thtw suiter during tians])ort by railway They 
are then ex))osed to loss of weight, to the outbieak of illnesses, and 
to the infection of e])izooty attaidiing to large centres in which stock are 
collected We should mention also the fluctuations ot ])rices wieh cannot 
be anticipated and for which no allowance can tluTcfore be made 

The leprcsentative of the Imperial and Royal Ministry of Agriculture, 
by which tlie eritire administration is controlled, takes jiart in all the society’s 
councils, meetings and assemblies and can coutiol at any time the manage- 
ment of its business and enterprise 

I'inally its by-laws, the governmental decrees and its engagements oblige 
the (kmeral Austrian Society for the Sale of Cattle to limit the interest on 
its shares to 5 per cent, and to pay a jiart of its profits into the funds of which 
the constitution is ]>rcscribed. As for eventual excess profits the Imperial 
Ministry of Agriculture will decide how they are to be employed. 


(i) r crown of gold 


10 at par 
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unitp:d states. 

I. THK CO orEKATIVK PUKCIIASK OF EIVIv STOCK IN UTSCONSIN. - Ariidc by 

Howard I. Wood in 1 he Bankei harmcr, Vol. IV, no z, Janiiaiy ioi7> ChanipaiLrii, Illi- 
nois. 

In okUt to im])rovc the quality of milch cows and secure the general 
inspection of their milk some banks in Marinette county, Wisconsin, form- 
ed in 1915 a Co-o]>erative Cattle Huyiug Association. The niembcrs 
of this organization are business men, farmers and the eleven banks of the 
county. In 1915 it bought only one car load of cattle for the farmers, 
who showed a disposition to await further results before doing more. 
Ihit (‘Very fanner su])])lied witli cattle was satisfied, and in Kjib confidence 
liad been established, Ibiring T()ib fourteen car-loads of cattle, aver- 
aging thirty h(‘ad to a car, weie imjiorted from various parts of Southern 
Wisconsin ; and a large nunibtT of good animals w'ere also bought from 
dealcEs in the county and sold to farmers who washed to build up their 
dairv herds. 

'Idle oiganization is very siiiqile. The eleven banks advance' money 
for the purchase of pine bred or grade Holstein or Guernsey dairy cattle, 
and allow' buyers to j)ay for them at the rate of fiom S3 to ])er 
month a h(‘ad, pa^ing interest at the rate of 6 ])er cent. Payment can be 
made at the bank neaiest to the home of the purchaser, who gives the 
neces*sar>' security. W'hen enough orders have been aeeejded to make u]) a 
eardoad tht‘ bnyei of 1 he asscK'iatiou goes to some loealit}' where he can ob- 
tain an entire car load in one lot at fax our able prices, l^xpenses of trans])(>rt 
are thus kept low. Hitherto the cattle deliveied in Marinette county liaxT^ 
cost onlx^ S() a head more* than the])riee at wdiich they wttc honglit. Tlie 
buyer has always liad without charge the services of an expert dairx' cat- 
tle btiyei fiom the nnixa‘r.sity of Wisconsin 

A small ])ercentage is laid aside for a sinking fund in ease losses due to 
unsali.sfaetoriness of the bought stock have to be made good. Ihit for 
the fifteen ear -loads, costing altogether about Sqo.ooo, tliere have been 
only two or three minor cases of taking money’ from this fund. 

The number of cattle bought and the amount of money sjieiit give 
onh’ a meagre idea of what the association is doing. Ik^sides the actual 
addition to the value of the farms, an entire conntx’ has been brouglit to 
believe in tlie value of dairy farming. Baukijrs hax’c been taught wdiat a 
dairy cow is worth and wdiat it ouglit to produce annually. It has hecome 
easier for all dairy-fariiuTs to obtain credit in the banks. A practical 
proof of success is the fact that ten new cheese-factories wT‘Te o])eJU‘d 
ill Kjrb. 

We re])roduce a series of questions and answTTS xvliich show' the asso- 
ciation’s sldlful method of cxiilaining to farmers its jirocedure and the 
advantages it offers : 

** Question. How much do I have to pay down wdien I get my stock ? 
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'' Answer. Nothing is required, but of course it is to your advan- 
tage to pay a little down if possible. 

Q, I like to see my stock before I get it. Would it be possible 
for me to go along and see the stock before they buy it ? 

'' A. Yes. If an applicant desires he may go with the men who 
buy the stock and pick out those he wishes, but he must do so at his own 
expense. 

Q, My neighbour has a good cow for sale, cheap, and I would like 
to buy it but have not the money. Will the trustees bu}^ it for me and 
allow me to pay for it on time ^ 

A. Yes, under certain conditions. If your application has already 
been accepted the trustees will send some one to see the cow, and if their 
report concerning her is favouiable she will be bought for you. 

" Q. How many cows wiU the association buy for one person ? 

“ A. There is nothing to limit the number provided the applicant 
shows he has pasture and feed for them and can give proper security. The 
intention is not to buy whole herds for any one person but rather a few 
head, and give the farmers w'ho need assistance a start. 

'' Q. I like Jersey cattle * will the trustees help me to get them ^ 

A. When the present plan was inaugurated it was decided to re* 
strict the time payments to Holstein and Guernsey cattle only. The 
reason for tliis was that there were more of these in the county", and it would 
be better to encourage the breeding of them and make this a centre for 
these breeds. If however you can pay cash they will help you to get any 
breed of dairy cattle that )^ou wish. 

'' Q I have the money and intend to pay cash for my .stock, what 
advantage is there in buying through the association ^ 

A The advantages to you are these: you get cheaper transporta- 
tion rates because the stock is shipped in car-load lots ; you also have the 
services of an expert judge of dairy cattle, free of charge, to assist in the 
selection oi your .stock 

“ Q. I do not like to give a chattel mortgage on anything : will 
the trustees acce]:>t my note if some responsible person would sign it with 
me ^ 

“A. Yes, the trustees will accept a note if it has a good endorsement, 
and not require a chattel mortgage. The only object of the mortgage 
is to secure the note and protcK^t the guarantors, as far as possible. 

'' Q. I am anxious to rai.se beef cattle. Will the trustees help me to 
obtain them and allow time payments ? 

''A. No. The trustees have received their instructions to buy 
only Guernsey and Holstein cattle, either grades or regi.stered, and allow 
payment on time. 

“ Q. I would like to pay for my cattle in payments six months apart, 
rather than monthly Could that be arranged ? 

A. Yes. The plan of monthly payments is not ironclad, and 
we will try to accommodate those who, for good reasons, desire some 
other method of payment. 
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Q. Is it always possible to get exactly the kind of stock everyone 
wants ? 

A. Sometimes it is very possible and in certain instances it may 
be impossible. Where snch difficulty is encountered the men who are 
buying use their own best judgement and get as near as possible what 
the applicant desires. 

Q. If I do not like the stock when it arrives will I be compelled 
to accept it ? 

“A. Yes. According to the terms of the application and agreement 
you are bound to accept the cattle when they arrive. The trustees are 
your agents and you must take the stock they get for you. 

“ Q. How much commission is charged for buying the stock? 

A. None whatever. In addition to the actual cash expenses of 
getting the stock and delivering them, a charge of two dollars per head 
is made, to cover necessary expenses of printing, postage, interest on mo- 
ne\ used on buying the cattle, etc. In time this may possibly create a 
small reseive that could be used to pay any losses that might occur. 

“ Q Isn’t there a danger of tuberculosis when stock is shipped 
from so many farms in diflerent sections of the State ^ 

“ A None whalc\er • the cattle are all tested for tuberculosis before 
being sliipped 

The following is the form of '' application for time payment '' : 

“ The undersigned hcreb}^ applies to trustees appointed by 

the Marinette Count}^ Advancement Avssociation, for the loan of .... , 
dollars, or a sufficient sum to purchase .... cows , . . . . heifers and one 
male , . . years old 

“ 'i'he breed to be ... . 

“ The following is a tuie statement of the undersigned’s resources 
and liabilities 


Resources. Liabilities. 

Description ...... 

Acres land cleared . , . 

Value $ 

Acres partly cleared . . 

Value % 

Acres wild 

Value $ 

Horses and cattle, value . $ 

Machinery ...» $ 

Other resources . » $ 

'' I. The Undersigned For Value Received, Hereby agrees to pay 
said Trustees, or their order, on or before three years from this date, the 
sum required to pay the entire cost of the animal purchased by him, with 
interest at 6 per cent, per annum, interest xmyable senu-annually, such 
obligation to be evidenced by a promissor>^ note to the undersigned. 


Amount owing $ 

To wffiom ^ 

Nature of security ^ 
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'"2. The Undersigned Further Agrees, to pay to said Trustees or their 
assigns at stated intervals each month not less than .... per month for 
each animal so purchased by him until the aforesaid sum and interest is 
fully paid. 

"3. The Undersigned Further Agrees, to breed the cows and heifers 
so purchased to a registered sire of the same breed. 

" 4. The Undersigned Further Agrees, to secure the payment of 
said sum and inter est and the perfornance of this agreement, by a-promis- 
sor)^ note and a chattel mortgage to said trustees upon the animals so pur- 
chased and the following additional security 

" 5. The Undersigned Further Agrees, To accept the animals that 
are purchased for and delivered to him by the trustees hereunder and pay 
for the same as herein provided. 

“ . . . . Animals will be labelled at time of purchase and delivered 
to party ordering same at point designated by trustees. Upon delivery 
the purchaser shall pay to the Trustees the original cost of the animals 
together with the expense of purchasing and delivering of said animals . . 


♦ ♦ 


2 NORTHCAROIJNA RVRAJ^ nVNKvS — 1 he Countty (>tnthman ThiJacRlphia, 0 IKctiii- 
l)or 1016 


North Carolina was the first state in the Union to establish, b}^ legisla- 
tive enactment, rural credit unions. Short-term loans are made to farmers 
at six per cent, interest. 

These rural banks are modelled on the country banks of Northern 
Italy, and loans are restricted to purposes of acquiring land and making 
fann improvements. The initial North Carolina society was oiganized at 
Lowe's Grove, Durham Country, on 20 January. Since then six sim- 
ilar clubs have been created. The marketing division of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture controls the unions and a superintendent has been 
employed as whole-time ofiicer. 

A recent monthly statement as to the condition of these banks makes 
this composite showing : membership, 252 farmers ; depositors, 38 ; pay- 
ments on shares, $1,763.20; depovsits, $1,654.68; loans, $3,203.05; number 
of borrow^ers, 35; rediscounts, $1,290.00; casli in banks, $1,597.89; 
total resources, $4,883.70. 

While the chief aim of the unions is to escape payment of exorbitant 
rates of interest on loans for farm improvements, co-operative effort in 
other fields is encouraged. The Lowe's Grove Union reports a purchase of 
114.3 tons of fertiliLers for a cash payment of $3,050.02 The saving effected 
by the members of the union by buying co-operatively instead of at the 
prevailing community prices was $667.43. Drowning Creek, another credit 
union, reports the purchase of a carload of cottonseed meal co-operatively 
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by eight members. They got the same prices and discounts that the richest 
man of the biggest plantation in the State could get 

Neighbouring city banks and deposits of members are the sources of 
revenue of the rural banks. The union is empowered to borrow money 
from any source, provided such indebtedness do not exceed the capital, 
surplus and reserve fund. 

Essentially the plan is as follows : members of the society in need of 
financial aid make application to the finance committee, composed of 
farmer members. Loans are pledged at six per cent, interest, without 
commission, on property as security. Tenant farmers obtain loans on 
securing the indorsement of their landlords. The farmer buys his supidies 
for cash according to the plan of the co-operative society. 




Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


CHILE. 


TIIR PTRvST THRIFT CONFivRKNCK AND THE SAVINGS 
BANKS OF CHIJ.K 


SOITRC US 

BoKUOS (lyouis) Uls dc AhoiTos (S*ivint^s lUuks) Coinnnimcatcd to the I ust 

Ihirft CoiikMt.ii(,< la Jnfonnanyn (oigaii ot the s<iMngs banks), Nos i to 7, Santiago, 
April to October H)i6 

Romi Rf) HiRKiRA (Albtrto) Uib Cajas de \horrob {b<i\ings Batiks) Anteci dents, Chilian 
■Rcginu, Condusioiis Comm uinc lied to the same conkrtnee la Itijofmacion, No 8, 
Santiago, November loib 

Arci , Ui o\tio J/O^ resultados Icjanos d< la> Cijis dc Ahorros (Ihc Far Reaching Utlecls 
of SaMiigs Bulks) la Jnfofmacton No Sintiago, \ugusl iqiO 

Bapzv T spjf5^iiR\ (Agustln) Bo qnc sigiufica la Boblaeion agricola de Giancros ihc 

Aaricultural Colony oj Cramto ulrestnfs) la Infoj manon, \o i Santiago, April 1916 

1 1 MiRCUKic), journal oi Santiago, years 191 «> and iqib 


Our readers aie already aware of the iinportauce aeijuired in leeent 
years by savings banks in Chile We have already had occasion to notice 
in this Review the influence of these institutions on the development of 
mortgage credit in the country (i) The importance of Chilian savings 
banks becomes however more remarkable when it is remembered that 
Chile is not an exclusively mining country but eminently one of agiituF 
ture and colonization, and that a large part of the capital accumulated 
in these banks emanates from the rmal districts The actiivit> of the 
savings banks is Iherelore largely directed towards piocunng ad\antagts 
for the rural population. 


(i) See MofMy Bullehn of Economic af%d Soadl InttUt^incCf Match <ind April 191 3» 
PP 9 B 109 
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CHir^K - I1SISURANCE AND THRIFT 


The development realized in spite of their youth the Chilian sav- 
ings hanks, and their wish to justify as completely as })ossible the coun- 
try's confidence and esteem, caused a mcetine: or compress of representa- 
tives of all such banks in the republic to be held at vSantiago towards the 
end (jf 1915. Its labours lasted into the first w’eek of 1916. In this Fins! 
Thrift Conference the work of recapitulating the results obtained by the 
various banks, from a historical and an economic point of view, was under- 
taken , and the mol hod by which their development and ];rogress could be 
facilitated, allowing for increasing public sup]iort, was studied. With 
this object the meeting approA^cd the formation of new^ services especially 
bencticial to small saving and therefore to the working classes. Some 
of them have already been at work in the banks since the last months 
of 191b. We will explain their organization when wc have briefly re- 
produced stnue of the data as to the activity and evolution of Chilian 
savings banks wdiic'h were placed before tbe im-L-tiiiu. 


§ I. DKVimOl’MENT AND KVOOXjTION OF SAVINOS RVNKS. 


In the article to wdiich we have already refen ed the origin and orga- 
nization of Chilian savings banks are explained (1). We will hcTe give 
some data as to their activity and their character. 

We would recall that the jnoneer savings bank of Chile was that of 
Santiago, founded on 6 September 1884 on the initiative of the Mortgage 
Credit Bank. The law constituting the latter ])rovides (art. izb) that 
'' when the icscrve fund is sufficient to fulfil the objects specified by the 
law the council will assign its receipts in delayed interest to the assistance 
and encouragement of the savings banks which are founded and which, 
by the terms of their by-laws, must invest their funds in lettcis of credit 
Tliere had, it is true, already been attempt^ I0 institute sav ings banks 
in Chile , but these attemjjls had faileeb and it may be stated that hitherto 
their sole result had been to provoke the su'^pieion of the mass of the peo- 
}>le. To this fact must be aseribed the prudence wdth which the orgauiza 
tion of the new institution w'as undertaken, and the measures of foresight 
and guarantee by which it was safeguarded 

d'he Savings Bank of Santiago was placed under the au'^j)ices of the 
IMOitgage Credit Bank, the latter's managing council being responsible 
for its administration and supeiintendeiice. The Mortgage Credit Banks 
])laced a1 the disjiosal of the savings bank the necessary capital (50,000 
pesos) (2) for the constitution of its reserve fund and its guarantee fund, 
and further allotted to it an annual grant with which to meet all costs 
of management. On these terms the Savings Bank of Santiago was brga- 


(1) See the article, already cited, in our issue for April 1913. 

(2) I peso of gold ==• 1.5 12 5 at par 
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niiied as a priv'ate establishment under the general law of 22 August 1S61, 
and it funned a corporation in virtue of the decree of 27 June 188 :j which 
approved its bydaw,s. 

In order to extend the advantage of thrift to other provinces and 
cnconrage it throughout the countiy, the council of the Moitgage Credit 
Bank acce];ted from the government a further c'harge to form othei sav- 
ings banks in diHerent towns, with the help of sums supplied for such end 
by the vState. New banks w'ere thus founded bolweeii igcH and ipio in 
^’'alparaiso, l(|uit|Ue, Concepcion, Antofagasta, Talca, Chilian, Valdivia, 
Serena, Curicd, Tcinnco, Tacua and San I'elijjc * 

As the activity' and the working of th(‘<e establishments won con»j)lete 
a]')i)roval, the ])ublic authority prescribed by the law ot 2 ^ August kjio 
that all those in evistonce and all which shmild in future be constituted 
should be groig^ed in a singk' institution called the National vSa\iiigs Bank. 
Its direction was entrusted to the council of tlie ^iortgrige Credit Bank ; 
it receieeil c(>m])lete admini^-tiativc autonomy and full liberty to oicani/e 
its actiMt\. 

\Vc .-nhould note howexer that this fusion did not aifcct the Savings 
Bank of Santiago wliieh continued to do busin(‘ss within th ^ pro' ince tiom 
which it took its name in the most complete independence of the National 
vS'ivings Bank silth-aigh it fulfilled tlu' latte I’s tunctiou of a central }>ank 
within Santiago province whore it reignt^d exedu^iveh’. Thus it ha*' come 
about that there are now^ two organ- of thrift in Chile : the Saving«^ Hank 
of Santiago a ] private estaldishment ; and the otficial Nati'*nal Savings 
Bank. The two me absolutely independent of each other, V)nt general] v 
act in agreement in order to encourage* thrift and popularize its principles. 
]Mou'o\'(*r both are directed by the managing council of the mortgage cre- 
dit bank. 

Since 1911, that is since its formation, the National Saving^ Bank 
has fcamded central othoes at Rancagua, Caiiquencs, Tdnares, Angeles, 
Asoino and Puerto Monti , and these make, togeth(*r wdth those founded 
in the pr(*ceding ])eiiod. a total of eightecui central offices. In addition 
thirty-fix e branch offic'es and many post-office agencies aie active in the 
country. 

Since they have been founded the Chilian savrugs banks hax^e always 
conducted their bu.siness with perfect rc*gularity. Their admiuistratixe 
council, which has most extensive powers, has reformed and modified their 
organization with a view to a better discharge of their tasks. 

At first the by-laws allowed dc'posits to be invested only in letters of 
credit of the Mortgage Credit Bank. This investment seemed at first 
to be justified because it fulfilled the legal provision airthorizing this in- 
stitution to employ its funds for the encouragement of savings banks. 

But subsequently, in order to allow depositors to utilize their depo- 
sits rapidly as a means of becoming landoxvners, and also in order to encou- 
rage the fonnation of small holdings, the administrative eouncil mute the 
decision - still recent — that deposits may also be used for tin* purchase 
of properties to be ceded immediately to depositors, on ceitain conditions. 
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As the savings banks have never fixed a minitnum fof deposits all 
worktueii and artisans may bring them their savings, however modest* 
I'or this purpose savings stamps and money-boxes have been instituted. 
The stamps are sold at 0.20, 1 and 5 pesos ; and are placed in special books 
which are presented iti older that they may be converted into deposits. 

The Savings Banks of Chile use for their business non-tratisferable 
savings-bank books, and have oj^ened two classes of current accounts — 
those repayable at sight and those for fixed terms and on conditionvS. 
Certain restrictions as to avmlaWe sums and the orders which may be 
issued are imposed with legaid to the former. Interest at the rate of 
5 per cent, is paid on savings deposits. 

Savings banks are exempt in Chile from the pa^mient of the tax on 
slamped paper and the stamp tax, as from taxes on the postal urdcr^ the 
send Tlie> pay no postage on their postal and telegraphic correspon- 
dence. 


§ 2 . Tht: activity and THF PIFFURDNT SKRVICKS OF 1 HU HANKS. 


The development of the bii'^inesh of the Chilian savings banks was ut 
fiist somewhat slow but evas afterwards accelerated — especially during 
the last five ye-ais — so that the lack of initial speed lias be^en outweighed. 
Thus tliiity-two >ear.s after the foundation of the vSavings Bank of San- 
tiago tlie banks at work in the country have a total niuti in deposits of 
107,415,241 pesos, corresponding to 604^20 savings-bank books. 

Ill view of tliis diversit)' in the intensity of the development of their 
business, the activity of the bank^ may be divided into twT) periods — one 
of weak development lasting from the foundation of the vSaving.s Bank of 
Santiago to the constitution of the National Savings Bank, and one of in- 
tense development lasting from the time of that constitution until the 
present day. This is not to say that the increased a<'tivity is due solely 
to tile National Savings Bank, for the dc‘velopmeiit of the Santiago bank 
is perhaps more considerable in the second period. It is however true 
that the constitution of the national bank was coincident with the win- 
ning by savings bank^ of public favour, and responded to the consequent 
demand , and that it marked the beginning of theii most active period. 

The following table shows the movement of deposits in these two 
periods, for every five years and for every year, respectively. 
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The Deposits and the Savings-bank Books of the Savings Banks. 


On 31 December 

Savings Bank 
of 

Santiago 

National Savings 

Bunk 

Total 

for 

the two institutions 


Books 

Depo'^lts 

Books 

Deposits 

Books 

Deposits 



pesos 

1 

pesos 


pesos 

1884 .... 

861 

76,225 


— 

— 

— 

1889 . . . 

15.T24 

^734,429 

— ! 

— 

— 

— 

1894 .... 

32,742 

5,642,787 

— 

■— 

— 

— 

1899 .... 

41,708 

3 ; 129.917 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1904 .... 

60,290 

5,296,61 5 


— 

— 

•— 

I 9"9 . . • 

85 ,6.'! 0 

12,055,065 




— 

— 

1910 .... 

9I,68:j 

14.^35.45^^ 

2 of>,n 5 

19.525.874 

297,830 

33,861.325 

I9II .... 

112,2^21 

20,933,019 

j 

250,181 

2^301.754 

308,4131 

47.234,773 

1912 . . . 

152,649! 

25,4 W4I3 

303,164 

40,088 069 

436,814: 

65,427,982 

1913 . , 

I 55 ,oo(j 

29,127.591 

359,622 

.■57,032,670 

512,088 

86,460,061 

1914 . . . . 1 

165,815 

> 52,525,431 

396,188 

62.327,057 

562,3031 

94,850,488 

1915 .... 

> 77 . 4 «i 

’ 35.213.213 

426,9 j8 

72,202,028 

604, 129 

i^V, 4 ^ 5 i 2 1T 


These figures give rise to several obscreatious. .It is seen that tliose 
having reference to the {savings Bank of Santiago show a larger propor- 
tionate increase in the number of savings-bank liooks than in the amount 
of (k])osits, while the converse is true of those reierring to the National 
{savings Bank. Hence it may be <kdticel that woiking people vle]>osit 
small savings more laigel}^ in the former than in the latter establishment 
On the other hand the tact that fiom the time of its constitution the ser- 
vices of the National Savings Buik were — by its branches and agencies 
and the post-ofhces — made available for the rural ])opulation, and the 
fact that the total sum of deposits for the whole country is increasing con- 
siderably, allow the conclusion that this increase is greatly due to an in- 
flux of dejjosits from rural districts. 

The most important point brought out by the figures is how''e\<.‘r that 
a certain habit oT saving has been little by little acquired by the popula- 
tion; and that there is absolute confidence in the investment oflered by sav- 
ings banks to capital and certainty as to their sruindness As regards 
the employment of funds they are converted into firs'* class comiiKucial 
values or into real estatC; on behalf of the depositors. 

The repayment of deposits is subject to no risks: the banks maLe ^ 
no difficulty about reimbursements — so long of course as the term of deposit 
has been exliausted. Up to the present — even during the periods oi eco- 
nomic crisis through wliich the country has passed — the savings banks 
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have not dcf cried jiaynients and reimbursements. It is even a fact that 
(hiring these jieriods there has not only been no diminution but also a slight 
intensification of the movement of deposits. During the months of 1914, 
which were characterized by general cautionsness and the paralysis of bu- 
siness and of agricultural and industrial work, as a consequence of the Eu- 
ropean war, the savings banks had to repay the deposits of many unem- 
ployed labourers and w’orkmen. This demonstrated completely to the 
whole working-class })Opulation the advantages they could derive from 
the banks in times of famine and uniemployment. The banks were able 
to meet the withdiawals without any moratorjum. General confidence 
in them was strengthened; and the remarkable circumstance \^as produced 
that at this abmumal time the increase ot deposits in the banks of the 
centre and south not only compensated foi the important withdrawals 
from the banks of the north — in consequence of the crisis in the saltpetre 
iuclustnc — but caused the total business of the year to show considerable 
improvement on that of 1913, as is seen from the foregoing table. 

Tlie reserve funds aecimuilated by these tw'O institutions, the San- 
tiago Bank and the Kational Bank, amount to 3,3()T,23_j ])esos. In view 
of the fact that tlic‘ annual profits begin to leach a considerable stim, the 
administiative council oi the bank ho])es the time is not distant at which 
their reser\x\s will enable them directly to advance social jnogress in the 
countiy and the dovelo])ment of its wealth 

TIk^ management of the banks has modified their organization where- 
ver exjjerience has made this a<lvisable in view^ of the constant progress. 
Dejjosits on current account with a special service of cheques have been 
introduced, as a conqilement to the ordinary savings deposits which bear 
interest at a higher rate but which are limited in amount and subject to 
certain rules. Thanks to these deposits 011 current account the small 
]:)roprietor, small tradesman or manufacturer who has a (kqiosit in a sav- 
ings bank can also deposit his other funds there, thus localizing the move- 
ment of his business. The usefulness of deposits of this class compen- 
sates for the Casts entailed by .small savings de]>osits, and allows moreover 
the accounts called privileged to enjoy a special rale of interest. 

In all the offices of Chilian savings banks a service of cheques payable 
at sight and of telegraphic orders has been established. The service of 
savings stamps exist. s throughout the country and aims at collecting 
savings less than ten ])esos in amount. Post offices and thrift among .schoob 
chiidren arc responsible for popularizing this device. The money-boxes 
have also been very well leceived, 8,000 of them having been distributed 
ill four years. 


§ 3 . Mea.sxjres favouring the working CEASS in towns 

AND IN THE COUNTRY. 


The work accomplishe<l for the working class by the savings banks 
of Chile is not limited to the direct encouragement they give to popular 
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thrift, iioi their indirect action in favour of credit, but has also other 
foinis and aims at procuring as much well-being as possible for w^orking 
people in the towns and in the coimti\ 

Therefore side by side wdth the services of which we have briefly sj)o- 
ken, and which are peculiar to savings banks, there are forms of activity 
which in a measure cuter into the same sjihere and which complete these 
services by rendering it possible for the hutnblei classes of socictv to uti- 
lize more rauidly and more profitably the fruits of their economy and their 
tliiift. 

The* first initiative of this kind dates Iroin icjOp and consi^-ttd in the 
building of hygienic and cheap houses for dcjjositors iii the Savings Bank 
of vSantiago. This bank bought lots of land in vaiious workmens quar- 
ters in vSantiago and liegan to build houses on a genera^ plan, making 
allowance toi the especial needs of each cpiaiter W he n the building was 
e<)ni])leted tlie hank juoce^'ded to sell the houses to its dc])Ositoi'' on the 
following tennis a cash paMnent of 25 ])er cent of the a alue oi the hou^e 
at the time ot entn into jio^ses^ion. and the paamertt of the balance - 
namely 75 ]aT cent in inonthl> instalments nsiialh ^jut'ad <nei tifleen 
>ears and seemed lo a moitgage* on the liousc 

In K;!! and iqi2 eightx -eight cottage's w(‘re thus limit tni four lots 
of land 111 the flueniul qnartei the> ic])rescnttd a value ot i,i<)(),oo() jie- 
sos and wenc' sold by the -^acirg^ bank to its do])ositors The icsnlts ob- 
tained ni the HvkmuuI (puutei decKk^l the c<aincil t(’* cont-inue this work, 
undertaking new building in the Nnnoa, Brovul^'^nena, Aienida ami Paz 
(piartcTs 

h'oT the grou]) of dwellings const rueded in the PInemiil qnartei tlie 
formation has leceutlv bee.n begun of an mstitution ot public bc'ueMl winch 
accoidmg to the jdan we have been able to insj^ect will couiprise a 
maternity home, a milk depot, a chihben's liospilal, a children’s home , a 
model convcntillo (i), etc This will certainK lender \alnable sen ice to 
the many woikiug class tamihes of the neichbourhood. 

Another measure belonging to the same category wa^ aiqilicd in 
Jn that year the administrative council decided to o])('u a s])ecial branch of 
the Savings Bank of vSantiago which should facilitate the purchase ot land 
by its depositors. Special rules for the business of this sedion i>ro\i(le 
that when a depositor wishes to acquire a property he must appear bet ore 
the administrate e body of the bank and specify tlu teims on which an 
estate is ollered to him. The bank then studies antecedents, e.xaniines 
titles, has the property valued, and buys it - paying Ihe whole price in 
cash -* if it deem the transaction to be to the ad%’'antage oi the dejiositor 
It then resells the property to him, he paying only a small sum in casJi 
and the rest in monthly’^ instalments which are giaduated to ct^vci a snfti- 


(1) The cGnviinUl}o$ are agglomerations of many small dwellings, usnnlJy more orU«.s in 
sanitary and uncomfortable, which are iiihabitecl by the employet's ^>f laiiub 
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cieiitly long period and comprise interest and amortisation (i). Proper^ 
ties which are the object of these transactions mmst be free from all b\ir- 
dens. The section foi the puichase of properties has thus, since it was 
constituted, sold more than 400 holdings in real estate of which the value 
is more than 7,000,000 pesos. 

Finally, following the line of conduct adojited by the council and in 
the interest of small rural jiroperty, the bank decided in 1910 to buy an 
area of 232 hectares (2) which adjoined tht station of the Sfate railways 
at Gianeros, in order to divide it and resell it in parcels, converted into 
small model farms or as bare land, and to adopt the procedure followed 
in the case of the properties of which we have alieady spoken 

Ha\ing noticed this enterprise of the savings banks which aims solely 
at procuring advantages foi the rural wcuking-class population, we will 
now speak of the colonist group called the “ agiiciiltural colony of Grane- 
10s '' As has been said its land has an area of 232 hectares which were 
bought for 551,000 ])esos. Seventeen hectares were at once resold to a 
purchaser who intended to instal a large establishutenf for the everci'-e 
of various rural industries and for giving advice to the colonists The 
laud remaining available - 215 hectaies — has been divided into lots 
of about one hectare each which aie still being sold More than two 
thirds of them have been sold hitherto 


(i) The IS ^»<ncraUy ele\ui years and «)evcn months The pureluistr'^icpay their 

debt ateordmg to the value of the property as follows 


Value of the Property 

Sum to be paid 
iu Cash 

Monthly lufetdlments 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

1,000 

150 

8 50 

2,000 

300 

17,00 

^,000 

4 ‘>o 

25 50 

4 ,000 

600 

34.00 

S,000 

750 

42 50 

6,000 

900 

51 00 

7,000 

1,050 

59*50 

8,000 

1,200 

68 00 

g,ooo 

1,550 

76.50 

10,000 

1,500 

85 00 

1 1,000 

2,200 

88 00 

1 2,000 

2,400 

OO 00 

1 5,000 

2,600 

104 00 

14,000 

2,800 

112 00 

1 5,000 

3,000 

120 00 

16,000 

3,^200 

I2S 00 

A 7,000 

3,400 

136 00 

1 8,000 

3,600 

14400 

19,000 

3,800 

132 00 

20,000 

4,000 

1 60 00 


(2) I hectare 24 ,*? acres 
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This agriailtural >settleiiient places small farming properties within 
the reach of the rural proletariat. The colony is provided with large ave- 
nues, special plantations, an adequate system of irrigation, ditches for 
outflow an^ drainage, captations of underground waters, installations 
of drinking water and electric light, a farm school for practical instruction 
as to growing all crops, a chair of theoretical agricultuie, model stables, 
etc : — in a w^ord all that contributes to the agricultural labourer’s intel- 
lectual development and the improvement of hi^ social position 

This colony has its special savings bank as have all those formed by 
the Chilian sa\dngs banks. 

§ 4, New services of the banks organized in accordance 

WITH THE RESOLUTION OF THE FIRST THRIFT CONFERENCE. 

As we said at the beginning of this article a congress of representa- 
tives of all savings banks in Chile, called the First Thrift Conference, met 
at Santiago in December 1915. Its obiecl was to study methods which 
would allow an even better response to public trust and esteem by a multi- 
plication of the advantages provided by savings banks, and to intensify 
the pio])aganda of thrift as much as possible by gi\'ing it a uniform orien- 
tation 

Various new deiiarfments having such object were pioposed and 
examined by the representatives of the savings banks. Some of them 
have been ado])tecl and are now at work ; others will soon become actual. 
We will attem])t brieily to explain the piineipal of them. 

In the finst place the conference studied with much interest the for- 
mation of capital becoming due after a certain period and of old-age annui- 
ties. problems which are very important to social thritt , and it decided 
unanimously^ to constitute two services’ ai hov in banks receiving deposits, 
in order to foim a capital of savings and to constitute an annuity or pen- 
sion falling due after a ]ieriod. The and annaUy bonds which ful- 

fil these two objects were instituted on the initiati\'e of the conference. 

Before we examine these bonds we must state that they are non- 
transferable and, by the tc-rnis of the law, exempt from seizure 

I'hey belong to two classes, accotdiiig to whether the capital is formed 
by a single deposit or weekly deposits In the former case they may fall 
due in five, ten, fifteen, tw^entyor twenty-five years according to the amount 
of the single deposit, as follows : 


A) Basis 7 Va % annuallv* 


Falling due ufter 

Sum depositetl 

5 

pesos 

f >')5 

TO 

. . . . , 

.jHo 

15 

» 

330 

20 

. . . , . 

2 JO 

25 

.... » 

I bo 
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When the sum corresponding to one of these five periods has been 
deposited the bank issues to the depositor a savings bond of i,000 pesos, 
payable on the day on which it becomes due If the depositor die before 
this date his heir can hold the bond for the remaining penod or, if he pre- 
fer, can demand liquidation. In the latter case the bank will pay him the 
deposited sum, plus interest at the rate of 6 per cent, a year up to the day 
of liquidation 

The savings bond umsHtuted by meekly deposits is issued like the pre- 
ceding one, and is for looo pesos falling due after five, ten, fifteen, twenty 
or twenty-five 3 ^ears, the depositor being bound to pa^^ the following sums 
half-yearly • 


B) Basts 6 ^ % annually 


Palling due 

Amount of 

Total payn 

after 

weekly deposits 

5 

pesos 84 

l^esos 840 

10 

35 

700 

15 

10.50 

585 

20 . • • t • • 

12 

|8o 

^5 

8 

400 


' Six months aftei the payment of the last weekly deposit the bank 
will pay the depositor the amount of hi*' bond, that is lOoo pesos 

If any person acquiring a bond of this description make his weekly 
deposits unpunctually he must pay interest for the period of» delay at the 
rate of lo per cent , and if the delay is for more than eighteen months the 
bank may liquidate the operation. In this case however it repays to the 
bearer of the bonds the sums he has deposited, plus interest at the rate of 
6 per cent, up to the day of liquidation If he die his heir may demand a 
liqmdation or continue to make due payments In either case the pro- 
cedure IS that applied where a savings bond constituted by a single de- 
posit is concerned 

The annuity bond produces a fixed weekly sum for five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty or twenty-five years, in return for the deposit of a given sum 
which buys the bond, as is shown by the following table . 
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C) Basn 7 i/^ % 


Number of years 
for which 

the depositor rectlves 
the income 

single Deposit 

made by him 

Half yearly income 
paid to him 
by the bank 

Total sum paid 
by the bank during 
the stipulated period 


pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

5 

820 

100 

1,000 

10 

1,390 

100 

2,000 

15 

1,785 

100 

3,000 

ao 

2,055 

100 

4,000 

25 

2,245 

100 

5,000 


The bank begins to pav the income sj\ months after the dei)08it has 
been made It is, like the savings bond, non-tran&ferable and exempt by 
law from seizure 

An anuiut} bond can be bought so that the purchaser leceives the 
income <ifteT a period of five ten fifteen twenty or twenty-five >ears, 
instead of during one of these period^ The sum deposited of course varies 
considerably in each case for it depends on the number of years which 
have to run before th(' bank has to begin to pay the rent and the number 
for which It is payable The following table shows these variations . 
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P) 7 ^4 % formatum of the capital and 6 % % nhili 

the income is payable 




Pays each 


Total sum 

Single Initial 

the bank 

week 

For 

paid 

deposit 

after 

to the purchaser 



of the bond 


by the bonk 

pesos 

years 

pesos 

“ “ years 

pesos 

585 

5 

J 

1 


405 

10 1 

1 

1 


280 

1 

^ 100 

5 

1,000 

X 95 

20 1 

i 



135 

1 

) 

_ 

i 

1,005 

s 

) 


1 

695 

10 I 

1 


1 

j 

480 


100 

1 

j 2,000 

325 

20 1 

1 



230 

25 

; 


i 

«jk 

1 

- 

- 


i 

1,315 

1 

5 

1 



910 1 

10 1 

f 



630 


100 

15 

3,o<>o 

435 

20 } 




300 

1 25 i 

! __1 

1 1 

' _ 



1,535 

1 ! 

5 

1 



1,065 

10 1 

1 



735 


100 

20 

4,000 

510 

20 \ 

1 

i 


355 

25 1 

1 



1,700 

5 ' 

1 



I 175 

lo 1 

1 



810 


100 

25 

5,000 

560 

20 i 




590 

aa ) 
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The new enterprises are seen to be exclusively enterprises of thrift 
aiming at no gain : the bonds representing them are based solely on com- 
pound interest. 

It is easily understood that the new services will be of especial benefit 
to the working classes. A savings bond of looo pesos, the capital of 
which has been constituted by weekly payments for twenty years, re([uires 
a dq^osit of 12 pesos every six months, and may therefore be said to 
be within the leach of every workman, however humble, since it involves 
a saving of only 0.50 peso a week. 

The other services organized on the basis of the research and delibe- 
rations of the First Thrift Conference, which will shortly become active 
if they are not so now, are : a) a system of chetiues with special depOvSiting 
forms ; b) special or privileged savings accounts ; c) safes , and d) the 
organization of a home service within the sphere of each central or branch 
office. The list of these services indicates their nature which has no ])ar- 
ticular interest for us. They will however give a certain elasticity to the 
mechanism of the savings banks where the most modern banking opera- 
tions are concerned. 

We will end these brief notes with the statement that the Thirst Thrift 
Conference proved by figures and data the importance of the work accom- 
plished by the Chilian savings banks. The figures we have rc^produevd show 
a constant and increasing rise in the curve representing the deposit‘d 
leceived by this bank. It has been possible to utilize tlie saving'- for the 
increase of the wealth of the country and social progress. The workmen’s 
dwellings, the purchase of rural properties, the formation of colonies of 
small proprietors, and the new st'rvices and commercial schemes show that 
the Cliilian savings banks have left behind them their initial phase of hesit- 
ation and have succeeded in centralizing savings wliich will doubtless 
serve as a basi«- to the future economic development of the country. 
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b I. PRCIdMT\^^RY RKMARKS 

The growing development in this coimtr> of long-term mortgage oper- 
ations, thanks to the facilities afforded by the Mortgage Bank of T^nigiiay 
and other similar institutions, has given biith - among other enterprises of 
the State Bank of Insurance (i) - to a scheme foi insurance which aims at 
jirovidmg for the payment by mortgagers, in the ctivse of their death, of the 
intcrc'-t and the amortization {]uotas which they have engaged to pay. In 
other words an attempt has been made to find a method of avoiding that 
the heirs of a mortgager, generally his wife and children, be in the sad iieces- 
sit V of having to give np the ])roperty they ha\ e inherited because they can- 
not continue to fulfil the mortgager’s engagements, of avoiding, that is, 
that they inherit not a property but a debt which they cannot pay. 

The State Bank of Insurance gave attention to the solution of 1 his prob- 
lem, which from the outset it considered to be in harmony with its mission 
as the chief agent of thritt in the economy and society of Uruguay, and was 
forced, in forming a basis for insurance of this tyjie, to take different consi- 
derations into account. I'irst such insurance should effectively correspond 
to the ends in view ; secondly its ^aiiff should be so low that the payment of 
the ]:)renmun does not involve a sacrifi.ee for those ])aying it ; thirdly the 
terms should be Immght into line with the system of granting financial 
facilities otherwise followed by the bank ; and fourthly the delay before pre 
miums are ])aid should be r.s short as possible, 

In order to understand the iiKSuraiice of mortgage debts we will take 
a concrete example. 

A married man, twenty five year« old, having limited pecuniary re- 
sources, buys a pro])erty worth j,ooo pesos (i) but has only 1,500 pesos at 

(1) Foi the orgrimzAtion and operations of tho Slati. Bank of Insurance, see our issue 
lor Maach 1917, page 3“) 

(2) I pe,so = 4,283 ^ at par. 
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his disj)osal. He mortgages the property he has bought for the remaining 
1 ,500 pesos, the loan being repayable in thirty years. 

During his lifetime he pays the fixed annual instalments punctually, but 
after six years he dies. In the course of his life he has amortized 130.56 
pesos which is to say that at his deathhe still owes 1360.^^ pesos. Can his 
family still fulfil the obligation of the mortgage, namely make an an- 
nual payment of 123.38 pesos for the twenty-four years which have ‘^^till 
to run before the obligation is cancelled ? There would not be this doubt 
if the individual in question had guarded against the eventuality of his eaily 
death b}" insuring his mortgage, in the manner which we will explain, at 
the .same time as he mortgaged his pro])erty. The Insurance Bank would 
in this case have issued a policy by which it engaged to pay, to the heir or 
heirs named therein, a sum equal to that needed by the terms of the mortgage 
to pay the debt remaining a burden on the pio]jerty from the time of the 
moitgager’^ death until the conclusion of the term of the mortgage. 

Further it is an essential condition of the mortgage in question that 
the obligation assumed by the bank remain valid in spite of any delay of the 
])ayments by the mortgager to the mortgagee, and in spite of payments in 
advance which he may have made or his sale of the moitgaged property. 
Tluis the bank’s engagement stibsists for the ])eriod of thirty years and its 
effectiveness catmol in any way be lessened within this ]>eriod. The insu- 
rance is therefore essentially a life insurance lastitig for thirty years, in 
virtue of which in relation to the mortgage wdiich gave it birth - the 
bank must ])a\' to Ihc heirs oi the insured person, if he die within the thirt}" 
>ears and wlicthei 01 not he has repaid the mortgage delit or sold the pro- 
perty, the amount of tlie annual ])ayments still ])ending at the time of his 
d(‘ath 111 other words if the mortgager die after six years of insurance, as 
we assumed ])reviously, his heirs receive the muii of I3()9.q4 pestxs even if 
he have repaid his debt or «*old his }>ropetty 

The costs accompanying this form of insurance aie low, as is shown by 
the tariff which wq give below, and they vary with the amount of the debt 
and the age of the borrower. In the case already cited the mortgager in 
order to insure his debt would have to pay one premium of 91.76 pesos or 
the following annual sums : 


1st. 3’^ear 

2nd 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 


3363 peso‘, 
26.91 
20 19 
t3-47 

6.75 " 


§ 2. Terms of insttrancf. 


The following are the principal terms of the policy : 

a) This contract is in force from the time of the payment of the single 
premium or the first of the five annual instalments into wliich, if the con- 
tracting person wish, this single premium can be divided. 
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If the insured person die before five years have passed from the time 
at which the contract comes to have force, the bank will deduct, from the 
amount to be paid, the portion of the premium which still has to be paid 
before the total sum of the single premium is reached 

b) Only long-temi mortgages, constitxited in conformity with the 
bydaWvS of the Mortgage Bank of Uruguay or other similar organizations, 
can be the object <=* of this insurance. 

r) If it be discovered at anv time that the true age of the in>sured per- 
son is less than his age as declaied in the application which was the basis 
of his ]>oHcy, atid if his true age be more than fifty or the difference between 
his declared and his true age be more than fi\ e years, the insurance will be 
null and void and the bank wdll not be oldiged to repay the paid premium, 
The insured person or his heirs must prove his age as often as the bank 
desire 

c^) The policy makes no i»t,\strictions as to travelling and place fff re- 
sidence , but the insured person must not blow up rocks, engage in mining 
or diving or the manufacture of inflamniable or explosive sabstanci s, or 
make aerial ascents without first notifying the bank and obtaining its 
consent, and causing the bank to establish that the jiremnuu slull still 
be recoverable and the policy remain in force. In default of such declara- 
tion, and in the case of an accident due to the causes here cited, the insu- 
rance will be null and voi<l, and the iii'-ured ]>erson or his heirs will be able 
to claim no part of the ariiouiit of premium paid 

f’) Military service within the country or for its defence entaiN no 
increase of the preninim , but militar\ service foi a foreign nation annuls 
the insurance so that the insured person or liivS lieirs can claim no part of 
the premium paid 

/) In the case of suicide the insurance is ami idled and the bank 
repays the premium or the annual payments it has received 

e) When the proofs of the death ot the insured pel son have beem 
presented and tlie bank has accepted them, the bank will, accoiding to 
circumstances, pay or credit the sum due. 

h) The policy will be annulled if the contracting person omit to pay, 
when it falls due, any one of the annual instalments forming an integral jiaii; 
of the single piemiuni on which the contract is based. 

We give below^ the tariff fixed by the bank for the insurance of mortgage 
debt<! : 
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Amount of the Prtmiuni for iooo fe$os insured lor 30 years 




— 

“ 





— 

Age 

Single 

$»remium 

in 

pLJSOS 


Premimn paid by annual instalments in pesos 


of 

debtoY 

Plrat 

Set ond 

Third 

Fourth 

FifUi 

Total 

of 

instalments 

years 








25 

60 17 

22 42 

17 94 

18 46 

898 

450 

67 30 

26 

6439 

23 60 

18 88 

14 16 

9 H 

4 7 ^ 

70 80 

27 

67 61 j 

24 80 

19 80 

1490 

9 90 

4 97 

74 37 

28 

70 «3 

2597 

20 78 

» 1 59 

10 40 

5 21 

77 95 

29 

7405 

27 15 

21 72 

It) 29 

10 86 

5 43 

81 43 

30 

7728 

28 <43 

22 64 

16 g8 

II 32 

5 69 

84 96 

31 

feo 70 

2<>59 

23 64 

17 73 

1 1 82 

5 95 

88 73 

12 

84 13 

30 86 

24 64 

18 4b 

12 32 

6 20 

92 50 

3 ^ 

875^' 

32 11 

25 68 

19 26 

12 84 

6 42 

96 31 

^4 

90 99 

83 86 

26 08 

20 01 

13 34 

6 68 

100 07 

33 ] 

94 44 

3462 

27 68 

20 76 

18 84 

694 

103 8^ 

3 ^’ ^ 

101 94 

87 39 

29 88 

22 41 

1494 

7 49 

112 II 

37 1 

100 15 

(013 

1 32 1>8 

24 06 

16 

8 05 

120 30 

I 

II 5 96 

42 31 

34 90 

25 50 

17 00 

851 1 

127 52 

^9 

124 43 

.4363 

^648 


18 24 

9 15 

1 36 86 


13198 

48 39 

^8 08 

29 01 

19 34 

9 71 

145 13 

11 

140 55 

S» 46 

41 16 

3087 

20 58 

10 30 

154 37 

12 

14872 

84 83 

\ \ 6») 

32 70 

2 1 80 i 

1093 

1 i (>3 56 

43 

15709 

57 

40 04 

34 53 

23 02 

II 55 

1 17255 

44 

165 46 

6068 

4852 

36 39 

24 26 

12 14 

181 99 

43 

17385 

63 78 

5091 

38 22 

25 48 

12 78 

I 9 I 19 


From all that has been ^aid it is easy to understand the importance 
of this form of insurance to the rutal population ot a colonists' country 
like Uruguay where mortgage credit jilays so large a role 
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UNITED STATES. 

fei)p:ral banks and financial organization. 


OFFICIAI, SOTTRCKvS : 

An Act to pucvide fok the establishment of Federal resi:rvk bank.«^, to ftjrnish an 

ELAS'ITC CHRRENCY, TO AFFORD MIUNS OF REDlSCOtTNTING COMMEKCIAI. PAPER, TO ESTAB- 
LISH A MORE EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION OF BANKING IN THE UNITED .STATES, AND FOR OTHER 
PURFOSF«s. Approved 23 December 1913. Public, 43, 63 D Congicss. 

The Federal Farm Doan Act, Api)rovcd 17 July 1916. Senate, Document N'\ 500, 64tli. Con- 
gress, ist session. 

An Act to amend certain sections of the Act entitled “P'ederal reserve Act ” ap- 
proved 23 December 1913. Api)roved 7 September 1916. Public, No. 270, H. li. 13391, 
04th Congress. 

Davis (Andrew Me Failand) : The Origin of the Nalioiial Banking System. National Monetary 
Cominis.sion. Washington. (Government Printing Oflliee. 1910. 

NoYiiS {AlexamkT Dana): History of the National-Bank Cuirency, ibid. 1010. 
Holdsworth (John Thom) : The First and Second Banks of the United States. National 
Monetary Commission, ibid : 1910. 

National Monetary Commis,sioN. Special Report from the Banks of the United States, ibid. 
1909, 

Ol'HER SOURCES: 

Sprague (O. M. W.) The Fedeial Reserve Banking Sy.stem in Operation, 'I'he Quaiierly Jour- 
nal of Economics y Vol. XXX, 41, August 1916, Cambridge (Mas.s) U. S. A. 

Moireau (Auguste) : Des nouvdles Biinques fM^'rales aux Ktals-Unis {7'he Ncu' Federal Bank.. 

in the United States), Rcime dc Paiis, 24th year, N® 1., Paris, i January 19x7. 

The Journal of Political Economy, VoI. XXIV, N® 10., Chicago, December i9i(). 

Financial and banking organization in the United States, certain de- 
fects of which were repeatedly pointed out by financial experts and econo- 
mists and were thrown into relief by the crisis of 1907, has undergone in 
recent years a significant transformation. 

Recurrent and multiplied attempts, and also numerous failures, pro- 
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found study and the resultant minute knowledge of the country's real 
needs and political necessities, seem at last to have led the government of 
the States to institute a new organization of banking, grafted on the sur^* 
viving trading organization and aiming at providing remedies for the crises 
which may eventually threaten the equilibrium of the money market. 
The law of 23 December 1913, which created the Federal Reserve 
Banks, gives its bases to the new system and is modified and amplified 
by a law of 7 September 1916, which is connected at several points with the 
law on agricultural credit of 17 July 1916. ’ 

The new organization represents, as we shall show in examining its 
outstanding features, a measured compromise between two political and 
economic principles “ complete centralization and localization — which 
in tum have left their mark on the law and administration of the North 
American republic since first it was formed, and which the force of ex|Kjx- 
ience and of a union of social forces tend more and niore to meige. 

In order justly to appreciate the reforms introduced into the mone- 
tary and banking system of the States by the Federal Reserve Act, and the 
possibilities of economic growth which the new system offers to the various 
States, we must realize the successive stages Ihiongh which American fi- 
nance has passed, and — maintaining a balance amongst fli&tuatiiig opin- 
ions — arrive at the equilibrum established by one or more of the regula- 
ting institutions. 

§ I. OKNERAO view op the DEVEEOPMENT op the PINANCIAly SYSTEM 
OP THE ITNITET) STATES. 

a) The Two First Federal Banks. 

After the first confused and jirecaiious years of provisional measures 
and multifarious difficult}^ Congress had to considei the national credit’s 
lack of stability. In the revolutionary ])eriod three institutions had been 
founded the Bank of North America, the Bank of New York in 1781 
and the Massachusetts Bank in 1784 Alexander Hamilton, first secre- 
tary of the Treasury, considered that they did not suffice and proposed 
to form a federal bank. In support of liis proposal he argued j) that ca- 
]>ital would thus become available because the tnist circulation would 
increase, 2) that the government would be able to borrow more easily, 
and 3) that the citizens would be able to pay taxes more easily, because 
they would have less difficulty in procuring ctedit, which would lead to a 
larger and more rapid circulation of money. After various discussions 
Congiess finally approved the formation of the propOvsed bank, and it was 
constituted in 1791 under the name of Bank of the United States, with a 
capital of $10,000,000 of which one fifth was to be subscribed by the 
government and the rest by the public, The offices were at Philadelphia. 
This was the first federal bank. It did good service to the government but 
aroused the opposition of the anti-federalist or republican party which 
under Jefferson soon rose to power and did not renew the privilege which 
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had been granted for twenty years, ^fhe Bank of the United States 
therefore went into Hqnidation in i8ii. The interests of the State Banks 
were not without influence on such outcome. These banks had numbered 
three in 1790 but in iSoo there were eighteen of them and their capital 
amounted to $21,300,000, while in 1811 they were eighty-eight and had 
a capital of $.ij 2,600,000. 

The State funds had therefore again to be entrusted to the local banks. 
But after the second War of Independence (1812-1814) and during Mon- 
roe's presidency Congress submitted to necessity and consented in 1816 
to the creation of a second Bank of the United States. Its capital was 
fixed at $35,000,000 which sum limited its circulation. Of this capital 
the government subscribed $7,000,000 in specie, and three fourths of the 
balance namely $28,000,000 w^ere subscribed in the funded debt of the 
State. Five of the twenty-five directors w^ere appointed by the president. 
The bank was obliged to transfer the }>uhlic funds of the government from 
place to place without commission In return for the privileges granted 
in the charter the bank was obliged to pay $1,500,000 in three equal in- 
stalments to the United vStales, and the United States undertook to estab- 
lish no other bank under federal charter except in the District of Colum 
bia. Congress was given the power to inspect the books of the bank. The 
new hank like its ])redecessor encountered political difficulties * in 1836 
it failed to secure a renewal of its corporate powers under a fedcial charter 
and its interest as a fiscal institution of national importance ceased. A 
strong political party sup])orted President Jackson in the o})position to 
the bank which led to its fall. State banks were vsubsequently carefully 
selected to hold the funds of the government, stringent conditions being 
im])osfc*d as to securities. But frenzied speculation in land in the Western 
vStates led President Van Buren in 1837 to call an extra session of Congress. 
He review^e<l the situation and pro])osed to establish an inde])endent trea- 
sury system through wdiich the government might in the future care for its 
own funds Tlie system involved the instittition of centres of deposit and 
sub-treasuries : established at this time, it was afterwards repealed but in 
184O it was definitely adopted. The principal centres of deposit w^re at 
New York, Philadelphia, Wasliington, Charlestown, New^ Orleans and St. 
IvOtiis. The chief advantages of the system were that it created a new de- 
mand for specie, limited the expansion of bank paper mone3^ avoided the 
disturbance of business following on government association with banks, 
prevented losses to the government, and ga\^e to the Treasury a constant 
control of its funds. These advantages were realized during the panic of 
1857, when the national govermuent was able to meet all its liabilities 
although the State governments were gravely embarassed. 

The system of sub-treasuries is vStill in force but has been amended to 
allow surplus funds to be deposited in the National Banks. 

b) The State Banks and the 'National Banks, 

On I January 1862 there were in the United States 1496 banks issuing 
ckcnlating notes, possessing an aggregate capital of $420,000,000 and 
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carrying a circithition of J5;i8^,ooo,ouo. They were established under 
the law's of twenty-nine different vStates ; they were granted different pri- 
vileges, subjected to different restrictions, and their circulation was based 
on a grc’Ht varied} of securities, of differ ent qualities and quantities. In 
some States the bill -holder was secured by the daily redenqdioii of notc'^ 
in the princi})al city ; in others by the pledge oi State stocks ; and in olhers 
b}' coin reserves Tliere were State banks with branches, independent 
banks, free banks, banks organized unde? a general law, and banks with 
special charters. ” '' In New York adds Professor Dewey in his Finan- 

cial Hisiuyy of tin United States, ‘‘ there were banks incoT])orated by spe- 
cial act. individual banks, and banks organiz(‘d under the fnv banking 
law (i) ; in lyouisiana there were chartered banks and free banks ; in Ohio 
independent banks, free banks and a vState bank with nuiiieroiis branches ; 
in Indiana a Slate bank with blanches, and fi(^e banks ; in I\lassachnsetts 
banks under special chart eis and banks organized under a general law. In 
some States tliei'e were boards of bank commissioners who made frequent 
and thorough examinations, wdnle in others no such boauls existed or exis- 
ted only in name , in a few States the ])nblic was informed as to the condi- 
tion of the banks by the ]niblication of ])oriodjcal statements, but as a 
rule publicity was not insisted on 

In only nine of the vStates did the law ie<jiiirc‘ tlie eirenlation to be st'- 
cured b> vState bonds, and tlie vStale securities pletlgi^l lor the nott's weu‘ 
only 840,000,000, kxndiig over Sijo.ooo.ooo ])ro\jde(l for h\' other assets^ 
sometimes by none. All told, about 7,000 difleient kinds ol notes cncnla- 
ted, to sa}^ nothing of about 5,500 varieties of fiaudulent notes. 

Fuither the Treasury issnenl legal tendei notes (grecaibacks) to tin* 
value of several hundred million dollars, guaranteed br the public ctedil 
and constituting a forced currency, which greatly lowered the rate of e.\- 
change ; and sev'eial loans wttc (uily partially snbscrilnsl. Such wais the 
siluytion with which vSahnon Chast^ fonnd hirnselt faced in JcSfip lie had 
to .solve two ])rohlems to create an organization which could absorb 
the loans the goveinment liad been forced to issue during thi* W^ar ol vSeees- 
sioii and to ])urily the credit circulation bv loiniing national ag(*ncie^ lor 
the issue of notes The desned agimcies were the National Hanks, wdiich 
w'cie differentiated from the vState banks liecause a federal law' allowed 
their fomidation in any territory of the Thiion, and because they could issue 
notes, seemed by a ])ledgeol United vStates slock, which were legal tendei (2). 


(r) Tile Eut Act ol 18 guartiutctU the tru^l tirculalioi) aud the uisjiertioii of 

lianks, and sui){iscdcd the ,Safetj^ naiikiiig Mi, the drawhatks to uhith had been revealed 
ill 

(2) “ The origin ot tin* iMtioiial biUiking system is ])io)>abl\ to be found in the genn Ironi 
which sprang tlu ^ slabbdinu nt in x8 ^8 in the vState of New X'oik of a set of local batiks, ha\ ing 
tin* poveei to emit a f uiKtn\ se eared by the deposit ol Stale boiidh The success of this plan 
suggested that a unihiiiu national currency might in the s.nnc way be proNide<l through the 
eniis->ions of special asMjcialinus, w^hich should secure lh< ir notes by the pledge ot gosernment 
stcuiilies”, J h( Ongw of tin National Banking Svsfim p 7 
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According to the law a banking association ti])on depositing bonds 
with the treasurer of the United vStates could receive circulating notes to 
the amount of ()0 per cent of the current market value of the bonds deposit- 
ed — not exceeding however 90 per cent of the par value. Tlie amount of 
notes to be issued was originally limited to $300, {>00, 000, lobe aj)portion- 
ed to banks in the different States according lo ])opulation and existing 
banking conditions and necessities. The system was to be super vivSed by a 
bureau of eutreiicy in the Treasury department. 


§ 2. Tim CAUSES OF THE REFORM OF 1915. 

Under the Act of 1900 a national bank could be organized with a ca- 
])ital of $ 25,000 (1) m a town with c population not exceeding pooo. Cir- 
culation was increased to the full face \alue of bonds dt‘positt‘(l so long as 
they stood at ])ar or above par. The iiumlxu of national banks increased 
fiom J,5(i5 in j8()o t() / , joi in iijii The evtensioii of the national s\slcm 
w^as es()(‘cially rapid in the vSoiith and WTsl on account of the leduction 
in the stipulation as to minimum ca]>italization. State and ]>rivate ])anks 
weie coin died into national institutions and mane new banks were oiganiz- 
ed, iieaily one hall ot the new organizations having a ca]>ital ot only 
825,000 The circulation nearl> trebled between K^oo and 1911, increas- 
ing fioin 8^54 000, ()00 to 8750,000,000, or liy an annual av'erage amount 
of more than S40 ,o(K),ooo The inllation was steady. A further conse- 
quence of tlu‘ extension of tile national svstem was the abM)r])tiou by na- 
tional banks of fedeial bonds. In iqoo these banks owned 8 24^.000,000 
of United vStati-s bonds, m J()ii the> owned S 714 000,000 or thiee tourlhs 
ot the total interest lieaiing debt, Mattel s standing thus it was evident 
that any reduction of th<' fedeial bonds in ciicnlation would reciiice the fa- 
cilities for cu'dit a icsnlt wiiich might be useful or even necessary but 
oul\ it eomineicial condition^ w^eu* taken into account. The eiiqnirv by 
the National Monetary Commissi on, with which we will deal juesently 
made eleai the fail that the mechanism of the national banks tloes not 
move simiiHaneotisl)' with the fluctuations of liade. In a country now 
agricultural like the Ihiited States says M. Auguste Moirc'an, "'it is at 
harvest-time, when emu begins to reach the maiket, that the need foi 
capital is most apparent. Specie and notes aie drained from New York 
to the interior, rate.s of interest and discount rise rapidly. In harvest 
time -- the height of the .sununer a far larger circulation is needed than 
in the beginning of sjiring, owing to the laiger sum which must be paid in 
wages in the former season. A s\^&tem ot issue which does not easily meet 
the seasonal demands of agriculture and trade renders the country liable 
to grave economic disturbance. If the circulation be insutticieiit at the 
time of harvest the metal reserves of the urban banks ar(‘ (anplied or at 
least markedly reduced, and their credit capacity is jmqioitionalUv diini- 


(i) The iiiiTiimum capital Imd hlthoUo been 
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iiislicd. If on the other hand the circulation be too large in the interme- 
diate ])eriud and cannot be automatically absorbed by the issuing establish- 
ments, there is a use less accumulation of money in the towns and specu- 
lation or the export abroad of gold is encouraged... The organization of 
the national banks did not allow them to restrict their circulation in periods 
of stagnation or enlarge it in periods of activity. The absence of this abi- 
lity to contract and c‘X})aiid gave them the inelasticity for which the s>^stem 
of credit circulation in the United vStates was so often blamed 

The National Monetary Commission found that since the cii dilation 
under this system de]iend(‘d on the amount of the Pederal bonds idedged, 
the jollowing slate of affairs is produced : in years of development and 
intense agricidlnral and commercial activity, in \\liich ])a])er circnlation 
should increase, ])ublic recei])ts are likewise augmented, and in a countiy 
lik(‘ the Ignited v^tates in which operations are on an enormous scale receipts 
ra])i<ilv come to exceed expenditure. With tlie a\'ailable excess tlie gov- 
ernment reduces tlie debt, that is reduces the amount of the bonds, and 
this entails a diminution of the circulation ^\hich is opiioscd to what ought 
to be. In this v\ay between 188 >, and i8pi the ciiculation was lowered 
by 53 percent., with especial ta])klit> in the autumn of i88() and i888 the 
demand for bank notes being emf)hasized in that season, 'fhe danger of 
this ])roceduTe is more a})])ar(‘nt it it be remembered that in the samt‘ ])e- 
riod the d( iiiand formon(*v foi trade rose by 54 pin* cent. After 1893 the 
coutrajy cast* ap])eared. The lestriction of business ought to Inn e been 
rci^iorhiced in a coiitiaction of the circulation. 

The State’s tedem])ti(>n of bonds ceasetl, owing to the budget’s deficit, 
and a new issue of State bonds was even necessary, so that the circulation 
was enlarged, Fiiiall) th(‘ crisis of 1907 proxa^d once mote* that the mecha- 
nism of the National banks was not adequate to the country’s n(‘ed. 

As ear]\ as Kjob there had been agitation for the nd'oimof the bank- 
ing system, essentially with a view to giving the circulation the elasti- 
city it lacked. Tlie Association of American bankers and the York 
Chamber of Commerce (daborated schemes. Making allowance* for diffe- 
rences of detail these* schemes ]>r()poscd to grant to the national banks 
the ])ow'er to issue bills secureel by federal debt bonds, and e>1her bills diffe- 
renitly se'cured, and to abolish all restriction on the* wa'thdrawal of issued 
bills, in 1907 Congress merely raised from $3,000,000 to S(i,(H)o,ooo the 
amount oi the bank notes wdiich coiild be withdrawal from circnlation 
every month The cii.sis of this year showed cleaily the urgent need for a 
change in the financial sx’stem. While the question was being examined 
provisionary measnr(‘s were taken, pending a complete solution. In 1908 
the Vieeland-Aldrieh Act ])rovidcd that when iiKuiey w^as tight the Na- 
tional banks could issue emergency notes up to the value of $500,000,000. 
These notes would ha\*e only a temporary circnlation and could be secured 
by American government or municipal bonds or commercial paper. 

vSimultaneonsly Congress decreed that there should be a National Mo- 
netary Commission, charged to examine the financial and banking situa- 
tion in all its aspects in the United States and in the principal linropean 
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countries and to report its conclusions. The results obtained by this com- 
mission were first publivshed at the end of rpio (i). Tliey noted various 
weaknesses which have been mentioned and favoured a greater centralization 
of the banking system. The* Conimi.ssion did not liowevc'r ]:>ro])ose the 
establishment of a single federal bank on the model of tht* great national 
banks of Km ope, but the cieation of a R(^serve Ai,soeiation of America 
which would have the necessary authority and means to increase and re- 
duce the volume of ])aper money in circulation as circmnstances demanded. 
It was hoped tliat both the Federalist ]iarU and their op])onents would 
a])prove this ex])edient. 

Congress on 2 ] December T()T3 voted the Act creating the I'ederal 
Reserve, in accoi dance with the ])rinciples and the hopes which the commis- 
sion had enunciated. 


§ 3. Thi: fudekae ri:si:rvt: act. 

XAA will now biieflN analyse tin* law entitled An Act to ])iovide for 
th(‘ ('slablislniU'nt of Fedeial reseive batiks, to furnish <in (Fistic cnnency, 
to aflord numis of r(‘(lisconnting coiimuncial jHiper, to establish a more 
efk'di^a* sujH'nision of banking in the Fnited vStates, and foi othei ]nir- 

])OS( s 

S(‘('lion e lulesthat as soon as ])taetieab]e the s('er(taiy of theTreasni N , 
thc‘ vSc'eK'l.iTA of Agru'nltnre and tlie Com] »ti oiler of the Cnnmiev, acting 
as “ The Re.scne F<uik ( hgamZiition Committee, sliall designate not ]i*ss 
thaii eigiit 1101 more tliaii t\vel\a‘ cities to be known as lAderal rt'serve 
ci1i<.‘s, «ind shall divide tlu* contitKiital United v^tate-, evcluding Alaska, 
into (bstiiets, each district to contain only one of such JAderal reserve 
cities. Suck districts mav be designated bv a mimbei.. The said commit- 
tee shall su])ervis(^ the organization in eaeli of the citic^s designated ol a 
Federal reserve bank .. Kvery national banking association in the ITnited 
States is herebv recjnired, and eveiy eligible bank in the Thiih'd Statics 
and cveiv tnisl eoni])any within the District of C(dimil>ia is hen^by aiitho- 
rizc‘d. to signify in writing, within sixty days after the ])assage of this Act, 
its acceptance of the tinms and jirovisions hereof. When the organiza- 
tion committee shall have* designated the cities in which lAdinal re^er^'c 
banks are to be oigunized, and fixed the geogra])hical limits of the Federal 
reseiA'c districts, eveiy national banking association within that district 

(1) hi H)o<) the commission liml inae <.<1 puhli 4 u d n special rt port on tlu h.mk'-oi ih( I til- 
ted stalls Its data tonctincd <>f some 2S,ooo hanks existing tn Iht' st.d^ s on 

Ajiiil 100(1, The h.inks as to which theic was no [nccisc mloimat ion couliiu d tlu n husine-s 
for the most pait to brokerage and txthaiige. 

The capital stock ol the 2.1, .joi rcpoiting lianks of all classi-s aniomitcf’ to S i.si ) oas 
and their resources aggiegatcd $.n,oo‘i,os ^,420 72 Banks to the niunhci 1 '' 
inilted siipj dement. iry st.iieineiits, showing dcjiosits aggiegatine S 1 'Soo.'^-'O t'O to the 

ciedil of depositors (deposit accounts), including $ >s, ^ sa\ing« aitd 

time deposits, with 34,894,696 depositors 
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shall be required witliin thirty days after notice from the organization 
committee, to subscribe to the capital stock of such Federal reserve bank 
in a sum equal to six per centum of the paid-up capital stock (i) and sur^ 
plus of su(F bank, one sixth of the subscriplion to bc‘ payable on call of 
the organization committee or of the Federal Reserve Board, one sixth 
witliin three months and one sixth within six months thereafter, and the 
remaiudcT of the subscription or aio ])art thereof shall be subject to call 
when deemed necessary by the hederal Reserve Board, said payments 
to be in gold or gold certiiicates. . Any national bank failing to signify 
its acce])tanee of the terms of this Act within the sixty days afor<‘said shall 
ceas<^ to act as a reserve ageni, u])()n thirty days' notice, to be given 
within the discretion of the said organization committee or of the Federal 
Reseive Boaul vShoiild any national banking association in the United 
States now^ oiganized fail within one year alter the jiassage of this Act to 
b(‘come a number bank or fail to comjily with any of the piovisions of 
this Act a])])licable thereto, all of the rights, privileges and tranchises of 
such association gi anted to it under the national bank Act oi under 

the ])iovisions of this Act shall be thereby foifeited... vShon Id the total 
snbscri])tions hy banks and the jmblic to tlie said Federal reserve banks 
or any oneor moie of them ]>e, in the judgement ol the organization com- 
mittee, insullicient to juovide the aiuoutil of capital leijuinxl therefor, 
then that committee shall allot to the United vStates such an amount of 
said stock as said committee shall determine. . No Federal reserve bank 
shall commence business with a subscribed capital less than .S 4,000,000 

Each h'ederal Reserve Bank is under the su])er\ision and control of 
a board of nine dirc^ctors, of whom three represent and ate eliostm by the 
stockholding banks, thiee must when elected be actively engaged in their 
district in commerce, agriculture 01 other industrial ]>ursuit, and three 
are nominated by the I'cderal Reserve Board. The chairmai\of the board 
of directors is chovsen by the Federal Reserve Ik^ard from the l?ivSt named 
thiee, and also has the office of federal reserve agent, acting as olficial re- 
presentative of tlie l^'ederal Reseive Board for the performance of the func- 
tions conferred on it b\' the Act. 

Any bank ineorpoiated b}^ sjiecial law of any State, or organized un- 
der the geneial laws of any State or of the United States, may apply for 
the right to subscrilie to the stock of the Federal Reserve Bank oiganized 
or to be organized within the Federal Reserve District in whicli it is situa- 
ted. If such application be eccepted the applicant bank must conform 
to the regulations as to reserves and capital and inspections which the Or- 
ganization Committee or the I'ederal Reserve Board establish. No bank 
may thus subscribe to the stock of a Federal Reserve bank if it have not 
unimpaired })aid-iip capital sufficient to aallow it to become a National 
Bank within its own locality in accordance with the law regulating such 
banks. When admitted it shall be subject to all laws applicable to National 
Banks. A dividend uji to 6 j^er cent, on paid-up capital shares may be distrib- 


(i) The sliarcb aie of $100. 
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iited to stockholders out of the net profits of the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Half the surplus profits shall be paid to the government of the TTifitcd States 
and the other shall constitute a special reserve fund. When the latter 
has reached an amount eciiial to 40 per cent of the bank’s })aifl u]) capital 
the whole bidance will return to the i^overnenient. 

The property of Federal Reserve Ihinks - includint^ their capital 
shares, their rcvserves and all theii revenue, is exempt from all taxation of 
the TTnited vStat(‘s Goveinment or the States or other authority, except 
the land tax. 

When the Orj^Miiizatioii Committee has accomplished its task it gives 
]>lace to the Federal Reserve Hoard wliich meets in \^dishington and is 
the moti\e power of the whole system) It has seven nKnnbers, namely 
the SecreHir)^ of the Treasur^^ find the Com])trolleT of the Cunency who 
are memlxms rx officio, and five others appointed to hold office for ten years 
by the Pre^sident of the TTnited vStates with the consent of the Senate. In 
a])]>ointiiig them the Piesident has due regard to a fair representation of 
the difierent comtneicial, industrial and geographical divisions of the couii- 
tr} , and lie designates (uie of them as governor and one as vice-governor 
of the Federal RCvServe Hoard, the former being the board’s active execu- 
tive ofiicer. 

’fhe Act also cnxites a Federal Ad\'isorv Council, consisting of as many 
mcmIxTs as theie are Fcxleral Reserve Tfistricts, each Federal Reserve 
Hank sending a re])resentative to it. This eouncjl meets at least four 
limes a vear it confers directly with the Federal Reserve Hoard on gene- 
ral business conditions , it makes oral or wTitten representations conct ru- 
ing matters within the puisdiction of this board : and it calls for infor- 
mation and makes recommendations in regard to discount rates, rediscount 
business, note* issues, reserve conditions in the various districts, the ])ur- 
chase and sale ol gold or vsecurities by reserve bank'^, o])en market opera- 
tions by the^s(^ banks and the general affairs of the reser\'e banking system. 

Previously National Hanks were obliged to have a le'-erve eepial to 
25 peT cent, of the amount of their dc^iosits in the reserve towns and 15 per 
cent, in tlie other towns ; but the Act of IQ13 made this percentage 18 in 
New York, Chicago and vSt, lyouis, 15 in other resen^e towns, and 12 in non- 
reserve towns. The excesses of available resorvx*s should be transferred 
in aa'ordancc wdth ceilain conditions to the Federal Reseive Hank. 

For twenty years from 1915 the member banks of a Federal Reserve 
Bank may appl}^ to sell all or some of their circulating notes which they 
desiie to retire. 

The Federal Reserve Board will decide on sucli applications. A P'ede- 
ral RcvScrve Bank may not purchase more than $25,000,000 of such bonds 
in a year. 

Upon depositing wdth the Treasurer of the United States bonds so 
Iiurchased, or any bonds with the circulating privilege acquir(‘d under this 
Act, any Federal Reserve Bank shall receive from the Comptiolhu of the 
Currency circulating notes in blank equal in amount to the pat ^ ahie of 
the deposited bonds. Such notes shall be issued and redeemed on the 
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same terms and conditions as National Bank notes, except that they shall 
not be limited to the amount of the capital stock of the Federal Reserve 
Bank issuing them. Thus the circulation of notes will eventually be ap- 
{>rcciabl3' simprified and unified. 

d'he law ]:>erfects the machinery for controlling the banks. In addi- 
tion to the inspections by the Comptroller of the Curreticy, inspections of 
any bank by the h'ederal Re.serve Bank of its district can be authorized 
b}^ the PVderal Reserve Board. The Federal Reserve Banks are them- 
selves inspected annually and their member banks can obtiiin that they be 
ins] )ected s] )eci all}^ . 

As regards the s])ecial interests of agriculture — every National Bank 
not situated in a central rcsserve town may make loans on cultivated, un- 
mortgaged land within its district, for a term of nc; more than five ^T^ars, 
of amounts not exceeding 50 per cent, of the value of the pro])ert3" ofiered 
as security. Each of these banks may thus lend a^ much as 25 per cent, 
of its capital and reset ves or one third of its term deposits and continue 
as previoush" to receive term deposits and ])a3^ interest on them. 

The Federal Reserv^e Board will have the right to add otheu towns 
from time to time to Ihe list of those in which the National Banks mar" 
not thus grant loans secun'd by landed ])ro])ert3\ 

Federal Reserve Banks within the territoiy of the United States do no 
business with the ])ublic directly but only with each othtn and with the Na- 
tional Banks Their de^xrsits emanate only from tlndr stockholders and 
the goveinment of the United State.s. B3" means of the notes they issue 
they may rediscount the commercial paper of their resj’icctive National 
Banks and discount the notes and acce])tances of foreign banks. Thty 
may o])en branches abroad which may transact all normal banking busi- 
ness directly. 

Both abroad and at home these banks an' the government’s fiscal 
agents, and as such recover taxes and duties, pay arrears of the public 
debt, etc. 


§ 4. The waiRKixG ov the federal reserve banks. 

As soon as the Act had been passed the organization committee got 
to work. Its first difficulty w^as to fix the number of the districts in which 
there should be banks, for the interests of the different Slates coukl not be 
neglected. 

It was decided that there should be twelve districts, and that the 
banks should have their sites in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Richmond. Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Dallas and San Francisco. The notice jirovided by the Act was given to 
the various banks and on 18 May the decree for the organization of the 
Federal Reserve Banks was drawn up. The banks of each district were 
tlien divided into three equal groups, according to the amount of capital 
and property they held. At the beginning of July 191^ each group in the 
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various districts ejected two directors of a Federal Reserve J 3 aiik. This 
somewhat complicated procedure allows the small banks to be represented 
on the directors’ boards of their respective Federal Reserve Banks. 

The election ended the task of the organization Committee and on 10 
August the Federal Reserve Board was sw^oin in. 11 comprises in addition 
to its statutory members an expert in foreign banking and investing, a 
Southern banker, a jurist, an economist, and a railway expert. It had first 
to nominate the three re])resenlatives of tlie government in the directors’ 
boards ot the Federal Reserve Bank. Meanw^hile the interior organization 
of the banks was studied by a technical committee. It was judged well 
to divide the jiow^ers of the boards of directors into tw^o Tlie chairman, 
ap})ointed by the Federal Reser\a* Boaid from the three ofiicial re])resen- 
tatiws, is this board's intermediary as regards the diiection and su])erirD 
tendence of the buMuess of a bank, and the governor whom the directors 
a])])oiiit fiom their own number is the effective ])rebidetit The direc- 
tors have ])e(Mi wt‘11 chosen for their financial ca])abilities and have greatly 
ministeied to the scheme's development. Kach 1 ‘edeial Reserve Bank is 
largely an inde])eiident institution, managed by local persons. Its offi- 
cials and diri^ctors can s[)eak with authority for the difleient local interests 
thc'V leprt^sent. 

The o])inions of the gocernors, supported by th(‘i] boards of direct ois 
and am])lified b\ the I'edmal Afivisory Council, have had much wvight in 
this first ])eiiod ol tlu‘ acti\jtN ot the new banking maclnnery. 

In C)cto]>er 1014 tlie work of organizaiicm was far from complete, 
but in \aew of the conditions created b> the hyuropean war it was thought 
w^t ‘11 not to defer the o])ening of tlie banks. The o])ening day was fixed 
foi i() Xovember and the liist ])a3uiient of capital was made on 1 November. 
Of the 7,.^c)3 National Banks w^hich were active only eighteen refused tlieir 
sub.scri])tion The first contiibution wais slighth' over J:;5T(S,ooo,ooo , and 
tlie aggregate nominal ca[>ital was about ^i()().8oo,ooo, that is sliglith" 
less than 814,000 lor each stockholding bank Succeeding ])avinents 
were made on 1 Februaiy and 1 May i()r5 Tlie other half of the sub- 
scribed cn])ital stock will jnobabl^^ not be called for so soon. In June 1916 
the paid-uj) capital amounted to $54,864,000. 

In addition the Federal Reserve Banks disposed on the o])ening da}" 
of the part of the reserves of the stockliolding banks wiiich wais to bc‘ trans- 
ferred to them under the Act. The banks of the central reserve lowms thus 
transferred a sum etjual to 7 per cent, of the deposits the\'' held, the banks 
of reserve towms made a preliminary deposit of 3 per cent, and the others 
one of 2 4>er cent. (i). The hVderal Reserve Banks also received at one 
time about $ 230,000,000, which with the first ])ayment of ca])ital brought 
their available funds up to about $250,000,000. These transferences w^erc 
made quite easily and convenientl)". 


(r) Th(‘ (}epo-«iU ol the two latlei were computed oti 16 No\cmbci iqo and ibMay and x6 
November and ttueir liansferied resm thus came to be b and s percent , lespecDvely. 
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The x\ct provided that the rediscount of the paper of stockholdinj^ 
bank‘s should in normal times constitute a Federal Bank's chief business. 
The rate of such discount was first fixed at from 3 to 6 per cent., 
according to the term of the bills. But as the Act had lowered tht‘ mini- 
mum necessary reserv^e of the National Banks, these disposed of large sums 
wliich they previously could not touch and were therefore able to extend 
their business without rediscounting theii paper. Thus the available 
reserve of the National Banks of New York rose from 8 85,000,000. From 
being tight money became ])lenlifiil ; the Reserve Banks had to meet no 
demand for lediscount except in the three Southern districts; and at the 
end of ic)j \ tlie rate was brought to 4 ^lud 5 per cent. At this time the 
wdiole rediscount business reached the sum of S^io,5(j3,ooo, of which 
$4,027,000 belonged to the Southern districts. The rale of lediscount was 
lowered to 4 pei cent in 1915 ; and at the end of this year the whole re- 
discount bu.siness figured as $32,000,000, of wdiich sum 74 ])er cent, belong 
ed to the Southern banks. On 17 June T916 this sum had been reduced 
to $20,425,000, $13,307,000 belonging to the Southern banks. It is how- 
ever probable that when the abnormal conditions created by the war art 
at an end, that is when the large facilities foi credit offeied in consequence 
of the great influx of gold into the United States aie no more, rediscounting 
by the Federal Reserve Banks will be more im])oriant. 

The unim])ortance of this branch of business is not due to the natuie 
of the ])a})er to be discounted. Under the Act the Reserve* Banks may 
OTih rediscount bills representing loans for commercial purjioses , but the 
adjective is given a laige interpretation, for all advances of funds 
repayable within ninety days, and made by a bank to a borrowei whose 
cujient assets are in excess of his liabilities, are considered to be com- 
mercial loans. 

Agricultural paper and bills given for loans on cattle arc given a ])re- 
ference in that they ma^ be rediscounted even if their term be six months. 
A large jmit of the rediscounting done by the RcvServe Banks has concerned 
pa})er ol this description Thus on 17 June ic)j6 (>3 per ('eiit. of the loans 
granted b,y the Bank of l\riniieai)olis were of this kind, as were 36 p(*i cent, 
of those of the Bank of Dallas and about 23 per cent, of those ol the Banks 
of Kansas City and Chicago. 

Rediscounting is naturally active only in districts in wdiich ordinary 
credit facilities do not suflice. The three Reserve Banks of the South 
ap])ear consequently likely to be able to employ considerable sums in bu- 
siness of this kind. 

The Act su])plies another means of investment to the Bcderal Reserve 
Banks. They may buy in the open market bonds of the United Stales, 
bonds of the various States and municipal bonds at six months, and also 
bills of exchange arising out of commeicial transactions. On 17 June 
1916 they held United vStates bonds for $59,000,000. Of municipal bonds, 
which arc far less licpiid, they then held $22,300,000 and had at an earlier 
date held $40,000,000. 

The Act authorizes them to purchase and discount bills of exchange 
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arising out of home trade, a form of ])aper which both the legislature and 
the Federal Reserve Board prefer unhesitatingly to simple bills ])ayable on 
order, whether these have onl^^ one signal ure or are endorsed by the signa- 
tory's bank. But since commercial acceptances ot this kind are few in num- 
ber, business of this kind has liitherto been insignificant. Banking accep- 
tances have on the other hand been most im])()ti;ant. The develo])ment 
of these transactions is due above all to the rapidit}^ with which the Fede- 
ral Reserve Banks have bought .such acce])tances at a moderate rate. In 
February i()i5 the rate oscillated from 2 to 4 per cent, but most ])ui chases 
were made at 2 and 2 *74 cent. They comprise a large cjiiautity of 
foreign paper for which the normal market is London. At the date mention- 
ed their total amount was $()4,()54,ooo. All the Reserve Banks except 
that at Dallas had ])art in them ; but they were chiefly undertaken by the 
banks of New York, Phihidelphia and Boston. 

On 10 November iqib the liabilities of the hVderal Banks amonnted 
to $650, 000, 000, re] ne.sented as to one tenth b}’' the ])aid~u]) caj)ital slock 
and as to nine tenths by the de]M)vsits of stockholding banks. Theii own 
bills have hitlu‘rto eiicnlated little, circumstances not rendering them ne- 
cessaries. Their asset.s amounted to ?40o,ooo,ooo in gold, Siio,of)o,ooo 
in pa]K‘i, a certain quantity of their bills, and accounts with neighbouring 
banks. 

The uniflealion which the federal reserve system was designed to effect 
rvas shown fn .st by the adojflion of a medhod of weekly settlements of ac- 
coiuit'-^ among the various federal banks, the difference belw^eeii the debit 
and credit sides of such accounts being rectified by a remitment of s]>eeie 
oi bills. The (lejdacenient of assets from one di.strict to another is thus 
reduced to the minimum. In the second place since 15 June i()i6 the re- 
covery without charge of cheques and bills has been enforced by the Fede- 
ral Reserve" Board. F.very stockholding bank now^ sends to its Resen^e 
Bank its elie([ues and bills on other stockholding banks -- wdio are bound 
to pay llieiu without deduction — and also on other banks which have 
accepted this eonditiou. The number of the establishments outside the 
sphere of the Reserve Thanks wdiich already practised thi-, method was 
very considerable, 'i'liis sy.stem may be considered to be almost general. 
A commission which strictly covers the costs is charged on each transac- 
tion. The procedure is expected to strengthen tlie banking machinery 
of the whole country, and to place it in this particulai under the control 
of the Federal Reserve Banks. 

The attraction of the new financial organization seems not yet to have 
been fully felt by the State and other banks, of which only bome }ia\a‘ be- 
come stock holders of the Reserv^’e Banks, either transforming themselves 
into National Batiks or keeping their particular charters. 

It should be mentioned that most of the Federal Reser\(‘ Banks m 
their tlrst year of activity did not succeed in realizing suflicient profits to 
cover their costs and distribute the anticipated dividend of (> per edit. ; 
but these initial difficulties are disaiipearing. 
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§ 5. Modifications under the act of 1916. 

On the seventh of last December Congress passed an Act modifying 
that of 1916 in seveial respects with a view to amplifying its scope. 

Certain of these modifications were })roposed by the Federal Reserve 
Board in its last report. 

The innovations aimed at making the federal reserve system more 
attractive, tlial is to say more profitable, to the stockholding banks, and at 
extending the scope and usefulness of the hVderal Reserve Banks. 

In abolishing restnctimis on the acceptance by stockholding banks of 
bills of exchange of home origin which are sufhciently guaranteed the Act 
has ]daced within their rcacJi a considerable source of profit, and has at 
the same time provided a new means of credit to the agricultural, iudus- 
trial and commercial world , foi notes, drafts and bills ot exclunige .secured 
by agiicultural ])roducts and other goods and merchandise can be thus 
discounted. AgncnltuTal i)aper maturing in six months at most maybe 
discounted np to an aniourit equivalent to a ])ercentage ol the I'ederal 
Bank’s assets determined by the Fedeial Rcser\t‘ Boaid 

Banks in districts having no more than 5,000 inhabitants are aiithoiiz- 
ed to act as agents of insurance companies and agents tor transactions oE 
land credit, and are thus enabled to undertake two kinds ot luciMtive 
business. 

As regards land credit, the article of the earlier Act to which we have 
referred is modified as follows * “ Any national banking association not 
situated in a central reserve city may make loans seenuMi bv improved 
and unencumbered farm land situatc^d within its Fedcual leserve district 
or within a radius of one hundred miles of the ])lace iu which such bank 
is located, irrespective of district lines, and may also make loans secured 
by improved and unencumbered real estate witliiu one hundied miles of 
the place in which such bank is located, irrespi^ctive oi district lines ; but 
no loan made u])ou the security of such faim land shall be made for a longer 
time than five y(‘ars, and no loan made upon the security of .such real 
CvState as distinguished from farm land shall be made for a longer time 
than one year, nor shall the amount of any such loan, whether njion such 
farm land or upon such reale estate, exceed fifty per centum of the actual 
value of the proi)erly offered as vst'curity. Any such bank may make such 
loans, whether secured by such farm laud 01 such real estate, in an aggre- 
gate sum equal to twenty-five jier centum of its capital and surplus or to 
one third of its time deposits and such banks may continue hereafter as 
heretofore to receive time deposits and to pay interest on the same'’. 

The Act increases the power of the Federal Reserve Banks in that it 
alloWvS the F<^(b*ral Reserve Board to authorize member banks to carry 
in the Federal reserve banks of their respective districts any portion of 
the rcwservcs ” ])reviously required to be held in their own vaults ; and in 
that it increases the facilities of member banks for short term credit, secur- 
ed by bills not actually discounted. Any national banking association 
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may apply to the Federal Reserv^e Board for permission “ to establish 
branches in foreign countries or dependencies or insular possessions of the 
United States for the furtlierance of the foreign commerce of the United 
States and to act if required to do so as fiscal agents of the United States 

Owing to the initial deposit of the reserves of member banks and the 
transfer allowed by this Act the Federal Banks now hold about a quarter 
of the couritiy's grand stock of gold. 

♦ 5 ^ 

Such is in outline the financial and banking sstem instituted in Tqi3 
and revised in 191O. It is seen to have involved no radical upheaval of the 
]nevious organization. It merely added some new wheels which centra* 
lized, and in some respects gav^e a new direction to, the coiii])lex and some- 
what unequal meclianism constructed since the beginning of the re]>ublic. 
The vState Banks, the National Banks, the sub-treasuries, the circulation 
emanating irom banks i]i direct contact with the peo])le and s(‘cured by 
Federal debt ])onds, were not abolished. The>’ subsist. But the concen* 
t ration ol a consideiable ])art of the national gold reserv^es in a small num- 
ber of Federal banks, which could issue Federal notes in case of need, 
makes incontestably a regiilanzing force in the* mone}^ market, and will 
proba])ly ensure the normal cours(‘ of commercial and banking operations 
in times of ciisis. 

This centralizing tendency is equally a])plied to agriculture by the Act 
ol 17 July i()i6 on agricultural credit. Under this i\ct also the territory 
is divided into twelve districts, in this case in accordance with the needs 
of the different districts foi agricultural credit. A h'ederal land bank is 
institut(*d in each of these districts and may open brandies within their 
resjiective limits. The hVderal land banks are individually ruled by ad- 
ministrative boards and collectively by a Federal board of agricultural 
credit. The mininnim subscribed ca])ital — Jr>d,ooo,ooo in the case of 
Federal Reserve Banks i,s $750,000 in the case of hVderal banks of agri- 
cultural (Tcdil ; and as the foiimn receive it from the National Banks so 
do the latter receive it from national associations of agricultural eiedit, 
the government of the Ihiited vStates .sup])lying anv deficiency in the case 
of both. Banks of both categories act as fiscal agents of the govern nient 
and receive deposits of })ublic funds. 

lively Federal Reserve bank can buy and .sell land bonds issued in 
accordance with the agricultural credit Act, exactl> as they can under- 
take analogous operations involving district, county and munici])al bonds. 

Federal land banks are inspected according to the rules applicable to 
National and to Federal Reserve Banks. 
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CANADA 


Tin AFl'J.lt \TJ(>\ <yF ruh AGRICriyTURAI, ACT IN BIUHSII CORl MTU \ — Tho 
Hon Wm IM iiison, suptrintcncknt of tin Auru uUuial Cralit Con inns- jon ol British Co- 
hn nbui m f he A (incult It nil \ lUoria (Ihiti^h CoKunlua) \ ol J No u Iscn^inbcr 

I )i6 

The Agiiciiltnral Act was placed upon the vStatutc Book of British 
Columbia m March 1915 It authorizes the borrowing ol ^ 13,000,000 to 
be administeied by a Comniivssion, the debentures of this Coinnnssion being 
guaranteed by the government of the province 

I'he money maiket has been tmfavourable to borrowing money for 
some time before and since the oubreak of the war, but last s])ring a loan 
of |! 1,000,000 was obtained under the Act to begin the work and give 
definite aid in developing agriculture. The money cost 5.63 per cent, and 
is being lent to the farmers at 6 per cent 

Long term loans for twenty, thirty and thirt^-six and a half years 
may be made on the amortization plan, interest and princijial being pay- 
able half-yearly 

Short term loans for from three to ten years need not be amortizable. 
The Commission has decided that, wlule it prefers all such loans to be amor- 
tizable, it will yet for the present grant straight loans for three, four or five 
years, the interest on which will be payable half-yearly ; and that loans 
for from six to ten years must, like the long term loans, be payable on the 
instalment plan, the interest and principal being payable half-yearly. 

Borrowers may from time to time, on any date at which interest is 
due, pay off $ 25 or any multiple of $ 25 in addition to the regular half- 
yearly payments, ' 

The Act if'quires that money lent for the improvement of agricultural 
land be advanced only as such improvements are made, and the Com- 
mission is arranging accordingly in granting each loan. 

A great many applications arc being received for money to pay off 
existing mortgages. In view of the limited amount of money at its dispo- 
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sal it is the policy of the Commission to give first consideration to applica- 
tions for money to be used towards the definite increase of agricultural 
production. The applications for money to be used exclusively to pay 
off mortgages are therefore being held abeyant for the time being. 

As the system is still new in British Columbia statistical information 
is limited, but the following figuies may be of interest. 





Number 

Average Amount 

Total Amount 

Apphcations received 

to date . . 

104 

^.554 

8 

2,175,443 

» appraised 

)) 

)) . . 

464 

)J 2,324 

» 

1,078,606 

Loans granted 

» 

» . . 

144 

)' 1,628 

» 

234,430 

Applications withdrawn 

)) 

)' . , 

7 

)) 2,368 

» 

J6,575 

)) lefused 

» 

» . . 

142 

» 2,425 

» 

344,405 

)> hel<] over 

» 

» . , 


— 


— 

(for money to ])ay off 
mortgages) 

existing 

121 

>' 3.07^ 

)) 

372,450 


Loam Granted, 

5 of S 250 s 1,250 


2 » 300 boo 

21 )) 500 =- 10,500 

2 » 600 1,200 

3 750 - 2,250 

2 » 800 ~ I, boo 

2 850 = 1,700 

26 J 1,000 26,000 

4 » 1,200 4,800 

12 I>250 = 15,000 

I 1,500 1,300 

16 » ^,5G0 — 24,000 

4 » £,800 ” 7,200 

16 )) 2,000 — 32,000 

1 )) 2,280 ™ 2,280 

8 » 2,500 ^ 20,000 

4 » 3,000 — 12,000 

2 )) 3»5oo 7,000 

4 » 4,000 = 16,000 

I 

6 » 5,000 ^ 30,000 

I » 5^500 =- 5.500 

I ......... 8,000 = 8,000 


144 ^ 23443<^ 
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The terms for which loans have been granted are as follows : 


3 years, straight loans 

5 '' '' 

7 » amortizable » 

)' » 

» » 


8 

9 


10 >) » 

20 )' 
JO ' > ‘) 

3() )) 


3 

28 

I 

3 

1 

42 

o -> 

14 

20 


Total . . . 144 


Appraisal Fees. 


8 500 or under rS 2.50 

Over 8 500 up to 8 1.250 5 00 

>» 8 1,250 " » S 2,500 7.50 

)) S 2,500 » » 8 10,000 1000 

Lee,al Fees. 

Up to 8 2,500 8 5.00 

Over 8 2,500 up to 8 3,750 7.50 

8 3,750 » 8 5,000 10. 00 

» 8 5,000 8 7,500 T5 00 

» 8 7,500 9 » S 10,000 20.00 


Half 3"eariy repayments on loans are as follows, interest aiid principal 
being included ; 


8 

1,000 

for 

3 

years . . . 

8 i8(),oo 

j) 

)> 

' 

4 

» ... 

145.00 

» 

9 

9 

5 

9 ... 

1 1 (poo 

)) 

)) 

n 

6 

9 ... 

102.00 

» 

n 

}) 

7 

» ... 

00.25 

' 

» 

)) 

8 

9 ... 

81.25 

" 

)) 

» 

9 

» ... 

74-^5 


» 

1) 

10 

... 

60.00 

)i 


)) 

20 

» ... 

45.00 


» 

)) 

30 

)) ... 

38.25 

» 

)) 

)) 

3b Yi 

» ... 

36.00 


The Commission was emplo^nlng last November five a])ptaisers in 
different parts of the province and every effort was being made to complete 
the work of appraising before the winter weather set in. 
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Two of the directors of the board have spent a considerable time in 
the field with the appraisers, m order to obtain first-hand information as 
to agricultural land and conditions throughout the province and to help 
them to establish a propti basis of valuation 

The reports of the apjiraisers are received at the head office weekly, 
and as they come in the Comnussion decides on the applications 


h/xYPP 


rin (U ] RAIIONS (U IIU 1,\M>B\NK()1 mail I\iub -li in Uu ni *rl ot 
tli{ 1)0 nd ( 1 (liu 1 1 >rs m 1 >1 Iht ui lit n-. 1 )r i >i t i Ahxinrlnt n t a fliciti ns 

i \(ti nfu r li 


Tiu iinpioxtiuent in imnuiil con It ions q)])aunt in 1 g^])t is carl\ 
is the uilinnn ot i<ps ]Ki^ist^d thiouyhotit 1915 J9 i 9 iinpoit iiit snp])le- 
uictitar\ usourcc^ ktcninncd h\ the 1 iiiojie ui eonflict coiii]k ns itiug 
pc^Itlll]^ f( 1 till d( ti< it due to thi in^niTKieiR\ ot tlie coll on Innest 

dins IK I il situ itioii luflueiutd tin busiiie^s (,i Uie kind Pink of 
hg\pt ni tile \e ir wliali closed nu ^sptein1>ei 

JMuitigL biisiKss which hid lacn irrcstcd since tin lagniiiing of 
the wai consisted piuicpidh in tiinsutions tending to consolidate ind 
icgni iri/e eertini old loui^' Iloweeer tow<iids the end ol the ^car tlie 
])ink thought it iiglit to Tisunic on i \cn mode 4 and prudent se ilc tile 
cxuinnitunot certuii liiisini winch ]ne sente d ])Uticulu]A ad\ intagcoiis 
conditions m the mittei ot seuuitN 3 lie tot d sum oi the moitg igi loins 
in being on tin d ite imntioned was oi ()|j S ;o iruies (i) Since the kind 
Itank w IS tounded it Ins conehulid J ^52 imoiti/ iblc loins and ()() siles 
ot leal estite ilso imoitizablc foi the told sum of 11^5 72^ banes 
Onh 2b (d these lo ms weic mailc last ecu then total sum lit iiig 97^ 528 
fillies to which a cuirent moitgagc account of 77770 liancs must lie 
added 

Aihances for short teims made last eeii to lionowcrs on mort iges, 
wlio i])])]ied foi them foi tlie needs ot their holdings such loans being with 
in the limits of the returns from the land cull n at eik uuonntcd to :j7() 
fiancs 

Although rcevipts in com wcie fai largci tlun in the ])rcce(lmg acu 
the restrieirions of credit which circunistane'es imjiostd on tin fellah, and tlie 
nc^cessil\ of meeting none the* less with a defectnc pioduetion agncnltur d 
C'osts inci eased 1)\ costliness ol primal y mateiials increased an ears wIikIi 
passed from 10 48689^ francs on 30 St^ptemlxu 1915 to ii (>21 baiics 
on 30 vScrtitenibei 1916 


(1)1 franc «* 9 Vg at par 
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The liquidation of xeal estate fonning the bank's property was, like 
annual payments, affected by events, Tliis property comprised when the 
preceding banking-year ended about 2,842 fed da ns (i) and 31,980 square 
pikes (2) of building land (two urban real estate holdings and fifty -three 
rural holdings), representing altogether a credit of 3,757,116 francs. Last 
yeur new expro])riations added to this property fort>^-nine rural and 
one urban real estate holdings, representing a credit of 3,154,535 francs. 
When the amount cor'cred dry the sales (twenty entire holdings, eleven 
parts of holdings and one urban holding), 1,527,861 francs, had been 
deducted there remained on 30 vSeptember 1916 two url)an and 82 rural 
holdings having a total area of 3,813 feddans and 132,13b square pikes and 
rejnesenting a credit of 5,383,790 francs. The administration resulted in 
a total profit of 1,820,768 francs. 

The following tables show^ the nature and the terms of the loans granted : 

Classification of Current Loans accord iw^ to the Nature of the Security 
(30 September 1916), 


- 

Nature of loan j 

J 

j 

Numl>cr 

Capital still due 

; Eg>'ptiaij pounds (ij 

Rural li,)ans , . 

i 

1,(78 

1 3 , 393 , 63 b 

Urban » , . 


47 

jio,6i6 

Mixed . . 


4 ! 

31,008 

(i) Egypii 

Total , . . 

‘cm pound = £ 1.828. 

1729 

3-535.160 


Thus according to these figures the rural loans represent aT)out 97 ])er 
cent, of the total amount of tlie mortgage loans of the Land Bank. 

Classifxaiion of Amortizable Loans accord iny to their term. 


Term 

Number of loans 

Capital still due 

i 


I^gyptiaiT pounds 

I^ess than 10 years 

92 

77,917-797 

from 10 to 20 » 

9S3 

982,515.012 

from 21 to 30 » 

608 

i 1,386,640.147 

from 31 to 40 )) 

16 

592' 130.294 

from 41 to 50 » 

I 

1 359,244.493 

Total . . . 

1,700 

3,398,447.743 


The a v'erage term of the loans is twenty-three years and two luonths. 


(1) 1 fedclaii •“ 1.7937.1 acres. 

(2) I square pike — 1.67153 square yai'ds. 
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UNITED STATIvS 


I. Din T.K:vriNATioN OF ri:i)i-:KAE eand rank i>istric'i\s 

On 27 J )fceiii])OT the hTderal Ihirm Loan Board, cn^atcd under 

the Federal I'atrn I,oan Act, aunounctnl its deterniinalions as to tlie vStates 
to be includi'd in eacdi of the tweh’e Federal Band Bank Districts ])rovided 
by the Act, and the town cliosen as the site of the Uand Bank in each dis- 
trict. The followiiii; li^t shows the.se conclusions. 

Disfrii/ i\(>. I. Maine. N<‘w^ Ham})shire, Vermont. Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, (ionuecticut . New York and New Jersc*y. The bunk to 
be at SpiiTU>ru'ld, MaNSiutiUvsetts 

])>s/nif 2 l’enns> Ivania. Dtdawam , MarOand, Virpdnia, West 
\^iip:iuia and disliict of Columbia. The bank to be at Baltimore, Maryland. 

iJisind y Noiih and South Caiolina, (h-ors^ia and Idoiida. 

Tlu' bank to be *it Columbia. vCouth Caiolina. 

Ihstml A’* ( )]iio, Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee'. The 

bank to be at Foni'^x ille, Kentuck\. 

A’^^ 5. Alabama, Mississipi and Eonisiana. The iMuk to 
be at New ()il(ans, boui.siaiia, 

Di^friit A’^' (> Illinois Mis^-onii and Aikansas. d'lie bank to be at 
St. Loui‘' j\Iiss(airi. 

1 )isI)a! A^“ 7. i\IichiRan, Wisconsin. Minnesota and North Dakota. 
The bank to !>< at Si. P.ud, i\Iinnesota. 

Ih'yind Iowa. Nebtask.i, v^onth Dakota and MA’oniinR. The 

bank to ]h‘ at Oinalia, Nibrask<i 

Ihsliid A‘' <j ()klalionia, Kansas, Coloiado and New Mexico. The 
bank to ])c «it Wichita. Kansas 

Ih'^lrni A’^' lo. Texas. The bank to be at Iloustoii, Texas. 

Disirni ii. California. Nh \ ad.i, Utah and Arizona The bank 
to b(‘ at Beikclex, Calilotnia. 

Didfici 12. W'ashim^ton, Oicgon, Montana and Idaho The 
bank to be at Spokane. WAi'^hiiiRton. 

To this list the board added the followaiii; statement. 

In deteiminine, the I'Vderal band Bank Di.stricts, and in desi5.;iiatitv5^ 
the cilit's within .snch ilistiicts wdiere FVderal Eanrl Banks .sliall be located, 
the lAdeial F'a rm Doan Board has ^iven careful consideration to thc‘ farm 
loan needs of the conntiy. The board held jiublic hearings in luxirly eveu'v 
State in the Union, and in this manner collected information of great \’alue 
in detei mining its decision. 

bN'cry reasonable op]>ortnnity has been afforded applicant cities 
to furnish evidence to snjiport their claim as locations of lAdcra* band 
Banks. More than .seventy-live cities apjdied to be designated as the head 
quarters of a bank and were heard through repieseiitatixv' committees 
and individuals 'i 


6 
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Officials of the Farm Loan Boards announce that before the end 
of iqi6 more than 50,000 farmers had applied for mortgage loans, of which 
the ap])roxiiiiate aggregate amount was $ i5(\ooo,ooo or more than 
seventeen times the sum which would be immediately available for loans 
when the twelve farm loan banks were organized. 

Most of thc‘ a]>plications came from the south and west, 2,000 of them 
from Iowa alone. 

It was expected that almost immediately after their organization the 
banks would find it neccssar>’ to issue bonds virtually for their entire capi- 
tal stock, in order to meet the demands of borrowers. 

* * 

2 . THlv SURSCRIPTIGN OF THTC CVPITU, OFTHIC FIOUCRAEEVMD R \NKvS 

I he tuonomic World, N<'W Votk, lo M.iTch t<>r7 

In accoidance whh 1he lerms of the I'edera^ Ivirm T,oan Acl subsciip- 
tion book^ weie o])ened to the public to tlie capital stock ol the h'ederal 
Land Hanks, which are to reprcs(‘nt in the nev\ Federal luirin Loan S>stem 
that f(F which the Fe^leial Reser\e Ikniks stand in the hVdeiMl Reserve 
vSystem. The tact that the liaiiks waue unlikeh to pa> any (lui<lends on 
this stoek during tlie fiist > ear <ind that it will ultimately be retired at ])ar 
naturally made it unattractive to investors Subsciiption in none ol the 
twelve districts nearly icache<i S 750.000, the minimum issiu' of capital 
stot'k of eacli bank under the terms of the Act. 

The total sum subscribed was only S r20,0(j5, distributed as tollows : 
vS()ringfie 1 d, Mass. S 10,275 , Haltiniore, Md., (1,780, Cohmibia, vS. C , S410; 
Louis\ille, Ky., 87,755; New Orleans, La, 84,570; St. Louis. Mo., 
8 7,<)25 ; St. Raul, Minn., 85.3^0; Omaha. Neb , 8 [1,735: Wichita, Kan., 
8 (t 3]5 . Houston, Tex., 8 14.715 : Berkeley, Cal.. 8 (>,rio, 8 ])okane Wash., 
8 5.J43’ 

The Treasury Depaitmcnt has therefore b(‘en obliged to snbseiibe no 
less than 8 8.87fj,()05 of the capital stoc'k of the tweh'c Land Hanks It 
is ol coarse exjiected that the stock now subscribed for wall he guidiially 
retired, througli the o]x*iation oi the provision of the Act w 4 ii( 4 i requires the 
Farm Loan Associations - that is in the last resort the horrowaiig farmers 
themselves — to .subscribe for stock of the banks to the extent of 5 per 
cent, of the amount they a])])l}^ for as loans. 

The lact that legislation is now jiending which will make farm loan 
bonds legal investments for trust funds and the funds of savings banks and 
insurance com])anies in most States in which they are not such already, 
should insure for them a ready market at a satisfactory rate of interest. 
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GERMANY. 

THE SUBDIVISION OF BAND IN OEU BAVARIA 


C)l I U I \T S( n \<i I 

/I sivrisiiK ni ktAiCKi n ns IU\ i r\ niuwn tsch itllRlu B( tm iKstali-Uk 
lid •>! o| M wdt<i niliiinitiKtu u <n Rd \i\Umu oiitnhuf it us i< f} t Stufislus of 

iJu h n i nil >r hii mu 1 hi '^lati tii i I urn s I lu ^uldi si )h of I amis) 


UTHLR SORUC 1 s 

R\nri (Dr H] in Iwn t-.c h.dtljchc ii U ilun^ nnd lksit/\( rsihubniu in Ylth.iMiii 

{ I ( I I > sti ihiiti n in H )it\ni(t if ! imn m thi h ntma)\tti\)/\>: i/is 
sricinii (Di I ) Du ( .lilt T/t rtrumnu ruiiR urn! 1 nui\\nlschaltlu.lR /warn s\ tiaussuiij.u n 
in li i\i rn ( / / f / *M////>/d ti of I nui an I J omf I lansf , tUu of 1 anihd I'i (tin n Lai ana) 
Vnnal( n <1l- D<ukili<n k<uh'>, kus lo I'd •> 


The name “ Old Ba\aThi is gi\cTi to tli< three Ba\cUi.in pioMiices 
of Obeibcixtrn \iederluAciu cUicl Oberpfal/ ol which tlu area atul ])ojmla- 
tion are as follows 

i\rLi ui Hettire*. (i) Numlxrr of Inhabitants 


Oberbayern 
Nie(leiba> ein 
Oberpfalz . 


i. 7 v >4 (>53 
I ()7f).756 

()()(), 476 


1 43-4 742 
70 2 45(» 
577 41-2 

-^.715454 


Agriculture employs the gi eater part of the population namely : 

in Oberbayern 62 7 per cent. 

Niederbayern .... 65 b 

Oberpfalz 597 


(i) I hectare “ 2 47 acres 
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The cultivated area measured in T()io 2,119,677 hectares, when there 
were 248,054 farni^, which is to say that the averaj^e area of a farm was 8.5 
hectares. 

Most f.irms measure from tw^o to twenty hectares, and farms of this 
size occuijy 11 le largest part of the cultivated area, as folloWvS : 



Percentage 

Percentage 


of umber 

t)f Cultivated 


of l%nns 

Area 

0])eibayern . . . . 

.... 62.9 

51 6 

TN’iedeibayern . . . . 

.... 62.7 

56.2 

()ber])falz 

.... b 4.8 

62 

The giou]) occupying the se 

cond largt'sl ]'>art of the 

culti\ated i\ 

ol the latms of from tw'tnty 

to a hundnd htetart*s ; 



Percentage 



of Nuiulxi 

Pen t ut.igc 


ol Panns 

of Cu1ti^atcd 


_ 

Aj r.i 

( )berbayeni .... 

.... IJ I 

d.S 

Ni(‘d<.a])a> ern . 

. . . . TO 5 

h> 7 

( )ber])falz ... 

.... Si, 

J i > 


Faims ol less than two or more than a hundred hectares cover an 
insignificant area, but the numbei of those mc^asuring less than two hectares 
is very large. 

Terceiitagc CercoiiUfje 

oi M umber oi I‘'arm8 of CulUviilcri Aica 




More 


More 


tlian 2 liectiires 

Uian 200 hectares 

thiUi 2 hectare-* 

timu 200 lit'c tares 

Oberbayern . , 

237 


1.8 

1.6 

Niederbayern . 

26.6 

0 2 2.7 

1-3 

Clberplalz , . 

26.1 

0.2 

-'■7 

> 

From 1882 

to i ()()7 there 

were very imifoidant chaiigt^^^ 

in the various 


gron])s as legards the cultivated area, the number of farms and these percen- 
tages. The numbcj of the farms and the cultivated area at these two 
dates were as iollow'S : 




1882 


1907 


Nutnlrer 

Areii 

NumV>ei 

Area 


of 

in 

of 

m 


Farms 

Jlcctarcs 

Farms 

Hectares 

Oberbayern .... 

. . . 1)8, .^96 

913,116 

92,243 

904,227 

Niederbayern . . 

. . . 83,891 

687,131 

82,520 

680,218 

( )bcr])falz .... 

• • • 

519.380 

64,071 




Tin STTUDIMSKIN OI^ lAND IN Oil) BAVARIA 


7<) 


As IS seen troni tins table both the iitiinber of farms ami tlu cultiva- 
ted aiea w(U dinunishuig doublkss as a itsult of the (lc\edo})mc iit ot in 
dust I \ 

In lilt same ])CTiod the ])cicentaqt of fnms having an are i of fiom two 
to twenty hectaies changed as follows 

j 88 i ) )/ 

Icrccntape 1 creent igc 


()bei])iM-iii 

5S2 

4') 

()J (f ‘yl i) 

Nie(k lb i\ ( rn 

S 7 i 

5 -i I 

() '7 5 (> ^ 

( )]Ki])lal/ 


55 ^ 

(>4 S 0 m) 

'Ihisistosi} thittlu ])tn(nt.iae 

iornu d 

both b\ tlu number of these 

firiim uid b\ tin ir lu i hid iT]<u«iS(<'l 

[ whde 

these peiecnti^U'' eonecriied 

with I iinis of ]( se 111 in two tnd ol moie than tv\entv ac n s li ul (i( crease d 

as IS si.cn fiom the following table 


188 

I f 7 


1 ereentagt 

1 ( rtent 


NimiUi 


Xuuib r 

barms of mon thin 20 lieetari'^ 

oi 1 iiui') 

\IC i 

f i arm Irc-t 

( )bc il) i\ t in 

I > 


T! [ |f»'' 

\u (k tl) e in 

II 2 

c ^ 

107 41 I 

C)])c rpt d/ 

10 I 

|() h 

d 1 > 

Farms oi tlnn « licet lus 




( >b( il a\ u n 

JS () 

2 I 

21; iS 

\k (Ic d) n U U 

>1 7 


2() d 27 

( tbe i]d d/ 

;o() 

>4 

.d T 27 

Tlu ixciasCLXhnt hasi(m<iintd 

dmost iineli ingc d 

IS loiloWs 



188 

i <)07 



1 eiccntiigt 

Poeiiitai,*. 

( )1h ^l)a^ c rn 


n 1 

d "" 

\u <l( iba\ e 1 n 

, 

b 2 

2 

( )bti])lal/ 


" 0 

7 7 

The otfieud ^tatmties give us no 
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res]>ect to it ]uituulai st itistas coiKenKdon]> with isolated districts must 
be consulted Tiom these wc can deduee 

i) That the taims haviny an area of from two to ahiuubedhie 
tares aic eultivatcd b> their owners tlicjse held and cultivated b\ lessees 
le^jiresentiiig oul> from i 7 to 3 pel cent of the eniltnated aiea 

z) That tins jiercentage is slightly highti in the e'a^es oi larms (f 
lesQ than tw^o and more than a hunched liectaies 1 lorti about 1 5 to pc r 
cent of the total area of these groups is cultivate^d b\ k^'-ees 
The extent of the farms has been luflueueed b\ 
i) the system of hereditary succession , 
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2) the sale of property in parcels which produces excessive subdivi- 
sion {CjutcrzerirUmmerun ^ . 

In all old Bavaria the system of single succession is in force. Landed 
property is inherited a single heir, the other heirs being paid the price of 
their shares. This system has a feudal origin and has been preserved by 
the con.servative spirit of the agriculturists who have remained faithful 
to ancient customs. 

I^anded ])roperty is generally, or at least oftC'uest, inherited by the 
youngest heir, for reasons both economic and social. It is the custom for chil- 
dren when they marry to h^ave the paternal home in ordei to settle on their 
own farms A farmer generally marries when he is between twenty and 
twenty-five years old , and when his cliildien marr}^ in their tuni he is 
still able to cultivate his farm without them. 

The price which the heirs receive as theit share is alwa^^s a little less 
than it would be if the land were sold freely Tlie price of buying back the 
shares is none the less very high, so that the net profit yi(‘l(ied by the farm 
is brought only wath difficulty up to 2 or 3 per cent. 

Besides paying the shares of his brothers and sisteis the heir of the land 
has to maintain his jiarents The conditions of this maintenance are fixed 
by a contract in w'hich the quantity and quality of the objects agrecfl upon 
are minutely specified The stipulation that the \^alue of the maintenance 
be })ai(l in carii is very rare. 

This s}'stem of succession ])i events the formation of too miiiule hold- 
ings, but it leaves the holdings burdened with debts ; and the (eventual 
result of tliis is that there is after all subdivision. In other words holdings 
are sold in parcels. 

These sales are made : 

a) By the cvwner who retains his dwelling-hous(‘ and the ajqiuile- 
iiant lands and divides hi*- remaining land into jiarcels which he sells .se- 
parately. 

h) By the medium of a speculator in land wlm buy- the whole hold- 
ing and divides it into lots which he sells on his own accouni . 

vSuch <livision has attained to enormous proportions of recent years, 
as is seen from the following table : 

Properties Molds in lots 



Number 

Area 

IqoT-1902 

• ■ • 425 

8 ,.^it .77 hectares 

I()02-l(/)3 .... 

. . . 425 

8,824.85 

1903-1004 

• • 510 

11,04923 

190.1-1905 

589 

11,500.44 

I905-I900 . . 

709 

14,019.19 

1906-1907 

• • 759 

14,911.55 

1907-1908 

. . 802 

16,035.42 

1908-1909 

. . 802 

14,461.64 

1909-3910 

. . . 810 

12,914.68 
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In 1903 a commission was nominated to investigate the causes of this 
phenomenon and its convSeqiiences. The commission's report states that : 

I. The following are the causes of the excessive subdivision : 

j. The debt buidening landed property, owHng to the system of 
succession and that of subdividing the lands, that is to sa}^ to the high 
price which the farmer pays for the ]>arcels he buys. 

2. The insufFiciency of labour which makes the costs of agriculture 
heavy, especially in the case of the larger farms having an area of more than 
twenty hectares. 

3, The speculation of those who increase their profits by subdividing 
the lands. 

II. The following are tlie consequences of the excessi\'e subdivision: 

1. The wasting of woods, for speculators in land cut down the woods 
on a holding Ixdorc* they sell it in parcels. 

2. The withdrawal fiom agriculture of the circulating ca])ital repre- 
sented bv the ])Tolits of .s])(‘culators which attained to nearly four and a half 
million pounds in the [leriod between 1892 and 1904. 

Tlu'.se consequences ot subdivision, .so detrimental to agriculture, in- 
duced the Bavarian govemment to take measures to jirevent or at least 
to impede its progress 'I'he first of these mc'asu res dates from about 1850 
when a law^ fVul lidding sub<li vision by speculators was promulgated. It 
was howawer onlv in fence for some years, lieiiig repealed about 1860, 
Ix'twtcn w’hicli date and i8(}4 subdivision wais again unhanijiered. 

The measun^s taken by the goveniment in i8{)| and i8»)9 allow subdi- 
vision l)ut regulate* it. Special laws forbid the sale of immature w'oods and 
make the s])eculatoi liable for arrears of taxes wath wdiich the subdivided 
lands may lx* burdened. 

Tlie ('ommission in 1903 was instructed not only to examine the causes 
and consecpiences of subdixidion but also to answa^r the twao following 
questions : 

I XA'ould it be o])])ortune to forbid subdivision by decree, as wais 
(lone in Wiirtemberg ? 

2. Would it be o[)porlune to oiler sjiecial privileges to rural liaiiks 
as inducements to them to substitute tlieinselves for s])eculators in land ? 

The commission in its report answered the fiist (jue.*-tion in the* nega- 
tive, the se<'ond in the affirmative. 

On the basis of this report the law on the subdivision of lands was pro- 
mulgated on 13 August 19TO. Its im^st inqiortant provi.sions are contain- 
ed in its first and second articlCvS. 

The first aidicle establishes a right of pre-emption in favour of: 

a) Knral banks of the district. 

b) Credit institutions authorized to such end bv the Minister of Agri- 
culture (the co-operative agricultural unions having their lH\'ulquarte-»'s 
at Munich and Regensburg have also been thus authorized). 

c) The respt^ctive communes. 

In order that this right of pre-emption may be valid it must be declar- 
ed within twenty-one daVvS. 
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Tlic second article gives a right to wilhdia^ . 

a) to the farmer who selh his laud to a specnlatoi, within seven days ; 
h) to iariiieis buying })aicels of land irom speculators, within five 

days 

The officnd statistics give us the following data as to the subdivision 
of land fiom i March ipii to the end of ipie 




. ... 

If tlic'se data be couipaied with 
be seen to have ies^ned Mxbdi\'idion. 

The following figutes show^ the 
transactions jrom 19^5 to ic)i2 


1005 I pod 
IQOC) 1907 
i()07 icjoS 

igoS-Tpop 

IpOC)-I()lO 
T(ji()-r()iT (i) 

ipii (2) . , 

1912 . , . . 


Number 

\ ren 

ot subdl\ided 

properl le^ 



2()5 

4,NbT jf) hectaies 

45J 

Sir'll <)7 


those for pieccding yea is the law wall 

particip.ition 

of iut<d banks m these 

Numbtt 

Aic i 

of su!xJivi(i(d pjoficrtu's 





;br 70 ht dares 

-^5 

rt7 47 

*^7 

;i2()2 

2() 

U4 

J ] 

43 o<)o 

51 


71 

I,(>52.(}b 

106 

i,577-^^7 


As is seen lioin this table the j)artici])ation of rural banks has notice- 
ably inci eased since the law of 13 August iprc' has been enforced, while that 
of sp(('nlatois has diminished. Tlie following figures show the part jdayed 
by speculators in the aggregate subdivision accomplished m 1912. 

Oberbayern 24.2 per cent. 

Niederbayern 46.2 

Oberpfalz 49 i 


(1) Up to j JVLirdi 

(2) From I March 
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111 s])ite of the favotiralilc results olilaiiied in ic)TT and iqi2 those who 
understand the question do not anticijiate that the rural banks will com- 
pletely supersede the speculators* isubdivision d(jes not entirely srpiare 
with the bnsim*ss of rural banks. It is a transaction which needs lar^e ca- 
pital and time for its conclusion; and it is moreover an entirely commer- 
cial transaction which cannot be free from a speculative^ elenuait There- 
fore it is somewhat outside the scope of tlie riual banks ; and the found- 
ation of special institutions wliicl! will undertake it has been pro])osed. 
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OFFICIAI, SoUECK. 

OC'^TCURFioimCHns Jahr-Iutcii iur J912 {Austrian Yiarbool for 1012), \ icnua 11^12 
OTHER SOURCEvS 

GrubisiC ('V ) . Vgrdruc opcrazijc kas srcdstvo /a podiguiKc <koiiomi6nk okoltiosti Dtilnuiajc 
{Agnciiltural Optraiion’i as a means of pumioUnn hunmnn /Vu/,/(''S m Dalmatia), kola, 
191 1 

ViNsKA KrI/JA o ankeh ( Hd Cnsis in Win< Piodmtmn Ripotfs of the I nquif}) Spa* 

Idto, 1900 

EEirtii: (l)K II) Dciimatmisdit Vgrarprohlotuc (/'M/wa/?an dijranRU Wmia, iqi2 


§ 1. AORICtllvTURAk ARI;A ANP IMPKOVKMENTwS 

Dalmatia is pi e-eminently an agricultural couiiliv Accoicling to 
the available statistics it had, in 1911, 642,810 inhabitants oi whom 
518,700 or 86 per cent belonged to the agricultural class Neveitheless 
Dalmatia exports no agiicnltnral piodncts, but in tact imports a laige quan- 
tity of them. In 1912 it imported 

240,500 crowns’ (i) worth of cereals 

797,300 ” " fruit and vegetables 

293,200 ” ” ” animal products 

The values of the merchandise of these respective categories exported 
were 69,^100, 133,100 and 81,900 crowns Only with respect to live stock 
did the value of exports ~ 674,000 crowns — exceed that of imjiorts — 
26,800 crowns. Thus the case of Dalmatia is the singular one of an 
agricultural country which has an agricultural production inadequate to 
its own needs. It is worth while to seek the causes of this xiheiiomenon. 


(i) I croww of gold - 


TO d. at par 
12 
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Dalmatia lias ati area of 1,283,000 hec'tares (2) distributed as follows : 


Arable land 137,238 hectares 

Vineyards 81,853 

Olive i)lan1ations 

Gardens 37.024 

Prairie-land 10,4^2 

Pasturage 562,900 

Woods 329, (>27 

Marshy lands ^>3.383 

Roads, water- courses, buildings, etCi . . . 29,000 


The terms pasturage and woods need explanation. The official statistics 
include as woods all lands once wooded, even in a somewhat remote pa.st 
and even if to-day they are bare save for occasional shrubs and bushes. 
The naiiH^ liristuiage is applied even to lands on which grass grows sparsely 
for three 01 four months of the year \Ahile foi eight 01 nine months they are 
com])Ietely bate. 

'file table we have given shows that 22 ])er cent, of the whole area is 
cultivated while 78 per cent is formed of uncultivated land. 

With res])ect to the soil's natural fertility the total aiea of Dalmatia 
can be divided into land of three categories : 

I. The hind of the first c.itegorv has an area of from 180,000 to 
200,000 hectares. It comprises Mie so-called “ polja "strips of land lying 
along the shores and the liaiiks of the water-courses. This land is excep- 
tioualh hrtile. 

2 Tiie second category includes all the wooilland and most of the 
pastureland and may be consideted to have a minimum fertility 

3. Between these two exti ernes is a third category, that of the maishj^ 
lands and the mountain slo])es. In jKhnt of natural fertility these lands ap- 
])roximatc to those of the fust category. But before they can be brought 
under cultivation preliminary measures are necessary the draining of the 
marshy lands and tlie leforestation of the mountain lands Without these 
improvements thes<.‘ lands appioximate rathei to those of tlie second cate- 
gory, remaining lauds of minimum feitilitv. 

The facts stated point to the first agricultural problem which has to 
be solved in Dalmatia, that riameh of extending tlie cultivated area. For 
this improvements of two kimis are needed --- works of draitiage and of 
reforestation. 


§ 2. Tint DISTRIBUTION OK lANJlKD PROPItRTV. 

With res])ect to the distribution of landed ])roperty Dalmatia pu'sents 
^ two extremes : properties are very large or v^er}’ small. This due to .s])e- 


(3) I hectare 2.47 acres. 
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cia] colKhtion^ in the coniitiy. The feudal rei^inie established under the 
influence of Venelian doiiiinioii, Turkish doiiiinion and Slav customs has 
been ]>iesetved until to-day 

Tlie })ro|)erties ])elony to indivnluals or to the communes, the latter 
owning altogethei 656,000 lieolares or 30 per cent, of the country's whole 
area 

vSide b} side with tlie huge ])io])erties, which aie an outcome of the 
feudal \\slem, ]no])(uties of vei> small extent have gia<lu ally been lormcd 
as follows . 

f'/) means of contracts of sale Jind purchase. The huge laiidowm is 
are not aveise from selling theii ])io])ertv, for in Dalmatia theie is almost 
alwa\s a lack of labom and \ety extensive areas an theTcfoie leit uncultiv- 
ated 

h) 1)\ nuxiiis of a distribution among niembeis of a commune of 
the communal landed propeit\. IJitheito about u.ooo hecdaies ha\'e 
thus been distiibuted 

r) by means ol eiicioachmeiits on the conmumal ])i(;pcnt\ 

Large and small pro])erties are alik(‘ often sc.itlued Small pio])iie~ 
tois generally own from thiee to fom ^piaitc r 01 hcdi-lieet.uc ])lots Laigc 
pro])rietois ofttai -j^ossess fift\ scatt( led p<uceisol land, sometimes even moie. 
Among the reasons foi this state of afiaiis are the une(|nal fertilitv ot the 
laufls, the distribution caused b^ iuheiitauce and the eueroachments 

A sundl ])ro])n(‘toi himself cultivates and ieali/a‘^ the value ol his land ; 
whereas a large proprietor nearlv alwa\s lets it The lattei himself cul- 
th\rtcs it and leah/es its ^Mlue onlv exce])tionall\ , most frequenlK in the 
south of Dalmatia, in the jiiovruce of KiUiah wlicie thei<‘ is an idmudant 
vSU])])Iy of Moiitenegrni labour 

LcirgL pio])eilies are alwa\\s let in parcels Theic^ aie two forms of 
leases , ,y) the or dinar v lease which is veiw^ laie , and h) fhe contract ol ciil 
tivation, a t>pe to which from 85 to ()o ]K‘1 cent oi the contiact^ conform 
Parcels let bv these contracts have an area of from one to thiee hectares. 

The coimmiiies, especially those in tire noiUn'in islands also let the 
arable lands wliicdi form ])ait of theii landed propert} Tlieii woods and 
pasturelauds arc used b\ all their members 

Owing to the lack of labour conseijncnt on the crnigiations of recent 
years an im])ortant amount of laud admitting of euitivation is l\ing fal- 
low . 

The distribution of landed ])ro])eity, as this lias i)een ex])lained, and 
the method by which it is cultivated, bring us to thiec^ further agrarian 
problems those namely, of 1) the farming contract, 2) the distribution of 
comiiumal landed property, and 3) the redivision of lands 
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^ 'Pill FARMING CONIRALI 


ThT=^ tonttiUt IS fiom 1 ki; il point of view a lease sui A\hcicas 

iioni in uouonne point of \iew it 111 1> be u girded as imjiosinc: a shejlitlv 
moditied lend il tuune 

It^ eonlcnl is i-* follow-. 

I Tlu ])ro])]ietor lets to the cultiv itor the land when it is still 
hiiiR waste The eultiv i1or imist theicloie bring i 1 under cultu ition 
before he eaii 1 irm it 

a Tile dm ition of the conti ict depends on the duiation oi eieips 
Whe u grim is gtown it is fioni oik to two \eais ni the ease e>f \ me > aids 
from t\\eut\ Ine to filt\ \e ns 

, Tht eoiitr u t obliges llie lessee to gne‘ i ])art of the gioss pioducts 
geneidh i 411 nUi to llu ])roprKtot 

Snell IS the eonlent e>i the normrl ind most nsiul te])e of eoutraed, 
1 \ee ])tioii ill\ theie ue deMitions (lom it as reguds “the dinalioii of the 
1( <ise md It te’^ms 

The m< st import ml results ot sueh e^emtriets are 

(') 1 \te nsu I i^rie uh me 

/) Ihtlienhies unfoitmutelr too freepunt irismg between tin T»ro- 
]irirtoi md tin k'-sce 

vSinet the lessc n obliged to nude’* i shrre of the gloss jiroduets to 
the. pio[)ii(toi lie does no more thin eiiltu ite the 1 md ein the exlensue 
system ie)i o1h*rwis( h( would hi\e togne the pro]nietor iH oi almost all 
its net Me Id m\ 111 ^ to t lu 1 iw is to a re nt il whu h isk ss 1h in pio]> iition ite 
I \tensi\e L^Tienltme is laeihtitu] b\ the tiet tint '♦^he lessee is as a rule 
Inmsell <i sm ill ])ro])iKtoi It is tlu relore entireh te) Ins mte n st to enlti- 
\ ite Ills own pio])ert\ lirsl an<l the 1 md he u nts is in eoiise epu nee often 
not c n)ti\ ate d m time 

The lessee lo >ks n]K)n the ]>to]>rut()T as a ]iat isite" v\he> stc ds from 
him i])irtoi his]irodnets He theufore seeks b\ e\er> means m his ])ower 
to take b lek what he eonsiderslo ha\e been tobbeel tienu hmi 

^bemt iSo| an event occurud wlneh lesulted m tlie superse ssion of a 
fair inimbe r oi f umiug ce)ntiaets b\ ordniar\ k ises 

Towiiels iSe)othe pip Hove la a]>])eaied m tke eenmtrv tlra Inalh the 
\me\auls of Dalmatia wcie ekvistated This lact m itself ammlled the" 
contraets lek \ ml to them 1 \<i\whcre peo])le began to lejdiee the mdi 
genons vine with the ^mencan varictv Plant i1 ion howev e 1 neeessitited 
laiger e^Npenditnu' Contraets of least" are more easdv alaoted tii m 
fanning e out rae Is to ])laut it unis e)t this kind and so it came ibout tint 
a imstortune piodneed ge^od ustdl ^ The f inmnv eontraet^ ^veie ledne d 
hy 20 ]>en e\nl 
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§ 4. Di^trihution or commt^nal landed proi^erty. 

The communal ])i()])ert3^ has an area of 656,000 hcc'tares. Iti? gieater 
pait, tliat is about 55 per cent. , is pasturelancL Woodland constitutes 50 per 
cent, and the rest is arable land. The 'words woodland and pastureland 
must be given the denotation we liav(‘ already explained. 

On the pastureland the animals of all the mt'inbers of a commune are 
pastured. In the woods animals are pastuied and wood is cut. In this 
connection woodcutting properl}^ sO'Called must be distinguislu d fiom the 
gathering of leaves for forage Woodcutting is undertaken without any 
method anti the i(\sult is real devastation. 

Arable land is let by farming contiaets. This generally takes ])lace 
in the islands of the north Culti\atois settk^d on land belonging to 
the coninnmes enjoy sliglitly better conditions tlian those on juiAsate land. 
In its capacity as ])io]nietor the commune is satisfied with little, as a rule 
one seventh of the yield eoiiveitetl into ca^h. 

Communal projierty eon.stitutes an inexhaustible souict‘ of controversy 
among the members ot one commune and among adjacent communes. In 
a government rejiort of 1870 it was said to jiiodnce a little gr.iss and many 
lawsuits The sliejdierds aie 'well armed while tliev pasture tludi flocks 
and are almost always at war with members of their commum or wath 
the shepheuds of adjacent coinmnnes. 

Commimal piojiert} is being more and 11101 e reduced m extent by en- 
croachments on the part of those membeis of coinimines who are jnotecled 
by the conmiuiial council. These are declared to be luoprietors after tliey 
have been occujners foi a certain number of years jiut it is not rare for 
a second encroachnnait to su]>crsGde the first 011 the occasion of a change in 
the communal council. 

Until 1850 the communes paid no taxes on theii pro])erty because 
their members paid a tax as usufruct cries. From 1850 the State placed a 
land tax on the communal jirojierty and the conlnbution of the Ussufructories 
was thereafter jiaid to the coniimines. 

Until 1850 no change was introduced into communal property. In 
that year, after the cadaster had been established, it bt“came liable, as has 
been ^aid, to the land tax. In the sam(‘ year occurred the first hcheme for 
the distribution of coinmnnal property to the members of communes. 
There have been many subsequent and similar schemes. 

Tmr twa*nty-six years none of them produced any effect ; but on 
27 IMarcli 1876 they had an important result, namely the promulgation of 
the law on the distribution of communal property. 

The terms of this law are as follows : 

1. The distribution of communal piopci-f}^ is optional. Kvery com- 
mune may either distribute it or retain it as communal. 

2. Distribution is made on the following conditions : 

a) A majority of the communal council must have voted in favour 
of a proposed distribution. 
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b) It nuist he accepted by au absolute majority of all the iuhabi- 
tantvS registered bv the census of the commune. 

3. The distribution among the nieuibers <;f the commune will be 
niacle by the communal authorities, assisted by a survevor. 

4. Belore a di'^tiibution is made the land which it should not affect, 
that is the land which will remain the commune's property, will be 
surrounded by a hedge. 

Hitherto rj,ooo hc‘clares have been distributed in fourteen communes, 
in accordance with thi^ law. 


§ 5. Rkdivisiox. 

We will devote a few wcfrds to the problem of redivision 

It has already been said that landed property in Dalmatia is too much 
scatter (‘d, many ])iopnetors owning from fifty to eighty jiarcels of land 

In view of this state of affairs redivision w'ould be very useful. It 
is howev^cr vei} rarely jrroposed and the law on subidvision promirlg ited 
in 1883 has never been a])plred. The reason for these circumstances is 
not hard to seek. 

The iiroblems of tin* farming contracts and of the distiibirtion of 
landed propeii \ art' distinct. That of division cannot how^ever be solv^ed 
finally, in vi(‘W' ol cMstnig agrarian relations, until alter the two iormer. 
If a redivision w'cre to be undci taken today it could be onlv })rovisional 
and v\onld have t<> be renewed alter the other twa^ problems ha<l been 
solved. 

Owing to such dc'pendimce on other qiK^stion*' redivision cannot be 
considered 111 isolation. Redivision was last proposed in rciro by Deputy 
Sununcitch, wdio sugg(\sted that it should be undertaken simultaneously 
with the solution of the problems of the farming contracts and of the 
di'-tribution of communal pngKrt^g 
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KARM TENANCY IN THE UNITED vSTATEvS 


by Piof. Hi'ntjamin H Hibbard, 
Un>vtf$tiv of W tsc'tiisin 


Introduction. 

So far as llie authentic histoiy of tenancy in the United States is 
concerned it may be said to bej<in with the year i8So since at that time the 
fitst tcjianc}^ census was t<ik(m. The |)eicentae:e of taims o])erated by ten- 
ants for the four census years, by divisions, wete as follows : 



IQIO 


1890 

1880 

United States 


!5 .5 

28.4 

^5-5 

North Atlantic division . 

18.2 

20.8 

18.4 

ib.o 

South Atlantic division . 


44.2 

8«-5 

36.1 

North Central division . . 

28.9 

27.9 


20.5 

South Central division. . 

S17 

48.() 

3''^- 3 

36.2 

Western division .... 

14.1 

iO.() 

12.1 

14.0 


It will be seen that in itS8o, about one in four farms wais o])eTated by a 
tenant ; in 1910 almost two out of live were in the tenant group. Unques- 
tionably the ]n'0])ortion is somewhat higher by this time than it wais six 
years ago. The number of tenant farms increa^ed i jo per cent, during the 
thirty year period coveredby the statistics, whde during the same time there 
was an increase of 1 )ut 34 per cent, in tlie number of farms worked by owners. 
At these dis])ropoilionate rates of increase it will take but another three 
decades to result in a larger number of tenants than landowning farmers, thus 
making us unmistakably a nation of tenants and landh)rds. It is, however, 
by no means certain that the proportion of tenants will continue to show an 
uninterrupted increase. In fact the increase has already ceased, and a turn 
in the othei direction been made, according to the last census, in twelve 
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of the oldei States. There was also a decrease in tenancy })ercen~ 
tages in several of tlie newer States but the significance of the change 
in these States is different from that in the oUlet settled ])art of the 
country. 

Tenancy reaches its highCvSt ])oint in the cotton belt. For instance in 
Georgia two thirds of all farms are rented. The i)ercentag(‘ is also high in 
the corn belt ; in Illinois over two fifths of the farms are rented, and largely 
in tlie best part of the State. 

It is, the3i, plain that tlu* growth of tmancy in the Ignited States has for 
at Itnst three decades been rapid. Before the year 1 880, there had undoubt- 
edly been a much lc‘ss ra})id growth, yet it had reached important j>ropor- 
tions nevertheless. The quc'^tion may very ])io])erly be a‘-ke<l why so many 
farms should lx* farmed by’ otheis than their owners. ICspecially is this 
a ])ertiuent fpiestion in ^’iew' of the fact that wdthin a half century^ the federal 
gotau'nment has dis])osed of imnnaise tmcts of public domain on terms 
so fa\ ourabh* as to make owiieishi]) easy and the nc‘cessity of renting laud 
(d a landlord remobs v^everal htuidred million acres of land have within 
a halfcenlinv either been granted free of chaige to the settlet , oi sold at 
such low ])riccs to suggest a gift. And this ]>lan of disposing of the laud was 
with the ('onscious idea of ])atting land into the hands of tlie men wdio 
sliould acpuiie it for tlieii <nvn use. And yet ii])OU much f)f the land gix'en 
awaiy, or sold fi^t s ])eT acre during the .seventies or the eighties, 

are now to Ix' found tenants, in many ijistances as many tenants as 
ow uers. 

ddie causes of this lemarkable develojmient of a tenant class, if class 
it nia>' ])e called, aie com])lex. In tin* first place it may be renunked that 
very few American larmers ]>reter to be tenants lather than cwmers. So far 
as the man on tlu* farm is conceiiicHl he is (‘it her the owaier ot a ])rospe('tive 
ownei . The young man e\]>(‘( ts to lent land, but alway’s with the lio])e and 
the expectation that the teiiaucv will lead to ownership. Idinueis remain 
tenants because tlu'y find the price of land high, or sometime, > it may’ mean 
that the ]>iice of the larm is liigh not so much Ix^cause* of high price per acre 
as because it re(juires manv acres to make an ellicicut unit. High price per 
acre W’ould rule in the case of truck tanning land, in fruit land, iirigated 
districts, or in general farm land irmt a great cityx High cost oi the farm 
as a wliole, due primarily to great size, W’ould obtain in the wheat bell ami 
still more in the gra/ang belt. But whichever the cause, the fact remains 
that it is no c-*asy’ matter for a y’onng man to gain })os.sessiou of a farm vvorth 
.810,000 to 8-10,000. Sonu'body’ must make a considerable pavment on a 
farm of this kind before the ownier is williig to take a mortgage foi the 
balance, or a bank is willing to advance the funds, 

K early tw'o thirds of th(‘ farms rented are rented foi a share ui the pro- 
duct. (Hit of each hundred farms, twenty- four are rented in whole 01 in 
part on shares, and thirteen are rented foi cash. The camh icnt a.s used in 
the census figures efix^s not always mc^ans actual money', but instead signifies 
some other form of fixed payment, such as a .specified (juantity of cotton. It 
cannot be said that one fimn of rent jiaynuent is good and the other bad, 
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or that one is even better than the other. There are, however, advantages 
of each from the standpoint of both landlord and tenant. For instance cash 
rent is simpler ; there is no room for disagreement as to amount, or as to 
time of payment. It is supposed that cash payment of rent signifies a more 
independent position of the tenant. He is free to do as he pleases in many 
particulars. Under the condition of cash rent the landlord as a rule exer- 
cises relatively little control over the management of the farm. In fact 
inability or unwillingness to do so is a prime reason on his part for prefer- 
ring cash, even though somewhat less in amount than share rent. The prob- 
lem to the landlord of sales of produce is eliminated in the case of cash pay- 
ment, and all fear of an unfair division eliminated. 

On the contrarr^ there are many advantages to both parties in the shar- 
ing of the income, The tenant runs less risk, since in case of a failure or 
partial faihire of crops, he is permitted to pay a rental proportionate to the 
income instead of a cash charge much beyond it. Moreover, it requires 
less capital on the tenaid's part to start farming on shares since under 
these circumstances he furnishes but half, or possibly some other fraction, 
of the live stock, feed, and seed needed. As an offset to these adv^antages 
the tenant has less freedom of choice in running the fann, though he has the 
advantage of the landlord's more mature judgement Control over the 
farm and its management is one of the foremost reasons for ]>referring to let 
land out on shares instead of for cash. It is the general belief on tlie i)aTt 
of landlords that on an average the returns are greater in the case of share 
than of cash rent. This is unquestionably true when prices of produce are 
above normal, or during a })eriod of lising prices such as has obtained during 
the past fifteen or twenty years. For twenty years after the first tenancy 
census was taken cash rent gained much more rapidly than share rent and 
it looked as though it was to become the prevailing system. Then came the 
census of iqio, with the information that cash rented farms had increased in 
number but half as rapidly as those rented for a share. This was so pro- 
nounced a change as to call for an explanation. While other factors may 
have entered, the outstanding one seems to be that with the rise in prices 
of farm produce the share going to the landlord increased rapidly, so rapidly 
in fact that it was hard to pull cash rent up to the same level. As a conse- 
quence landlords were anxious to change from the cash to the share system. 
Tenants, although not usually so anxious for the change, would acquiesce 
rather than run the risk on a much increased cash basis. Even the weather 
may have played a part, since a prolonged series of wet years made crops 
certain in many districts and caused a cliange in the minds of tenants in 
favour of share payment. The most encouraging form of tenancy is where 
landlord and tenant share in both management and income, becoming as 
it were partners. 
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§ I. Length of tenancies. 

According to the best information available a tenant stays on a given 
farm hardly three years. The share tenants move a little oftcner than do 
those paying cash. In contrast to the short period of occn])ancy by ten- 
ants the farms o])era bed by owners are held by a given owner ])robably about 
sixteen years. Thus even the owmers are not in the habit of staying on the 
same farm permanently. It must be remembered that America is a new 
country, and that there is still a strong tendency among farmers to move 
west and take advantage of the cheaper price of land. Likewise there are 
many small farms sold in order to purchase larger ones As a result the farm 
population at best is not extremely stable. 

Tenants are continually on the move because of a variety of circum- 
stances. Many times it has ])een said that the short lease is the curse of 
American tenant farming But the short lease is the result rather than the 
cause of evils. American farm land has been rising ra^^idly in value It has 
been, in consc(]iience, for sale. As a lesult of these facts many a farm chang- 
ers occupants because of a change in ownership, and the owner, so long as 
he holds the farm for sale, is bound to lease it for short periods of time. 

Another important cause of short tenures is the fact that the tenants are 
themselves de\elo])iug into farm owners In the normal course of events 
a young man starts farming on a small scale, and therefore w^ant*^ a small 
farm A few' years later he is better satisfied with a somewhat larger farm, 
and hence moves if he finds an ofiportunity, as he usually docs. But fully 
as im])OTtaut as the desire to rent a bigger farm is the prospect of owning 
a farm for himself Tlie rate at which tenants become ow^ners is growing 
somewhat slower. Nevertheless the great majority of those who stay in the 
farming business a lifetime manage by some means to become landowners. 
Of all farmers below the age of twenty-five, over three fourths are tenants, 
W'hereas oi those over sixty-five years of age about six sevenths are owners. 
It is thus plain that the short ]>criods of occuj)ancy of farms by tenants is 
in no small measure due to the constant rise of tenants to ownership on their 
own account. 


§^2. Speculation and tenancy. 

Very closely related to length of tenure and to the amount of tenancy 
is s[)eculation in land. From the veiy^ beginning of the public land policies 
of the country speculation on the part of individuals has played a maior 
role. The cheap government price has always been tempting to investors, 
and rare indeed is the case of land which has not been held man}’ years 
primarily for the rise in value. This speculative period has lasted well 
beyond the early years when land was cheap, and mainly unused. It pre- 
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vails to a great extent throughout the country today. The speculator 
wants to get what he can out of the land while he holds it and thus puts it 
on the market for rent. lie is even willing to take a very moderate ren- 
tal rather than not let it at all, and above all he wall not tie his own hands 
with a long lease. In parts of the grain belt where speculation has reached 
its greatest development half of the farms are rented. Tlie landlords when 
asketl whether or not the investment is a paying one are likely to reply that 
the rise in land values makes it pa>, though rent alone would not. So long 
as land continues to ri^e in vahtc, so long will it be the object of sj)ecula- 
tion, and so long as non-fanners are tempted to buy it for s]>eculation, so 
long again will it be offered for rent. The relationship between specula- 
tion and rent is a close om*. Test the reasoning concerning this ])oint seem 
to be unduly deductive it may be said that in the older parts of the United 
vStates, where the rise in values has become much less ra])id than formerly, 
and especially much less rapid than in the Middle West, the percentage of 
tenancy is in the first place lower than a few yeais ago, and in the vsec<md 
place decidedly low'er than in the latter section. I\l()reover, in Euro] )e where 
farm land is much more stable in value than in America, tenures are likewise 
more j- table. So long as there are such s]>lcndid op})oii: unities for profitable 
investments to be made in American farm lands, theie is sure to 1)c ti conti- 
nuation or even an increase in the ])roj)()rti()n of farms owned by one class 
and o})erated by another. 


§ 3 . Tenancy and types of agrtcuetitre. 


The evidence is abundant to show that tenancy follows as the natur- 
al outcome of conditions, and one of the most important of the conditions 
is the character of the agriculture in practice. The tenant is transient. 
Consequently he is bound to ada]>t himself to an environment which ad- 
mits of relatively easy shifts. He must get into the routine quickly on 
arrival at liis new^ home, and must be able to take liis ])ossessions along with 
him from the farni he is leaving. This means that he owns relatively little 
live stock, that he plants few perennials or biennials, that he invests little 
money in fertilizers or sub- soil ploughs. The tenants deal wdth animals and 
crops that can be made to yield their increase within twelve months. In 
the truck districts they grow tomatoes, but not a’feparagus ; potatoes, but 
not ihubarb. What the tenant wants is a chance to sow, harvest and seD, 
all within a year. It is therefore not surprising that tenancy is most pre- 
valent in the greatest cotton, corn, and wheat districts. In the cotton belt 
all things seem to cons])ire to divorce the ownersliip from the tillage of the 
soil. The crop is given within the year ; it requires but little capital on 
the part of the tenant, and but little improvement in the way of buildings 
and fences on the ])art of the land level. In the corn belt the broad acres 
capable of cultivation on a wholesale plan, with the prospect of much pro- 
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duce for the market within a few months, appeal strongly to the man who 
can command relatively more labour than capital. 

The northern tenant is a grain producer and grain seller. He produces 
more grain of every kind than is produced by the landowning farmer. This 
means that the tenant raises less of the crops used for feeding young stock, 
such as hay and ]')asture crops. The grain which he raise.s ha^^ two main mar- 
kets. Oni' market i.^ the city ; the other is the neighbf)uring farmer who feeds 
stock, feeds more grain than he can raise. 

The tenant does not go extensively into such business as dairying 
and for ver>’ obvious and im]X)rtant reasons. He must have, in ortler to 
do dairying successfully, well e(pupped barns, milk house, fences and the 
like. The landlord does not care to furnish facilities of this kind, especially 
the landlord who holds tlx* farm mainly tor speculation. C)i again the land- 
lord who lives at a distance from the farm hesistates to ])ut up many improve- 
ments of this kind because of the rapid deterioration in careless hands, and 
many tenants are caieless with ])roperty which is not their own. Another 
reavSon why tenants do not care especially to go into a business like dairying 
is because it makes it nuich harder to move and adjust themselves to farms, 
barns, and surroundings, such as they are likely' to find in another neigh- 
bourhood. llymoving they may not only be obliged to put u]) witli equip- 
ment less aclequate, but they^ may, by^ going ten miles, get aw%ay from market- 
ing opportunities, such as milk routes, creameries, or cheese factories. 
The tenant is not a cattk* feeder because oi lack of capital required in hand- 
ling the business, and lack of equipment for handling the cattle and the 
feed. 

The tenant seldom goes into sjiecialized farming such as fruit growing. 
Fruit glowing is a continuous piocess extending over some years The ten- 
ant has no security of tenure such as to warrant investment in trees, shrubs 
and labour such ns fruit growing requires Neither (1(X‘s he ha\T charac- 
ter, habits and skill so developed as to make it desirable to lease him a 
fruit farm wliich has already been put into shape. The chances aie that 
he will be much more interested in the crop in sight than in subsequent 
harvests. Onty two to four per cent, of the citrus fniits are grow n by ten- 
ants and an unimportant part of the coinmeicially\growai aiqdes are so pro- 
duced. vSpccialixed farming, such as tobacco or vegetable growing, lends 
itself very well to tenant conditions, since these crops require little equip- 
ment, and but few months. 

vSumming up the question of the relation of tyq:)e of agriculture to 
tenancy, it appears that the tenant is an exploiter of the soil. He does a 
hand-to-mouth business, and not much may be expected of the farmer 
whose interests in the farm begin and end within a space of tw^o oi three 
years. 

Relative Profits Made by Tenants and Landowning Farmer^;. 

It is usually taken for granted that tenants are poor. As shown above 
they have not accumulated a great deal of property from thcii own opera- 
tions. Not a great many young farmers inherit a fortune, and even should 
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they inherit a considerable amount of property it is likely to fall into their 
hands in middle life , not when they are making a beginning as farmers. The 
tenant is, without doubt, in most cases a poor man. However, he is not 
doomed to remain a poor man always. Somewhat surprising was the result 
of a government survey made a few years ago into the condition of over 
seven hundred representative farmers in several northern States. It appears 
from this surveyjthat tenants make a larger labour income than do landown- 
ing farmers. This is another way of saying that under present conditions 
and circumstances farming as a business does not return a large percentage 
on the investment. In other words, land rentals have been capitalized at a 
low rate of interest and in consequence land values are high. Rentals do not 
rise as readily as the selling value of land and, therefore, other things being 
equal, it is cheaper to rent land than to buy it. Of course, other things are 
by no means equal, and it would be hazardous to say that it is better to rent 
than to buy, but it is safe to say that one must pay for the advantages of 
owning land. The tenants have more to show for a year's work, so far as 
immediate income is concerned, than have farmers who own the land they 
work. This is true if five per cent, interest be charged on the investment in 
land . Turning the problem around, it may be shown that, since the landowner 
earns fully as much as a labourer as does the tenant, he has but three to three 
and a half per cent, inteiest on his investment. This .suggests strongly that 
the prices of land are too high, and that a farmer will do better to rent than 
to buy However, land is still rLing in value, especially in the parts of the 
country where tenancy is prevalent, and the ownei has the advantage of 
the increase in value while the tenant does not. Add to this the great ad- 
vantage in having control over the operations of a farm for a considerable 
period of years, the satisfaction of staying in one place and building up a 
business, and, all told, it suggests caution in advising a man who is able to 
buy to refrain from doing so. The labour income of the tenant is indeed 
larger than that of the landowning farmer, but the accumulated wealth the 
end of a few years is larger in the case of the landowner. 


§ 4. ReEATION Of TENANCY TO PERMANENT AGRICUETURE. 


The question may well be asked whether tenancy is or is not compatible 
with the maintenance of soil fertility. In England it has been found pos- 
sible to keep the soil up to its best over several generations of a landlord- 
tenant sy.stem. But in England the landlords are neither retired farmers, 
hoping to leave as large an estate in immediate value as possible, nor yet 
are they s])eailators who hope to make a sale at an advanced price. The 
interest of the landlord in the land is a permanent one, and as a corollary 
to this the interest of the tenant in the land is hardly less permanent. The 
tenant moves very infrequently and has no hope, usually no desire, to buy 
land. As the tenant does desire to have the land continue to yield well, 
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he is willing to make investments to that end, but he does not want to lose 
the investment in the event of leaving the farm. In America we have hardly 
reached the point of taking such matters into consideration. First, the land- 
lord usually owns the farm but a decade or two, and the soil will not be greatly 
depleted in so short a time. Secondly, the tenant who is to stay but a 
quarter of a decade can hardly take any profound interest in building up 
the soil. Thus the arrangement which most often obtains impels neither 
landlord nor tenant to take a great deal of interest in permanent agriculture. 
The landlord expects to sell the land ; the tenant expects to leave it. Very 
little is invested in fertilizers throughout the grain belt ; the tenant very 
rarely puts any sort of improvement upon the land. Hence, there is but 
little over which to debate concerning rights when the farm changes hands. 

It cannot be held that the fertility is being maintained on the great ma* 
jority of rented farms In the \ ery best parts of the country the contrary is 
the case. True, the census reports show that tenants raise about as much 
grain per acre as is raised by the owners. This is accounted for in part by 
the fact that the tenant farms are not a separate group always rented, as 
distinguished from and her group always operated by owners'. There is a 
good deal of interchange. But after aU, the fact that the tenants raise about 
as nmeh produce per acre as tlie owners ])roves too much. The tenant 
sells a large part of his produce in the bulky form of field cro])s, and this in 
itself must eventually result in soil depletion, The tenant has decidedly less 
interest in soil maintenance than ha^ the landlord, and the landlorcVs in- 
terest under present conditions is little enough. When stable values elimi- 
nate the sj^eciilator^and when few farmers can retire on the strength of unearn- 
ed inclement gains, then we shall have a class of landlords who take a 
more fundamental interest in the soil and likewise a class of tenants who 
can afford to co-operate in the up-building of better farming. 

The laws at present do not protect the tenant in his right to improve- 
ments. On the other hand it is a rare thing for the tenant to wish to make 
improvements. He may complain because improv^ements are inade(piate, 
he may urge the landlord to improve; more likely he will move to another 
farm if conditions are found to be to bad. But that he should put im])iove- 
ments of any sort on the farm will seldom occur to an American tenant. 
Should laws be made protecting the tenant in this right, it is more than likely 
that gradually tenants would begin a new regime of land ini])tovement, but 
it would never progress far while the tenure is, on an average, so short. 


§ 5. I'ENANCy AND MARKETING TKOBEEMS. 


One of the worst of the tenant evils is the helpless condition in which the 
tenant is placed with respect to marketing. It is folly to proceed with pro- 
cesses leading always to greater production without taking the marketing 
pos^bilities into account. The tenant is a ])oor bargainer in the market be- 
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Cfuise .so often he is forced to sell almost immediately. In the South the cot- 
ton tenant is nearly always in debt for the supplies of the year, and his obli- 
e:ations are due i October, or i November. This means that he must sell 
his cotton almost at the earliest possible moment after it is han^ested. In 
farmers' organizations the tenants are very poorly represented. An inves- 
tigation made a year ago showed that in sections of the grain belt, where 
tenants are almost as numerous as owners and substantially always 
grain sellers, the membership in co-operative companies was but one fourth 
tenants. This means that only half as high a proportion of tenants as 
owners belonged to the mark(‘ting organizations. In other words while ten- 
ants <^ell more gi ain than owners, there are three owners to one tenant in 
the .-.el ling companv. 

Tenants as a class are seldom found in organizations. They do not 
join since they are so likely to move, or on account of lack of money, or 
again on account of indifference. 

Tenants are ])oor community members. It is not their fault alto- 
gether but rather the fault of the system. They cannot be good community 
members in ver^" solid ways since that implies investment, and for a tenant 
to invest in schools, roads or churches means an investment for which he 
gets no title. When a farm owner sells out, he sells his right to community 
investments along with the farm. When a tenant moves he takes his ])er- 
sonal property along with him, and if he has any interest in community 
property he leaves it behind As a result lie is usually careful that little 
is created to be so left. 


§ 6. The outlook. 


What then is the outkxik? Is America doomed to become a nation of 
landlords and tenants ? True, the proportion of tenants is on the increase, but 
not in quite all sections. Neither is theic an increase in tenancy in all 
kinds of farming. Another fact that is fairly encouraging is that along with 
the increase in tenancy there is little tendency toward centralization in land 
ownership. In about bo per cent, of the instances of tenancy the owner of 
the farm owns but the one And moreover the tenant farms differ little 
in size from owned farms. Thus landlords own but little more land than is 
owned by an equal number of landowning farmers. Of course there are 
many important and unfortunate exceptions to this. Such exceptions 
are found oftener than anywhere else in the cotton belt, where the owner- 
ship of several farms by one man is not uncommon. 

Tenancy has often been called a step in the agricultural ladder. The 
figure of speech is a very good one, since the majority of tenants rise 
to ownership. However the step is a more difficult one to take now than it 
was a decade or a qtiarter century ago. Should it continue to become more 
difficult for another generation, we must eventually face the fact of a tenant 
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class, a class which can hardly be said to exist outside of the coloured popu-' 
latiou of the vSouth. 

The tide will turn in favour of ownership if ever we reach the stage where 
the speculative value of land disapj^ears , where few farmers are able to 
retire on the basis of wealth accruing through unearned increment ; and 
where, theiefore, land is worth a sum based on its productivity. 

This is on the assumption that a system of agricultural credit favourable 
to the farmers will in the meantime be worked out. One of the main rea- 
sons why it se(‘nis safe to suggest that these conditions will result in owner- 
ship rather than tenancy is because it is not likely that any system will soon 
be devised whereby the fertility of the soil will be as well conserved under 
»a tenant system as under a system of ownership. 



MISCErXANEOUS INFORMATION 
RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN GENERAL- 


AUSTRALIA 


I,AND SE'XIXEMBNT IN 1915-IQ16 

New South Wales — The annual report of the Lands Department 
for the year ending 30 June 1916 shows that in that year 2,279,417 acres 
of land became available for settlement in New South Wales Areas 
aggregating 1,345,218 acres were withdrawn from long leases and 535,478 
acres were resumed Four estates were acquired under the Closer Set- 
tlement Acts In all thirty-four estates, providing 1660 farms, were ac- 
quired Forty-six of these farms, comprising 41 ,(>37 acres, were vacant on 
30 June 1916 

The following figures show the progress of settlement on the various 
estates acqmred under the Closer Settlement Acts — Number of farms 
allotted, 1609 , area allotted, 748,573 acres , persons resident, 7,410 , area 
prepared for cultivation, 357,591 acres , value of improvements, £1,149,802; 
value of plant and machinery, £326,844 , number of horses, 17,584 , sheep, 
191,924 , cattle 12,610 

* The rej)ort of the Western Land Board states that, owing to the con- 
tinuance of drought and the absence of so many men at the war, there 
was little demand for land in the western division vSeven new leases were 
issued and concerned an aggregate area of 29,936 acres The receipts for 
the year amounted to £90,073 and the expenditure to £10,518. 

Victoria - As regards Victoria the report of the Lands Department 
for the year ending 30 June 1916 states that the absence on militarj^ service 
of a large proportion of the young men of the State was a grave deterrent 
to new settlement The following figures show its progress in the year * 
— 568 holdings aggregating 101,556 acres, exclusive of Mallee land, new- 
ly selected , 238 holdings of Malice land, aggregating 140,325 acres, newly 
selected , 146 holdings aggregating 46,522 acres selected out of grazing 
area leaseholds , 179 holdings aggregating -3,175 acres converted to selec- 
tion tenure. 

There was an appreciable decline in the demand for Maltee land. 

It was hoped in the early part of the year that the excseptionally 
large wheat harvesi: would result in considerable payments of the arrears 
of rent due to the department, but against this the war conditions 
operated. These arrears on 30 June 1915 were on crown lands, £49,233 
18s. and on Mallee lands £127,184 is, $d,; and on 30 June 1916 they 
were £45,141 on crown lands and £140,060 on Mallee lands. Not less 
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than one third of the amount advanced for the purchase of seed and fodder 
should have been a charge on the returns of 1915-1916, but the ministry 
decided to make no deduction from the advance of 2 s. 6 d. a bushel, and to 
defer the collection of instalments until a further amount, or dividend, 
should have been paid. This concession seriously reduced the amount 
received as repayment of advances. Up to the end of the financial year 
a sum of £95,535 was repaid out of the total sum of money lent in the pre- 
vious year, £516,000. Of the balance one tliird is payable from the 1916 
harvest and one tliird may be carried on to the next year. For the year 
1916 the number of crop liens registered was 3,032. 


BRITISH INDIA. 

THF COnONT/.lTlON Or CANAE EANIXS IN '1 HE PUNJAB — Van linuRrx Henr> t 
in Jill IropiLal Igmulfittisi Vo] XEVH , No b, Ptradt-niya (Cl\ 1 <>h), Ptccnilxr 1916 

The south western Punjab is part of a vast desert which may be said 
to extend from the Sahara to Manchuria. It supported only a sparse and 
nomadic po]:)ulatiou until 1849, when the British annexed this part of the 
Punjab, and colonization of its desert wastes was not seriously thought of 
until 1885 when a polic3^ of canal irrigation was initiated. 

P'ive great perennial canals, wliich together iirigate a wheat area lather 
more than twice the size of Ceylon, were then taken in hand. One of them, 
completed in 1892, commands three and a third million acres, three fourths 
of such area being State jnoperty, and irrigates over two and a half mil- 
lion acres a year. The capital ex|)ended on it was 300 lacs of ru])ees (i) 
which now" bring in interest at the average rate oi about 28 per cent An- 
other canal which was finished about 1911 irrigates some three quarters of 
a million acres and jiays interest on the capital invested in it at the rate of 
more than xo |)er cent. 

Before 1892 the population of the Lyallpur district could not have been 
more than 2,000 In 1912 it had increased to over 850,000. 

To settle so large an agricultural population w^as no easy matter. The 
problem needed wise statesmanship, a ver>' intimate knowledge of the peas- 
ant farmer and his ideas, enthusiasm and a kindly sympathy. I'hat these 
are of more importance than the princijiles on vvhich projects and schemes 
were based shoidd be emphasized. Thus Sir James Doiiie writes : — The 
colonies have been admirable training ground for the ablest of the younger 
Punjab officers. It was necessary to give them a pretty free band, the woik 
was novel and important, and involved great responsibilities. IVliile he 
was controlled from outside, the colony officer inside his colony had to be 
a benevolent autocrat. Autocracy is tolerable when the autocrat is con- 
tent to be also the servant of his people, and in this respect the Punjab offi- 
cers did not show themselves lacking 


(I) I lac ^ 1, 00, 00c rtii)ees ; x rui>ce is 
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It must not be thought that no mistakes were made, for the problems 
were novel and at times very difficult. Nor must it be thought that there 
were no setbacks. Plague invaded the province in 1897 and broke out 
virulently in the canal districts in 1904 and 1907. Outbreaks of cholera 
were also frequent. In 1905 crops were injured by frost and almost the 
whole crop of cotton was destroyed by the boll- worm. 

The settlement scheme has now passed the experimental stage and 
stands out as one of the most notable achievements of British adniinivStra- 
tion in India. 

Sir James Ly all’s name will alwa5’^s be associated with this work. He 
gave his conception of a scheme of colonization thus : — " An attempt 
should be made to establish CvStates owned by bodies of peasant propietons. 
[The Punjab is chiefly a country of small holdings]. In the eastern part 
of the Punjab and in the sub-Himalayan tracts there are found not infre- 
quently villages ])eopled by agriculturists of the best type, wlio have in- 
creased in numbers until the lands which they own are insufficient for their 
su}q)ort ; often the owners of such estates have been accustomed to culti- 
vate as tenants in neighbouring villages. But, owing to the owners of 
those villages now requiring the lands for themselves, (they) are gradually 
being ejected. It would improve the general condition... if some of the 
proprietors would emigrate to other countries... A number of men of 
this class might be induced to settle in the Oujranwala Bar by being allowed 
to migrate in bodies... formed by themselves, and by the promise on cer- 
tain conditions of grants of land ... The experiment might be tried in the 
following way. .. (lo to places in the thickly populated divStricts, where 
groups of adjacent villages arc owned by men of the same clan, and.... search 
among them for men of some amount of enterprise, capital and influence, 

and ask such men to load down bodies of men of their own clan to the 

government lands irrigated by the canal. Well selected blocks would be 
made over to the bodies so migrating. The leader of the colony would 
be given an interest in its success not only by receiving a share in the pro- 
prietorship but also by his being made headman of the new estate 

Sir James Lyall thought it essential to preserve the tradition of the 
Punjab as a country of peasant farmers He however made three kinds 
of grants. Yeoman grants ” were to attract a class above the ordinary 
peasantry ~ the middle class. '' Capitalist ” holdings were granted so as 
to supply natural leaders for the new society It is interesting to note 
that yeoman and capitalist grants have been given up. Grants of land 
to native officials for meritorious service are condemned as a result of ex- 
perience. Grants are occasionally made, however, to mfembers of the her- 
editary landed gentry. The peasant fanners’ settlements were most suc- 
cessful, and from settlers on them leaders and captains of industry are 
gradually arising. 

The system of allocating land now approved is to give each peasant 
a rectangle of twenty-five acres. On fulfilling the conditions of the lease 
he can, after five years, acquire a permanent right of occupancy, which can 
be converted into ownersliip if he pay the market value of the land, as de- 
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duccd from auction sales, less a fixed percentage. The purchase money 
may be paid in instalments which may extend over thirty years. Until 
it is paid the settler remains a tenant, and pays R. l an acre, in addition to 
water rales, land revenue and cesses. 

The pioneering attempts to colonize the land allowed the settler, after 
five years and on fulfilling the terms of the lease, to acquire owmership by 
paying only Rs. 3 an acre. Subsequent modifications were due to the 
eager competition for the land after pioneering difficulties had been over- 
come. 

Before the land w^as let out on leases contour maps of the irrigable 
lands were made and the areas served by separate water-courses defined. 
Village areas were made to coincide with water-course areas, and each vil- 
lage was subdivided into s(piares or rectangles wliich formed the units for 
allotment. It w^as found necessary later also to survey the soil before al- 
lotment ; foT there must be discrimination between good and mediocre 
land a]ul land too ])oor for cultivation, if it be desired that water-courses 
should not be carried uselessh’ into land not worth irrigating, and many 
difficulties raised. 

The selection of peasant settlers, their location on the land and care 
for their future w^elfare are by no means the least ])art of the scheme, but 
may on the contrary Ije said to sum it up. It is to w'ork of the kind which 
has been emjfiiasized that the success of this colonization is largel}^ due. 


BRITISH WKST INDIKS 


TIIIC rK()('.Ri:SvS OT' EAND SimXKMI'NT IX ('rKKXADA 

The Re])(>rt of the Agricultural Department for iqi^-iqib shows con- 
siderable activity in (iienada in the matter of land settlement. The gov- 
ernment a<'(|uired the estate known as the St. Cyr Mountain Rands, sit- 
uated about ten miles from St. Georges, for £2,184, which sum with the 
cost of a survey and of road construction and other ex])enses brought the 
jtot*il cost up to £3,597-105. The roads for the ])urpose of giving access from 
every lot to the by-ways of the district cost £235 and their total length 
was three and a half miles. Their construction, and that of a connection, 
one and a half miles long, between the Beauregard and Adelphi by-w^ays, 
were carried out by the Agricultural Department. 

Thirty-six lots bear cacao or mixed cacao and nutmeg trees 011 a quarter 
of an acre or more land, on their entire area in onh" a few cases. Other 
eighty-four lots are bush or forest land. The average area of a lot is two 
acres. 

The lots on which there is cacao were sold at from about £1410 £35 
an acre, according to the number and condition of the trees ; the imeulti- 
vated lots at £io-ios and £12 an acre. Purchasers of the mc^re costly 
lots, wliich contained cacao, had to pay a dej)osit of at least is and 
the balance of the total price in five annual instalments. The uncultiva- 
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ted land was sold on the usual laud settlement terms. One fourth or one 
twelfth of the price was deposited : and the balance is to be paid when a 
fourth has been deposited, in nine annual instalments of which the first 
falls due three years after the allotment ; and when only a twelfth has 
been deposited, in eleven annual instalments beginning a year after alio - 
merit. Interest is charged on all unpaid instalments at the rate of 5 per cent. 

A special committee of the district board of St. Andrew's parish, in 
which the settlement is situated, co-operated with the Agricultural Depart- 
ment ill selecting desirable settlers. Two hundred and ninety-one appli- 
cations were considered. 

The superintendent's re])ort on the valuation of the lots for sale was 
submitted in March 1915. The first applications were dealt with in April, 
and by the end of the year under review practically aU the lots had been 
allotted and occupied They are being worked, except a few of those occu- 
pied lately, and on some very good progress has been made. These results 
are on tlie whole very satisfactory, and are proof of the activity of the Agri- 
cultural Department even in its jiiescnt understaffed condition. 

The estate is wxdl watered by four tributaries of the Fond Perdu River ; 
and the climate is damj), the annual rainfall 1 eing estimated at 100 indies. 
The soil is mostly a fairly deep loam, dark brown in colour, and the subsoil 
red clay, interspersed with boulders about two feet below the surface which 
crop out here and there. The subsoil is rather close in texture, but the 
surface soil is fairly friable and therefore can be imj)roved by tillage and 
drainage. It is well suited to the cultivation of ground crops. The cacao 
can be considerably improved, particularly by draining the land and ad- 
ding organic matter to enhance its permanent fertility The estate is 
fertile except in the south-east comer. It has two warm mineral springs, 
one at the west end and one in the river. 


FRANCE. 


AGRICULTURAL WAGl^vS DURINl'. THE WAR. — Communication mad e by M. Paul 
Vincey to the Academic Agriculture de ranee at the meeting of 2I March 1917. 


M Paul Vincey resumes as follows the facts as to the increase in agri- 
cultural wages which has occurred during the present war in the district 
of Paris, more iiarticularly in the three departments of Seine, Seine- 
et-Oise and Seine-et-Marne. 

As is the case eveiy^where in France mobilization has reduced the 
available supply of labour by the enormous amount of two thirds, or even 
perhaps three fourths. 

For reasons easy to understand the production of the labourers who 
have remained on the soil or have come to it — old men, women, children, 
refugees from the north, soldiers on leave — has also diminished markedly, 
apparently by one third as compared with the normal production before 
the war. 
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The following table shows for the three years 1914 (before the war) 1915 
and X 916 and the district under consideration the average wages of per- 
sons lodged and fed and otherwise, paid by the day, the month and the 
piece, and employed on the special works of dressing and uprooting 
beetroot and of the hay and corn-harvests. 

These wages are paid in the three departments within the district 
considered. It should be remembered that in Seine wages are generally 
higher and in Seine-et-Manie lower than in Seine-et-Oise, where they 
reach an intermediary level. 


Agrimlturd Wages in the District of Paris » 


Class of Etibourer 


Journeymen . 

Workmen 

Mechanics 

Threshers 

Smiths, harness- makers, wheel- v^Tights . . 

Karvesters 

Mowers 

Haymakers 

Farm clerks 

Plouglunen 

Cattle herds 

Shepherds 

Cowmen . . . 

( Men 

Form servants i ^ 

( Women 

Dressing beetroot 

Uprooting beetroot 

Mowing . . 

Harvest (rfeai^ing and binding) 


Employees neither lodged ' 

Employees lodged 

nor fed 

and fed 

Francs (i) j 

Francs 

1914 1 1915 j Iyl6 1 

j 1914 1 1915 1 1916 


Daily Wa^es. 


4.50 

5 - 5 ° 

6 

! 2 

1 

i 3 

3*50 

4*50 

5 

5.50 

2 

2.50 

3 

^>*50 

7-50 

8.50 1 




5 

5-50 

6.50 ! 




550 

6.50 

7.50 ! 





Daily Wages for Special Work. 


II 

13 

15 1 




10 

12 

M j 




6 

7 

8 1 






Monthly 

Wages, 



230 

270 

300 

i 6 o 

190 

210 

150 

170 

180 

75 

90 

1 100 

140 

160 

170 

75 

85 

90 

140 

150 

160 

75 

80 

00 

145 

155 

160 

75 

80 

00 

130 

140 

150 

65 

75 

80 

90 

100 

no 

50 

55 

60 

Wages for Piece-Work per 

Hectare (2). 

70 

80 

90 




60 

70 

80 




30 

40 





60 

85 

100 





(r) I franc 9 3/5 at par (2) 1 hectare « 2.47 acres. 
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These results, which were obtained by a correspondence with persons in 
the industry, should be regarded only as giving the averages obtaining in 
the Pans district. In many cases the wages in use are above or below those 
in the table 

For a working clay the wages given as those of the employees who are 
fed are generally less by from 2.50 to 3 francs than those of similar labourers 
finding their own food It is none the less true that the cost of food rose 
progressively from 2.50 francs to 3 50 francs and more for one working 
day between 1914 anci 1916. 

A comparison between daily and monthly wages in 1916 and 1914 
shows a general increase of about 33 per cent. 

If the diminution already cited in average production be taken into 
account, it appears that the real w^ages of agricultural labour have inci eas- 
ed by about two thirds during the present war 

This is also the rate at which the wages of ]>iece-work, mowing and 
harvesting, and in man} cases those of dressing and u])i noting beetroot, 
have increased 

In the Pans district the wages of mihtar} labourers — tliat is of men 


on leave or belonging to establishments - are as follows 

Bahince (every rank) 0 25 francs 

Indemnity lor clothes o 25 

» » labour i 65 


2.15 francs, 


that is 5 15 francs with food which can be valued, on an average, at 
3 francs a day 

This rise in the price of labour is certainly the chief factor which has 
raised the price of the various agncultural products, as the scarcity ot 
labour is chiefly responsible for the progressive diminution of agncultural 
production 


GRP:AT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


WOMEN VORKlvRS ON THE FARM — Agncultural (Hxzdk, Eoiulon, Vol EXXXIV, 
No 2243, 25 Dectinbcr 1 


The suitability of women to jierform many of the branches of farm 
and horticultural work was recognized at an early date of the war, and in 
order to promote their employment special steps were taken by the Board 
of Trade, acting in conjunction with the Board of Agriculture. The pro- 
gress made in the subvStitution of women for men in agriculture has been 
slow, and is in no way commensurate with that achieved in industrial 
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and commercial occupations. The difficulties attendant on the work have 
been most serious. Prejudice on the part of the fanners, reluctance on the 
part of the women, insufficiency of housing accommodation, lowness of 
wages, have all proved serious obstacles. 

To tiy’^ to overcome these difficulties, a campaign of propaganda work 
was instituted in the spring of 1915 by the Board of Agriculture and the 
Board of Trade. As a result of the conibint'd action of the boards, local 
voluntary committees, known generally as Women’s County War Agri- 
cultural Committees, have been formed. At the present time there are 
sixt}^ -three such committees, whose function is . 

1) To carr>^ on ])ropaganda work to promote the employment of 
women in agriculture. 

2 ) To register women, and arrange for placing them in work and for 
their training where necessary. 

j) To increase the pioduction of home-growai food in \illage. 

The organization which it has been sought to establish has been in 
the nature of 0 county committee wwking through local conimitlees or 
village registrars the usual procedure being to divide the county into 
districts, each having a re])reseniative. The re]jresentatives form the 
county committee, in chaige of tlie geneial organization, and each of 
them is res])onsihle for the work carried on in his or hei owai locality by 
means of a district committee or a icgistrar, or both, ap])ointcd in each 
village. There arc now i,obo district lepresentatives and 4,000 village 
registrars. In some cases the t^Vmien’s County Committees have a se]>ar- 
ate existence, although they work in co opt'mtion with the men’s County 
War Agiieultural Conuuit+ees, called into being by Cord vSelborne in 
August 1915. In others they are su I ) -committees of the War Agricultural 
Committees. 

A certificate has been issued to v/orkers at the discretion of the 
committees, at the time of rcgistiation or only after ])roved .^ervii'C, or in 
some cases not at all. After they liave completed thiity days’ service on 
tlK‘ land, registered w^oinen an' entitled to vv(*ar a goA^ernment armlet of 
green baize wh.icli bears the loyal crown in scarlet 72,021 ceitilicates 
and 62,000 amilets have Ix-en issued. 

It has been ver>’ difficult to viblain statistics from the committees 
and such as they hava^ supplied are not reliable. The a]g>roximrite returns 
indicate that nearly 140,000 women have been registered, including all 
who have volunteered both for whole and for part time ser\ice. In cer- 
tain counties — as Northumberland, Wilts, Devon, Kent and parts of Lin- 
colnshite -- and also in Wales, women have ahva^^s been on the land in 
large numbers, and many of these do not care to register as they think 
that by so doing they may make thetiLselves liable to some form of com- 
pulsory service. In one of the divisions of Lincolnshire, for instance, 
599 w^omen have been returned as registered and 2,041 as working , and in 
many villages the registrars can give no accurate idea of the niimber 
working as the farmers so frequently make their own independent 
arrangements. It appears that the comparatively small demand by 


8 
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farmers for the vService of women np to the last few months has been 
due in the main to the following reasons : 

(1) The number Of farm labourers exempted. 

(2) The fact that the shortage of labour has been largely met by : 

a) Release of soldiers. 

b) ReJease of school children. 

c) Increased use of machinery 

^ d) A lower standard of cultivation. 

(3) The unwillingness on the part of large numlx^rs of farmers to 
employ women. 

{4} The difficulty of providing accommodation for imported women. 
The housing problem in rural districts, alieady existent before the war, 
has been much intensified by the fact that the wives and families 
of men who joined the colours have been permitted to lemain in their cot- 
tages The result of this has been that the farmer has often be^en unable 
to replace the men either by other men or by women. 

The work undertaken by the woman worker on the land is of a diverse 
character, and includes some occupations which do not in any wa’s*, as a 
rule, fall within the women's province. 

The following is a list of occupations in wdiich women have been and 
are now engaged in various j)arts of the country : — 

I. General farm work — (a) cleaning land , {b) stone picking, (t) we^ed- 
ing ; (d) thistle culting ; {c) manure spreading ; (/) singling and hoeing 
tuniij)s ; (g) potato setting and lifting ; and (//) vegetable ])lantiiig and 
transplanting. 2 IMilking. 3. Stock tending and rearing 4. Butter mak- 
ing 5. Cheese making. 6 Poultr>^ rearing. 7. Haymaking. 8. Har- 
ve.sting 9. vSheep shearing. 10. Thatching, ri. Stacking. X2. Plough- 
ing. 13. Loading and unloading. 14. Threshing. 15. h'ruit jucking 
16. Hoj) picking. 17. Reed stripping. 18. Bark puling. 19 Timber 
felling. 20. Ganlening - (a) jobbing ; (b) market gardening ; (0 drmiestic 
gardening , (d) cultivating allotments and waste land . and (r) co- 
operative gardening. 

The experience gained during the war goes to prove that some 
women can do an5d:}ung and cver>’'thing on the land, and do it well, but 
that the average woman is useful chiefly for occupations i to 7 and fot 
15, r6 and 20. In numbers 2 and 3 they have shown themselves very 
successful. 


ITALY. 


I. THIS INSTITUTION OF A NATIONAL LABOUR EXC 1 IAN(',K ~ VVmamUma, Mi- 
lan, No I, 31 Jauuarv i<)i7 

In order to provide for the placing of the labour belonging especially to 
agricultural and public works, the demand for which occurs now in one and 
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now in another district, the Sociefd Umanitaria of Milan has instituted la- 
bour exchanges for peasants which coin])lete the organization of the urban 
labour exchanges, and also — in co-operation with the office of Emigration 
— has set up a National Labour Exchange called the Ufficio Nazionale di 
Collocaniento. The essential task of the latter is the placing of groups of 
labourers, that of isolated labourers being left to the office at IMilan even if 
the demand comes from elsewlieie. 

The exchange places labour in Italy exclusively : outside Italy this func- 
tion, in view of the neceSvSity of estimating local conditions, belongs to the 
Office of Emigration. The exchange collects offers of labour b\^ the medium 
of the sections of the Socicici Umunitaria, the local labdiir exchanges, the sec- 
retariats of emigratioig the offices and chambeis of labour, the trade otgani- 
zations, and ^ where such associations and institutions au* lacking — by 
means of corres] >011 deuce. By the inedium of such bodies or otherwise it 
should methodically collect the available labour supi>ly. It provmkes 
demand*^ for lal^our, cattsing them to be directed to itself as nmch as })ossible 
and therefore maiutainitig constant relations with the ambulant chairs of 
agriculture, agricuH nral associations and committees, and - foi the period 
of the war - with the provincial commis.sions of agriculture. In placing 
labour it takes into account the condition of labourers in the districts 
whence there is emigration, as well as unemployment in the various ])rovin- 
ces, and seeks to iorm .squadrons of labourers whose technique and teiritoiial 
origin give them homogeneity. It aims at the regulation of conditions of 
labour bv wntten contracts. In the case of a strike or a lock-out the 
])la(,ing of labour is interrupted. Tlie exchange inspects places of employ- 
ment when necessary, either befoie labour is allocated or \\hile work is in 
course. 

It proposes further to ('ontribnte, as suitably as possible and in har- 
mony with the woik develo])ed by the Sodetd UmanUa^'Ui, to raising the 
moral and intellectual standard of labourers in employment, and to 
spreading a knowledge of laws affecting labour, thrift, etc. 

There is at the exchange a commission of consultation and vigilance 
constituted by a re])resentative of the general eonfedeiation of labour, a 
representative of the federation of laboniers on the soil, a representative 
of the building federation and a rcprevseiitative of the secretariats of emigra- 
tion. This commission meets at least once in every three months, when it 
takes note of the work which has been done, makes suggestions for the bet- 
ter working of the exchange, and sees that labour is placed in the best con- 
ditions. 


2. A GENKRAIy COMMISSARIAT FOR FOOD COXSUMUTlON. Orts.s 7c? Vfficiale J I 
Hcgm d*Jluha, Rome, Xo. 21, 26 January igi/ 


To guarantee to the policy with regard to consumption the largest, the 
most prompt and the most effective development, in relation to the iieces- 
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sities arising out of present drciinistances, a lieutenant's decree of i6 Jan- 
uaiy 1917 (no. 76) has provided that the powers of the government to 
regulate the consumption of food shall be exercised for the duration of the 
war by a committee composed of the Ministers of Agriculture, of the Interior, 
of Marine and Railway Transport and of War, and a minister without a 
portfolio. 

As the organ of this committee of ministers, and dependent on it, a 
general commissaiiat for food consumption has been instituted and has the 
following duties ; a) to requisition for the needs of public administrations and 
the civil population merchandise and if necesvsary producing establishments, 
fixing prices and the amount of compensation to be paid for the requisition ; 
b) to fix the maximum prices at which foods may be sold to the ])ublic and 
see that they are applied ; c) to supply imported and requisitioned mer- 
chandise to be sold to the public by the medium of local public admini- 
strations ; d) to authorize the eventual constitution of autonomous bodies 
of consumers (1) ; to regulate the sale and consumption of merchandise 
of which there is a manifest shortage. 

The general commissariat takes the action necessary to the fulfil- 
ment of these ends and watches over the execution ol all measures tending 
to regulate the consumption of food. It can issue ordinances for the exe- 
cution of provisions regarding consumi)tion, and can decide on any measure 
thus rendered necessary, according to the resolutions of the majority of the 
aforesaid committee of miiiLster.s to which it is directly responsible. Prefeds 
and all local authorities must execute the oivlinances and provisions thus 
issued. Finally the commissariat can act towards the two houses of parlia- 
ment as a government commissary, in conformity with the statutes of the 
kingdom. 


3 THE PROTECTION GIVICN BY THE PROVINCB: OF FLORENCE TO THE ORPHANS 
OF PEASANTvS KIEEED DURING THP: WAR VA^riCi)ltUfa Tern ana, Florence, 
No 4, 28 Febraury 1917 

Readers of this Review know that last December tliere was formed in 
Rome the Opera nuzionale per gli orfani dei confadini morti in guerra, which 


(i) The autonomous bodies of amsumers are constituted and financed by the hK'al admixi- 
Istrations, the co-operative societies, the institutions of credit atal individuals, mid are destin- 
ed to exercise a healthy and moderating influence and even to compel private dealers to lower 
prices llie commissariat of which we have spoken facilitates their task in cveiy way for it 
hopes to profit by tlie effect of their aetkm. There are already such bodies in the provinces 
of Genoa, Rome, Pkeenza, Portomauiizio, Siena, Mantua, Aquila, E«cca, Cosenza, Turin* 
Ascoli-Piceno, etc , and many others are in course ot formation. In order to hasten their legal 
recognition the government has issued special rules and instructions. By force of the lieute- 
nant’s decree of 1 1 April 1917, no. 85, the acts of their constitution are exempt from tlie stamp 
and registration duties ; and all other acts which they may pass after their constitution are 
subject to the ordinary stamp duties and are registered on payment of the fixed duty of 2.70 
liras (i lira « 9 at par) 
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aims at promoting in Italy a complete and vast organization for helping 
the orphans of peasants killed in the war and giving them an agricultural 
training. The basis of this organization is the foundation — already accom- 
plished — in the respective Italian pro\dnces of special protecting 
agencies (i) which propose in general to assist the orphans in two ways : to 
increase a widow’s pension when that paid by the State is insufficient, as 
when the number of children is excessive ; and to see that the orphans 
have suitable instruction in agriculture and the necessary education, receiving 
them, when they cannot be maintained in theiiffamilies or by their mothers, 
in sx^ecial institutions — agricultural colonies — in which an agricultural 
training is given so essentially practical that they return to the soil 
capable of improving it and increasing its production (2). 

Recently, by a jnefectoral decree of 27 lanuary 1917, there was con- 
stituted the Patronaio provinciale per gli orfani dei contadini morti in 
which lias its headquarters at Florence. It proposes to assist the 
orphaTi?5 of peasants who have died on the held or in consequence of the 
stale of war ; and small labourer jiroprietors and leaseholders, as well as 
labourers habitually employed on heldwork, are assimilated to peasants. 
The assistance takes the form of a) guardianship of rights and interests; 
/>) res[)onsibility for the upbringing, education and instruction adapted to 
the childrens’ condition and the kind of agriculture they will practise. Mor- 
al assistance will be given to all the orphans, material assistance to the most 
needy of them. To reacli its ends this protective agency will secure that the 
orphans are as a rule left in their own families, and are entrusted, when these 
arc non-existent or offer insufficient moral guarantees, to parents belonging 
to the colony or other colonists’ families. The agency will promote the 
formation of special local conunittees. Vox its working expenses it disposer 
of: rrl the eventual returns on its capital ; b) the annual contributions of 
its members; () subsidies; d) eventual donations, legacies, temporary allo- 
cations and extraordinary income. The agency has the following catego- 
ries of members: a) ordinary members who engage for three years to pay at 

(1) Certuiu the protective figcncicsfor the ori>tiaus of peasants killed in the war, al- 
ready formed hi all the jiroviiiccs of Italy, own a capital of more than 500,000 liras, accumulated 
by memis of contributions irom the provinces, the communes, individuals and i^ariou^ coriX)ra- 
tions ; and others have already ensured an annual budget of more llnm 50.000 liras. We sig- 
milixe the instance of Uarnui Among the provmces Verona has already voted a budget for 
the orphans of 100,000 Mantua one of 100,000 liras, Vicenza oneof 20,000 liras, etc For 
the organization of the agencies for protecting the orx>haiis of iieasiuils killed in the war sec an 
article by Alfredo Faracr in the Nuova Aniologiay Rome, No. 1085, i April ioi;r 

(3) We would cite in particular the Coloma Agricold Frovtnetale del Fore^ta Thisaiose 
by the Initiative of the provincial administration of Mantua which placed at the colony’s 
disposal a iwdding of 37 hectares (i hectare 2.47 acres), mid a fund of 100,000 liras, 
which the communes and the local bodies were called upon to form See in this comicciion 
GA orfam cojUadini, the monthly bulletin of the Opera nastonale, Rome, no 1, i s January 1917. 
Recently the Coloma Agftcola Vtcentma has also been formed with a aipital of 514,000 liras 
arising partly out of unsolicited private contributions. See in this connection L\igricaUura 
Vtemtim, No. 2, 31 January 1917. 
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least 10 liras a year ; h) perpetual members who make one payment of at least 
joo liras , c) members of merit who make an annual grant to the agency of 
at least 300 liras. The administration belongs to a directing council wdiich 
has fifteen members. 


4. A UROVINCIAI, EABOUK OFFICE AT ROME 

% 

On February ic)i() the provincial council of Rome resolved to insti- 
tute a ]novincial labour office, and charged a special commisssion to draw 
up the necessary i tiles. These rules, which have been approved, define the 
following as the aims of the new office * the study of the various manifesta- 
tiousof the economic, agricultural and industrial life of the province and the 
compilation of relevant statistics ; the study and regulation of the de])lace- 
ment of the lural population with a view to facilitating the allocation of 
labour , the obseivation, in the interest of labour, ut the plieiionieua of 
labour and relative legislative measures, with a view to taking an\ action 
which may be demanded , the studv of the conditions of liygieue enjoyed 
bv the labouring classes, both urban and rural, with a view to promoting 
measures fitted to combat the diseases which attack tliem , co ojieration in 
the progiessive inijiiovement ol labour, technical and economic and 
encoiiiagement of the adoption of contracts better fitted to the special con- 
ditions of the different districts, conciliatoiy action when coulioversies 
arise between employers and laboiners, esjiecially where us'i civtt^ are con- 
cerned, and intervention bv arbitration at the request of the conflicting pai- 
ties , the jironiotion of direct grants of laml for cultivation , vigilance foi the 
obseivation and ajiplicatiou of laws for imim>vements , and finally vigilance 
for the observation of labour legislation 

Tn exercising its functions this office will co-ordinate its efforts with those 
of the National Office and the Communal Office of Tabour 


RUSSIA. 


I (GOVERNMENT AID TO HOME INDUSTRY npaBiiTe;rbeTB(muMn B-kcrHUicB 
{(uyurnmenf r) No 2^1, 20 Octoher*ii November iy)i 6 , Uttro^^rad 


Home industries, called in Ritssian Kustdrnoje proiswoistwo (KtrsT = 
shrub, bush), have spread chiefly over the middle and northern districts 
of the Russian kingclom, those governments namely of which the soil is 
not black earth — Moscow, Tvjer, Tula, Nishni-Novgord, Vjatka etc : — 
and are practised by the peasants either as accessories to fanning 
or as independent callings. They include a whole series of different 
and numerous forms of production : woodwork and drilled woodcutting : 
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the production of linen, silk, laces and cotton , the production of fur, 
leatherwork, metalwork, the pi eduction of fancy articles, work in horn, 
pottery etc. 

Present circumstances have brought certain of these industries more 
01 less into the foreground and somewhat overshadowed others, thus ad- 
justing all of them to the presc^nt demands of the countiy The total value 
of the articles annually produced by home industry is about two thousand 
million roubles (i) and is therefore a very important element in Russian 
political economy. 

Home industry is in Russia as ancient as agriculture, but it became 
an object of State care only in the seventieth year of last century, when a 
special commission for its study was established in the Council of Trade 
and Industr}^ 

In 1888 the legulation ot home industry was subjected to the supreme 
authority of the Ministry of the State Domains , and in 1894 to that of the 
rf‘orgamzed Ministry of Agriculture, where a comnuttee for home industry 
was called into being as j-jait of the lately founded Section for Agriculture 
and Amcultural ^iatistich. I'his su])reme aiithonty is very notabl}^ sup- 
portet] b> the j)ublic corporations - the /xmstvos, the agricultural societies 
and the local coinniittees established in various places. 

The annual grants of the government to home industry have reached 
considerable sums of late years, as appears from the following figures 


\ear 


Koiible^ 


1888 

1901 

i()09 

1910 

1911 
1916 


30,000 

100,000 

4Q2,ti5 

773,547 

1,045,826 

2,429.699 


For 1917 the Ministry of Agriculture is asked to give 2,459,73 j rou- 
bles 

The raising of the standard of the teclinique of production by home 
industt}^ and its development form a constant aim : trade and industrial 
schools are founded ; large workshops are set up ; courses of instruction 
are given , nutseiims are established , and exhibitions are held In 1912 
there were 120 such exhibitions. The admission to the all Russian exhibi- 
tions held in Fetrograd in 1902 and 1913 was of particular inteiest The 
formation of co-operative societies for collective supply and marketing 
among those engaged in home industries, the Kustan, is also forwarded 
by the Section for Agriculture and Agricultural Statistes 

In order to render possible the marketing of the products of home in- 
dustry abroad, a representative of the section was sent with specimetib of 
these products to the United States at the end of 1915 Already orders 


{%) I rouble *3=: about t$ i at pat 
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]iave come from America for articles of an artistic kind produced by home 
industry, and a connection has successfully been made with two large Amer- 
ican firms whi('h have undertaken to market and to popularize goods so 
produced In the s])ring of icjib the section sent samples of them to the 
Lyons market, with mOvSt fruitful results An important future market has 
thus been certainly seemed 

In the course of years an office of intelligence and information is to be 
established in Petrograd, where collections of samples and illustrated cat- 
alogues will be found, and where all the conditions of the trade and other 
information regarding home industrv will be communicated to those inter- 
ested It is also consideied nec'essary to found in Paris a depository of 
specimen articles in which direct orders will be taken Kverything pro- 
mises that such a depository will liave a ])racticallv certain commercial 
success Tlie ex])ericnce gamed in Paris will load to the formation of a scien- 
tifically organized market in Ivngland, in which only the artick^s for which 
there is a demand will be sup])hed So soon as this organization of maikets 
begins to de^xdo]) on the right lines, indicated by the government d(*])art- 
ment, the supteme authority will leave the furtlier conduct of the enter- 
prise to the zemsl-sT)s, who will de\elop sfill more the market for tlie arti- 
cles pioduced and tiace new paths for home mdustiy. 




2 THE SETTErmENT OF KIRCUII/ NOM\l>S ON THI- STElTJvS OF TURKKvSTAN 
— JlaBt>{ini Fif'NK Kai o O J Vd {Hulhiiti oj tht Dnisum of the /imsivos), No lO, Oclo- 
hcr, U)ih, IMtoutad 


Since the colonization of districts of Central Asia with settlers from 
ICuiopean Russia has progiessed, and railways have ensured the country’s 
economic development, the Kirghiz - once the sole inhabitants of the 
vast regions ot Turkestan - have little by little begun to abandon their 
nomadic life and settle dowm on the soil 

Migration having been rendered more difficult by tlie estahlisliment 
of the Russian colonies, the Iviighiz learnt how to till and cultivate the 
soil irom the colonists and weie converted to faith in the advantages of 
agriculture I'irst owners of tents and then wlnde villages asked the au- 
thorities to assign to them m t*ull ownershi]) clearly determined lots of agri- 
cultural land, to be held ]>y the same legal forms as those of the Russian 
colonists. Consequently in 1908 the Council oi Ministers decided to orga- 
nize tlie lands to be colonized in Turkestan so that they might be available 
not only for Russian colonists but also for the Kirghiz, and to give equal 
rights to the two ])eoples 

This measure was <it first adopted only in the district ol Cokcetavsc 
in the province of Acinolinsc, but its application was extended on 8 June 
1909 to the other provinces of Turkestan, 
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The lotb were allocated by a special office within the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and by temporary commissions on which the leaders of the peasants 
and of the Kirghiz were rt])rescnted \ grant to one man might not be of 
more than fifteen deciatincs (i^ of land admitting of cultivation 

allotments had been made on ]i December 1915 of a total area of 
3 350 zz() deciatines of which 2 13^ deciatmes admitted of cultivation 
On the land so granted 174 563 Kiighiz men or 8 pei cent of the male 
Kirghiz nomad populatum - had been settled 


vSWDDbN 

IHl vcmicucri E\B<>1 K SI PPCN in OUtculU Arbc 

t atbiUiii c) aA n,slon in m '^urifitb ^uiibruk di i {Svscdi'^h Ofiicuil Stiti- 

'^Iks llic lyiboiii Supplv in rLlation to the Ntcd and Duialion ui Werkand to Wages 
in Swe hsh X^ricnltun in i a->) Sbukliolni i nf 

The official ciic]uir\ as to tlu relation between the labour supph 
and wages and the duration of the working day in vSwedish agriculture 
in 1913 followed the same plan as in 1914 and made use of similar docu 
ments nanuh fairh de^tailed forms of eiuestions which were filled up by 
the presidents of communal assimbhcs in 2 206 rural comiumies that is 
111 94 I ])er cemt of those comprised b^ the enquire 

Tlie first question on these lorins concerned the proportions of the 
labour siipplv in each rural cfimmune I'he answer should ha\e been a 
general estimate ind should have indicated whether the agricultural la- 
bourers domiciled 111 the ])lace or returning to it regularh would ensure 
sufficient labour foi all the coming agiieultiiral operations The material 
collected shows that m 294 of the communes making returns that is m 8 8 
per cent of them the labour supply was good, in t 485 or 67 3 per cent 
of them it was ‘sufficient and in 31 ^ or 2^ per cent insufficient while 14 
or 06 per cent of them thought themselves un ible to answer with cei 
taint> As com])aTed with those of the previous year these figures show 
a slight diminution in the ])roportions of the labour supph eeidentlv 
due to the fact that the industrial depression produced after the outbreak 
of war in the autumn of 1914 which caused the su])ph of labour on the 
agncultuial market to be abundant has it seems gradually" ceased to be 
felt 

The proportions of the labour supply in the various distncts were 
very different But the figures which indicate the number of commuiie^s 
m the different departments m which the labour supplv was inadequate 
do not allow certain conclusions to be made as to the greater or less 
number of labourers in each department in relation to the cultnated area 
What IS above all reflected in these figures is the greater or less plo^less 
of agricultural orgamxation m different places and the greater or h ss abil- 


( I ) T liLcidtuK. - Stj atrc*> 
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ity of Ibe ciuplo>eTs to lediiee work by iisin^ niachiiiery and means of 
transport, and to make sliift with the laboni at their disposal by gener- 
ally economical farming 

The iiifoniiation given as to the horns and division of labour concerns 
onl)" tlie working-day in agricultute propel, that is to say field-work, work 
in barns and on thresliing-floors, etc * and does not ap})Iy to persons 
tending beasts, who have a considerably longer working day, chiefly pass- 
ed in stables and byies 

Turther as regards agriculture jiroper the figure^- supplied concern 
onI> tlie hours ol work in summer, tliis word being taken in the question- 
form to oovei the full agricultural season, that is the tlnee summer months 
in wdiich labour geneialh begin‘^ earliest and ends latest. As the days 
shorten tin* duration of the agricultinal wmking day graduall) lessens 
until it has come to be less by several liouis than in summer 

The gross average length of a summer working day in the whole 
country, that is to say the da> ineluding intervals for nst, is tw^(*lve hours 
and a half , that of the intervals is two hours and twehe mimitt's , and the 
average net working da\ is therefori' one of ten luniis and eightemi minutes 
During the fixe xoars during which enquiries as to agiieultiual labourers 
lia\e been made, it has been iiujKi'-sible to ascertain wdiat cJaiuges in these 
conditions are due to the whole orgam/.ation oi ugiicultural labour and 
therefore more or less constant 

The duuitioii and dixusioii of labour differ in the Xtuious j>aits oi the 
eouutry. If its net duration lie jirineijially eonsidered it is seen that there 
are in Sweden tliree zones in which tliis is less than or equal to the aveiage 
a‘ 5 certained lor the whole country, the zone, nanu'lx . wdiieh comprises the 
thiee depaitment^ {Icni) of Southern Sweden and the de})artment oi Kalrnai, 
the zone formed by the dcjiartmenls of (lotheiuburg and Rohus, and that 
w^hicli coni] irises the large district of Central vSwx‘den, extending inchisive'ly 
from tlie department of KojiparbeTg to that of liast (Gothland. In the 
rest of the country the woiking day is relatix^ely long 

The usual ])nce of labour differs much with districts Taking the 
counti’y as a whole, however, the case, is as follows. 

As regards the class of lalKuirets most iiiqiortant to agricultiiTe on 
a small scale - unmarried men and women jiermanently employed - the 
payment consists in annual money w-ages and food and lodging. The 
amount of these several forms of renumeration varies greatly with districts 
but the axetage for the whole country of the annual wage of a serving man 
is 343 crowns (i) in money, his food is valued at 412 crowms or r.13 crowns 
a day, and his total wage is therefore 755 ciowns a year. For a woman 
the correspondent averages are 212 crowns, 333 crowns (0.92 crowns a day) 
and 547 crowais Ixspecially in Norrand clothes are also given and their 
value is sometimes considerable. 

Labourers wiio are generally married, and who under the nome of 
siaiare (agricultural labourers receiving mixed wages) woik on the large 


0) I Swedish crowu of gold ~ about i s i at p<ii 
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properties in the agricultural districts properly so-callech receive, in ad- 
dition to their annual wages averaging 346 crowns, a ]:)ayment in kind call- 
ed stat, which consists of milk, corn, potatoes, etc., and they are lodged 
together with their families; so that the average return they receive for 
their work is 883 crowns a year, according to the estimate of those who 
have furnished these data. The hgure conqnises the value of a free cot- 
tage, which in South Sweden generally has two rooms and a kitchen and in 
the rest of the cotmtry a single room. The average value of such lodging 
is estimated at 68 crowns and thal of free fuel at 53 crowns. These data do 
not hovecer concern thc^ ordinary ploughmen. The labourers who tend 
live stf>ck receive larger monev wages and sometimes also larger wages 
in kind, so that their annual earnings aie placed at 939 crowns. 

Besides these labourers receiving mixed wages [statciYc] there are jour- 
neymen workmen permaiKaitly em])lo>ed, who arc paid cjitirely or al- 
most entirely in money and whose daih wage vaiies much with districts. 
Its average amount is 2 72 crowns in summer and 2.07 crowns in winter, 
but is le^s b}' tlic avt*r<ige suim of 084 crowns and 0.76 crowns in these 
ies}>ccti\e seasons, it tlu' workman be fed by his employt*r. 

Besid(>s these jonineMncn) w'orknum. habitually engaged for a year or 
at least for six months by otu em])loyer, theie are agricultural labourers 
wdio take wank now' for on< and now for another, according to the needs 
of the moment. In sumnuT the dady w^age of one of these casual labourers 
averages 3.13 crowns, in winter 2.3>4 crowns, if he find his <nvn foiMl If he 
be f('(l b> his em])loyer he is paid on an average 2.18 crowms in summer 
and r.55 crowms in w^niter. 

Among the workpeo])le paid b^ the day tlitue are also a large num- 
ber of women, who liel]) in beetroot aii<l pot<ito-grovving. in tbeha> and c(;ni 
harvest, etc The\ receive -on an a\ crage 1.71 crowms for a summei day s 
work, or i i() ciowms with food, if they are considered as ])ait oi the fami’s 
fixed staff. For casual work the> receive a little more, namely on an 
average for tlie wdiole country i.Sj crowais without and 1.29 crowns with 
food. In the winter months their wages diminish markedly as do also 
those of the men in the same category 

A general coiujmrison between w'ages in I()15 and in the taxirs from 1911 
to 19T4 - if men tending live stock and receiving mixed wages, whose 
pay owing to their reniumu'ation in kind remains almost stationary, be 
excepted shows that wages of agricultural labourers of all categories 
increased by from 3 3 to 6.5 ])eT cent, in 1914-1915, by from 5.2 to 10,1 
per cent, in the years from 11)13, to IQ15 and by frfiin to. i to 18.1 ])er cent, 
in those from ipit to T915. The increase seems to have been particularly 
marked in the case of the journeymen and the women emjioyed ]x^nnn 
nently. On the other hand if total remuneration in money and kind be 
considered tJie greatest increase is seen to have been in the case of the la- 
bourers receiving mixed wages {stature) and the other agricultural labour- 
ers wiio are paid chiefly in products in kind, for the price of mo l ])rovi- 
sions has risen considerably owing to the international crisis. I'hus in 
1914-1915 the value of wages in kind rose by about 13 per cent, and 
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from i()i3 to i()i5 by 37 per cent, which makes the increase in the value 
of the total wages of the datarc labourers 9 per cent in I9i4'-i9i5 and 23 
])t‘r cent, from 1913 to 1915. Compared therefore with the journeymen 
or with industrial workers they were much better ])aid than in the pre- 
vious year. 


rNIl b:D STATKvS. 


LAND SKTTI.rMn'XT IN CALIFORNIA 

Tlie progress of land settlement in California is revealed by a report 
lately rendered by the Commission on I^and Colonization and Rural Credits. 

California has had no State lanrl polic}^ The subdivision of land for 
settlers, tlie character of the settlers, the kind of agriculture and the con- 
ditions of })urchase of land have all been left to unregulated private enter- 
prise. There has been neither ]>ublic control of the selection of colonists, 
to insure their being effective agents of rural dcveloi>ment nor public scru- 
tiny of the .soil and conditions of ]Hirchase, to render it certain that colonists 
find an oj)portunity lather than a tem])tation. 

The State has an immense area of fertile and unpeopled land, onl}^ 
11,000,000 acres out of the 28,000,000 acres of farm land being cultivated. 
Yet comparative^ few settlers are going to the country and many who 
have arrived m recent years have left Neither costly advertising nor 
still more costly personal .solicitation has served to attract colonists. Pro- 
gress in the country has not ke])t pace with progress in the towns ; for in 
the five years from 1910 to 1915 the gain in po])ulation of Californian cities 
and towns was tliree tinuNs that of the country 

The principal causes of the arrested development .seem to be the high 
prices of land, the high rates of interest and the short terms for payment 
given in colonization contracts. Under these cemtracts it is ])ractieally 
impossible to earn the money re(|uired to pay for a farm in the time usually 
given Many also com]:>lain that opportunities ha\^e been so exaggerated 
and the expenses of developing a farm .so minimized, that settlers have been 
induced to undertake what on trial has proved to be impossible 

It is to the interest of the whole State that its fertile lands should be 
cultivated and active colonization promoted. A large share of the meat 
consumed and many other farm products are now bought abroad ; and in- 
creased production would lessen the cost of living and keep at home money 
now sent out oi the country to pay for food Moreover the great proper- 
ties which an^ owned by non-residents and cultivated by tenants or by 
nomadic and unsatisfactory hired labour ought to be subdivided and culti- 
vated by residents. I'roiu stati.stics furnished by the tax commi.ssionef 
it appears that 310 landed proprietors own over 4,000,000 acres of land 
suitable to intensive cultivation and ca])able of supporting a dense popu- 
lation. This land would make xo,ooo forty-acre farms. One firm owns 
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nearly 1,000,000 acres ; one railroad owns 500,000 acres ; in Kern county 
1,000,000 acres — or more than half all the land in private ownership — 
are owned by four companies. The evils of such ownershi]) are every 
year becoming more apj)arent. At one end of the social scale there are a 
few rich men who as a rule do not live on their estates, at the other a shif- 
ting body of farm labourers or a farm tenantry, made up largely of aliens 
and taking small interest in the progress of the community. The interests 
of political stability, of agriculture and of society require that this inheri- 
tance from a Mexican land s5^stem and from former land laws of the Ignited 
States be abolished. 

In California settlers have to pav for farms hi periods of from three to 
ten yeaiN, while in other countries ]ieriods of from thirty to seventy-five 
years ha\'e bc'en found necessary. Consequenth' a settler without a large 
cash ca])ital or some income from anothei source has not been able to buy 
a farm. The Commissioiunsdid not discover a single instance of a settler 
who brought \\nth him only the limited capital re{iuired by vState system^ 
in other countries and was able to pay foi his land within the time agreed 
u])on in his contract. 

The exjierience of practicalK ever\ colonization company, lu) matter 
how successful, has been that it would have been lietler for both the set- 
tler and the com]>any if the oiiginal enterprise had been organized on a fi- 
nancial basis giving the settler more money for improvements and a longer 
time in which to ])ay for his farm. 

DtalfTs in real estate flocked from the overdone and less profitable 
fields of the IMiddle West, not to develop agriculture in California bnt to 
exjfloit it It was the paiadise of the Inxmier because it stands alone as 
regards nnal adv<uitages and attractions . in no oth(‘r State can such a 
wide lange of products or so many highly jniced ])iodncts be grown ; 110 
othet {state aftords the farmer or fiuit grower an equal oj)})ortunity to exer- 
cise intelligence and scientific knowledge in planning his work. 

But more is necessary for good results than a subdivision of farms and 
an inflation of land piices. Not every man is sinted to becoming an orange 
growei or has the habits of careful thoroughness needed in intensive' agiicnb 
ture of any kind. To create communities like Kc‘dlands in tlie south or the 
Santa Clara Valley in the north w^orkers of superior intelligence are requir- 
ed. If they be not already trained they must be willing to undergo ap- 
jirenticeship in a mo.st exacting form of agriculture which makes far great- 
er demands on knowledge and skill than do the fertile corn and wheat 
growing States of the Middle West. 

The best results in California can only be secured when colonization 
is carried out in accordance with carefully thought out plans, aimed at the 
creation of a definite form of agriculture or horticulture. This fact was 
not recognized b}’ the spectilative colonizing agent, wdio gave no tnore 
thought to the welfare of the community or the ultimate results of hl'> en- 
terprivSe than he would have done had he been buying or selling grain or 
coal. Land was to him merchandise to be bought at the chea])est price 
and sold for as much money as the settler could be induced to pay. 
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Relatively few of the men engaged in this business weie knowingly 
dishonest but the majorit} of them were unthinking and ignorant. They 
did not know, and apparently did not care to know, how settlers were to 
obtain money to imj)rove and equip the farms sold to them or how they 
were to earn a living ineome. The prosperity of the settler was his own 
affair. The land agent's business was to make money out of him rather 
than to make money for liim. 

An instance of the extent to wliich the land ageiit inflated ])rices is the 
case of a wheat ranch which was bought lor seven dollars an acre. The 
buyer organized a syndicate composed of himself and his typist to which 
he sold the land for loo an acu* Then as a syndicate he subdivided 
it and sold it to settleis for 200 an acie JNo settlc*r who paid this outra 
geous price could earn either its amount or the inteiest on it out of the soil. 
Yet sales of this character were made with ease In ])art this was due to 
the fact that main^ of the bu>eis w^ere also speculatots They were given 
evidence that land bought foi seven dollars an acic w.is selling tor S joo an 
acie, the piediction was made and did not seem inciedible - that next 
year it wmuld sell for b ^oo an acie The an was full oj stories of the mil- 
lions made by subdividing land. 

This speculative coloiu/atioii. wdmh began aliout ic)Oo and culmina- 
ted about fifteen years later, lias now^ nm its course It worked infinite 
harm to many honest and industrious l)ut o\ cr-sringiime and eiedulous .set 
tiers It interrupted and changed the conservatn e and succ(‘ssfnl dev^elo])- 
ment wdiich w^as m process when it began It has ( nabled non residt-nt 
speculators to take aw’U} ftoiii the State millions of dollais as the jirolits 
of the unwarranted inflation of pii('e^ , and il has caused or will cause anx- 
iety and heavy losses to many landowners who depend on tlie pacing olT 
of mortgages by settleis having neither capital nor experience. A legacy 
of high land prices has been left to the vState , and it threatens to bc‘ a heavy 
cetinoniic buiden, for practical and cxiKiit need farmeis wall not come to 
California if land of cxpial productive value m other States be cheapei. 


RUGGRRI AI/FRHDO, gerenle respoiusabile 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


BELGIUM. 


THK ACTIVITY OT Till* P>hr.(UAN “ ]U )IvRP:\]U)Nn ' L\ i()i5 


SOllRCh; 

JU>i.KL^BOND in I Gh ov J/K'.ti in '>■> Pv\s\^s l(Hrivb(nil ti I'lascai^^ L((i m) 

Short report pn suited to ttu ^tiural a-s(inbl> on 1.2 Jun^ i ii( !>> CcUioulvoylgai 
geuettd secrctciiy. 


The powerful or^^anisni constituted bv tlie IVasaiils League has not 
interrupted its labouis dmnig the (Teiiuan ()ceu])«iti()u as uc will ptovc, 
rapidly sketching its work iii J()i5 

Speaking generally it is tuie th.it eveicilung founded by tlie Boocn- 
bond before the war lias suivn^cd and inoieovan iuu\ plan^ li.ivc lieen leal- 
ized. Tints the gcnercd secretar> s re]n>it notes tlu‘ oigani/ation ol tw^o new 
agricultural gilds, one in the ])iovince of Antweip, two in Brabant and one 
in Hast Flanders Means ol coinniuiucation lia<i haidK been rt -established, 
in the last months of 1014, wdieii the league's iiispeetois beeaii once inoie to 
travel about the countiy in order to visit the rural associations and to co- 
operate, in the words of the lepoit, “in levivuig social and econoinie life in 
the rural districts They wxie eiittiisteil at the same time with the addition- 
al duty of collecting infoimation <iml noting the most urgtait ueed^ 111 
order to enable a directing committee to oiganizc eoninuttees lor lelnf and 
nourishment eveiywheie Fuithei as soon as it \\<is jiossible tlie Bocrcuh^nd, 
in agreement with some influential jHnsonagcs in the agiicultuial world 
undertook the defence of the inteiests ol tilleis of the soil and ]>aiticipated 
in the formatitm of an agricultural section ol tlie national committee loi 
relief and noiirishment which came into being at the end of Decembci loi j 
Two of itvS administrators are meinbeis of this section and ha\ e lakcn <i 
large part in all its work. The co-ojierativi* societ> , . 1 ont i/Itiii al 1 ( . 

which aims at buying food for live stock and all sup])lies iudi'-])ensjbh I0 
agriculture, was founded towauls the end ot ITbuiaiN . .md a deK'-'ale 
of the Boerenbond is on its administrative council. 

“ It was not however enough to cieate an agiieultnial section toi the 
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whole country : it was necessary also to consider agricultural interests 
in the different provinces. The want was best snppUed by founding in each 
of them an agricultural sub>section, having on autonomous existence. This 
was done in the provinces ot Brabant, Antwerp and Timbourg among others. 
The Boerenhond had its share in the formation of these three sections, 
within which it is represented by its delegates 

Until the Agncultural Assistance should be able to nuiintain agriculture 
with foodstuffs, manures and primary material of every kind, the Boeren- 
bond itself undertook to fulfil this task and to reduce to the minimum the 
difficulties which the agricutural world had to meet. 

‘‘ The Boerenhond ~ or more accurately its counter for sale and pur- 
chase — bought in the first place, for the provinces of Antweq) and Brabaxit, 
the food for live stock w^hich the German civil administration granted, at 
the first divstribution, to agriculture in these two provinces, and remitti^d 
the food to the agricultural sections Had there been opportunity it would 
have been equally zealous to rendei this service to the other provinces. 
Soon atei wards it look over from the German civil administration a sufficient- 
ly important (piantity of linen oilcakes of which it afterwards made grants 
hi accordance with the Instructions of the national agricultnial vsection. 

" In agreement with the latter it made a bargain with the Droi^umes 
et Huilenes umersotses for 2,500 tons of arachis and vsesamum oilcakes which 
were distributed among all the piovinces, but did not reach their destina- 
tion until long afterwards because part of the merchandise was being ma- 
nufactured at the time of purchase and because the fornirilities required 
foi its liberation were retarded. 

“ Hitherto no concentrated food wdiatever had crossed tlie frontier. 
Moved by" the distress of agriculture the Boerenhond did everv^tbing possible 
to remedy the situation In the couise of February it was at its own re- 
quest comniissioned by the A^ncuUunil diSS'islance to send a delegate to 
Holland to treat for the purchase and importation of ^,ooo tons of linen oil- 
cakes This was a delicate mission but after many difficulties it w^as satis- 
factorily c ncluded 

These were the onl_\ edible oilcakes imported in iqi5 in addition to 
the unimportant quantity bought in Holland in December 1(^.4 by the re- 
presentatives of the Boerenhond 

Thanks to the.se efforts Belgian agriculturists w^ere more 01 less ])rovid- 
ed with vanoiis ])ioflucts with wdiicli to im‘et the difficulties in the way of 
feeding live stock The Boerenhond then turned its attention to piocuring 
manures 

As early as the siiring of 1915 all chemical maiiuies had been seized by 
the German administration The Boerenhond negotiated and obtained for 
its members some tons of superphosphatc‘s and guano and small quantities 
of scoria. 

It was however even more difficult to encounter the consequences 
of the seizure of harvests The Boerenhond gave every care to regulating 
this matter in tlie best intere.sts of its members. 

“ As early as the first tortnight of July the Boerenhond had occasion to 
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formulate its desires to the German civil administration. It proposed 
tariffs in harmony with the general situation, giving prices at which the 
cultivators should themselves buy the goods they needed ; and it asked 
that they should be allowed to retain such quantities of giain as were rea- 
sonably necessary for household and farming pnq)oses. In this way 
it claimed looo kilogrammes (i) of oats for each horse, and in this at 
least obtained satisfaction since the decree ordered an allowance of two and 
a half kilogrammes a day or 920 kilogrammes in all. Later this quantity 
was notably diminished. 

“ P'or the rCvSt, the allowance of rye for every head of horned cattle 
was, as is known, fixed at seven and a half kilogrammes a month or a to- 
tal of ninety kilogrammes “ an entirely insufficient amount. 

As regards food for the people the allowance of wheat was 340 gram- 
mes (2) a day for each person, but producers of rye might retain only a third 
of this amount of rye, being allowed to buy the other two thirds of their 
ration in wheat from the committees. 

The authorization to reserve ninety kilogrammes of rye for a head 
of cattle was a concession, howa'ver slight ; that of utilizing this quantit}^ 
at pleasure, instead of being obliged to keep one twelfth for every month 
until the next harx'e.st, was another ; and finally producers of rye were al- 
lowed to take out two tliirds of their ration in lye. In spite of our most 
persistent efforts it was impossible to obtain more. 

“ Although here agtiin results have not been quite equal to expecta- 
tion w^e cannot regret having done our duty. Our gilds, which ha\e seen 
their efforts ])artially fail on some occasions, should also argue thus, and 
should lejoice with us in the least succcvss. The position of our cultivators 
would, without our and their intervention, ha\ebeen far worse in many 
res])ects 

Thus new difficulties, affecting agriculture anti the ruial population, 
arose at every moment. The regulation of the sale of })otatrK's, the acquivSi- 
lion of seeds and plants, the struggle against the uutestrainedh' audaciotis 
aduU(*ration of foods for live stock and of manures, the efforts to obtain sub- 
sidies for the reinsurance of cattle and horses, the ini ervention of unemploy- 
ment funds in favour of unein])1(wed work'|)eo])le - these and others were 
so many problems which the Boerenhond attom])ted to solve, multqdying 
all the necessary ]>rocedure in relation to the civil and thc' military autliori- 
ties. Not the least arduous task was that of hel])iiig small cultivators in the 
districts which have suffered most from the war. To estimate damages, to 
combat the di.scouragcment of the poor peasants wdiom the war had luined, 
to draw u]) plans for bringing lands under cultivation and resuming the 
tilth of abandoned lands, to organize a system of small loans which would 
paiticularly favour those most tried, to collaborate in fact in every ] possible 
way ill the resum})tion of work and life on this countryside ravaged by the 
war — this has been the essential aim which the various seclitnis and tlie 

(r) I kilo)s;ramme = 2,2 lbs. 

(2) I gramme 0.564 drams. 
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directing committee have laboriously pursued. No consideration, includitig 
regard for hygiene, has failed to influence the association's conduct and 
to contribute to the efforts to reconstruct destroyed villages and farms 

We have made a point "says the report, " of rendering yet another 
service to the country people who were obliged to reconstruct their houses 
or farms. We wished to make them understand that in building it is easy 
for them to observe the rules of comfort and primary notions of hygiene 
without any consequent increase of expense. There are already in the 
countiy too many insanitary dwelling and too many farms constructed in 
defiance of the rules of good sense, 

" A commission was nominated and it pre])ared in the two languages, 
French and Flemish, a small pamphlet, which was especially the work of 
Messrs. J, Giele and 0. Van den Abi^ele and is called Construction de Vhabi- 
iation ruralc et de scs depcndanccs {Construction of a Rural Dwelling and its 
Dependencies). 

“ This is a collection, as concise as possible, of explanations and prac- 
tical advice on the choice and use of materials, dimensions, the distribution 
of space, airing and ventilation, the means of obtaining good drinking water, 
of guarding against damp, etc. The pamphlet is written ver>^ simply so as 
to be within the comprehension of all. 

" The >Si)ecial Commission for the Reconstimctioii of Farms, Rural 
Dwellings and Villages, created within the National Agricultural Section, 
wished to collaborate with us. We acceded very willingly to sucli reque.st 
and in January the pamphlet was published under the auspices of this com* 
mission and of the Boerenbond. 

" A copy was sent to each of our gilds and others were distributed 
by the care of the special commission. 

" This was a first and an interesting attemi)t at rebuilding on our coun- 
trysides. The special commission and its provincial sections cotitinned to 
study tlie problem activety. May their efforts result in an embellishment 
of our villages and in procuring truly improved dwellings for our husband- 
men ! 

So much as to the league's general activity. As regards the ])articu- 
lar activity of each of the organisms witliin its framework, this has been no 
less fruitful; and we wish we could mention all that has been accomplished 
by the parochial gilds, the farmwives’ circles, the Federations of horticul- 
turists, the counter for sale and purchase, the iiisjiectorate of milk, the cen- 
tral credit fund and the insurance section. But necessarily our remarks 
must be limited and we will only give some figures. 

We will take first the Farmwives' League. This was not only increased 
in iqr5 by four new circles, wliich groupe<i altogether 463 members, but 
it has constantly kept in touch with the bodies atfiliated to it, has multi- 
plied lectures and local meetings, and has been prodigal of practical advice 
and instruction to its members, thus stimulating the zeal of all and giving 
a direction to their activity. 

" The problem of feeding the people, which has so great a practical 
interest for women, has pieoccu])ied the Farm wives' I^cague to the highest 
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degree. It was to be feared that the population would be fed only insuffi- 
ciently ; for a large quantity of articles of food, all of which seemed to be 
of the first necessity, had been completely exhausted or had become 
extremely scarce. It was therefore necessary to teach our farmwives to 
employ the products of their farms and fields more rationally and to 
utilize food supplies imported from abroad. To realize this programme 
it was necessary to give lectures, distribute pamplilets, etc. 

The league lost no time in sending to each of its circles two copies of 
the tract prepared by Messrs. Oiele et Van den Abeele, Quelques conseils 
sur r alimentation hnmaine, Velevage ei la culture des plantes (Some Advice on 
Human Diet, the Growtli and Culture of Plants) ; and soon afterwards it 
distributed leaflets containing recipes and practical advice on human diet. 

“ In P'ebruary the Central Commission of Alimentary Economy was 
formed at Brussels, and it soon founded sections in the different provinces. 
From the beginning the I'aimwives’ League was represented on it. The chief 
aim of the conimis.sion was to arrange for lectures on economical diet. The 
league's secietary was active in the matter, especially in the province of 
Antwerj). MUe. Marie Lemaire, who represents the league on the Commission 
of Alimentary Economy, takes charge of the organization of lectures in the 
arrondivSsement of Louvain and the canton of Vilvorde. 

“ At Tirlemont, Aersc'hot, Diest, Vilvorde, Eri)s-Ouerbs, Haecht, 
Vossem, Huldenberg, Louvain and Lean meetings took place to which all 
local schoolmistresses and others who might be UvSeful were in\nted. An 
initial lecture on economical feeding v.as given, with a practical demon- 
stration inthesha]:>eof theprepaiation of some cheap and substantial meals, 
and the* audience were begged to disseminate the ideas they leceived as 
much as possible among housewives of the people. Thus lectures on diet 
were soon held in every village ;and the numerous reports sent to us arc 
proof of niultiple efforts in these districts to improve the po])iilar diet. 

In order to facilitate the task of the lecturers the league, together 
with the provincial Commission of Alimentary Economy, i)nblished for 
them a Lecturers' Vade Mecum, of which it sent two copies to each of its 
circles. 

" 'riie old ])eripatetic school of agricullural housekeeping, which used 
to S])end three or four consecutive nn)nth‘=? in one village, gave ])lace in 1 915 
to an eight days' course of domestic economy. This consists especially in 
practical cooking lessons. Owing to the league's intervention more than 
one farmwives' circle has asked for and obtained this course, and the mem- 
beis have derived much profit from it. There were even .some small vil- 
lages in which the school was obliged to extend its courses o\^ei two or thiee 
weeks in order to satisfy all demands 

On the other hand we find mention, under liie heading Federation of 
Horticulturists, of lectures and les.sonsin vegetable growing; of numcious 
collective sales on behalf of the members, bringing in a total sum of 
francs; and of provision of vegetable seeds costing altogether 5,17b francs. 

The biilance-sheet of the counter for purchase and sale give^ tlie fol- 
lowing figures: 
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Number of orders executed 361 

Circulating funds 2,967,987 francs 

. ( Receipts 1,489,881 

ame y ^ Expenditure 1,478,106 

Turnover 6,205,930 

The inspectorate of dairies was obliged on the other hand to confine 
its action to the provinces of Antwerp, Brabant and Timbourg, in which 
seventy-eight co-operative societies are at work, onl^’' seven having interrupt- 
ed their activity since the opening of hostilities. A certain slackening of 
business, due to the diminution in membership and also in the number of 
cows and the quantity of milk dealt with, has however been noted. Thus 
in the sixty-one dairies, as to which it has been possible to obtain precise 
data, the number of members is said to have been lowered by 10 per cent, 
and that of registered animals by 16 per cent, since 1913. The cows have 
moreover given less milk, a natural consequence of the famine in concentrat- 
ed foods. Therefore while in 1913 the average quantity of milk supplied 
daily was 7 165 kilogrammes a cow in 1915 it was 5.910 kilogrammes, giv 
ing a decrease of^^xS per cent. NevertJieless 29,108,440 kilogrammes were 
dealt with in the dairies \nsited and 1,02^,074 kilogrammes of butter 
manufactured. 

One of the association’s mcKst active branches has been indisputably the 
Central Credit Fund. 

The year 1915 w^as, says the report, one of the most important years 
it has had since its foundation. Not only was the number of afiiliated local 
funds increased by forty-four but the savings deposits were more numerous 
than ever and hundreds of new small loans were made to cultivators in 
needy circumstances. Of 821 rural funds existing in Belgium at the end 
of 1915, 437 were affiliated to the central fund. At this date the number of 
the latter’s subscribed shares was 8,987, having increased by 420 since the 
preceding year. The cajiital in shares was thus brought up to 8,()87,ooo 
francs. The funds circulated in the year amounted to 63,009,921 francs, 
thus considerably surpassing their ordinary level. Twenty-one new credit 
accounts were o])ened for afiiliated funds, the total credit thus accorded 
being for 363,550 francs, which brought the amount of the credit in force on 
3T December 19x5 to 4,904,450 franco. The total of the .savings deposits 
was 22,723,841 francs, having increased by 6,202,311 francs vsince 1914 
and by 6,6i3,4()9 since 1913, the last normal year. 

“ This considerable increase in the amount of savings deposits in the 
second year of tlie war is partly explained by the fact that cultivators have 
had partially to realize tlieir invested capital. It was impos.sible for them 
to procure the desired quantities of manures for their fields and of concen- 
trated food for their live stock. Thanks to the re.serves of fertilizing sub- 
stances preserved in the soil they had generally very satisfactory harvests, 
and therefore had more liquid cash in hand than usual, but this was to the 
detriment of the wealth of the soil. They fed their live stock as they could, 
havdng no choice but to avoid the expense of purchasing the concentrated 
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foods usually on the market ; but the value of their stock was diminished 
in consequence, and the animals of which they got rid were seldom or ne- 
ver replaced. Analogous circumstances ruled in other branches of their 
farming. In a word husbandmen disposed of relatively large sums of money 
but the fact was not always advantageous to them. 

What were they to do with these savings? Where could they invest 
them well, when banks and financial establisliments were constantly lower- 
ing their rate of interest, and were as much as jiossible avoiding the accept- 
ance of payments, owing to the superabundance of money ? The husband- 
men turned to the savings and credit funds. These enjoyed their confi- 
dence, and were able further, because they were affiliated to the central fund, 
to continue to pay interest at the rate of 3 per cent., which was in existing 
circumstances extraordinarily profitable for the deposits in question. 
It goes VAithout saving that the fund was obliged, in order to continue 
these terms, to be very circumspect and to be guided not by desiie for gain 
but by a wish to render service to the husbandmen 

Loans on land numbered tw^enty-seven and were of a total sum of 
115,400 francs.* There is furthei a new syvStem of loans, particnlail}^ ad- 
vantageous to the husbandmen precariously situated owdng to ])resent 
circumstances, and knowm as small credit, and it gave excellent rCvSnlts. It 
is as follow^> : 

“ A loan may not surpass 600 francs and is repayable in annual in- 
talmeiits in fiv<‘ 3'(‘ars, unless the borrow^er formally ex])ress a desire to 
have this term extended to seven years, in which case he is held, during the 
fiist two years, only to the ])ayment of the interest, which is at tlie rate of 
2 pel cent, a year 

“ If as a cousec|uencc of the war the object bought with the borrowed 
money is destroyed wholly' or ])artially, the debt is remitted pro rata, ac- 
cording to the loss incurred, but the borrow’er must prove the loss. 

“ He must find a third person as his surety. 

Loans are granted to count rypeoi)le in needy circumstances, espe- 
cially such as have suffered lo.ss b> the war. At first these conditions W'eie 
interpreted fairly liberally, but later loans were made exclusively to per- 
sons wdthin the following categories : 

1. Husbandmen who have incurred certain definite losses by the war 
and the families deprived of their support. 

2. Husbandmen and workmen cultivating land and having suffered 
a reduction, due to the war, of such external resources as wages 

The borrowed money must serve an agricultural pur])ose, that is 
to say the purchase of live stock, small agricultural requisites, seeds, ma- 
nures, etc. 

“ Loans are made by the medium of the local savings and credit fund 
or, failing it, through a committee of three or four persons dulx' ap}n'o\'ed 
by the central fund. 

On 31 December 1915 about forty of these loan eoiiiTnittef^s were 

active. 
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" Funds and comniitees become liable for ^ per cent, of all losses 

eventually suffered by the central fund from the loans they make. 

The new service of credit, thus organized, met at once with great fa- 
vour which is proof of the extent to which it supplied a real need. 

At the end of the year the number of these small war loans had reached 
2,561 and their total value was 1,262,045 francs. The greatest number 
were granted in the province of Brabant where 926,020 francs were advan- 
ced to small cultivators who had suffered particulaily. 

The various insurance and mutual aid orgiinizations continued to do 
business represented by a ver}’ respectable figure. Fire and life insurance 
and insuiance against hail and mortality among live stock perceptibly 
increased the number of their policies, the amount of the i^remiums they 
received and the capital Ihey insured 
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THE ACTIVITY OF THE ROYAE SOCIETY 
OF DANISH AGRICUETl RIv IN ic)i5-i(>i6. 


SOURCK ; 

AARSHERin^NINn OM DI r KONGniCi: DANSKE I^ANDilUSHOI.DNrNGbSFrSKAHS Virksomf.d tn: 

[Annual Repoti of the of the Royal Socuty of J)anish Agriculture tn 

101 S- 1916). Copenhagen, 1010 


The Royal Society of Danish Agricnlture is a private society but is 
recognized and subsidized by the vState. It was founded in and it 

aims at the progiess of agriculture and related industries (Article 1 of the 
by-laws, approved in 1872). It is one of the most powerful agricultural 
societies in Europe. It has about 750 members and its budget of receipts 
and expenditure covers about 150,000 crowms (i). Its own property 
amounted on 31 March T915 to about 300,000 crowns and it also admini' 
sters a property formed of legacies and Qther donations to the society whk h 
at the same dale surpassed p)0,ooo cronws. By means of its resources and 
of ordinary and extraordinary State subsidies this society extends its acti- 
vity over the varied agricultural spheres. 

A list of the departments it has instituted wliich were at work 
in 1915-1916 com])ri''es, among others: the committee for the inspection 
of wheat and foodstuffs in the port of Co]ienbagen ; the committee for 
^-uperiiiteiiding the schools of agriculture founded by the society ; the 
commission for the distribution of medals and jnizes in money to 
agriculturists and agricultural laliourers who have distinguished them- 
selves during the year ; the commission for scientific book-keeping by 
agriculturists; the committee for the 'lifiusion of agricultural literature ; 
the committee for economic jomrneys having an agricultural aim ; the 
committee for goat-breeding ; the commission foi the ^cielllific improve- 
ment of the soil. 

The society further nominates members of various State coumus- 
sions concerned with agriculture ; and “ Tidskrift for bandekonomi the 
important review of agricultural economy, is among its publications. 

In 1915-1916 it proposed in particular to direct its activit}^ towards 
the dissemination of scientific and technical publications on agricultural 
subjects ; the encouragement of research in agricultural chemistry ; the 
application of scientific principles to the breeding and feeding of domestic 
animals and the production of milk ; the construction and use of agricuhural 
machines ; the development of agricultural industries ; the subsidizing of 

(i) I crown of gold = about i,s. i at par. 
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agricultural exhibitions ; the ini]')rovement of the conditions enjoyed by 
agricultural labourers ; and Ibe institution of bursaries for agricultural 
education abroad, and of journeys for agricultural education at home and 
abroad. 

The importance to Danish agriculture of the society's work appears how- 
ever in particular in the reports of the various committees and institutions 
it has founded. It will be well biiefly to notice the chief among them, thus 
gaining an exact idea of the conditions of Danish agriculture. 

A first icjiort is concerned with the breeding of domestic atiiiiials 
and the diffusion of pedigree-books. These begin now to be kept, in the 
case of cattle, not only by large producers but also by small farmers* 
The task of the delegates of the society is to visit the breeders, to see 
that they posse^^s registers and to inspect these, making suie that all births 
are registered and that the animals are entered accurately, and to 
establish registeis for tliose who have none. 

In the case of ])igs the society has coJitinued the exjKuiments underta' 
ken in its three experimental stations as to the products obtained from ani- 
mals of \ari()us races. The results of the experiments are communicated 
immediately to the owners of the animals under observation. An immense 
amount of material, very important to this flourishing Danish industry, is 
thus accumulated at the stations 

In the case of poultry, in which Denmark ha^ a growing interest in view 
of the high prices obtained for eggs and birds, the chief problems are those 
of feeding, artificial hatching, the cleansing of ])oultry-houses and the 
prevention of diseases. 

In Older that scientific principles may be applied to all of these the so- 
ciety's rcpievscntative spent seventy-eight days in 1915 in travelling in dif 
ferent ])arts of the country, and he gave fifty- six lectures, inspected poultry- 
yards, planned modern ])oultry-yards, opened exhibitions, and revSponded to 
constant requests for advice.Many free courses were held in various dis- 
tricts and were well attended. An effort was made to ]>o])ularize the prin- 
ci])le that the exterior beauty of the birds should be less regarded than their 
yield and the pnrit> of their race. It is remarked that electric machines 
for aitificial hatching, the success of which seems to have been proved, are 
increasingly used, and that artificial eggs are used for such hatching. The 
society's delegates constant!} exhort breeders to keep pedigree-books 
and legular accounts 

As regards goat-breG<ling the commission specially devoted to tliis in- 
(lustiy^ was founded in 1912 and has constitutecl new breeding societies of 
which there are now’^ thirty-four in the countr>\ These local institutions, 
which the society subsidizes, hold meetings, reported in the local newspapers, 
for the discussion of problems connected with the industry. The commis- 
sion recognizes the importance of pure-bred bucks and has interested large 
breeders in placing a certain number of them at the disposal of small farmers, 
thus obtaining noteworthy results. The commission has further made, on 
the most strictly scientific principles, a research into the milk provided by 
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forty goats of three or four different races, thus determining the content 
of fatty substances in relation to race and to feeding. 

One of the coinniission's principal tasks is to give breeders scientific 
ideas as to the management of their animals, especially by means of newspa- 
per articles and lectures. With this object the society has published a 
pamphlet entitled " Goat-breeding and Goat-keepinc It has also success 
fully encouraged a larger o])ening of zootechnicel e.yLibitions to goats, ami 
has formed offices for the sale ainl purchase of the animals which bring 
buyers and sellers together Tlu‘ usefulness of the ’v^ork of these offices 
has been recognized, and the number of sale‘- and purchases effeettd by their 
means increases annually. The society now intends to institute prizes for 
good goat -stables, the importancf^ of which is not yet fnhy nnder.stood by 
all the farmers. 


* 

* * 

ThevSoeicly of Danish Agriculture also e\:ercices a useful activity in the 
mutter of milk ]>Toducliv)n. It hen* directs its attention esipecially tt) the 
matter of technical education for \^hich it receives a subsirlv frt)m the State 
This amounted iji i()i to 25,000 crowns, which sum rvas divided among 

It 6 persons desirous of l{‘arning tlie methods of this industry or improving 
their knowledge thereof by means of buisarit's allowing them to ,stud> in se- 
lected dairies inspected by the society, or to make shmt (.‘ducational tours. 
The socitdy thus limits its action to the choice of model dairies, in connec- 
tioii with which the bursaries are instituted ; to the leeeptioii of applications 
from candidates and tlu examination of the latter, in older to discox^er whe- 
ther they ha\a- tluMieee.ssaiy a])titu\ks; to the distribution of subsidies; 
and to the siiperintendenee of the progiess made by bursars. 

However the societv has also undertaken the publication of a technical 
periodical. “ I>anske MejoricT'’, which lias attained to- a large circulation. 
Further on j 8 January i()iP a matting was lield i n the society’s premises, 
which was atl (aided In lepresentativ es of the society, the fedeiation of 
co-operativ'e dairies, the association of milk piodncers and the laboratory for 
testing milk. A ]no])osal for tlie giant of an adequate State subsidy has 
been approved by the Ministry of AgTienlturt' and is now befori^ Parlia- 
ment. 

The c'ominittee instituted by the soe'iedy loi the impiovtanent of land 
by drainage and irrigation sliould also be noticed. It has a tec'hnico-ee'o- 
nornic and a jiiridico-economic st^ction. The latter brought forward in 1915 
three proposals for the modification of tlie law as to iniblic waters and 
these have been approved by the society, and transmitted to the competent 
ministry in order that pro])osals relative to them ma>' bo made in the 
Chamber. 

A form of the society’s activity in the inteiests of agricultnie is its niti- 
nagenient on behalf of the State of a service of consultation. It iiomihates 
the official of this seredee, wdiom the State must approve, and contributes 
to its costs. An office of consultation ha.s bt^n founded in the ennent year 
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ior agricultural iiiachiiics and implements. The usefulness of the function 
of the official re'^]V)nMl)le for this depailiiicnt appears in the fact that after 
several luouHis it was necessary to place a sum of 3,500 crowns at liis dispo- 
sal, in order thaf he mighf ])ay for the ser\aces of various technical assistants, 
one person being no longer suflicient to meet all the demands. The rules 
whii'h regnlal(‘ his action prescribe that he shall keej) himself an coiwani as to 
all progress made in the matter of agricultural machines and implements, 
and acqueunt the public therewith in the fittest manner, experimenting there- 
fore on the most suitid/le ])TO])»u*ties He must also respond to ^.11 requests 
for explanations as to the matters within his competence. Kvery year 
he nursl send the society a report on his activity. Normally the vState has 
no direct relations with the olficial resjjonsible for consultations although 
he is a Estate tunctionary, but deals with him only through the medium 
of the society which su])erintcnds and ])ays Idui. An office of consultation 
has alsc. been created in Russia The ofireial stationed there has those du- 
ties in relation to agrioniture wdiir h tall in Italy to the commercial delegates 
abroad. 

This new^ r)fiice was createil in I()T | It has <iimed at encouraging the 
exchange of agricnltiual ])iodncts and the nnaiiis of agricnllural production 
between Russia and T)cnniaik, ami making public in the two count ries the 
geiuial and s]K'Cial ecomuiiic ('onditions of their agricultnu'. at submitting 
])ro])osals tending to cnconrage such exchange to the ministry, at answering 
1he u levaiii ejujuiries of jjublic bodies and of individuals in the two States, 
and at count ei acting in the Russian press all iidorniation which might be 
detrimental to Danish agriculture and its ])roducls. In iqi5 the delegate 
miderlook a long journey through all Russia in ordc r to study the conditions 
most iavoniable to 1lie sale of grain, which Denmark produces largely, and 
thus to suj)er.sc‘de in this market Dcrmany, hitherto almost a monoj'olist 
in ics-jKct v)t tlii-> article oi nu ichaiidisr. 

A long ac'comit is pnblisliLcl in the society^'s annual rejiort of this jour- 
iK‘y wdiich had good results, 'fhe delegate succeechxl in establishing com- 
mercial lelalions between J >anish jjtodiicers and Russian consumers and 
in eonelnding nnmeious sule^ of sec‘d- of vegetables, flowering plants and 
trees, of animals foi reprodnetion and of agiieultnral machines. For pur- 
])osc\s of ])ropaganda tlie society has published two ])arn]dilets on experience 
in cultivating plants in Denmark and on .several noteworthy forms of Danish 
agriculture. Th(‘ official responsible for the seivice of consultation trans- 
lated these into Russian and circulated them laigely As well as a series 
f)f articles in Russi.an agricultural ]>eriodicals, which make Danish agricul- 
ture known, he ha^ jinblishc'd others in Danish periodicals, and he has person- 
ally^ unJcrlaken a large propaganda foi the dissemination of knowledge 
of the conditions of Russian agriculture. Thanks to all these eflbrts, and 
in s])itc of obstacles raised by the war, many Danish producers have been 
able to find a footing in Russia and establish with this country sure relations 
which wull soon ^’ield excellent results. 
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♦ 

♦ 9(C 

The society’s activity in the matter of agricultural education is very 
interesting. Places for study are(>f three kinds: they are on large farms, on 
small farms and on farms specially devoted to stock breeding. 

The education on the first of these lasts three years, each year spent on 
a different farm in order that the student may have a large and varied ex- 
perience. His instruction is essentially practical, but the society also en- 
courages theoretical knowledge, sending to each student a certain number 
of scientific manaals which remain liis property after he has finally and suc- 
cessfully passed his examinations. In order to obtain a place a student 
must be seventeen years old and must already have followed a two >^ears' 
elementary course in agriculture. The students receive from 150 to 250 
crowns a year ; they are lodged and kept and are regarded as in the employ- 
ment of the owner of the farm. They must enter the work the\' execute 
in a diaiy* and cannot otherwise obtain a final certificate. In 1915 fifty-eight 
of the.se places were assigned and sixteen certificates of completed studies 
were awarded. 

Places for .study on small farms are granted for two years. In addition 
to board and lodgnig the students receive from the owmer 175 crowais in 
the first and 200 crowns in the second year, 

Pnrsaries for stock-kee]fing always last for three year*^ which are spent 
on two different farms. The owner boards and lodges the students, and 
pa}'s them 175 crowms in the first, 200 crowns in the second and 250 crowns 
in the third year. They must do all the wwk they are ordered to do, learn- 
ing es])ecially to milk, to understand forage, to clean and care for animals, 
to kill pigs and to perform kindred tasks. 

♦ 

* ♦ 

A very important share of the society^’s activity is devoted to scien- 
tific publications and methods of propaganda. 

In 1915 it published : the periodical “ Tidsskrift fiir I,andekonomie 
{lieview of A e/iadhtral Economy) ; 2,400 copies of its annual report ; 1600 co- 
pies of the “ Tandekonomisk Aarborg 1916 {Agricnlfurnl Yearbook 1916) 
and various less imt)ortarit matter. 

Ill order to circulate tiiis literature of agriculture the publications ware 
sent to 960 circulating libraries, many poj)ular schools, the best elementary 
schoolmasters, and all the Soldaterhycm (Soldiers’ Homes) depending on the 
Ministry of War. Moreover six lectures on various agricultuial subjects 
were held in January^ I'ebruary and March. 

The society has distributed a certain number of silver cu])s to agricul- 
turists who have particularly distinguished themselves by^ tran^foniiiru’. 
by indefatigable labour almost unaided by financial resources, nnciiltivatcd 
land into small properties having a highydeld; and has also given twenty 
medals to peasants and labourers, both men and women, who have shown 
particular skill in certain branches of the agricultural industry ox who have 
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seived their masters long and faithftill3\ Other prizes and medals, arising 
out of legacies to tlie society by various benefactors for determined objects, 
have also been awarded, and two competitions, to wliich prizes attach, for 
publications on seed-drying and horse-breeding, have been opened. 

The society has a .special fund of about 25,000 crowns intended for 
grants to poor students who have to pass examinations in agriculture at the 
Higher School of Agriculture and the Veterinary School. Monthly grants of 
no more than 20 crowns are made for the maximum period of a year. Six 
students received in 1915-1916 such grants amounting altogether to about 
900 crowns. 


* 

* ♦ 

Mention should finally be made of four meetings, held on the initia- 
tive of the Society of Agriculture, by its representatives and those of thiee 
other large agiicultural associations in the kingdom, namely tlie A.ssocia“ 
tion of Mutual Agiicultural Societies, the Federation of Co-opei alive Socie- 
ties, and the Peasants' Association (Hnsnund). At the lirst meetings no 
more wrs done than amply to discuss and to vote on an order of ihe da}' ad- 
drcvssed to the Minister of the Interior. Tliis exprcsscfl a wi.sh that agri- 
cultuie should be more largely ie]>resented in the commissions responsible 
for fixing the prices of foodstuffs. At the other meetings various other sub- 
jects were discussed, such as the employment of agricultural macliines, the 
protection of agricultural interests abroad, the formation of an agricultural 
office of accounts. All the meetings were well attended and their results 
have been very inijK)rtant to agriculture vSuminary accounts of their 
discussions have been ])iiblished in differeient agricultural jcvicws. 



GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


THK AdRICUIvTURAIv ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 
IN ENGI,ANI) AND WARES. 


souRCK : 

The Kkport of rin. Agricttlturai, Organization Society for vhi year eni>i:d March 
3 1 St, 10 1 6 . I.,ondoti, The Stepney Press, loiO. 


^ I. Introduction. 

The Agricultural Organization vSociety was founded in 1901 for the 
purpose of advancing co-()T)eration among Kiiglish and Welsh farmers* 
Its viork is of a twolold character : 

3) It is a pro])agandist body — as such it seeks to spread the co- 

o]KTati\e principle and helps in the formation of new societies. 

2) It is an organizing body and as such advises and helps the socie- 
ties iilreadv formed. 

The co-operative societies witli which it concerns itself may have one 
or more of the foil sowing objects : 

1) Tliey may hnv for their members manures, seeds, feeding stuffs, 
implements and other articles, securing their purity and obtaining whole- 
sale terms from the manufacturers, importers or wholesale merchants. 

2) d'hey may help to market produce ' 

a) by organizing the milk sn])])ly on a co-o])erative basis, thus 
eliminating the middlemen's profits which low^er the price to tlie producer 
and raise it to the consumer ; 

h) by establishing co-o]>erative butter and cheese factories in 
suitable districts ; 

c) by establishing co-operative depots for the collection of eggs; 

d) by grading and ])acking fruit in order to place it on the maiket 
in a fresh and attractive condition ; 

c) by organizing the proper classing and packing of wool, thus 
securing a better price in the market for sheej) breeders ; 

/) by organizing co-operative maikets and by breaking down 
the rings formed against the producer ; 

g) by organizing the consignment of goods in bulk and arranging 
terms with railway companies and carriers, thus reducing the costs ol 
transport. 

3) They may hire or buy pedigree stallions, bulls or hoars, for the 
use of their members at reasonable fees, 

4) They may arrange for all kinds of agricultural insurance. 
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5) They may acquire land and let it to their members in small hold- 
ings and allotments, 

6) They may establish agricultural credit societies. 

Co-operative societies having these objects become affiliated to the 

Agricultural Organization Society on applying for membership and on 
paying a small subscription. They continue to be entirely self-supporting 
and self-governed but affiliation brings them many benefits. It enables 
them to receive copies of model rules at their time of formation, to be ad- 
vised in matteis of policy, to be helped with their book-keeping, and to 
be assisted in their negotiations with government departments, railway 
companies and others. The affiliated societies may avail themselves with- 
out payment of the services of the experts on the staff of the Agricul- 
tural Organization Society, whose special knowledge covers such subjects 
as dairy farming, eggs and poultry, wool, small holdings and allotments, 
accounts and the rules of co-operative societies. Finally all of them pro- 
fit by the fact that the parent society co-ordinates them. 

The x)arent society itself does no trade and makes no profit For 
many years it w'as sup])ortcd entirely by voluntary contributions, but it 
now also receives grants from the Develoxmient Fund in aid of its work 
for the general development of agricultural co-operation, and from the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries in aid of its i)romoti()n of co-operation 
in connection with .small holdings and allotments. 

As regards its organization the society has offices in Westminster and 
em])loys a general secretary. Its affairs are managed by thirty-two go- 
vernors who include three nominees of the Board of Agriculture, and two 
each of the County Councils’ Association and the Co-operative Union. 
Seventeen further governors are elected by the affiliated societies 
and of this number one fourth retire each year in alphabetical rotation. 
The society divides its local work among eight branches which cover all 
England and Wale.s, having their respective offices at York, Pie.ston, 
Del by, Tonbridge, Salisbury, Plymouth, Bangor and Brecon. 

§ z. General Review oe the Work in igi5-ic)i6. 

The war has created opportunities for the Agricultural Organization 
Society : first because the need for national economy and the interruption 
of overseas trade have at last caused British agriculture to be recognized 
as a basic and essential industry; and secondly because the scarcity of la- 
bour, the difficulties of transport and the novel conditions of the market 
have brought the farmer face to face with jiroblems which have shaken 
his conservatism and made him turn to co-ox)eration as a jiossible solution. 
It was therefore possible to extend the society’s enterprise in several di- 
rections in iqi5-iqT6, 

a) New Branchcii. 

Two of its eight branches were formed between i April 1915 and 31 
March 1916. They are the North Midlands Branch, which covers the 
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counties of Nottingham, Stafford, Leicester, Derby and Rutland and has 
its offices at Derby ; and the South Western Branch, Ibv Devon and Corn- 
wall, which has its offices at PLnnoulh. 

b) New Soieties. 

In the same period forty new societies were affiliatt^d to the Organi- 
zation Society. They are distributed as follows according to their objects 

Purchase of Agricultural Re(|uirenients .... 17 

Dair>’ 

Pwggs and Poultry 10 

Auctions etc 2 

Land Renting (Small holdings and allotments) . 5 

Credit i 

Miscellaneous 2 

40 

The Board of Agriculture having drawn (*s])ecial attention to the use- 
fulness of forming Village Food Societies, to increase the glowing of vege- 
tables, encourage the cultivation of allotments and garden^, and bring any 
])ieces of uncultivated latui into cultivation, the societ\' C'ndeavoured with 
success to Ijring several of these into existence. In some instances the 
Womens' Institutes filled the part of Village Food vSocietio. 

c) Women's histilutes. 

The Agricultural Kdiieation Conference on Agricultural Kdneation 
for Women reixuderl in favoin of the formation of Women's Inst itiites 
wdiich should stimulate a desiie foi rural education ; and at the annual 
meeting of the Agricultural Organization Socielv in a resolu- 

tion was accordingly ])assed recommending that llie sr)Ciet> should nndet- 
take the work of such formation. The ser\iees were secured ot the lady 
who is secretaiy^ to the National Ehiuncil of Women's lii'^litntes ol Canada, 
a country in whicli these institutions j)lav an iinpoi-tant ])art, and u]» to 
31 March l()i() fourteen of them had been founded in Knglatul and Wales 
It is their object " to study home economies, to provide a cimtre for educa- 
tional and social intercourse, to encourage home and local industries, to 
develop co-operative enterprises, and to stimulate interest iu the agiiciil- 
tural industry 

d) The Supply of Prodnee to tin Aytnv. 

The system under which the military camps obtained thc'ir sn])phes 
of fruit and vegetables was often unsatisfactor^g the different units compet- 
ing with each other so that prices rose while c[iiality fivquentlv remained 
indifferent. In October 1015 the Agricultural Organization vSocietv^ toge- 
ther with the Purchasing Officer of tlie (K^th Division, stationed at Bed- 
ford, formulated a scheme for purchasing the Divdsion's whole su])])ly in 
bulk ; and this was approved by the General Officer Conunanding and w^as 
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at oiue pu^ in force The society's expert in fruit and market gaiden pro- 
duce was place(i at the dispo<-al of the nulitai} authorities as adviser 
The result was a lapid improvement m the qualit> of the supply an econo 
niy to the military authori'^ats bettci ])riccs tor tin produce rs who profited 
by the elimination of the middleman and chca])cr fruit and vegetables 
for the ci\ihan ])()]nilat]on since general jmcc^ fell with army prices The 
matter wa<^ brouglit to the attention ot the War Office and the Arrn> Coun- 
cil has 111 conseejucncc approved the graduaf extension of the scheme to 
other camps A mw committee c.illcd the \rim C mtecn Committee, 
has been formed to take o\cr the poweis and duties in res])cct of canteens 
hitherto entrusted to the l^oard of Control of Regimental Institutes and 
also a Comniitid Canteen Comnuttcc for each command Th^ Agncultu 
ral Organization Society is repie^sented bv its nominee on the \rm> Can 
teen Committee and on each of the Command Canteen Committees 

The nec^"ssai3 central pni chasing bod> ha been foun 1 in a new so 
cictv affiliated to the Agiicnltnril ( hgani/ation Society the Agiicultural 
Produce Snpjilics lamited The Agricultural Orgauizitioii Se>cict> s late 
expert in fruit and market garden jiroduce is its seeutare uid maiugcr 
It distributes no ])iofits but clnrges a eomnnssior to eoetr niina^einent 
expenses and returns in\ surplus tunds to the W n Office 

e) Relation'^ nith the ( ojints W a) \^}uidhociI ( omnniit > (md mill 
other Radios 

In NoeemlKT 1915 the Boaul of Agrieultun notihed the Countv Wax 
Agicultural Committees that the societ> had pkiced its services and those 
of its branches md organizers at their disjjosal and the societ\ Use 11 sent 
them i cnculai letter eonhrmmg this information and diiwing their atten 
lion to certain branches of xgiiculturd work to which eo ojierition was 
])articularlv applicable 

The subsccjneiit ictioii varied in ditlerent counties in some dirext 
representation on the w ii agricultural committees has be( 11 gnen to the 
farmers eo o])erative societies m some the Womens Institutes hue been 
recognized as District Wai Agricultural Committees in (Uamorganshire 
the farmcis eo oirerativc societies luu c bcui ippomtcd to act as the Dis 
tnet War Agricultural Committees in Cornwall the count \ committee or 
gamztd the supple of suljffiatc of ammonia through tlu L'aimcr s Central 
Trading Board which is affiliated to the Agricultural Oigaiiuation vSoeiety 

"J he socicte has also worked 111 close touch with the Scottish xud 
lush Agricultural Organization Societies the Housing Organization 
Soeietv the rishcnes Organization Cocioty and tlie Co o])ciati\t Union, 
and with Count\ Councils Agricultural Colleges and m uiv other public 
associations Its rcUtioiis with the Board oi Agriculture and Fisheries 
have been both harmonious and important 

/) Publications 

The society s monthly journal Co-operatwn in ij^ntidturc, has been 
suspended in the interests of economy By arrangement with the pro- 
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ptietars of the Smallholder a column of that paper is however devoted 
every week to matter supplied by the ‘Society, and such columns are repro- 
duced every month and sent to all who formerly received Co-operation in 
Agriculiure. A proposal lo issue a (luarterly has been abandoned for the 
present ; but the society has inaugurated a series of booklets, each of 
which will deal with an important as])ect oi agricultural co-operation, 
and which will be published at a price sulheient only to cover the cost of 
printing. 

g) Finance. 

The following is a sumnuiiized account of tlie society's expenses in 
1^14-15 and 1915-1916 


Snl<uits 

Tiavt ciriU mainienantc of L'n\criK)rs and 
others . 

Kent and otlu 1 expense s connected with office. 
Prinlmjj, duplicating Httratiire . . . 
Postage, telegraiiis, telephone 
Audit fe* s of affiliated s^xuties 
1 gg or I'oiiltrv Demonstration i'rain 
( >tht r expenses . . . 

1 otii . 


The siK'iety’s income in the saim* 


Sub'-criptions 

Donations ... 

Coutribntions fiom ufiiliate<l societies 
Advertisements in Journal and Report . 
Bale of Journal or other lileralurc . . 
Bank interest 

Total . . . 
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The excess of e>penditure over income was therefore £8,289 izs 8 d 
in 191^-1915 and £ 9,792 105 8 d in 1915-1916. These deficits were covered 
by gov^ernment grants, as i.s seen in the published balance-sheets, here 
reproduced. 


— — — 

1 — 

~ 




Debit 

I 9 H 1915 

1915 1916 

Credit 

1914-1915 

1915-1016 

_ 

£ S D 

£ X /> 

1 

£ 6 D 

£~ 

Amount refundt.d to His 



Balance as per last Ba- 



Majesty’s Treasury 

394 8 5 j 

1,710 7 4 

lance-Slwit . 

394 8 5 

1,710 7 4 

Excess of Expenditure 



Grants 



over Income . 

8,289 12 8 

9,792 10 8 







Small Holdings Account . 

2,000 0 0 

1,988 0 0 

Balance. . 

1,710 7 4 

183 9 4 





i 


Development Fund 

8,000 0 0 

7,988 0 0 


10,394 8 5 

11,686 7 4 I 


10,394 8 5 

11,686 7 4 

__ — _ 

-m — 


„ _ - -r:. 

— —jr 

■ - _ ~ 


It is clear therefore that the Agricultural Org-mi'/^ation Society is 
mainly supported by go^x'rnment subsidies. 


§ 3. Tin: AmuvTiU) Socihtik.s. 


u) The tn General. 

The affiliated societies experienced in 1915-1916 a very general in- 
crease both in their niembershi]) and in the amount of their business, and 
this in spite of the impediment'^ to agriculture which are due t j the war - 
the scarcity' of labour, the difficulties of transport. The disturbance of 
the market has on tlie whole favoured the farmer ; he has had to pay more 
for certain of his reijuirernents but the price of his produce has risen to a 
more than compensatory extent, and the creation of the army has provided 
a new and profitable demand for his supplies. The rise in prices has 
naturall}' increased the turnover of the societies, a fact which should be 
borne in mind in drawing conclusions from their balance-sheets. 

The total membership of the 550 affiliated societies in the year under 
review was 55,831 and their total turnover was £3,428,960. Of this sum 
more than two thirds, namely £2,450,397, belonged to the societies for 
the purchase of agricultural requirements, most of whom sell farm produce 
as a secondary business. These societies numbered 213 and their combined 
membersliip was 26,241. The following table shows the comparative 
importance of the diflerent groups of societies : 



lutematioBal. - Year Book of Agricultural Statistics. 


In the press: The JnUmational Year Book of Agricultural Statistics 190710 1916. 
This is the most complete work on agricultural statistics in existence, being the re- 
sults of research of the widCvSt scope and at the same time of the most minute de- 
tail yet undertaken in this direction. The statistics inchide yield, trade, and con- 
sumption, all during the last ten years, for the principal agricultural products, com- 
prising, among others, cereals, potatoes, sugar, oilseeds, coffee, cocoa, cotton, 
rubber, textiles, tobacco, etc., etc. 

The Year Book includes also international statistics in much detail for live 
stock, as well as for fertilisers and chemical products used in agriculture. 

A special chapter is reserved for the prices of the principal products enumerat- 
ed, comprising quotations on spot, for forward delivery and futures, together with 
rates of ocean freight and of exchniigc. 

This important work is indispensable fo** those entering upon a study con- 
nected with agriculture in any aspect, fu with trade in its products It is entitled to 
a definite place on the devsk of the economist, the agriculturist, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, the politician, in fact of every one interested in the development 
of pojjular well-being. 

The International Year Book of Agricultural Statistics comprises about 1 000 pages 
8vo : subscriptions (10 francs, postage free) tnay now be fommrded to the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriailture, Rome. (Subscriptions and publications department). 


Netherlands. - The Rotterdam Grain Market. 

Consequent upon the decisions of the Pennanent Committee of the Institute 
as regards the issue of monographs on the principal grain markets of the world, 
we shall shortly publish an elaborate and authoritative treatise prepared by two 
eminent members of the legal profession in Rotterdam, Messrs V. Van Peski and 
D, T. Uyttenboogaart. 

Lc Marchs des Cir Sales de Rotterdam will contain abo^t 100 pages 8vo. Sub- 
scriptions (3 francs postage free) may now be forwarded to the International 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome (Subscription and publications department). 
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Closb of Society 

No of Societies 

No of Members 

Turnover 

Purchase of Agrlcultur.il Requircincnls 

21^ 

26,241 

£ 

2,450 397 

Dairy 

38 

4,086 

722,620 

Ivgg and Poultry 1 

29 

2,996 

87,954 

Auction and Product 

27 

2,029 


Small Holdings and Allotments 

177 

15,975 

12,4 H 

Miscellaneous 

18 

3.563 

I 5 J 92 

Credit 

48 

941 

— 


550 

55 ,Hsi 

^,428 960 


I'he following cuc the ten counties in which the co-operative societies 
had n turnover running into si\ figures 


County 

1 No of Societies 

No of Membens 

Turno\er 

i 

Suffolk 

5 

2,241 

450 962 

Yorkshire 

41 

2,98 s 

37^ 6 t8 

Ilampslure 

31 

4 741 

246 lOl 

Cannaithen 

10 

4,650 

245 030 

I^naishirc 

II 

I 407 

232,552 

Cneshirt 

10 

2,385 

2 :> 1,892 

Wiltshire 

27 

2 221 

192,412 

Gloucestershire 

10 

I 300 

158,805 

Essex 

9 

504 

158,117 

London 

J 3 

4.704 

i 

129 388 


The importance of co operation in each of these counties except Glou- 
cestershire IS exjdained by the existence in it of one very strong society 
In 1915-1916 a co-operative society for the purchase of agricultural imple- 
ments in each of the first six of them, and a co-operative dairy soeietc in 
Wiltshire, m Essex and in Eondoti, had itself a turnover running into six 
figures In Gloucestershire several societies of secorKlar\ importance 
were responsible for the large turnover 

In the report of the parent society the afhliated societies are critici- 
zed for their frequent lack of sufficient working capital “ Hardly any 
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society has as much as it could usefully employ and in many progress is 
retarded because the management is hampered by want of money... The 
real necessity for it has not hitherto been fully realized. It is in truth 
extraordinary on what small capital some societies have built u]) large turn- 
overs.... The system of Vvorking through central and branch depotsisgain- 
ing more and more fa\ our in the case both of trading and of produce so- 
cieties. For this and other reason^ more capital is desirable As a sup- 
plement to the issue of loans many societies find it ermvenient to invite 
loans from members, re])ayable at a certain notice and carrying regular 
interest. 

The societies do not aim at making large profits in order to pay divi 
deiids to their members, Init generally prefer to return the benefits which 
accrue from co-operative ])urchase immediately, in th(* form of lower pri- 
ces, merely retaining a sufi'jcieiit margin to secure against loss However 
an increasing number of societies find themselves in a position at each 
year's end to grant members, as a bonus, a small sum in the pound on the 
goods sold. The system tends to increase both membership and the 
amount of business done. 

B} a clause in the Finance Act (No. 2) 10^5 exee.ss ])Tofits are eoni- 
put<‘d in the casi* of co o])erative societies not on the basis of the total j^rofit 
of a societ} but on that oi the individual ynofit accruing to each member. 
This provision is most im])oitant, <orthe ineieasecl ];rofits made by many 
societies since the war arc etitiiely due to aii increas'd membeishiD 

h) Small Holdwg^ and Allotment Societies 

As regards societies of this tyy)e progress is shown 111 the number that 
were formed during the year, but the total acreage they held and the num 
ber of their tenants diminished. Idle reduction in acieage is ])iobably 
due to the expiry of leases and to the inci eased demand for small allot 
ments, to b< made into gardeiih by town workers. A considerable num- 
ber of new societies were formed for the puipose of acquiring laml for such 
garden allotments, and most of the.se were registered in the latter ])art of 
the year and had not yet ae'quired land when the re[)ort was made. 

The following e'omparative data .should not therelore be taken as 
indie'ating any leal retrogression. The figures for rqry, which are taken 
from the Board of Trade Fabonr (lazette ate incomplete, since they con- 
e'crn onh' T47 societies whereas 172 wen* registered in that 3^ear by the 
Agricultural Organizatiou Society. 



- 9 H 

1915-16 

Numbei of Societies. , . . 

• • r 47 

177 

' » Members . . . 

. . 16,205 

15.975 

» )> Tenants . . . 

. . 12,234 

10,498 

Acreage held 

• • 15432 

14,646 
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r) A^riculUiral Credit Societies. 

The forty-eight co-operative credit societies lent during the year the 
total sum of £1,087. This is a very limited success and one which has 
little relation to the dtnnand for credit • many farmeis, small holders and 
others are seriously hain]>ered because they cannot obtain temi)orary 
loans on easy terms The Agricultural Organization Society decided in 
1915- 1 ()if) on an investigation into the causes of the slow progress of agri- 
cultural credit societies. 

d) The A^riciiUtind and Ccneral Co-()t>craiive Insurance Soadv. 

This is the single insurance society affiliated to the Agricultural Or- 
ganization Society- d'he \ear 1915 showed an increase of 25 per cent, in 
its })iemiuni income and the gross sums insured against fire amounted 
to over £4.000,000 A 5 per cent dividend was (Iceland on ^hare^ and 
a ])onus of 5 per cent on life ])iemiums. The net claims on account ol fires 
wen* coiisiderably higher than the average of recent years, so, although the 
society had workc'd at a profit, no bonus w^as declared to the holders ol 
fire iiolicies in accordaiux* wdth the practice wLkIi has been such anintei- 
esting featuie 111 the society's work since its ioimation In consequence 
too ol the unsettled state of the investment market, the investment re- 
serve fund was inci cased, and the balance leimiining was carried lorwaid. 

c) rhe farmers’ ( cntral Trading Board 

This boaid is a c'cntral wholesale establishment foi all kinds of agri- 
cultural re(}uirenients and it receives applicMtions ioi membership fiom 
societies affiliated to llic' Agricultural Organization Society Tn 1915 it 
absorbed the Agiicultural Cooperati\e Federation and its headquarters 
were then transferred to bon don. 

It quickly became ap]>ar(nt that since many districts obtain their 
agricultural snp])lies fiom othei ]>orts than London some local organiza- 
tion would be useful North-Western, North-hki stern and Welsh Sections 
of the board therefore came into being 

The inciease ol sales in 1915 was satisfactory and thev ]:>iomised to 
be yet more consideiable in the following year 


§ 4. A Direction of Future Ivffort 

The Agricultural Organization Soch^ty is c^iecially desirous of pro- 
moting in England and Wales continuous crops and Ihc' co-operative 
ownership of farm implements. To this end Mr. T. Wibbtiley, who had 
had much experience of such work hi Ireland, was sent on a lecture tour 
through thi‘ English and Welsh counties in the winter of I9i5-i9i(> We 
quote from his rejiort : 

Undoubtedly in comparison wdth other English industries agricul- 
ture is in many places very backw^ard, but the recognition of this fact by 
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those engaged in agriculture is the first essential step towards progress. 
As to the juogrcss made and likely to be made, it was with pleasurable 
snriorise that I found a number of farmers at ])ractical]y every place I 
visited who, from the somewhat meagre writingvS which so far I have been 
able to put before the public on the subject, have during the pavSt few 
years been growing continuous crops, on what they call a small scale and 
what we in Ireland would call a \ er>^ large scale. From the information so 
obtained it is very evident that the system with adaptations is just as sui- 
table for English as for Irish conditions — in Wales and the south w^estern 
districts of England even more suitable. 

“ Again as regards the co-operative purchase and use of implements, 
the recent introduction of motor and motor implements into agricultural 
wa)rk has opened up a vast field for development in this direction on 
the ])art of the bigger farmers. On the other hand the spread of the 
Small Holdings Act calls for — even demands for the success of the Act — 
a far more extended use of modern machinery, which in the case of the 
smallholder must be purchased and used conjointly .. Already several 
both large and small implement societies have been formed or arc in the 
process of formation. There are difficulties m the way, the chief one being 
the extreme difficulty which some societies are meeting 3n the ])rocuring 
of machinery - a difficulty which T have tried several timers to focus at- 
tention u])on, and one which it is to be ho])e(i wall shoi1]\ receive the se- 
rious attention of the authorities concerned 



MISCFJ.I.ANEOUS INFORMATION RERATINO TO CO OP]-:rATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIIvS 


f'.ivRMANY 

SOMK FACTS AS TO THI' CO OPRRATIVR iVIOVF;MF; NT IN GICRMANY — Jahrbvch 
{l(S alli^emetncn V erhandes dtf auf Scibsthdje bcruhendtn deut^chcn hrwirbs und IViri- 
r v ju) loi 4* Btrlin, niii 

On I January 1915 there were 117 central and ordinaiy co-oj)e- 

rative societies More tluin half of these 55.9 ])er cent. “ were in Pru.s- 
sia. The niiinljei of central co operative societies had not changed since i 
January 1914, but that of tlie others had increased by All or almost 

all this increUvSe dated however from the months before the war. The in- 
crease between r January and 1 August i()i4 was one of 941 which is to 
.say that between i August 11)14 and T January 1915 it was only of (>5. It 
should be noted that between 1 J anuary and x August i()i5 it was of 122 

As comjiared with ])recediug >ears r()i4 showed lessened progress, the 
increase having been igfiQ in 19x3, ibyb in 1912, and 1429 in i()ii. Tlie 
increase of loub in 1914 was not eijually distributed among the various kind.s 
of co-operative .societies. It included 400 ciedit societies, x68 trade socie- 
ties, 199 societies for the ])urchase of ])rimar> materials, iip breeding 
societies, O9 1 10 luse- letting .societies. 52 rural producers’ societies, and no 
im]x>rtant number of any society of another kind. 

The total number of 3(),032 co-o])erative societies was distributed as 


follows . 

1. Credit .societies 19.700 

2. Societies for the purchase of the ])riiuary materials of 

industry 846 

3. Rural societies for the purcha.se of primary materials 3^67 

4. Merchants' societies for the purchase of merchandise 30b 

5. Consumers’ societies 2,418 

6. Societies for the puTchUvSe of agricultural machines 22 

7. Labour .societies -.3^8 

8. Producers'societies 4-555 

9. Breeding societies 39^> 

TO. Societies for letting dwellings Tf,53''^ 

Ti. Various societies 7^b 

Total . . 3b-032 
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As regards form of liability the societies were distributed as follows: 

1. Unlimited liability societies . . . 21,849 or 60.6 per cent. 

2. Societis to which new payments 

were unlimited 168 0.4 

3. limited liability societies - . . . 14,015 " 39 

The unlimited liability societies were diminishing while the percentage 
of societies having limited liability was increasing. In 1905, (>8.8 per cent, 
of the societies liad unlimited and only 30.6 limited liability. Unlimited 
liability pievailed in 1915 among the credit societies, 87 per cent, of which 
had this form, and among tlie rural producers’ societies of wdiich O5 ])er 
cent, had it. Uimited liability ])redominated on the other hand among 
all the others, especially among the trade societies, the merchants’ societies 
and the producers’ societies. 


ri'Al.Y 

1 A MJOvTINCr C)I' Tlir: KIU’RlvSJ-vNTATlVIvS OF TinC CATITOFIC i-CONOMIC OR- 
(rANI/VriONvS OF TIIIv SOUTllFKN FROt INCF'S Aziom ol tin* 

i’nioni t conomua i^ociuh fra i catttAnt italiani. No ly, F.uii/a, 15 I)«, loO' 


Under the ausy)ices of the l'*conomico-Soci<d Union of Catholic Italians 
and on the initiative of bcdcrazione Banc aria liuhana (i) in agi cement 
with the Bederazu'nc Italiana dclle (\issc Riirali CaiioUJu, a meeting of re- 
jnesentatives of the Catholic economic institiitioiis of Southern Italy was 
recently held at Rome. Its object was to find practical means of inten- 
sifying Catholic economic activity in the s<)uth. The organisation and 
the present condition of the Catholic banks and the rmal funds and agri 
cultural union of the j)r()\’inces of the district were examined, and discus- 
sions were held as to the methods best adapted to promote their de\x^lo])- 
ment and co-ordination. As regarded, in particuhn , the banks, this meeting 
decided to entrust to tlie Bcdcrazionc Bancav'ia Italiana the task of : a) 
promoting and bringing to a conclusion action for the formation of provin- 
cial or local institutions of credit in the most important centres ; h) facili- 
tating the transformation of existing banks from co-o])erative limited liability 

(i) This tcdcralioii of Italian Catholic hanks was formed at Milan “in order to affoi'd 
reciprocal i)roteclioii, vigilance, to ordination and assistance to each bank in its autonomous 
exercise of economic activity ” The bank discliarges the following functions by the means of 
a federal committee : a) it visits federated banks and causes their inspection at least once a year : 
b) it acts as an hit rmediary rclalhig them mutually in order to ensure that the activity of each 
harmonizes with the collective iniere.st; c) it endeav(Jiirb to make them take opportune mea« 
sures for the avoidance and defeat of the moral mid financial dlfficultie.s which they may en- 
counter ; d) it tissists and represents the fedenited banks where their general interests are 
concerned. 
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societies to simxile limited liability societies, facilitating the desired increase 
of their capital ; c) lielping these banks to perfect ami coniplele the 
branches of their activity, actively relating the inteiesls of the various 
Catholic institutions, etc. 

As regards rural funds we should state, as does the repoit, that in these 
provinces “ there are numerous Catholic rural funds but all of them do not 
fulfil the objects foi which they weie founded In older to intensify the 
movement it was llierefore judged necessary to remioice, co-ordinate <ind 
iminove it. For the e.Ne(Ti 1 ion of Uiis uork of oiganization the Fedcra- 
zionc dcl/c ('a^se Rurali Catiidichc of llologna had long delegated the C re- 
ditu Cmiride of Latiiim which, in view of the fact that it is an institution 
federating the Catholic*' economic institutions of the Roman and adjacent 
jnovinces, was paiticnlarly fitted for the task. The meeting noticed the 
action taken by tile Creddo ( enlrale of T^atium, which piomolcd the foima- 
tion of j)rovincial fedeiatious of tlie iiual funds of Reggio in Calabria Sa- 
leino and lleiievtaito, and, with a vaew^ to collaboiatirin enteicd into 1 ela- 
tion witli those of Cosen/a and Am.itrice , and which caused various le- 
unioiis to be laid iu otliei pioviiices The meaning theiefoie confiimed the 
inan(hit(‘ of Iht ( fedito ( ( ntrah It then deeidtd a) to work for the consti- 
tuticni ol legalh founded tederating ('entres iu regions whrre none exist, jiref- 
erabh iu jiioviucial e.iintals, <uid where this is impossiblt. to make tlie 
strongest and liest adminisleied nual fund in a eiven /one its tederating 
centie , F) to cause all federiitioris to correspond with the Crcdilo ('end ale 
ot ly.itium which wall <ict as thcii inlermednaty in their lelalions witli the 
Federazione Ualiana dtUe cusse ^urah and afford tlKin p iiticnlar assistance 
in t(‘chnicMl legal and fiscal matteis, facilitiiig all their financial business; 
r) to cause all Calholie rur<il funds, in order that thee ma} coni])lelel> dis~ 
chaige 11k 11 social and economic function, not only to affoid cIkmji credit 
but tilso to facilitate active liabits of Iluift among the agriculluuil classes. 
Such action wall jfiacc <it their disposal a suifieiemt amount of de]>osiis and 
thus allow them to be mamtaned and to discharge their fuiK-tions hv means 
of local 1 (‘Sources If theii lesonrcc s ]>iove iiisutficienl the local federations 
wall undertake to sujiplement them, taking all desirable precautions 

Theie wais (juestion at the meeting of the organization of agiic iiltiual 
unioii.s (Catholic s(»cieties for the jmu'hase of aitiele uselul to agricultine). 
In the soutli there are veiy few of them ftit Renevento, Campobasso, Sul- 
mona, etc.) although thev could veiy usefully assist the develojmieut of 
local agriculture. The inetding recognized tlieii imjioitaiiee and deliber- 
ated conceiiiiiig them, and then decided: u) to work for the constitution 
in legal form of agricultural unions, either jirovineial or regional, w'hich 
would operate in centres where their influence is least stioiig and bring 
into being efficient societies for the protection of the moial and economic 
inteiests of agriculturists; //) to take action causing these agricultural unions 
not to confine themselves to the collective purchase of mercli mdise ana 
manures necessary to agriculture, but to undertake also the expert of 
products of the soil, entering therefore with this object into itd<itions 
with the Catholic agricultural unions of North Italy. For the execution 


3 
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of this work the action of the national federation of agricultural unions^ 
which has yet to be founded, will be necessary. It will undertake the 
formation at Rome of a special office for the needed work of propaganda. 

♦ % 

2 THE FEDERATIONS OF THE CATHODIC RURAD FUNDS OF THE PROVINCXtS 
OF B()DO(iNA, RECiOIO D’EMIDIA, FORD AND SADERNO IN 10)15-1016 — Coope- 
laziom PopolatL, nos 22 24 Parma, 31 dccembrer 10716 

We borrow from Cooperaztone Popolars, the organ of the Catholic 
rhial funds, the following data as to the position and activity of some pro- 
vincial federations of rural funds in 1915-1916. ,The Federazione deJIe 
Citsse Rurah c Popolari of the province of Bologna is one of the most im- 
portant Catholic federations of rural funds A year ago it grouped 86 
funds, 77 of them lural and 9 of them poj)ular, which comprised altoge- 
ther 7,541 members. It now groups 88 funds, 78 of them riual and 10 of 
them popular, which have 7,617 members We here lesiime the geueial 
position of the federated funds on 31 October 1914, 31 October 1915 and 
31 October 1916: 


On 31 October 

1914 

1915 

1910 

Federated funds 

^3 

8f) 

88 

Number of members inscribed. 

7.3x5 

7.541 

7.617 

lyoanS to members 

i, 87 o,o() 5.74 

1,810,060 95 

1,581 ()04.68 

vSecurities 

573.5<>5-73 

708,682 33 

1,067,237.34 

Deposits on current credit ac- 

count 

8()3,i38.9i 

982,745 64 

i,()03 13177 

Assets in coin, merchandise and 

miscellaneous assets .... 

198,864.90 

221,646 68 

336. 08S 39 

Total. . . 

3.505.(>35 2X 

3.7-J3 .i. 15T>'-> 

4,888,3f)2 r8 

Liabilities in interest and costs 

for 10 memths 

106,660,98 

110,691.64 

130,208,02 

Total. . . 

3.612,296.26 

Liabilities. 

2,833,827.24 

5,018,570.20 

Trust deposits 

3,276,908.17 

3,455,818.73 

4,649,820.76 

Current debit accounts .... 

60,122.85 

57.W>7 31 

17,376-33 

Interest not due and various 

liabilities 

24,810.77 

42,771.98 

40,645.05 

Total . . . 

3.361,841.79 

3,556,258.02 

4,707,842.14 

Society's capital 

125.528.37 

147.315-14 

167,788.97 

Total . . . 

3.487.37oit> 

3,703.573-16 

4,875.631.11 


Assets in interest and profits 

for 10 months 124,926.10 130,254.08 142,939.09 

3,612,296.26 3,833,827.24 5,018,570.20 


Total . . . 
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This table shows above all a constant increase of deposits which 
is proof of the confidence felt in these institutions. Thns on 31 October 
1914 de}X)sits amounted only to some 3,277,000 liras, on 31 October 1915 
to 3,456,000 liras, and on 31 October i9i() to 4,650,000 liras ; that is they 
increased by nearly 180,000 liras between 1914 and IQ15, and by 1,200,000 
liras or an average of 100,000 liras a month between 1915 and 1916. 

It should ])e remembered that this increase in de])osits and the accom- 
panying reduction in loans are j)artly due to an abandonment, on account 
of the war, of much agricultural and even of commercial and industrial 
entei])rise. We may therefore expect that at the end of the war, when 
life returns to its norjiial course, deposits will diminish and applications 
for loans, which have become insignificant, will increase. Loans decreas- 
ed from about 1,870,000 liras on 31 October 1914 to 1,810,000 liras on 
31 October 1915 and 1,582.000 liras on 31 October Thus the dinii- 

nutioii was one of nearly 60.000 liras ])etween 1914 and 1915 and of 228,000 
liras ])(‘tweeii i()i5 and I()i6. 

If this increase in deposits be added to the reduction of loans a total 
sum of about 1,700.000 liras is obtained. If secondary items in the 
account be left out this sum comes to be one of more than a million liras 
which went to swell that comprised under the heading “ de])osits on credit 
cm lent accounts in credit institutions ", while nearly half a million liras 
was entered under the heading " securities 

As in precfdiug years tin* federation did not neglect to give as.sistance 
in techni(]U(\ book-keeping and legal matter^ to the federated .societies. 

The Fcderazioyie dclle C assc Kiirali of Reggio dTtmilia groups twenty- 
three rmal fumls. We take the following data from their balance-sheets 
for 31 December I()I5. 

C*ipital and reserve 92,774.40 liras 

Trust deposits 2,T83.47f).25 )> 

Bills hcl 1 1,279,414.11 » 

In general the ]iosition of the rural funds in the province is good. 

The fcdcrazionc delle Cassc Riirali of the ])rovince of Lorli grou])s, 
according to the report presented by the presidents to the federal meeting 
on 8 June ipib, societies wiiicli are in an entirely satisfactory economic 
and financial position, in spite of the crisis due to the abnormal state of 
affairs. 

They were able in the year in question to afford the same credit to their 
members as in 1915, but by a wise provision they gradual!}" reduced their 
paper and then formerl a reserve in the form of a credit current account 
at the Banca del Crediio Roma<^nolo from which they receive a preferential 
rate. The diminution in their investments is due rather to the diminished 
demands of their members than to the imposition of restrictions. 

The recently formed funds are those which have most iiici eased the 
sum of their deposits. The others faced an alternative of increase or di- 
minution, but increases prevailed at the end of the year, showing that 
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tlie war had notably reacted on those institutions which still enjoy popular 
conhdence. 

The punciiiality of members in repaying the amounts they borrowed 
has been entirely praiseworthy. Loans numbered 3, <^25 on 31 December 

1914 and ]}ad risen to 3,114 at the end of 1915. De])osits on 31 December 

1915 amounted to <S54,(Soo.49 liras as against (So7,ooi 27 liras on 31 Decem- 
ber 1914 ' that is they increased by 46,899.22 liras. This increase shows 
that even the poorest classes, from whom the deposits emanated, were 
well-to-do, a fact confirmed by the diminution in loans which allowed the 
funds to augment their reserves in specie The anKumt of the bills held 
was lowerc'd from 840,430 35 liras in December 1914 to 720,809.17 liras at 
tlie end uf December 1915. 

The FcderaiKni of Salerno was hamded in April 191(1. It immedi- 
ately undertook the formation of new funds in the vast region of isalerno 
and Imcania. The ruial funds ot Jsiano, Vietri-sul-Maie, BracigUauo, 
Castel San (riorcio, Torello, Pastena and Fosaio were thus conslitutc'd, 
and others ate in course of formation at Dboli, Lanzaia. Cioriani, Fisciano, 
»S. Cijniano Piccntino and Agliara 


♦ 

3. TUI'. INSPICCTINO AND BOOK KKKI‘1NC» UFFICOh FOR CO OPJ'.RATIVF SOCI 
IvTlKvS. — Isiituio di ctnUto pu U iooptrativi Branch at d’FimUa K\tract 

tiom th<- icport on the iKilaiicc bheel tor ioD> 


The IsUhito di (irdito per le cooperahee of ^lilan founded long since 
and most o])]K)rtunel\ offices h>r tlie inspection and book-keejiiug of c<i op- 
erative societies The reason for tlieir existence is exjihnned as follows 
in tile report on the Inidget for 191O of the Reggio d'luniha branch. The 
needs of co-operation become larger and more and 11101 e conpilex mid the 
desire o£ the Istiiuio di Crcdito for a regulation of credit grows propoition- 
atel>, Hence the necessity that there should always be at hand the ma- 
terial for learning the conditions of the enter[nises as regards their economy 
and theii ca])ilal in leal estate. This gives a motive to nil the ('o~operative 
.societies to prove the value of their organizations, for it is liom all of them 
together that ()])erations of credit in general and of fidnciaiy ciedit in par- 
ticular can derive their indisjiensable effective guarantees The report 
cited shows the activity of these .societies. In iqiO they kept the books 
of 54 co-o])erative societies and drew up their balance .sheets : the office 
of Reggio did this for 31, that of Guastalla for 23. 

The inspecting office undertook notalde work. It revised 164 bal- 
ance-sheets, belonging, respectively^ to 67 consumers’ and 97 labourers’ 
co-operative societies : and it gave 195 consultations. 

The results obtained by revising the balance-sheets were the bases 
for the comj>ilation of statistics of 1914, and the like are now being com]>il- 
ed for 19x5. If the data collected be resumed the pt ogress of co-opera- 
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tion in the region of Reggio in 1914 will be seen to prest^nt the following 
facts , 

Co-operative societies adhering to the Office of Inspection number 
156 of which 74 are consumer's societies, 69 labour societies and Tj agricul- 
tural societies. The total number of members is 20,580, distributed as 
follows : (),204 in co-operative consumers’ societies , 8,876 in co-operative 
labourers’ societies and 2,500 in co-operative agricultural societies 

The subscribed capital amounts to 1,755,907 liras and reserves to 
738,876 liras. 

The following figures represent the turnover . sales, 4,198,961 liras ; 
work 5,845.648 111 as 

The totyl amount of operations of credit effected by this institution 
of credit is as follows 


From T July 1911 to ji December 1912 

(18 months) 

In 1913 

)> 1914 

> IQX5 

» 1916 


6,226.784 57 liras 
4,85f)946 29 

5,3I7,o(>8 22 » 

6,14406^15 
(), 882.608 30 ) 


Total . . 29,4i7,4(>o 53 » 


These data are proof of the importance ol the work accomplished and 
also of the uselul sendee reiideied by this institution to co-ojicaation 


* 

* « 


4 lyA FHDFRA/aOMv APFSIICA ITAmWA /’ ii^ruoliuta itahana, orj^aii of Ihe 
fedaation, No«; i and 2, Ancuiiri, Jaiunt> «in<l February, i<u7 


This Italian A])iarist Fedeiation, wdiich has its headcpiarters at Ancona, 
is a limited liability co-operative society, having an unliniited capitrd and 
aiming at the production and sale of honev and wax (i) It was founded 
in 1004 on a modest scale but has de\ eloped constantly, as is showm by 
the following table 


(i) The Federazione a{>t^Hca subalpina K in course of conslrtirtion at lunn m the form of 
a limiteti liabiUty co-optrative society aiming at a) the progress ami popuhin/ation of rational 
apiailture; 6) the improvement of members’ apiciiltiue; d) tht collccti\ e purcluise and )f 
eveij^thing necessary to the rational practice of thib mdustry ; d) the mark ling ol pn*ducts 
See in this connection Aptcoliore moderno, Nos 3 and Turin, March and ^piil tc;j. 
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DevelopmeyU of the Federation from 1904 to 1916. 



1 . 

Number 

1 



Price 


Society 9 

j 

Exporta 

Total 

by 

Year 

1 

of 

1 Turnover 



quintal, 


j capital 

1 

meml)ers 

1 

tlDII 

^let. 

including 

packing 


j Tiras 


Tiras 

^umtals 

Quintals 

Tiras 

1904 


72 

2,087 

— 

— 


1905 

9.236 

456 

419,226 

175 

757 

76 

1906 

IO.H42 

534 

' 1,392,060 

385 

1,606 

68 

1907 


600 

1,640,864 

625 

E 453 

77 

190S 

22,798 

607 

1,995.906 

605 

2,052 

76 

1909 

• 1 

629 

-$.237,223 

707 

1,889 1 

71 

1910 . 

^ 5,793 

658 

2,608,849 

1.598 

2,714 

74 

I911 . . 

• • 38,35-! 

6()7 

3,021,493 i 

1,168 

M 95 

100 

1912 

J 40,794 

674 

2,058,948 ^ 

582 1 

1,207 i 

98 

I 9 M 

I 43,041 

Oqo 

1 3.555,330 

1.137 ' 

2.577 

84 

1914 

46,731 ! 

740 

4,694,611 

1.120 j 

^, 74 T 

72 

1915 

48,730 ' 

760 

1 

958 1 

2,414 1 

— 

1916 . . ^ 

•j 49,343 ' 

772 

— 

— 

2,135 

— 

— — 



- , 

— 





The continually increasing membership is explained by the advan- 
tages procured by this federation, and also by a very wise provision of the 
administrative council that members need pay immediately only" half in- 
stead of the whole amount of a share of 50 liras, paying the rest in three 
annual instalments 

* 

t * 

^ THE CONSTITUTION OF DA FKDERAZIONi: DEETR T.A'ri'RRIE SOCIARI CRE- 
MONi^»Sl — Bolkttmo dcirAgricoUura, No 7, M1I.111, 15 February 1917 

Theii common inteiests and the desirability of an interchange of ad- 
vice and assistance suggested to the collective daines in the district of Cre- 
mona the idea of forming a fed^nation, and to tliis the dailies of Soresina, 
Acqiianegra, iscsto, Forcello, Ca de >Stefani, Ca de Corti and Piadena 
have already adhered The federation proposes to buy on behalf of 
the federated societies merchandise and products for common use and 
implements and macliines ; to furnish information as to the most profit- 
able method of treating milk and the best markets ; to act in the markets 
as an intermediTry ; to constitute depositing warehouses 111 order to faci- 
litate advances of funds ; and to organize the sale of products and produc- 
tion by speciali/ation, by improvements and by encouraging the founda- 
tion of new co-operative societies. 
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RUSSIA. 

FINNISH CO OPERATIVE DAIRIE>S IN 191*5. — Suomen Osuu^toimin talehti ; Helsing- 
fors, Year 1916, No 10 

At the end of 1915 there were 421 co-operative dairies in Finland, 
twenty-one of them having been founded during the year These societievS 
had 45,000 members, as against 41,500 in 1914 and 39,000 in 1913 Of the 
members 38.8 per cent possessed from one to three cows, 53 9 per cent from 
four to fifteen, and 7 3 per cent, more than fifteen In 1913 the correspond- 
ing percentages were 38 4, 53 i and 8 5 , in 1911 they were 37 8,53 9 and 8.7. 

The following table shows the number of cows belonging to co-operative 
dairies and the proportion this bore to the country's total herd from 1912 
to X915 

In i()i2 the co-operativc societies possessed 250,000 cows t)r 21 0 % the country’s herd 
” 191 ’ ’ 255,000 ^ ’ ” 21 7 % 

” t ’ ’ ’ 20g,ooo ’ ’ 22 7 /j ’ ” ” 

” ” ’ 288,000 ” ” 25 7 ’ ” ” 

The increased petcentage in 1915 was influenced by the notable reduc- 
tion in the country's total herd in that year. 

From the 421 co-operative dailies 316 million kilogiamme^ (i) of milk 
were obtained w'liile in i(U4 fhe 31)6 co-o])erative daines supplied 321 mil- 
lion kilogiammcs "J'he chief cause of the diminished milk production in 
1915 WMs doubtless the fixing of too low^ prices foi butter which led to the 
slaughter of many milch-cows and thus paralysed all measures taken to 
increase milk production 

As regards motive ]iower, steam is employed by 2()6 dairies, hydraulic 
power by eleven and electricity by seven, while fiftv-foin are content to 
use human labour and forty-eight have recourse to animal traction 

The financial position of 330 co-operative dairies at the end of Decem- 
ber 1015 was as follows 


Assi-ts 


liabilities 



VT 9 1 



Frs 

In hand 

730, 9IQ 

Eoans 

granted by the ShVe 

1,144 279 

Dcjjosits and credit . 

173,229 

Iy 0 .ins 

giantcd by the banks 


Real estate 

6 , 1 ^ 1,944 

and 

other loans 

2 105.775 

Accessory iiidustnes 

41^250 

Ca])ital 

( »wut il \*y dairies 

0.71 bb(>5 

Products and plant 

I 181,1 31 

Excess of assHs o\( r liabilitus 

2 305,754 

Total . 

. 12,507,47^ 


Total 

12,507,47^ 


(i) 1 kil(»grainmc 2 2 lbs 
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The financial position of the co-operative dairies is thus seen to have 
been excellent. The following table shows their financial dvelopment from 
1904 to 1915 : 



Assets 

liabilities 

Year 

Real Ustate 

OtJier 
property 
(tn h«md, 
deposits, etc) 

Capital owned 

by dairies 

Ivoaiis 

X904 . . .... 

830% 

i 7 -"% 

23 1 % 

7 f' 9 % 

1900 

84 1 % 

i‘>y% 

26.8% 

73 2 % 

190b 

8 i- 7 % 

18. 3% 

34.0% 

66.0 % 

1910 . ... 

77.7% 

22 3 % 

46.2 % 

53 8% 

1912 

<) 7-7 % 

32 3 % 

5% 

30 5 % 

1914 

(>3 3 % 

3 '> 7 % 

<" 0.7 % 

30.3 % 

1915 

51 5 /o 

485% 

71 8 % 

28.2 ro 


An examination of this table will convince the reader that the develop- 
ment of the co-operative dairies has been continiions and rapid. In 1904 they 
owned hardly a quarter of the capital they em[)lo> cd, but in 1912 they owned 
much more than half thereof, namely 60 5 per cent And while their own 
capital increased the pro])ortion of their real estate to their othei property 
was modified to the advantage of the latter , which in T914 constituted 
36.7 per cent of all their assets, being thus equal to their (le1}ts (3() ^ per 
cent.), whereas in 1915 the position had much improved. 

In 1915 the value of the jnoducts sold by the Finnish co-opeiative dai- 
ries was fifty million francs The average income of a dairy was larger than 
it had ever been, namely I4i,6()7 francs as against 110,727 francs in 1914 and 
113,210 francs in 1913. But most of the dailies - - 52 r per cent, of them 
have not yet attained to an annual turnover of 100,000 francs There 
were at the end of 1915 nineteen large dairies having an annual turnover 
of more than 400,000 francs 

The average price of the products was 379 53 francs for one hundred 
kilogrammes of butter in 1915, as against 281.05 francs in 1914. The cor- 
respondent cost of production reached 36 43 francs and the net profit 343.10 
francs If 2 ^4 be allowed for usurer’s ainorti/ation a final net 

profit of 3 34 f lanes remains on one kilogramme of butter. To produce one 
kilogramme of butter 243 kilogrammes of milk are needed. 
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UNITED vSTATES. 

THE ACTIVITY OF THE JEWISH AGRICUI,TURAI, AND INDUSTRIAE AID SOCIETY 
IN 1916 (i). — From the society’s annual report for igiC. 

The activity of this society in 1916 was facilitated by the excellent 
economic situation of the United States and the high prices of agricultural 
products. 

Credit operations extended into thirty-six States ; 386 loans were 
made in the year for a total amount of $229,827, as against 396 in 1915 
for a total amount of $190,036. Since the number of loans diminished 
while their total sum increased it follows that the average individual loan 
was larger : it rose from $480 in 1915 to $595 in 1916. This business 
brought the total number of loans made by the societ}^ since its foundation 
up to 4,100, and the total sum lent up to $ 2,330,091. At the close of igi6 
loans which had not been repaid numbered 1,713 and amounted to $ 977,423. 

The following table shows the chief objects for which loans were made : 


Obj<‘Ct of Loans 

Purchase of a farm 

^ )) » agricultural implements . . 

Building and repair of buildings .... 

■Repiiyment ot mortgage and other debts 
Working capital 

Total . . . i 386 ' 100 


Non-recoverable credit entered in 1916 in the profit and loss account 
amonnted to $ 7,227. The total sum which the society has lo.st under this 
head is $ 64,217 or 3.11 per cent, of the total sum lent. 

All the others sections of the society have continued to work with 
the same success as in previous years. The office of agricultural labour 
placed last year, 1,446 persons or 449 more than in 1915. 

The office for co-operative purchase, founded in 1910, not only enabled 
Jewish farmers to obtain the products they needed at cost price, but also 
accomplished an educative work, teacliing them to use improved machinery 
and new kinds of seeds, to mix manures, etc. Thanks to the efforts of this 
section some hundred silos have been installed in recent years. In the 
seven years for which it has existed the office for co-operative purchase has 
done business for more than $200,000, 


Number Percentage 

47 

100 26 

62 ' 16 

( 

166 i 43 

II 1 3 


(i) Internaiional jRemm> of Agricultural Economics, September 1916, page i. 
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The first agricultural savings and loan society, organized about two 
years ago at Centerville (New York) had 157 members at the end of 1916 
and a capital in shares of $ 23,276.^ had then granted fourteen mortgages 
on agricultural real estate for a total sum of $32,800. The co-operative 
society for insurance against fire in Sullivan county, founded four years 
ago, had then issued 504 policies, still active, for a total value of $ 1,211,395, 
The business of the year yielded a profit of about $5,000. 

Finally the organization department took particular interest in the 
application of the Federal Farm I^oan Act and conducted an intensive work 
of propaganda in order to induce Jewish farmers to form, in accordance 
with the law, national associations of agricultural credit 
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CANADA. 

MUNICIPAI. INvSi; RANCH AGAINST HAIL IN SASKATCHEWAN. 


OFFICIAL S(;URCF.S 

An \ct ri si'i CTiNr. iiui In^ur^ncl nv Municipalities (Canadian LctiisLdure) c 22. 

An Vci Tt) Amend iiir bCArurL Law, ibid i^ib, c ^7 

AKfAIEWOI Till WORK OF THE MUNICIPAL HAIL INSURANCE COMMISSION FOR THE YEARS 
iqi ), 1911, i;is K<f:^iiia (Saskatcht wan) October 1(D*5 
Kiport of the Work of tih: Municipat Insurance Co\nnssioN of S\skatchewan for 
VI AK I NDiMi 2<) Id'RKUMCY Ucpuia, M.ircli IQI6 

OTHER SOURCES . 

Tm Agricultural (t\/i tte of Canada, Ottawa, .Scptcmbci iqi6 
Tm CiRViN ('fRf)WF:Rs’ (ri iDL. Winmpt^', 8 Novcmlitr and 1 '> Dcccinbci 1010 
The PtthlicServui Monhilal ReiJina, Vol V, No s, IKccinbcT i<Db 


§ I. The scheme as initiated in 1912. 

cl) The Hutl Insurance Commission. 

In Sa^'katchewan there is a system of nmnicipal insuran^^e against 
hail based primarily on the Municipal Hail Insurance Act of 1912. This 
created a Hail Insurance Commission which has three members of whom the 
chairman is ay)pomted by and holds office at the y Measure of the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council, and the other two members are nominated at a meet- 
ing of the reeves of the mnniciyialities affected by the Act and arc in office 
for two 3"ears. Tlu‘ Lieutenant Governor in Council has however yiower 
to fill all vacancies temporarily. 

The constitution of the Commission was intended to secure it from 
political influence while making it resyionsible to the peoyde, and to give it 
continuity. The Commisi^ioners receive salaries fixed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council and their travelling expenses are reimbursed to them ; 
and they appoint a secret ary-treasurer who is paid for his services as they 
decide. They form a legal coryioration All salaries of the Counnission 
and its officers are paid out of the funds held by it under the Act 
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b) QuaHfication for In^titctnci, 

It is the mitnicipalitiev^ who are insured under the Act. Any muni- 
cipality in Saskatchewan may benefit by its provisions, and therefore enter 
the sphere of the Commission; but such participation is in every case entire- 
ly voluntary. The council of a municipality may at any meeting held 
between T August and i October in any year resolve to submit to the elec- 
tors at the next ensuing annual election a bylaw of a stipulated form em- 
powering the municipality to insure under the Act. This will receive its first 
and second reading only in response to a demand made before i Novem- 
ber in any year, in a petition signed by at least 25 ])er cent, of the resident 
ratepayers of the municipality ; on receipt of wliich the council will put the 
bj'-law to the vote as soon as possible. 

The right to vote on the by-law belongs to persons owning or occupying 
or ha\dng an interest in lands within the municipality not exempted 
from payment of the insurance tax. 

The voting is by ballot and votes are recorded on especially provided 
forms. It the majority of voters assent to the by-law' it is finally passed 
on 10 Jaiiuaiy next after the poll ; and within the month tw^o copies of 
it, and a certified statement as to the number of votes recorded for and 
against it, are .sent to the minister It is valid fiom the day on which a 
notice of the minister’s approval of it appears in the Saskatchen an (ju:efle 
and the minister immediately infoims the Hail Insurance Commission that 
it is in force 


c) Asses’^ment of Premiufnb. 

Subsequently the secretary-treasurer of the municipal council is 
obliged to jiublish before i May in every year and in two successive wx'ekly 
issues of a local newspaper an intimation, according tf‘ a prescribed form, 
that the lands of the municipality arc liable to assessment under the Act. 
I^nds held under a grazing lease from the Dominion of Canada and lands' 
within any hamlet arc exemjit ; and exemption for the current year may be 
claimed for lands belonging to certain specified categories. Claims for 
exemption are made to the municipal council before i June, and if success- 
ful are sent by the council to the Commission, who may cancel the 
exemption 

All non-exempted lands cf a municipality which has come under the 
Act are liable to be assessed by the Conimis<=ioii at the rate of four cents 
an acre. The full amount of the rate, less the cost of printing the special 
hail insurance tax notice and charges connected with remittance, is sent 
by the municipality to the Commission. The risks are thus shared e pially 
by all the munieipahlie.s under the Act, a circumstance wliich gives this 
system of insurance its truly co-operative character. 
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d) IndemmfiuiHon for Los^ 

Owners and les^^ees of land insured under the Act are entitled to indein- 
nification at the raU of five cents an acre for every one per cent of damage 
hul incurred by then cu)])s betueui if) June and 15 September in 
other words lor every acre on which the crops ha\e been totally ruined they 
reet^ive % 500 The Act of 191^ pro\ided no mdemmfication for losses 
amounting to less than ten per cent of tin cro]) Notice of tlie d image 
must be gncii within fne davs c)f the date at which it is sustained iiy re 
gistcud letter to the secrctar\ of the Commission at Regina, and must be 
in the form of a full statement witnessed ind verified b\ a neighboui The 
secretarc of the Commission dthveis this statement to an inspeetor who ve 
iihes it <ind le ports on it 

All leknowkdgcd claims must be met 1a llu Commission before 15 
Dcccndxr 111 raeh }car unless the Commission considt r that its revenues 
do not ])cTmit ol lull jiavment in which case elaiins must be nut pr(f ml 2. 

No moiK\ due is ukV muitics ean be assigned or garnisheed 


^ din IlRsl lllkl L \r\RS OF JNslIRWei 

1 or thre< vcais tin Mumej]ial Hail Insurinee \cl justified most of the 
hoju ^ i nUit mu d lor it 

i) I h( } uld Oh I The nuiincr in which the iarmtis of S iskat- 

chew m took ul\ uit x^c ot tlu nroviMons ol the Vet ]>roved tliat it supplied 
auilnttd bid s ( nu d to piov t also that it sup])lKd it idctpiiteh At the 
fust muincip il tlcedions held ilterthe \e t h xd bi m ])ass< d one huudietl lud 
hftet. u ninnieij) dilie.^ \ oted the bv law which in ought them within the sphere 
of insui incc and as a consequence some twent\ niilhon acres ol land ot 
which a]^pio \imatch fne million weic under eioj) were automatieally 
iiisuied igxinst dam i/c bv had At the next muineip il elections those of 
the autumn of Kp > three mumeipalitics upc aled the bv law but it was 
juissed bv an additunil number oi fourteen thus gn mg a net inercasc ot 
eleven in the tot il iiumlxi insured whieh was thereafter 126 \lter the 
elections ot iqi p 127 iminic'ipalities weie under the \ct and 2 ^ 000 000 acres 
or j,uoo ‘'(jii lie indes of 1 end of whieli 000 000 acres were estimated 
to be under eirT> ~ were m exmseeinenec insured for 1915 The w ukiiig 
of the scheii e 111 this veai gave such ‘=atisfaeti(iii that after the elections in 
the autumn of 1915 1 ^e) municipalities weie under the \.ct 

Ihe c'ompkte treed om to repeal the insurance bylaw in am vear 
piobablv c<uised it to be voted wilhiigh the municipalities feeling th i1 the^y 
were not committing themsedve^ to the system peimanenth but mciely 
making trial of it One mumcipahty passed the bv law in 191 ,, lepe ikd it 
in 1914 and passe^d it again in 1915 m this ease the rate]) nets paid the 
hail insurance tax in 191^ and 1915 but not in IQ14 

It w'as veiv noticeable that the mimicipahties winch weie tlie later 
adlieieiits to the scheme adjoined otheis pievionslv m eiijovment of its 
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benefit*^. In other words this form of in^^iirance had the advantage of 
the most legitimate of forms of all advertisemejit. 

b) The Minimum ol Indemnifiable Loss. — Under the Act of 1912 no 
farmer could claim indemnification for a loss of less than 10 per cent of his 
crop. It was deemed advisable to lower this minimum, by an amendment 
passed in 1915, to 5 per cent. Since the rate fixed by the Act of 1912 was 
five cents for one ])er cent, of damage, the minimum inrleninity payable 
came to be 25 cents an icre. 

c) W ithdraii al of Lands from In'^urancc. — A criticism of the .scheme is 
that it causes all lands to be taxed for insurance against hail alike, wheth- 
er or not they are cnlth ated Its defenders point out that this system 
allows the tax to be coiiq^aratively low. and moreover brings under contri- 
bution — ultimately td the benefit of the farmers the big lanil compa- 
nies and s]ieculatoT.s who do nothing to enrich the country. From the be- 
ginning howe\^cr certain categories of land were exemj)ted, as has already 
been said, from obligation to pa^"' the tax ~ in ])ractice lands ])ermanently 
under grass and the sites of villages -- , and exemption for cue year can 
be obtained for lands belonging to certain other categories. The latter 
were modified by the amendment to the Act ])assed in 1915 , and as 
the law^ i fterwards stood they iucluded . 

1) Lands which comprise one or more quarter sections in area, are 
completely .surrounded by a substantial fence of not less than two .strands 
of barbed w^ire u])oii posts not more than 33 feet apart, and are used ex- 
clubiveK for grazing and for growing hay, only by the ])erson who wishes 
to withdraw them from insurance. 

2) Unpedented ([uarter sections held under homestead, pre-emption 
or purchased homestead entry9 having less than 25 acres under culti\'ation. 
The ability to withdraw these allows new settlers and others who have only 
a small holding of cultivated land, exclusively on unpatenttd lands, to a\ oid 
pa3ing the hail insurance tax until their lands are patented or until they 
come to be grain grower*; on a large scale. 

3) A patented or unpatented quarter section in which less than 25 
acres is under cultivation and the remaining land fenced as described un- 
der 1). The provision for the withdrawal of laud of this category is made in 
the interests of certain parts of the conntry whtTe most of the land is graz- 
ing land and only a minor portion arable. 

d) Inspection oj Damage for which Indemniiv is Claimed. - This 
ver>’ important part of an}^ .scheme of insurance was inevitably found to 
admit of improvment after experience of it had been gained. 

In JQI^ the Comrnis.sion provided that any claimant w^ho w as dissat- 
isfied with the inspector s estimate of the damage his crop had incurred 
might ask to have it re-inspected The system of re-inspection thus inaug- 
urated proved to be so useful that in 1915 the Commis.sion further provid- 
ed that if after re-inspection the claimant were still dissatisfied, lus claims 
conld be referred to two arbitrators, one chosen by himself and the other 
by the chief or general inspector, and that these, after they had inspected 
the crop in question, had power to call in a third person who shoiild cfe- 
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cide points on which they could not agree. The Commission's regulations 
as to this provision are printed on the back of the report which the inspector 
leaves with the claimant after his first inspection. Only two claimants 
availed themselves of the provision in 1015, and in both cases the two arbi- 
trators agreed without calling in a third person and the award was not in- 
creased but reduced. 

Two general and twenty-one regular inspectors weie employed in 1915, 
all of them then or recently engaged in farming and eleven of them reeves 
or councillors of a municipality at the time of their appointment. 

e) Finance. — The following figures show the financial working of 
the scheme before 1916. 


Year 

^ Nmnlx’r 

of Municipal 

1 itics undei 

I the Act 

Net 1 

Kevenut 

Number 
of Claims 
lleceivetl 

! Amount paid 1 
in 1 

1 Chums j 

Costs 

of 

Admiinstratlon 


IC 5 

S 788,389 50 

5 >300 

1 

$ 756,960 II 

S 26,928 52 

1914 

126 

896, ^65 26 

3 . 5<>8 

Cn 

M 

6 

c 

30,029.2^ 

1915 • 

127 

91:, 293 99 , 

^.991 

670,809 42 

^5,871 51 


These results w ere received as evidence of a great success by the Hail 
Insurance CommivSsion Nearly two million dollars had been j)aid to the 
farmers in indemnities ; in 1914 and 1915 payments, aggregating $ 35,000, 
had b(*en made into a tax adjustment reserve fund ; and a surjdus of more 
than half a million dollars had been accumulated. 

In the leport issued earh in 1916 the Commissioners laid stress on the 
economical nattin* of the scheme they administeicd. They stated that out 
of every dollar collected from the farmers 73 cents had been returned to 
them in the form of indemnities, 21 cents were held a‘- a reserve fund against 
future abnormal losses, and only 6 cents were absorbed by the expenses of 
the Commission and the commission paid to secietaries of municipalities. 
In the case, however, of nineteen private insurance companies, wdiich were 
the rivals of the Commission in the piovince, only 37 cents out of every dol- 
lar collected were returned to the farmers in the form of indemnities, and the 
remaining 67 cents went to ])a}^ expenses and make the profits of sharehold- 
ers The insurance effected by the Commission w^oiild, if it had been car- 
ried on by private companies, have cost the farmers $ 3,000,000.00 more 
than had been the case. 

The Commission had originally no power to borrow money except for 
administrative purposes. It was however deemed advisable to in\est a 
portion of the surplus, and therefore the Act as amended in 1915 allowed the 
Commission to borrow money for any purpose, using its securities as colla- 
teral. 

f ) Additional Insurance. — There was some discontent with th<‘ amount 
of indemnities received for losse. was sit stated that when a crop was en- 
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tirely ruined hail the indemnity of $ 5 an acre compensated not for the 
full value lost but only for the cost of putting the crop in. To meet this com- 
plaint the Commission, as empowered by the amendments of 1915, inaugu- 
rated a system by which farmers in municipalities already under the Act 
might, by applying to the secretary of theii municipality, pay an addition- 
al rate of 5 cents an acre, and thus insure their crops for an additional $ 5 
an acre, or $ 10 an acre in all. 

Participation in the additional insurance thus initiated was naturally 
contined to grain growers within the 139 municipalities under the Act, and 
even 011 their part it was entirely voluntaiy. There was therefore a danger 
that risks would not be sufficiently distributed. The Commissioners stated 
that to guard against this they had in the first ])lace em]>loyed agents 
in all the municipalities under the Act to solicit adherence to the scheme 
for additional insumnee : and in the second place had arranged with several 
good insurance companies for reinsurance, in every district where risks 
which could not easily be faced were in the least likely to occur. The rale 
of 5 cents an acre was less by one cent than the usual rate, but the Commis- 
sioners claimed that this fact was justified by the economy of theii adminis- 
tration. 

Accoiding to an a])proxiniate estimate published in >Se])t('mbei 1916 
tlK‘ value of the additional insurance in force was ^ 2,000,000 and the 
total revenue from insniaiiec $ 1,000,000. 


§ 3. Thi: IIRKAKDOWN OF THi: SCirEME. 

a) The Kesulis of 1906. 

Ill a review of the first three years of their labours published at tlie end 
of 1915 the Conimis^^ioiiers liint at a ])Ossible eventual abatement of the 
assessment rate of 4 cents an acie for insurance under the Act of 19x2. 
" It is the intention of the Commission ", they say, ' to maintain the 4 
cent assessment rate at least until the reserve itnid equals one year's 
revenue, thus placing its finances upon a sound basis so that claims can 
be settled earlier in the season 

But far from bringing them nearer a ])oint at which they can lower 
the rate, 1916 has proved the whole financial basis of this scheme for in- 
surance to be unsound. The following figures summarize the business of 
the > ear ' 

139 

7,000,000 
10,000 

ryz i »3.6-.oo. 

$ 950,000 
$2,700,000 


Number of iiuiiiicipalities under the Act. , , 
Approximate acreage under crop insured, . . 

Number of Claims 

Amount of Claims 

Expenses 

Revenue 


Deficit on the year 
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In connection with this formidable deficit further remarks from the 
official review isstied late in 1915 ma\ be cited “ The hail insurance levy 
of 5 cents per acre amounting to only $ b.40 fot 160 acres is a very small 
premium to carry a risk of $ 800, which is the case where all the acreage is 
under croj)... In other words it takes 4 cents per acre kw^y upon 125 acres 
to pay*.. $ 5 lu^on one acre destnj^^e 1 b} hail 

It is instinctive to compare with the results obtained by the Munici- 
pal Hail Insurance Commission those n-ached from 1913 to 1916 by pri- 
vate com])anies injuring against hail in Saskatcliew'an. 

In tht‘ aggregate they weie as follows . 
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y8,(iia 57 

I0I() 

1,417 835 21 

1,872 ^()8 75 

The follow'ing table shows the 

gross income and gross loss(*s of each 

com])any insuring against hail in tlu 

])iovince in 1916 
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The expenses of the private companies in 1916 averagerl 30 per cent of 
their ])Temium inconi^\ Since the losses were equivalent to about 132 per 
cent, of such income they owed, at the end of iqzG, 16? per cent, of the 
total amount they had received in this year. The x^osition was sufficiently 
serious, yet vastly less so than that of the Munieix^ai Insurance Commission 
which, in spite of its much more economical administration, would have 
hc^d to pay 394 per cent, of its piemium income in order tally to indemnify 
losses at the rate of $ 5 an acre 

The piivate companies were able to meet all claims on them from their 
rescrcCvS The Municipal Hail Insurance Commission was utidei no obli- 
gation to pay full compensation at the $5 an acre rate, foi a danse, already 
cited, of the Act of 1912 provides that if the Commission consider that its 
revenues do not j^icnnit of full payment it shall meet claims /^ro rata Only 
the 127 mnuicix:>alities wliich were imder tlie Act befoic 19 r() had any claim 
to the reserves accumulated from surplus income befoie that yeai It 
was calculated that the Commission was m a iiosition to indemnify the 
farmers of these 127 municipalities for their losses at the* rate* of about 
$ 2.15 an acre , and those in tlie lemaining tlnrtcen munici])alities, who 
had no claim on the reserves, at that of about S i 30 an acie Indemni- 
fication at these rates could not go far to compensate lor tlie actual loss, in 
view espedally ot the fact that the destruction of a laige ])art of tlK‘ crop 
would enormously raise the xuice of ^eed 

b) Dejeits oj the Sdirmt.' 

1) As regards the caiivses of the breakdown the first defect in the mu- 
nicipal hail insurance scheme biought to light by the breakdown of 191b was 
that it had been based on an inadeqaate cslimalc oj tishs 

The rate of xiremium allowed for an average annual loss of \ ])er cent, 
of the total cro]). The loss in 1913 was 3 per cent , in 1914 it was i X)er 
cent, in 3915 it was 2 x>er cent, the aveiage annual loss for the.se three 
years was therefore 2 cent But in 1916 the loss was 10 per cent, 

and thus for the four years the annual average was 5 per cent or i j^er cent, 
in excess of the estimate. Hence the failure of the sclieme It is stated 
that an absolute annual average should be calculated on a ])eiiod of from 
fifty to seventy-five 3^ears, and that no x)euod of less than twenty-five years 
can give dependable data. 

2) The scheme was the* ref ore speculative It was so in a second re- 
sxiect because while it comi)eted with firms affording absolute insurance, the 
measure of insurace it actually gave was hvpoihelical, being limited by the 
pro rata clause. It is clear liow^ever that the commissioners advertised their 
benefits as equivalent or superior to those afforded by the ]>rivate compa- 
nies, and that the insured farmers considered that their croj^s were unre- 
servedly insured against hail at the rate of 1 5 an acre Inirther the public 
character of the scheme seems to have given some of these fanners an idea 
that their compensation at this rate was guaranteed by the government. 
Thus a mass meeting held at Venn after the breakdown of the scheme 
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resolved that the provincial government be requested to loan the 
Commission enough money to pay all claims in full 


§ 4. The proposed amkndkmnt op the schemte. 

A very general desire was shown by Saskatchewan farmers for the con- 
tinuance of the Municipal Hail Insurance Scheme in an amended form. 

It had been abundantly proved that insurance of this nature, since it 
was not profit-making but co-operative, and since it could be administered 
by the municipal organization, was less costly than the insurance af- 
forded by private firms if it cotild but be made equally secure. But under 
the existing scheme farmers could not have com])lete protection unless they 
insured with a private company the risk left uncovered by the Commission. 

Re] present atives of the rural municipalities under the Munici])al Hail 
Insurance Act held a convention to consider the amendment of the scheme. 
At this meeting 3() municipalities did not vote or were not rejnesented, but 
78 voted in favour, and only 22 against, the full payment of all tlic claims 
of T()i6. rr()])C)sals for amending the scheme were submitted to the con- 
vention and all of them provided £01 a) siich full payment, b) the rendering 
absf>lnte of insurance as afforded by the scheme. 

Subse(|uently the convention a]i]Doiiited a committee con«^isting of 
tile three Commissioners, the secretar^^ of the (kain (kowers' Association 
and five re])resentative of the niuniei])a1ities ; and these, at meetings held 
ill Regina fiom 10 to 27 November iqib, considered the ])ro]')Osals submit- 
t ed to the convention and other suggestions for amending the scheme. Their 
rej>ort was ])jesented to the reeves and re])reseiitatives of rural municipa- 
lities under the Act and to the ])rovmcial governiueiit on 27 November. 


a) Provision for Mceling Losses of 191 6 in Full, 

The committee offered two alternative suggestions foi the meeting 
of the losses of rqif) in full. 

1) They ]>ro|)Osed that the ratepayers should be couMilted as to whe- 
ther they wDukl agree to a special levy of 2 cents an acre during 1917 only, 
the amount accruing from such levy I0 be applied in part ])ayment of the 
losses of 1916. 

2) They proposed that the rural municipalities under the Act v<lioitld 
have an opportunity of voting as to whether they would accept res])ousi- 
bility for the 1916 deficit, on condition tliat if not less than eighty of them 
agreed to meet their projK)rtion of such deficit, such eighty w^iuld be re- 
quired to make provivsion, by vsinking fund, debenture issue or otherwise 
or through the commission, to meet for ten years an anmial call for not more 
than $3,000 from each municipality. 
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b) Provision for Making Insurance Absolute. 

i) Suggested Plans. -- Tlie committee pointed out in their report that 
insurance could be made absolute by three methods : by the possession of 
a surjdus of other assets equal to the insurance at risk ; by a mutual company 
in wliich each of the insured would agree to pay the levies in full in any year ; 
or by an unknown compulsory tax upon the land. 

The first of these ex])edients was out of the question because the igib 
losses would leave over neither suqdus nor current revenue, and the as- 
sets pnndding for the future weie limited. The second method was only 
aj)plicable to a scheme under which individuals voluntarily applied for 
in‘^urance. 

The third method if applied in its simplest form would involve the 
levying on all assessable lands, at the end of any 3xai in which revenue 
had been inadequate to paying indemnities at the agreed rate, of a t.ix suf- 
ficient to cover the deficit. Such additional assessment uould in ic)i6 
have been lO cents, an acre if tliis method of indemnifying at the rale of $5 
an acre had been adopted. The full co.st of insurance in that yeai would 
therefore have been 20 cents an acre. 

The committee did not deem it wise 01 just to buiden the land witli 
liabilit}^ to such a tax Even so im])ortant a matter as insurance against 
hail did not, in their ojnnion, justify this placing on the land, wliich already 
contributedlaigely to public objects, ol a buiden which could not be estimat- 
ed beforehand and might be very oneious 

Under the existing system holders of land in municipalities under the 
Act are in the position of members of a limited mutUvil com])<mv in which 
the majority, who are grain growers, compel not only tliemsehes but 
also the minority, who are not gi<iin groweis, to ])a> a fix(‘d chaige upon 
their lands in order to protect only the grain gioweis Proposals were 
therefore made which sought to limit liability to an additional tax to 
grain growers 

The details of one of these plans may be given It aimed at ensur- 
ing that those actually enjoying protection should have full mutual respon- 
vsibility for the insurance, and that a sufficient accumulatc'd snrjdus should 
be procured to give ample protection in case of a year or \eats of extraor- 
dinary loss. It proposed therefore that neither the 4 cent pei aero asses.s- 
ment rate nor the $5 maximum indemnity vshonld be alteied , but that an 
extra and variable rate beginning at 12 cents an acie should be levied on all 
crops at risk, which rate vshould be lowered only wdien a surplus equal to 
10 per cent, of the risk carried had been accumulated. Any farmer was to 
be allowed to withdraw his crop acreage from this assessment by foregoing 
all claim upon the protection of the Commission No municipality was 
to be permitted to withdraw from the scheme while it was indebted lo the 
Commission, or in any circumstances without two years’ notice The Com- 
mission was to have power to levy on tire insured crop acreage an emergency 
rate, not exceeding 20 cents an acre in any one year, with which to meet 
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any deficit which might occur. Should this be insufficient a pro rata distri- 
bution of available funds was to be made among claimants, and any re- 
maining deficit paid out of the i^ossible surplus in the succeeding year, or 
if this should fail by means of tlie levy of another and similar 20 cent rate. 

This and kindred plans were however rejected by the committee on 
the grounds of impracticability. “ A great deal has been said and written” , 
they state in their report, ” about making an assessment upon the assessed 
acreage or upon the ' excess seeded acreage We have fully discusssed 
the advisability of making an assessment of this kind and our opinion is 
that such assessment would not be practicable at the present time. In 
the course of a few years it might be possible to pro\ride the administra- 
tive municipal machinery necessary to secure the accurate information upon 
wliich such an assesvsment must be based, and wliich would have to be se- 
cured yearly ])rior I0 15 June from each individual ratepayer. To make 
such an assessment in 1^)17 would be practically im])ossible without a heavy 
expense being incurred in each municipality. The ‘ excess seeded acreage * 
asse^'sment is a more or less complicated form of assessment upon the seeded 
acri'age basis 

2. IHan adopted by the Committee. — The proposal of the committee was 
that the re\^enue of the commission lie raised by a flat rate of () cents per 
acic u])on all assessable lands in the miniici])alities exce])t such as are 
withdrawn and that the pro rata danse be letained 

The adoption of the committee's proposal b^^ the legislature wall there- 
fore leave the insurance still hyjiotlietical, in theory if not in practice. The 
committee in substance declined the resj)onsibility of making a proposal 
for guaranteed absolute piotection. ” There is no doubt ”, runs their report, 
that reliable data to place hail insurance rates upon cannot be secured; 
hail insurance has not been in general operation long enough to provide 
such information, we can only use such figures as are available and when 
we recommend an increase of 50 per cent, over tlie existing rate, and^when 
we consider that if such a rate had been in operation from the inception of 
the scheme all the losses including 191O could liave been ])aid in full, we 
belie\'c that we are recommending a rate that will not be oppressive, that 
will not depart from the i)resent method of assessment, that will give full 
])iotectioTi ill ordinary years and a fair protection in disastrous years, a 
rate that the iate])ayer will know is the maximiiiii amount that can be 
charged upon him, and a rate that will place the present system upon a 
safer and sounder financial basis than it has been on heretofore ”. 

The committee further proposed that the Commission should be dis- 
abled from reducing the fixed rate of premiums ” until a surplus has been 
accumulated which togetker with the current rate would equal 12 pei cent, 
of the risk carried ”. 

c) Further Amendments Proposed. 

As regards lands wliich may annually be withdrawn from insuiaiice, the 
committee pto}>osed that the second and third categories of these should 
inclqde patented or impatented quarter sections, as already described. 
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in which less than acres were tinder cultivation, instead of 25 acres as at 
present They proposed also to add to these categories two others — 
namely holdings of not more than 640 acres of land of any owner or occu- 
pant of which one fourth or more were under cultivation , and holchngs of like 
extent of which one half or more were under cultivation — and proposed 
further that land in these two additional categories nught be withdrawn 
for three years 

They proposed to render it necessary to give notice of damage incurred 
by a crop to the secretary of the Commission within tliree days of the fall 
of hail, instead of within five days as at present 

They proposed that the Act should be administered by a board of nine 
directors who should be elected by the annual meeting of the reeves of the 
municipalities under the Act, nine to be elected by the first meeting and 
therealter three each year 

Finally they pro])osecl that the government should be asked to provide 
that all rural mimici])ahties which did not submit a repealing bvdaw upon 
a petition signed by fift\ resident ratepayers, and did not approve such b\- 
law before a date in 1917 yet to be fixed, should automatically remain undei 
the amended Act 

In presenting their re])ort to the municipalities the committee stated 
that they intended to meet again before the amending legislation was 
enacted, and ex])resse(l themselves read> to leceive suggestions made 
after the report had been considered in the municpial counals or the 
annual ratepayers’ meetiitgs 
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RUMANIA. 

\GRrCULTURAIv CRlGHT IN RUMANIA 


OFl^KlAI. SOTJUCi* 

WuKDi sj \iisric Ai Romami I \tarlooK (f Rumania), — Hucharcst, i 

OIIIHK SOTTRLI S 

S!ui\Ni(ni in Kuinanuiw \^i nvtthaltin^s {Ai^iaitan Ktluiions tn humunia) Berlin 1)14 
Ki iLHAT iR (\ \ ) Die I nl\Mck( liinjT <l^t 1 in<llicli<ti Kuditiiistitiitt 111 Knmamen (7 In Diit 
Utfniint 0] Run/ ( t dit In^tituti ns in Kumaniu) - I nhour^ kjj.. 

CKiANcA(l)r (t D) ( lun ti tcilujiK ulul Jiau^nilj in limn nutn { I hi J)isinbuiiOH 
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I ADKTLUIylURAIy CRlDir 

1 k)j an (. Xcuniuation oi agiicultiiTal ciedit 111 RiiiiiaiiiD soint economic 
(i.ilti are iieccssar> as to tht agricultural cl iss tor in this countre more than 
elsewlure there has been a (li\ iMon of labour among the different institutions 
giving agricultural crerlit, and this dn isionis based 011 the difterences between 
the agricultural classes 

Until 1862 the fc udal system obtained m Rumania All the land belong- 
ed to a linntetl class oi feudatoiies, who yvert called boyards and numbered 
bout 5000, and it was cultivated by 470 000 iamihes belonging to the class 
of land serfs The class oi small piopnctors wa^ lepresented onh by the 
100,000 families r f the Mosiicm in Vallachia and the Rase si m Moldavia 

Side bv side with individual fcudatoiies the State and the churches and 
monasteries held vast territories 

In 1862 the feudal system was abolished The law of 15 August 18O4 
ordered that part of the ]iropertv of the feudatories should be distiibuted 
among the cultivators Later in x866, 1869, 1876, 1881 and 1889 the dis- 
tribution of the lands belonging to the State and the churches was ordered , 
and in 1908 a niral bank was formed with the object of granting cicdit to 
the farmers in order that they might buy land 
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Neverthtless the distribution of landed property in Rumania is far from 
satibfactoiy^, as is seen from the following table ' 
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Side by side with this class of fanncr-pio])riet()rs tlieu is one ot landless 
agriculturists which couiprises from 250,000 to ^00 ouo families 

The table wa have given show^s that there <ne tw^o classes ot landed ])u 
prietors in Rumania 

1) P\inntrs owning <i sni ill piojiertv of less than xo liectare^s This 
class is represented b)^ about p20,93() families who own altogether 3,153 675 
hectares or 40 29 per cent of the cultivated land 

2) The class of large jiropnetois, owning more than 100 hectares is 
represented by 4,171 families owning altogether 3,810,351 hectaies or 48 6() 
|)er cent of the cultivated land 

Besides these classc^s there are that of the landless agriculturists repre- 
sented b\ from 250 000 to 300, (kk> families, and that oi owneis of medium'' 
sized properties of from ten to a hundred hectares winch is represented 
bv only 38,723 families who owm 862 800 hectares or ii per cent of the 
cultivated land 

The work attached to credit transactions with large and with sniidl 
])roprietors has been divided among the various institutions of agricultural 
credit 'J'hobe dealing witli the large jiroprielors art 

1 ) Credit id fancier rural , 

2) Banca ai^ruola 

Tliose tleahng with the small jiroprictors iirt 

3) ( rcUiid amcol si iiticol, 

4) Bancili papal arc, 

5) Casa } trald 

We will deal with these institutions l.itei 


(1) I hectare = 2 acres 
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§ 2. Rural Lamd Crkj)it (CRijnrrL fonlilr rurai). 

The first credit institution in Rumania to do Inisiness in mortgage credit 
was th(‘ M()ldavian Bank formed in 1856. This was a stock company, form- 
ed with foreign capital, which in addition to its othei banking business 
granted short or long-term mortgage credit co large juoprietors. The long 
term mortgages were redeemable in seventeen years, the mortgagers being 
obliged to pay ten per cent, as interest and amortization tpiota. 

Towards i8bo this baiik ceased to deal in credit and from that date its 
only transaction within that sphere has been theli(juidation of business then 
in course. 

In 1872 the government brought before the chamber a scheme for the 
formation of a mortgage bank. According to this schtnne the bank would 
have been a stock company and would have enjoyed the monopoly of grant- 
ing moitgage credit and issuing mortgage titles on the basis of 1he credit 
granted. It would have been authorised to grant to landowners not only mort- 
gage credit 1.)ut also shoit-term credit for working funds, and to make ad- 
vances to the State and the communes. 

The scheme encounter(‘d in the chamber the li^’ely o]>position of the 
large ])r{.prit‘1ors who criticized it vehemently under the three follow- 
ing heads ; 

1) They ])ro[)osc‘d that instead of a slock-com])any there sliould be a 
('o-operati\X‘ society of large proprietors based on the i^rinciple of collective 
liabilit>^ 

2) They pioposed that there should not be a vsingle instil ution enjoy- 
ing a monopoly of the business of mortgage credit and tlu‘ issue of mortgage 
titles, but that the law should prescribe the conditions on which such bu.siness 
should iioimally be done, so that every societv of landowners would have 
to fulfil these conditions before it would be authorized to grant credit or 
issue mortgage titles. 

3) Idnally they j)ro])osed that the task of gi anting morlgage credit on 
rural and on urban lauds should be di\dded among the institutions. 

These ])ro])osnls were all passed by a majority in the chamber and weie 
reproduced in the law of 5-17 A])ril 1873 

Under this law sixty large proprietors having ])ro3'ci'ty worth at leUvSt 
three million francs (1) were authorized to form a mortgage bank, if they 
would accept the clause imposing collective liability, Tlie bank w^as to 
have the form of a co-operative society which could have no membeis other 
than hmdowmers. The entrance of these into the sociecy wms to be o]^tional; 
but all landowners receiving credit were to be considered as members 
ipso iucto and to be collectively res])onsible for all the bank's engagements to 
the extent of the value of tlieir mortgaged lands. The lavv^ ])rc‘scrihes the 
division of functions to obtain between banks granting mortgage' crtxiit on 


(i) I fninc -- 9 at par. 
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cultivated land and those granting it to proprietors of urban land. It 
makes the maximum rate of interest 7 per cent. 

On the basis of thivS law there liavc hitherto been founded: a mortgage 
bank for granting credit to pro'|)rietors of rural lands, and two mortgage 
banks - at Buchaiest and Jassy - fot granting it to owners of urban land. 
We will here deal only with the fust of tliese banks which was founded 1-13 
Jiuie 1873 at Buchaiest and is called tlie Prinia Socielaic dc CrediHd Fun- 
ciar Runum (First Society of Rumani<m Laud Credit). 

The following are tlie chief dnirticleiisties of this bank . 

1) It has no capital in shaies, that is its members pa}^ no admis- 
sion fee. A dm* of 2 per cent, is however levied on the credit granted, and 
thus is fcormed a guarantee fund which remains in the bank until the debt 
is extinguished. Wlien it has been extinguished the mortgager recti ves the 
whole deducted sum without interest. Side bv side with this guarantee fund 
there is a leserve fund, formetl of 'a) ‘ j ])er cent on all credit granted ; 
b) 90 ])er cent, of net ])rofits. The le'-erx e fund is the bank’s jnoperty and is 
rest 01 ed to the mortgagers only after tlie extinction of debts. The deihiction 
of • I and 00 j>er cent is uiteini]>tcd as soon as the rescue fund amounts 
to 3 per cent, of the amount of existing debts 

2) The bank grants credit onlv to owners of inral land. The grants are 
for long and short terms lamg term credit (lento sixty years) is secured by 
a first mortgage of ruiiil lands and may not ]>c for more tlian 50 ])er cent, 
of the value ol the mortgaged land The debt is t^xlingnidicd by annual 
amorti -cation bhoit-tcim eiedit (tlm-e to ten vear^) is also guaranteed l)y 
a first mortgage cm nual lands ’ the debt is extinguished by atimral amortiza- 
tion or it is ii])aid in a single sum Mortgagers used in the bank’s fust 
years to pa\ iuteresl at the ta1(‘ of 7 per cent but this late is now 5 ]ier cent 

3) The mortgagei recciv(‘S the amount of his advance in mortgage 
titles at par. He must himself phu'e them on the market f(;r securitiCvS. 
Wlicii he ])ay^ the amortization quota of liis debt he may do so in cash or 
in mortgage titles ,it pai 

The mortgage titles are payable to bearer in «{xty vear'-, and all vState 
])anks accept them as secniity Until i88r they ])roduced interest at the 
rate ot 7 ]>ei ('ent. The rate was in that vear reduced to 5 per cent and titles 
ptevioiivsiv issued were then oonvertd. Since i8c)8 only mortgage titles 
at 4 pel cent, have bet n issued Those at 3 per cent, have not how^ever been 
conveitvsl so that both are in circulation 

,}) Tbitil 1882 the bank was authorized to grant credit secured by 
moitgagv titles, but business of this nature has since been forbidden and 
suspended 

5) The administrative council has eight members elected by the ge- 
neral meeting Side by si(]e with it there ate tlie managers, namely one 
manager and tw(; vice-managers, all nominated 1)y the administrative coun- 
cil. Tlie right of inspection belongs to a government conmiissioner nomi- 
nated by the Minister of Finances. 

()) A deduction of 90 ])er cent, is made from net profits in order to 
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form a reserve fund ; the remaining lo per cent, is divided among the mem- 
bers in proportion to their amortization payments. 

The business of 19x4 gave the following data : 


Gnaranree fund 

Reserve ” 

Cl edit granted 

Mortgage titles in circulation 

namely j 

f A 


1 0,(700,900 francs 
30,409,826 
467.613,834 
467 . 5 *^ 5 . 9<'4 
327.385,112 50 
140,200,851.50 


Altogether 2,000 ])roperlies were mortgaged 


§ 3. d'ui: AoRicri.TrRAn Bank {IUncv AoRreoKA) 

Presides tht ( rahiid jonaer which gives land credit tolaigepropiie- 
tors, tliere is the bank calk'd the Banc a Ai^ncola which provides them with 
working ca])ital it was founded in 18(^4 on the basis f>f the law passed on 
28 March of that year It is legallv a stock com])any During the pailia- 
mentary dc'bate on the law edited, in 1893 180 thelarge pio])rietorspio])Osed 
th(‘ foimation of a society based on the princijile oi the collective habilit} 
of all its mem])ers, but this p3o])()sal was not accepted and the hank re- 
tained the form ot <i stock coni])an\ , 111 accordance with the government’s 
scheme 

The bank has its headquaiterst at Bucharest, and has five hi anches 
” at Braila, Jassy, Coiistanza, Ciaiova and (hxlatz •, <ind twxJve agencies, 
— at Botosani, Ihi/eu. Calafat, Calaiasi, Pahiceni, Guirgni Roman, PVcuci 
Philcea, Vaseni, Ramnicii Sarat and Tnrmi-Magiirtde 

Its capital in shares is 7, ’8,125 Bancs, divided into 24,425 sharers ot 
325 francs each A ca])ital in shares of 12,312,500 francs was at fust antici- 
pated, that is 24,425 shares of 500 francs each Before howe\ er it w^as com- 
pletely paid u]) a leduction of 175 francs a shaie was made. This cajnlal 
in shares can, if need be, b<’ hi ought up to twenty million francs. 

The Bam a A^ficola receives, in addition to its own cajntal, outside 
capital : a) credit granted bv the national bank ; b) deposits of individuals. 
It may also issue bonds (Kaesabons) .seemed the credit it has granted. 
These bear the number of the credit operation on the security of which they 
have been issued, and may be in circulation for a month or moie The total 
Slim of bonds in circulation must not exe^eed 50 per cent, of the paid-up 
capital. 

The business of the Banca A(i,ricola is as follows : 

x) It grants credit secured by pledged propexty — ceieals, li\'e st('ck 
and agricultural implements - and on warrants. The ^.ereals ma^ be 
pledged before the harvest. The credit granted may not excc'cd 50 per 
cent, of the value of the pledges, or — if granted before the harvest — 30 
per cent. All pledges must be insured. 
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2) It Opens current accounts on the security of values* 

3) It dihcouius and 1 ecliscouiits bills. 

Transactions of tliese three descriptions are for short terms, the loans 
falling due in from three to nine months. The rate of interest varies 
with that of the National Bank but may not suq:)ass 3 per cent. 

luiitlua- the Banca Agne^Ja undertakes the following business: it 
leceives payments on behalf on its clients ; it buys and sells provisions on 
commission ; on behalf of its clientvS it undertakes all the business connected 
with the storage of merchandise etc. the law of 1906 it is authorized 
to found general vStorehouses and to stoie meichandise, but it has not yet 
begun business of this sort. 

The management of the bank in 19TI furnished the following figures 


Capital in shaies fr. 7,938,125.00 

Reserve fund " 3>;3b6.()30 54 

Deposits 20.684,405.05 

De])ts on rediscounted bills ... " 10,036,076.96 

Cuneiit habilit3^ accounts at the Na- 
tional Bank 11, 405, (132 

Various curr<‘ut liabilitv accounts . ” 8,152,623 

Advances on cereals " 8,082,166.3^ 

'' " values 10,781,0^2 10 

Current credit accounts ” J^»658,()C)5.43 

Credit 111 bills i(), 016, 601 .41 

Various assets 7 » 7 ^ 7 ' 5 1 - 2«75 


§4. The CRiunr Institt^tions EAV0URi\a; small Properties. 

The “ Casa Rorate 

This rur<d bank was tormed in 1908. TJie sjiecial law ]>assed oil | A])ril 
1908 ainu’d at ])rovidiug credit for landless agricnltnrists or those liaviug 
onlv a very small ]nopertv, thus enabling them to buy land or iucrea‘'e their 
jiropert} . The tendenev oi the law is thus to create small ])ro])rietoTs. 

The fonnation of small projierties was from 1862 part of the economic 
jnogranmie of the Rumanian government. In that year t he feudal system was 
alv>hshed. vSooii afterwards, in 1864, the law was passed as to the compulsory 
sale of ])art ol the })roperty of large proprietors In subsequent years 
— i8()6, i8(»9. 1876, r88i and 1889 - the laws were passed as to tlie distribu- 
tion of the lands of domains and churches among laudlCvSS farmers or 
those owning only a v(‘ry snnill propertsL The di.strilnition of landed pro- 
perts^ is however still far from being reasonable. The excessive increase 
of the agricultural ])opulatioTi on the one hand and the laws on succes>sion 
on the other have attenuated the effects of the laws we have enumerated, 
so that the commission of enquiry nominated after the peasants’ revolt 
of 1907 could state in its report : 

i) that from 250,000 to 300,000 agricultural families had no jiroperty; ' 
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2) that 423401 agricultural families, or 46 per cent, of their whole 
number, owned less than three hectares, which in view of the fact that ex- 
tensive agriculture prevails may be taken to be insufficent for the mainte- 
nance of a family. 

Thus from 673,000 to 723,000 families are constrained to seek work on 
the estates of the large proprietors. 

The lirsl scheme for the formation of a rural bank dates from 1H97. 
The Minister of the Public Domain, P. S. Aurelian, presented to the chamber 
a scheme for the formation of a rural bank a*^ a credit institution of the vState. 
But tlie change in th(‘ ministry wliich took place soon afterw'ards delayed 
this scheme. 

In 1906 the question was again inserted in the agenda. A commission, 
to which D. Strudza, J. Bratiaiiu lul (k D. Creanga belonged, was then nomi- 
nated and charged to recast AureliaiPs sclieiiK*. Tlie conmiission drew u]) 
an entirely new scheme which it ])resented to tlie chamber in iqoS ; and hav- 
ing been voted by Parliament and receive<l the n^yal sanction the law en- 
tered into force on 4 April 1908. 

The Rural Bank has its olTices at Bucharest, legally it is a stock com- 
pany. It^ ea])ital in shares is of ten million francs divided into 20,000 shares 
of 500 francs each. Half tlie shares w'cre subscribed by the vState which at 
once paid uj) 60 per cent ; the other luilf were snbsciibed b\ individual capi- 
talists who must pay u]) at least lo ])er cent, ol tlieir siibseri])tion. The sliares 
are nominative and can be bought only ])y Rumanians. The capital in 
shares may be brought u]) to the sum of 20,000,000 francs 011 condition 
halt the shares are acquired by the State. Besides its cajulal iu shares the 
hank obtains credit from the National Bank and capitalists by its issue 
of rural bonds. 

The following business is iindeiiaktn by the ])ank : 

j) The ])ureliase of domanial landed pro] )erty and ])rivate ])ro])ert\ in 
order to divide it into ])arceK and sell it to landless agriculturists or small ])ro- 
])rietors, and exceptronalH to the communes or the State. Wliere the ])ur- 
chas(‘ of State lands is concerned no legal ])rovision limits the action of the 
Rural Bank. In the case of ])rivat(^ ]m)])eity the law forlnds tlie ])urchase 
of estates of less than 200 hectares. It is clearh the aim of the law lo ])re- 
serve medium-sized properties. 

The Rural Bank pays the ])rice of tlie land to tlie sellers either in cash 
or in bonds. These bonds liear interest at the rale of 5 ])er cent, and are 
amortizabh‘ in fifty years. They are issued on the securit) c)f the moitgage 
credit afforded by the bank to agriciiltuiists or the laud bouglit by the ruiMl 
bank. The total value of the bonds in circulation iinut not suiqiass the 
sum of the mortgage credit granted, plus 80 per cent, of the value of tlie 
lands which the bank has bought and which are proxasionallv iu its possi s- 
sion. 

2) The land.s bought by the bank are sold to agriciiltuiists and excep- 
tionally to the communes and tlie State. Before the sale tliose 011 the ]dain 
are divided into five-hectare and those in the mountains into tluee-liectare 
parcels. Exceptionally and when there are no piirchaseis for such lots 
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they may be divided into larger lots baving a maximum area of fifty hec- 
tares. In accordance with the size of the piirchasing family, and the cir- 
cumstance that the agriculturi.st purchaser is or is not already in possession 
of a small lauded ])roperty, the number of lots which he may buy is deter- 
mined, the maximum being five. 

The price of each lot is calculated on the basis that it may not exceed 
by more than lo per cent, that paid by tlie bank. 

Purchasers are bound to pay in cash a part of the price, namely : 

10 to 15 ])er cent, thereof if they buy i parcel, 

25 ” ” 2 or p, parcels 

30 ^ to 5 

The lemainder of the price is debited to the purchaser by the Rural 
Bank and secured by a mortgage on the ])arcels bought. These rlebts are 
for long terms, amoitizable in 50 years and paying interest at the rate of 
5 ])er cent., ])lus 2 per cent, for unpnnctual debtors. 

Piuchnsers of the ])arceLs Ix'comc owners thereof but do not enjoy them 
(juite freelv. Certain restrictions aie im])osed by tl^e contract of ])urchase 
and sale, for example : 

a) the proprietor may rot le.sell his inoperly nor let it on lease ; 

b) division by inheritance mav take ])lace only ii tlu* area of the pro- 
])erty sur]>ass five hectares, and ma\ in tins case only alTect the area in 
excess of live heclaies ; 

c) the Rural Bank may inspect Hie farming of the parcels and does 
so by means of agricultural expeits. 

If the land intended to be sold in ]>arcels is six kilometres (i) or more 
di.stant from a village, a now village is ft'rmed ; and then before the division 
takes ])kue land is set aside as the site of jirivate dwellings and also of the 
churcli, the school, tlu^ imuoralty, etc. 

We have already said that tlie Rural Bank may sell laud exceptionally 
to the communes and the Stale. To the comumnes the land needed to 
form communal pastures is sold ; to the State woodland. 

In the interval between the purchase of lands and their ^ale Lo small 
farmers the Rural Banks may grant them on lease or cultivate tliem directly. 
I/cases are given by ]>reference to co-o]>erative letting societies. The bank's 
direct cultivation and the leases it grants are considered prc\nsional and hav^ 
force only ])ending the division into ])arcels or the execution of wx>rks of 
improvement, the ultimate object of the bank's purchase of lands being 
always lo rescdl them in parcels 

3) The Rural Bank also intervenes between large and small proprie- 
tors in n<‘gotiations for the jmrcha.se and sale of lands. It is even authoriz- 
ed law to fix the j^rice of land, either hy whole properties or by hectare. 
This right is incontestably a serious restriction of individual liberty ; but 
it is considered nc-cessary because the agriculturist is always very anxious 
to ac(|uiie land and therefore might easily consent to pay an exorbitant 
price for it. 


(i) I Kilometre « 1003.633 yard-^. 
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4) The Rural Bank p^rants uiortgaf>e credit to af^ricnltiiiists : 

a) for the purchase of })arce1s from itself ; b) for the direct ])iirchase of land 
from large proprietors ; c) for the convcision of debts incurred by such pur- 
chase of lands before the foundation of the bank. Credit for these purposes 
is secured by mortgages of the land in (juestion. The mortgage is for a long 
term and the interest is at the rate of 3 per cent The creditors of the debts 
mentioned under c) may be paid by the bank either in (Msh or in bonds, as 
they please. 

As well as the long-term crc‘dil, granted as stated, the Rural Bank grants 
to agriculturists short-term credit, secured by bills or ])]e(lged agricultural 
products, agricultural machines, live stock and values. 

5) The Riual Bank is authorized by the law tf) carry on t‘very kind 
of banking bnsint'ss. the tliscount of coninieicial bills, tlie purchast^ and sale 
of titles, etc. This legal juovision )iistinab]> criticized for it makes possi- 
ble tile diminution of the bank’s ea}>itai to the detiiment of the budness 
cit(Ml under numbers i) to f). In practice howev ei the Rinal Bunk does little 
of this ])ankiug business. 

\ef ])rohts art* (li\’ided as follows: 70 ])ei cent, to shareholder^ and 
30 ])er cent, to the resen'e fund The State* lakes, in its ca])acit> of share 
holdei , on! V () per eeiit ou the capital it has pail u]>, all tlie balance being 
assigntsl to the im}>rovenients lun 1. 

11 ie conduct of the Ruial Bulk has provalcd the folUiwine figures’ 

Ihvim the lime it wa^' founded until ]T ]h‘cen)bre I()I3 it bmight the 
following ]wo])eities: 


Yenr Hectare ^ \ alue 

ipoS iOcS 120(>()p> fiaia's 

i()og J(S,7^(> o,y]2,(Sj<S 

l()lO lo,5()7 10.3()2.1S5 

. I P2=)(),(){)i 

IUI 2 12,3j2,T-jb 

i()i ... . >().o(>S,M 24 


115, T>7 

Of these 115,^67 hectare's only 20.T71 an* w'oodcal ,in^l tluTcfore capable 
of being sold to the State. 

The Rural Bank has s(d 1 j) to tlu* communes *^,700 hectares lor 
28 ,(hk),()Oo francs ; and b) to agricnlliuists as follovxs : 


Niimber 

Year ol paicels Hectares Francs 

K/'Q i-il 510 

iQio 45S ^.184 i.77 S_\H8 

iQii 850 3,751 ->4 k>(>77^ 

1912 T.324 5,971 },()()5,2.S5 

1913 870 394] 5,!7 0:) 


3,()32 . 16,390 13111,921 
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These 3,632 parcels were sold to 3,318 agriculturists, which is to say 
that 89 ])er cent, bought only one ])arcel each. 

In addition to its sales the bank has let on lease' 20,856 hectares to 
fourteen collective farms comprising 3,677 members ; and 17,777 hectaies 
to 5,099 agricult unsts 

The lemaindei - namely 32,187 hectares of arable land and 20,171 hec- 
tares of woodland is directly cultivaltd and its profils lealized by the 
bank 

The Rural Bank has granted 4,i28,()i2 francs on mortgages to agricul- 
turists who have bought theii lands directh fioiu laigt piojuietor'^ \t the 
end of T913 the shoxt-tc^rm ciedit granted amounted to 5,6o2,o:)8 (>5 franco. 
The value of the credit granted to communes was 28,647,200 francs Net 
profits in 1913 weie ()()0,^5o (>9 fiancs Tins sum was distributed as lollows 

To the reseiv^e fund 30 per cent. 207,135.00 francs 

d'o the shaieholders 30 » » 646,657 80 » 

To the im])ro\ement funds . 30 » » 46,65789 ) 

According to the balance -sIhm t (i 1913 the reseri e fund was 

fianes 


5 AoRICrnTOKAL AM) VITICII,T1R\T CROOir 
(Cuiaiioi Aoricoi si VtiKoi). 

On 30 May 1881 the law as to departmental agricultnial banks w<is 
passed in Rumania. The first of these batiks was founded in 1882 i\nd 
gradually there came to be one of them in eacli department 

Legally they are struck com]>ames In the intention of the law all 
shares weie to be subscribed by the ^igriculturists of the* departimaits, but 
this w'as leal ized only ill the agiicultural bank of Jassy. The subscrijdion 
of shares in all other depaitments was veiy small and the Stale was obliged 
to ])rovidc the necessary woiking capital in tlu form of loans to the 
banks. In 1892, the year in which the working of the banks was arrested, 
the loans granted b> the State amounted to seven million francs 

The activity of each bank was limited to the department in which i1 
was situated The banks were completely independent of each other. 
The}^ were authorized to grant to agriculturists only short -teim credit, for 
terms of nine montlis the security being * ct) bills; I) ]>ledge(l agricultural 
products or machines and values. The late of inteiest was at first 7 per 
cent, but was raised to 1 1 ])er cent., and if dues to be paid on documentary 
evidence supplied or drawn itj) be included the actual rate was often from 
15 to 20 pci cent 

The law pi escribed no maximum for loans to agriculturists. Thus at 
the beginning of each year all or almost all the available capital was engrossed 
by a restricted number of medium-sized proprietors, and small proprietors 
derived no benefit from the banks. Their unsatisfactory results decided 
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the government to decree their buspensioii by the law of 2 July 1892, and 
to supersede them by the Agricultural Credit which began business on x Jan- 
uary 191J. 

Instead of the decentralization which had hitheito prevailed a cen- 
tralization of business was brought about by the law of 1892. An agricul- 
tural bank was formed which was situated at Bucharest and had branches 
in all the departmental centres in wliich there had previously been an agri- 
cultural departmental bank. 

This institution of agricultural credit is a State institution depending 
-on the Minister of Tuiiatices (art. 9). It has three sections . 

a) Section I. is concerned with mortgage credit. 

/d vSection II. is concerned with long-term debts of a particular 
kind, debts namely incurred for initial installation under the law of 1889. 

.) Section III , formed in grants long-term credit for the plan- 

tativ)ii vineyards. 

The capital in shares paid by the State is 25,000,000 fiaiics, namely : 

20.000. 000 fratics to the first, 3,000,000 fiancs to [he second and 2,000,000 
francs to the third section. The capital was paid as follows ■ 

1) The fust section received the sums granted by 1he State in the form 
ol a loan to the departmental banks, namely 7,000,000 francs, and i received 

1 3.000. 000 tranes in State bonds (ait. 12). 

2) The second section was giant ed c'l cm rent account at the National 
Bank and the State issued bonds up the \ alue of the ciedit granted. 

j) The tliiid section lecencd for four years 500,000 francs a year 
- - nameh a total sum of 2,000, 000 francs - deducted from the net profits of 
tin. first section 

B< sides the ca])ital in shaies belonging to tlie State the Agricultural 
Cre^dit uses ca])ital emanating liom otl>er sources. The first .section is 
anthorize^d a) to accept deposits , /) io boirow from the National Bank 
pu)f)oitionately to the credit gi anted to its clients. The tliird section is 
also authorized to is.siie bonds seeiirefl by the eiedit granted These 
bond.s oi 100-200 f:<iucs and 500 rrancs are at 4 per cent, ledeemable in 
twent y years, and the total \ alue of those issued must not siiq'^ass 

20.000. 000 francs. 

Seeliori I. gi ants shoi t-tei m crcslit, foi from thi ee to nine months, secnired 
by pledged agricultural piudnct-> and machines and live stock. The 
rate of interest is ii ]>cr cent, for costs of administration, plus 2 per cent, 
for unpunctual debtors. The total credit granted to a )>orrower must not 
be more than i(>oo francs. Section I. is, as has already been .said, autlioriz- 
ed to accept de])osils and also to receive payments on behalf of the Na- 
tional and the Agricultural Bank. 

From X903 to 1906 Section I. had the responsibility of acting .’s a 
central bank for the agricultural co-operative credit sen ielies ; and as such 
was authorized to discount and rediscount the societies’ bills and make loans 
to them on current account. In 1906 a truely independenl cent ml bank 
for the co-operative vsocieties was formed, and tlius the Agrieultiucl Ciedit 
no longer undertook business of this description. 
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Of the net profits 90 pei cent, belong to the State and 10 pea cent, are 
deducted to be paid into the reserve fund. The deductions for the reserve 
fund will cease as soon as its amount has reached 5,000,000 francs. 

SecKonll. grants both long and short-term credit for from three to 
ten years. This credit is granted for initial installation. According to the 
law of 1889 (art. 3) the Ministry of the Public Domains is authorized to 
sell the Stale's landed properly in 5-hectare lots. The purchasers of these 
lots are obliged to es1ar»lish themselves on them within three years. vSec- 
tion n. facilitates settlement of this description by granting to the settlers 
loans enabling them to build dwellings and buy live stock and agricultural 
implenieuts. No more than 600 francs may thus be lent to a single bor- 
rowci . The rate of inteiest is 5 per cent. 

Section TIT. was formed on 16 January 1906. On 27 May of that year 
it was separated from the Agricultural Credit and remained separate until 
30 Maich i()o8 when it once more became vSection III. thereof. 

It make'^ long-term loans, for twenty years, for the plantation of vim‘S. 
All its loans are guaranteed by the vStatt‘ on the sectirity of a mortgage on 
the jdanted \ines. The sum of the loan may not exceed two thirds of the 
valiu of the vineyard. The credit granted is sup])lie(l to the borrower on 
account asgradnall} the planting, which is inspected by an employee of the 
lending institution, is effected. 

The rate ol interest is 5 ^2 cent.. ])lns 2 ]>ei cent, for un]ninctiuil 
borrower.s (art. 7). The loans are amortizable in fifteen years but the first 
repayment does not take ])lace until after five years, at which <late the viiws 
are beginning to be productive. 

From 1882 to 1892 the departmental banks granted credit for J 88, 1 94, 8()2 
francs. When they ceased to work in 18(^2 the total credit they fiad grant- 
ed was for 29,988,041.35 francs, and this credit was transferred to the Agri- 
cultural Credit. 

From 1903 to 31 December 1911 Section I. of the Agricultural Credit 
granted credit for 504,594,240 francs. At the end of 1912 the amount of 
the credit was 16,984,046.05 francs 

At the same time the following deposits were received : 

From 1882 to 1892 5A33.53^ francs 

'' 1893 " T911 33,111507.26 

Oil I January 1912 deposits amounted to 3,374,123.84 francs. 

On 31 December 1921 the reserve fund amounted to 2,608,693. 12 francs. 

From 1893 to 31 Decembei 1911 the net profits paid to the State amoun- 
ted to 27,478,238.08 francs, that is a 8111114,478,238.08 francs in excess of 
the amount of the ca])ital advanced by the State. 

Section II. in only four years (1894, ^895, 1897 and 1898) granttd cre- 
dit to the amount of 862,o(>o francs. 

Section III. began business in 1907 and granted credit for the following 
sums : 943,100 francs in 1907 ; 1,297,600 francs in 1908 ; 1,045,600 francs 
in 1909; 846,800 francs in 1910; 3,271,000 francs from 1911 to 1914 — 
that is a total sum of 7,404,100 francs from 1907 to 1914. 
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One fifth of this credit was j^ranted in the district of Prahova and large 
sums in the distiicts of Buzan, Doej eaid \'alcea. The other divStricts par- 
ticipated only to a small extent. 

Bonds in circulation amounted on 31 March 1915 to 5,404,100 francs. 

The repayment of loans begins, as we havc^ said, only after five years ; 
that is to say payments were made in 1912 tor loans of 1907, in 1913 for 
loans of 1907 and 1908, and in 19x4 for loans of 1907,1908 and 1909. This 
delay of five years before first repaymenls are made brings about that 
books are closed showing a loss which is only a]>])aient. For the year i(p5 
it was 767,346. 19 francs. 

§ 6. The Rokai. Co-ot*erative Crk^ut Societies. 

The first ruial co o])erative credit society a as formed at Ur/.iceni in the 
dej)artmcnt of Jalomiza in January i8()i. In subse quent years until T8(j8 
the co-o])(native niovcTueiit did not make much ])rogrt'ss Aeiicultnrists 
had no confidenct in the societies. The large farmers and the usmeis were 
oj)posc(l to Hum seeing in them formidable com])etitf)rs T]i(‘ State was 
complete h indifferent. For all these rea.son^ the 0“0'})erativc movement 
wMs slow in these first >ears. On!}' tw’ent\ fi\e rural co-o])erative credit 
scjcieties ware founded from i8()i to 1898 

In i8()8 vSpira Harct was nominated Minist(*r of Rc ligion and lie devoted 
hirnsdf to tlu* de\ cdopment ot the C()-o])eiative moverneul He charged some 
masters of ]>iimar\ schools to teach the peasants the usefulness ol c(>-opera- 
the societies and the need there was for them ITom this year the co-opera- 
tive movtrmrit vlevelo]>ed, and wdieri [he law on co-o])ei ative societies 
was p.issed in if)o3 tlreie were already more than 700 of them All were 
of the Schult/A-1 )elitsch tyjie that is to say thew wane limited liability 
societies 

The law of i()03 caused the co“(.>per ative movement to enter into a new 
pliase. The pro])osed law' as incvscnted to parliament contained the follow- 
ing pnnci])les j) the limited liability of members ; 2) the vState s minute in- 
s}>ection f>f the management of the societes These princi])ks were however 
attenuated by jiarliament, and the law which has been in force since 28 
March 1903 contains the following : 

1) All co-operative societies, whetlicr credit or other, are legal corpo- 
rations. They may be formed on the basis oi eitlier nnlimitcd or limited 
liability. Those of the first form enjoy liowevcr a preference under tlie 
law which declares them exempt from taxes. Co-operative societies fonnded 
on tire principle of limited liability are obliged to subscribe a ca])ital in shares 
ot at least a thoUvSand francs ; those founded on the ])ririci])le of unlimited 
liability can be formed without any capital in shares. 

2) All the co-operative societies aie .subject to the ins] section of the 
Agricultural Credit, that is to say of the Central Bank wdiich was a section 
of the Agricultural Credit and is obliged to hold an inspection at lca.st once 
a year. 
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3) A Central Bank was formed for the co-operative societies, as a 
section of the Agricultural Credit, and gives credit to the co-operative cre- 
dit societies. Since 1906 the Central Bank has been separated from the Agri- 
cultural Credit, and works as an autonomous institution. The law lays 
down conditions which the co-operative srcieties must fulfil in order to 
obtain credit from the Central Bank. These are as follows : i) a society 
must accept as members only the peasants tjf the village in wliich it is 
situated ; 2) the rate of interest it receives will be fis:ed by the central 
bank ; 3) 10 ])er cent, of the net profits will be paid into a reserve fund. 
All these conditional show a desiie to favour co-operative societies having 
unlimited liabilitv. 

At firsi the Central Bank was, as we have said, attached to the Agriaib 
turid Credit 1) because the latter had a very large ca])ital at its disposal ; 
2) because it had experience in the credit business transacted with])easants. 

Later, in 1900, when the Central Bank was separated from the Agiicul- 
tural Credit, the s])ecial law ])rescribed that its working capital should be 
supplied by the Agricultural Credit. 

Of recent years there has been a movement towards forming district 
federations. lh)ur of these have been formed one at 1 )iimbra\a‘ni which 
unites ten co-operative societies and has a capital in shares of 27,000 fumes, 
one at Fg. Bujor which com])rises eighteen co-o])erativ(^ societies and has 
a capital in shares of |.5,0()o francs ; one at Topolovem which has eleven 
co-operative vsocieties and a capital in shares of 23,200 francs ; atid one at 
Fg. Giaoenea wliich has ten socitdies and a capital of 50,000 francs. 

The co-o]Kn'ati\'e credit societies grant credit to their members, and 
also to outsiders who receive about one third of their loans. Tlie loans are 
for long and for short terras: namely for from nine months to three years for 
the purchase of provisions, forage and see<ls ; and for from three to ten 
years for that of live stock and agricultural im])lements and for the lenting 
and purchase of land. 

The busine.ss of the co-operative societies furnishes the following figures, 
In I9t)2 there were 2,862 rural co-operative credit societies, having 563.270 
members ; 99,067.74 francs of paid-ip) capital ; 7,151,799 francs in reserve 
funds ; 16.503.381 francs in depo.sits : and tlebls to the Central Bank of 
11,447,529 francs. They had granted 138,652,562 francs in credit. Tliis 
credit was distributed as follows * 1) F'oi provisions and forage 17.37 per 
cent ; for live stock and agricultural implements 32.34 per cent. ; for the 
purchase and renting of land 20.78 per cent. ; various 16.74 cent. 
2) Personal credit amounted to 37.75 per cent, and credit on chattels to 62.25 
per cent (27.33 per cent, on bills and 34.92 jrer cent, on pledges). 3) The fol- 
lowing shows the amounts of the credit granted ; 6.46 per cent, of the 
grants were of less tlian 50 francs: 18,62 per cent, were from 50 to 100 francs; 
68.40 per ceiit. from zoo. to 1000 francs; 6.52 per cent, more than 1000 francs. 
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UNITED STATES. 

LAND TENURE AND THE ORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE 
ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS IN THE UNITED .STATES 


pit‘iiare<l uiKler the dircclKtn of Catc* 
Cotnmtssioner of Indian Affiiirs, 


§ I. Land iEndre. 

On Jiine 30, i(^i6, there were 312,654 Indians in the United StatCvS 
under Federal supervision, occupying 174 reservations. vSome of these 
r<‘servations were granted by Act of Congress, pursuant to tn^aties or 
agreements with the various tribes; others were established by Kxecnlive 
Order of the President of the United States; and vSeveral were acquired by 
.still diheient methods, which will be explained hereafter. In the Pro- 
clamation of George III, dated October 7, 1763, four principles of govern- 
ment in Indian affairs, in force to the present day, were laid down : 

(t) The recognition of the Indian s right oj occupancy : * * * “ And 
whereas it is just and reasonable, and essential to our interest, and the 
security of our Colonies, that the several nations or tribes of Indians, 
with whom we are connected, and w^ho live under our protection, should 
not be molested or disturbed in the possession of such parts of our do- 
minions and territories, as, not having been ceded to, or purchased by us, 
are reserved to them, or any of them, as their hunting groutids. 

(2) The right to expel white intruders on Indian lands * * * * All 
the lands and territories not included within the limits of oui said three 
new Governments or within the limits of the territory granted to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company ; as also all the lands and territories lying to 
the westward of the sources of the rivers which fall into the sea from the 
West and Northwest as aforesaid ; and we do hereby strictly forbid * 
all ♦ * ♦ subjects from making ♦ ♦ ♦ settlements * ♦ * or taking posses- 
sion of any of the lands above reserved * ♦ *. And we do further strict- 
ly enjoin and require all persons whatever, who have wilfully or inadver- 
tently seated themselves upon any lands within the counties above de- 
scribed, or upon any other lands, w^hichhave not been ceded to, or purchased 
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by us, are vStill reserved to the said Indians as aforesaid, forthwith to 
remove themselves from such settlements. 

(3) The ri^ht to purchase Indian lands is vested solely in the govern- 
ment We do, with the advice of our Privy Council, strictly enjoin 

and require that no private person do presume to make any purchase 
from the said Indians of any lands reserved to the said Indians * * * if 
at any time any of the said Indians should be inclined to diwSpose of the 
said lands, the same shall be purchased only for us, in our name. 

(4) The right to regulate trade and license traders : * * * Kvery 
person who may incline to trade with the said Indians, do take out a li- 
cense for carrying on such trade, from the Governor or Commander-in- 
chief of any of our colonies respectively * * * and also give security to 
observe such regulations as we shall at any time think fit * * * to direct 
and a]>point for the benefit of the said trade 

The civilized tiations of Europe which had acquired territory 
on this continent, asserted in themselves and recognized in otheis the 
exclusive right of the discoverer to appropriate the lands occupied hy 
the Indians. By the Treaty of 1783, the United Stat(‘s ac(|uired all the 
rights to the soil which had previously been in Great Britain , by the 
Treaty of 1803, with France (the Louisiana purchase) it agreed to exe- 
cute and respect all treaties made or agreed upon between Spain and the 
several tribes of Indians residing within the territory ceded. The vSu- 
preme Court of the United States, in an early deci‘>ion, held that the Gov- 
ernment had a clear title to all the lands witliin the areas referred to 
above, subject only to the Indian right of occupancy ; that the Indians 
had the unquestioned right to the lands they occu[>ied until that right 
was voluntarily transferred by them to the Government ; that they occu- 
pied lands to which the United States held title, independent of theii will 
which must take effect in respect to possession when their right of occu- 
pancy ceased ; and that the claim of the (Tovernement extends to the 
comi)lete ultimate title, charged with the Indian right of occupancy and 
possession, and to the exclusive power to acquire that right. 

During the colonial period, charters and grants were made by the 
Government, of land for the occupancy of Indians, known as their hunt- 
ing grounds. Their rights to its exclusive enjoyment in their own way 
and for their own j)urposes were always recognized by the colonists until 
abandoned or ceded by them, their right of occu])ancy being ies])ected by 
the political power of the colony and upheld by the courts until extin- 
guished. 

Article 3, of the Act of July 13, 1787, entitled An ordinance for the 
governement of the territory of the United States northwest of the river 
Ohio provides, in part, as follows : 

'' The utmost good faith shall always be observed toward the Indians ; 
their land and pro]x*rty shall never be taken from them without their 
consent ; and in their ]:)roperty, rights and liberty they shall never be 
invaded or disturbed, unless in just and lawful wars authorized by Con- 
gress ; but laws founded in justice and humanity shall from time to time 
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be made for preventing wrongs being done to them and for preserving 
peace and friendship with them 

Originally, the relations of the Government with the Indians were 
determined by treaties made with their tribal authorities. Although 
the Government claimed complete sovereignty over the territor>^ and 
inhabitants within its limits, and w'hile treaties, in the true legal sense of 
the term, can only be entered into between independent sovereignties, 
yet the colonies, and also the mother country, had treated with the In- 
dians as “ nations ”, their chiefs, or “ sachems ”, often being designated 
kings. This notion was retained by the founders of the Government 
and thus became its established policy. 

The early treaties generally defined the boundary line between the 
Indian country and that of the United States, which at first extended 
from the lake on tlie north to Florida on the south. The Ihiited vStates 
claimed no control on^r its citizens who ventured to ]rass this line, (h'adually 
trading and militaiy posts were established and the land about them se- 
cured from the Indians , then roadways between these stations w'ere ob- 
tained , until finally the Indians were living upon defined tracts. The 
continued pressure of immigration and the conse(|uent demand for land 
resulted in the Indians exchanging tlieir more eastern tracts for reserva- 
tions, set a])art for them by the (bmernment in the western part of the 
country The establishment of such reservations was the natural result 
of the cession of their lands by the Indians to the United States, and was 
necessary in order to ]'>rovide them with homes and with land for culti- 
vation , to avoid disputes in regard to boundaries ; and to bring the In- 
dians more easily under the control of the Government by confining them 
within given areas 'fliis ])olicv involved a very important and radicpl 
changi' in the customs and habits of the Indians and was the first step 
by them towxml agricultural ])ursuits as their ])rineipal means of livelihood, 
the organization and develo])ment of which form the subject of the second 
jiart of this article. 

The making of treaties with the Indians was terminated by the Act 
of March 3, itSyi, as follows: 

” Hereafter no Indian tribe within the territor;\' of the States shall 
be accepted or recognized as an iiKle])en(lent nation, tribe, or power, 
with whom the United States may contract by treaty. ” 

The effect of this Act was to bring under the immediate control of 
Congress the relations of the Government wdth the Indians, and to reduce 
to simple agreements, subject to ratification by Congress, what had jire- 
viously been accomplished by formal and solemn treaties, as with a fo- 
reign power. However, this procedure accomplishes jiractically the 
same results in a different manner more consonant with the real sover- 
eignty of the United States and the progress of civilization. 

After the passage of this law, reservations were created either by 
Act of Congress (generally in ratification of an agreement with the Indians) 
or by Executive Order of the President of the United States, either with 
or without th^^pecific authority of Congress, such reservations being 
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sometimes authorized by Act of Congress and their limits subsequently 
defined by Executive Order ; others were first established by Executive 
Order and later confirmed by Act of Congress. This, however, is not 
necessary, as the President may, at his discretion, establish Indian reser- 
vations, on public lands not otherwise occupied, without the specific 
prior authority of Congress, or its subsequent ratification. 

The right of the Indians to their reservation is ordinarily subject to 
certain restrictioTis, as set forth by decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, a portion of which is quoted below : 

“ The right of the Indians to the reservations ordinarily occupied by 
them is that of occupancy alone. The fee is in the United States, sub- 
ject only to this right of occupancy. The Indians have no power of alien- 
ation except to the United States. But while the fee to the reservations 
is in the TTiiited States, the right of the Indians to their use and occupancy 
is as sacred as that of the Government to the fee. They have the right 
to apply to their owm use and benefit the entire products of the reser\^a- 
tion, whether the result of their own labour or of natural growth, so they 
do not commit waste. If the lands in a state of nature are not in a con- 
dition for profitable use they may be made so ; if desired for the pur])ose 
of agriculture the3^ may be cleared of their timber to such an extent as 
may be reasonable under the circumstances, and the suqdub timber taken 
ofi by the Indians in such clearing, and not required for use on the pre~ 
mises, ma^^ be sold by them. The Indians may cut growing timber for 
fuel and for necessary use upon the reservation ; they may open mines 
and quarry stone for the sole x)uq'>ose of obtaining fuel and building mate- 
rial ; the3^ may cut hay for the use of their live stock, and may sell any 
suiqdus not needed for that purpose. In short, what a tenant for life may 
do upon the lands f)f a remainder-man the Indians may do u]^on their 
leservation, but no more, 

On the other hand, it is obligatory upon the Government to ])revent 
any intrusion, trespass, or settlement on the lands of any Indian tribe, 
unless such tribe has first given its consent thereto, either by treaty or 
agreement. In a few cases reservations have been patented to certain 
tribes by the Government, such as the Cherokees Choctaws, and Creeks. 
The construction given to such patents by the courts is that they are not 
titles in fee .simple, for they convey no power of alienation except to the 
United vStates; neither are they the same as the ordinary^ title of occu])ancy ; 
they are rather a " base, qualified, or determinable fee, with a possibility of 
reversion to the United States only ", and the Indians may cut, sell, or 
dispose of the timber, and permit mining and grazing witliin the limits 
of their respective tracts by their own citizens. 

In several cases the Indians have j)urchased the lands comprising 
their reservations, the title thereto being held in trust for their benefit 
by the Government tribal council, or other parties. 

At first the land was held in common for the benefit of all the Indians, 
each head of a family being allowed to cultivate and use a tract assigned 
to or selected by him, a certificate of occupancy someti^s being issued 
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as evidence of his right thereto. This policy was continued until the pas- 
sage by Congress of the General Allotment Act on February 8, 1887, sev- 
eral secti(ms of which are quoted below : 

(1) (As amended by the Acts of February 28, 1891 and June 25, 
1910), That in all cases where any tribe or band of Indians has been or 
shall hereafter be located upon any reseivation created for their use by 
treat>" stipulation, Act of Congress, or executive order, the President 
shall be authorized to cause the same or any part thereof to be surveyed 
or resurveyed whenever in his opinion such reservation or any part thereof 
may be advantageously utiliz-ed for agricultural or grazing purposes by 
such Indians, and to cause allotment to each Indian located thereon to 
be made in such areas as in his opinion may be for their best interest, not 
to exceed eighty acres of agricultural or one hundred and sixt>' acres of 
grazing land to any one Indian. And whenever it shall a])pear to the 
President that lands on any Indian reservation, subject to allotment by 
autlioiity of law. have been or may be brought within any irrigation pio- 
ject, he may cause allotments of such iirigable lands to be made to the 
Indians entitled thereto in such areas as may be for their best interest, 
not to exceed, however, forty acres to any one Indian, and such irrigable 
land shall be hedd to be equal in quantity to twice the uumbtr of acres 
of non-irrigated agricultural laud and four times the number of acres of 
non-irrigable grazing land : Providnl, I'hat the remaining area to which any 
Indian may be entitled under exi.sting lawq after he sliall have received his 
proportion of irrigable land on the basis of equalization herein estab- 
lished. ri]a\ be allotted to him fiom non-irrigabk agricultural or grazing 
lands Pnwidcd further, That where a treaty or Act of Congress setting 
apart siicli reservation ]>rovid(‘S for allotments in severalty in quantity 
greater or less than that herein authorized, the President shall cause allot- 
inciits on such reservations to be made in quantity as s])ecified in such 
treaty or Act, subject, however, to the basis of ecjualization between irri- 
gable and non -irrigable lands established herein, but in such cases allot- 
ments may be made in quantity as specified in this Act. with the consent 
of the Indians ex])revssed in such maimer as the President in his discretion 
may require. 

(5) “ That upon the a])proval of the allotments provided for in 
this Act by the Secretary of the Interior, he shall cause patents to issue 
therefor in the name of the allottees, which patents sheill be of the legal 
effect, and declare that the United States docs and will hold the land thus 
allotted, for the ■[)eriod of twvnty-five years, in trust for the sole use and 
lienefit of the Indian to whom such allotment shall have been made, or, 
in the case of his decease, of his heirs according to the law^s of the vState 
or Te\ritory where such land is located, and that at the expiration of said 
period the United States will convey the same by patent to said Indian, 
or his lieirs as aforesaid, in fee, discharged of said trust and frev of all charge 
or incumbrance whatsoever ; Provided, That the President of tlie United 
States may in any case in his discretion extend the period. And if any 
conveyance shall be made of the lands set apart and allotted as herein 
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provided, or any contract made touching the vsame, before the expiration 
of the time above mentioned, such conveyance or contract shall be abso- 
lutely null and void ; Provided, That the law of descent and partition 
in force in the State or Territor^^ where such lands are situate shall apply 
thereto after patents therefor have been executed and delivered, except 
as herein otherwise provided ; and the laws of the State of Kansas regu- 
lating the descent and partition of real estate shall, so far as practJcable, 
ap]>ly to all lands in the Indian Territory which may be allotted in severalty 
under the provisions of this Act : ind provided further , that at any 
time after lands liave been allotted to all the Indians of any tribe as herein 
provided, or sooner if in the opinion of the President it shall be for 
the best interests of said tribe, it shall be lawful for the Secretar>' of the 
Interioi to negotiate \\ith siu'h Indian tribe for the purchase and release 
by said tribe, in conformity with the treaty or statute under which such 
reservation is held, of such ] portions of its reservation not allotted as such 
tribe shall, from time to time, consent to sell oil such tenn^ and conditions 
as shall be considered just and equitable between the United States and 
said tribe of Indians, which purchase shall not be comj)lete until ratified 
by Congress, and the form and mannet of executing such release shall 
also be prescribed hy Congress 

(6) ( As amended by the Act of May 8, iqoh) ‘ That at the (‘X])i 
ration of the tru.st period and when the lands have been conveyed to the 
Indians by patent in fee, as provided in section five of this Act then each 
and every allottee shall have the benefit of and bc‘ subject to the laws, 
both civil and criminal, of the vState or Territorv in which thes’ may reside* , 
and no Territory shall j)ass oi enforce any lav\ denying anv such Indian 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the law. And t‘very Indian 
born within the territorial limits of the United States to whom allot 
ments shall have been made and who has receivisl a ]:)atent in fee sifn|)le 
under the provisions of this Act, or under any law or treaty, and ever^ 
Indian born within the territorial limits of the United f>tates who has 
voluntarily taken up within said limits his residence, separate and apart 
from any tribe of Indians therein, and has ado])te(l the habits of civilized 
life, is hereby declared to be a citizen of the United v^lates. and is entitled 
to all the rights, privilege's, and immunities of such citizens, whether said 
Indian has been oi not, by birth or otheiwise, a member of any tribe of 
Indians within the territorial limits of the TTnited States without in an\ 
manner iinjiairing or otherwise alTecting the right of such Indian to 
tribal or other ]noperty : Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior 
may, in his tliscretion, and he is hereby authorized, whenever he shall 
be satisfied that any Indian allottee is competent and cajiable of managing 
his or her affairs, at any time to cause to be issued to such allottee a pa- 
tent in fee simple, and thereafter all restrictions as to sale, incumbrance, 
or taxation of said land shall be removed and said land shall not be liable 
to the satisfaction of any debt contracted jirior to the ivSsuing of such pa- 
tent ; Provided further, 'Phat until the issuance of fee-simple patents all 
allottees to whom trust patents shall hereafter be issued shall be 
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subject to the exclusive jurisdictiou of the United States : And pro- 
vided further, That the provisions of this Act shall not extend to any 
Indians in the Indian Territory. 

** That hereafter when an allotment of land is made to any Indian, 
and any such Indian dies before the expiration of the trust period, such 
allotment shall be cancelled and the land shall revert to the United vStates, 
and the vSecretary of the Inteiior shall ascertain the legal heirs of 
such Indian, and shall cause to be issued to said heirs and in their names, 
a patent in fee simple for said land, or he may cause the land to be sold 
as provdded by law and issue a patent therefor to the ]3urchaser or purcha- 
sers, and ])ay the net proceeds to the heirs, or the legal representatives, 
of such deceased Indian The action of the vSecretary of the Interior in 
determining the legal heirs of any deceased Indian, as provided herein, 
shall in all respec'ts be conclusive and final 

The terms of such ])atents transmitting title to the Indian allottee, 
first in tmst. and then in fee simple, as ]>rovided by the Act, are as follows. 

7 rust. 

‘ Whereas, <i schedtile ot allotments approved by the vSecretary of the 
Interior has been de])osited in the General band Oilice, whereby it ap- 
pears that johii vSmith, a Flathead Indimi has been allotted the following 
described land Northwest vjtiarter of the southeast (piarter of vSection 
twcritV'Sev(*n, townshi]) six, north, range thirteen west, Montana princi- 
pal meidian 

'NVea’* KnoiV Y(\ that the United States of I mcrica, in Consideration of the 
Premises, has allotted, and bv these presents does allot unto the said 
Indian the land above described, and heieby declares that it does and 
will hold the land thus allotted (subject to all statutory provisions and 
restrictions) foi the ])eriod of twenty five vears in trust for the sole use 
and benefit of the said Indian ; and at the expiration of said period, the 
United States will convey the same by patent to said Iiuh'an in fee, discharged 
of said trust and free from all charge and incumbrance whatsoever ; 
but in the evvuit said Indian dies before the expiiatioii of said trust period 
the vSecretary of the Interior shall ascertain the legal heirs ot said Indian 
and either issue to them in their names a ])atent in fee for said land or 
cause said laud to be sold for the tienefit of said heirs as provided by law ; 
and there is reserved from the lands hereb}' allotted a right of way thereon 
for ditches or canals constructed by the authority of the United States, 

h'ee. 

“ Wliereas, an order of the Secretary of the Interior has been deposit- 
ed in the General Land Office directing that a fee sim])le jiateiit issue to 
the claimant, John vSmith, a Flathead Indian, for the Northwest quarter 
of the southeast quarter of section twenty-seven, townsliip six, north, 
range thirteen west, Montana principal meridian 
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No 7 Ji) Know Ye, that the United States of America, in consideration of 
the premivses, has given and granted, and by these presents does give and 
grant unto the said claimant and to the heirs of the said claimant, the 
land above described, to have and to hold the same together with all the 
rights, privileges, immunities, and appurtenances of whatsoever nature 
thereunto belonging, unto the said claimant and to the heirs and assignees 
of the said claimant, forever ; and^there is reserved from the lands hereby 
granted a right of way thereon for ditches or canals constructed by the 
authorit> of the United States 

Sections 4 and 5 of the Act of June 25, iQio, provide as follows : 

“ (4) That any Indian allotment of any Indian held under a trust 
patent may be leased by the allottee for a period not to exceed five ^xars, 
subject to and in conformity with such rules and regulations as the vSec-^ 
retary of the Interior may prescribe, and the proceeds of any such lease 
shall be paid to the allottee or his heirs, or expended for his or theii benefit, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. 

“ (5) That it shall be unlawful for any person to induce* any Indian 
to execute any contract, deed, mortgage, or other instrument ])nrport- 
ing to convey any land or any interest therein held by the United 
States in trust tor such Indian, or to offer any such contract, deed mortage 
or other instniment for record in the office of any recorder of deeds. Any 
person violating tliis provision shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and u])on conviction shall be j)unishcd by a fine not excc(.‘ding fi\a' hundred 
dollars tor the first offence, and if convicted for a second offimce may be 
punished by a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars 01 imprisonment, 
not exceeding one year, or by both such fine and im])risonnient, in the 
discretion of the court : Provided, That tliis section shall not a])ply to 
any lease or other contract authorized by laws to be made 

In brief, this Acl provides for the allotment of land in severalty to 
each individual Indian, in the quantity specified, for the different classes; 
for the issuance to said Indian of a trust patent, as evidence^ thereof, to 
run twenty “five years ; that at the expiration of this i)eriod, unless exten- 
ded (or sooner, within the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior), a fee 
patent shall be issued to the allottee, removing said land from (Tovern- 
ment control , that any conveyance or hyjiothecation ther(‘of during the 
trust period is void ; and that, upon being given the fee patent, the In- 
dian becomes a citizen of the State in which he lives, and subject to 
all the laws thereof (previously thereto having been under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States). 

Under Sections 4 and 5 of the Act of June 25, 1910, above quoted, 
an Indian holding a trust patent may lease his land, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior, the proceeds thereof being paid to said In- 
dian if competent or expended for his benefit if incompetent. It is also 
made unlawful to induce any Indian holding a trust patent to execute any 
contract, deed or mortgage with respect thereto. An Indian holding 
a trust patent may sell his land or devise it by wiU, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 
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According to the latest figures there are 312,654 Indians in the United 
States under Federal su])ervision, who inhabit 174 reservations comprise 
ing 70,891,091 acres of land. Under the general allotment Act, as amended, 
211,172 allotments of land in severalty have been made to individual 
Indians, aggregating 34,477,970 acres, and tnist patents issued there- 
for as above set forth. Of this number, 72,508 Indians now hold trust 
patents and 112,357 hold fee patents. Since 1902, sales have been effected 
of 11,752 individual tracts of allotted Indian land, comprising 1,405,463 
acres, for a total of $22,015,907. 

§ 2, ThH' organization of AGRTCDI/nmK. 

Almost without exce])tion the early explorers found the Indians in 
what is now the Uniti'd States, from the border of the Western plains to 
the Atlantic Ocean, dwelling in settled villages and cultivating the soil. 
l)e Soto tound all the tribes visite<l by liim from the Florida pem'iisula 
to the Western ])art of Arkansas cultivating maize and other food plants. 
The ('ally \oyagtTS found the same thing true along the Atlantic Coast 
troni Morida to Massachusetts. Cajdain John Smith and his James- 
town colony, indeed all the eaily colonies, depended at first very largely 
for food sup])Hes upon the products of Indian cultivation. Jacques Car- 
ticT, the first Fiiioi)ean to ascend the St. UawTence lUver, found the In- 
dians cultivating the soil. “ They have ”, he says, good and large fields 
of corn. ” Champlain and other early French explorers testify to the 
great reliance of the Irociuois on the cultivation of the soil for food. Ua 
Salle observed the Indians cultivating and to a large extent subsisting 
on maize Jk'sides maize, beans, squashes, ^iiuripkins, sweet potatoes, 
and tobacco were cultivated to a considerable extent, especially in what 
aT(‘ now the vSoutlu'rn States. Marquette, sjieaking of the Illinois Indians, 
says that, in addition to maize, ” tliey also sow beans and melons, wliich 
are excellent, es])ecially those with the red seed 

In regard to the tribes further West an early writer states, From 
the earliest information we have of the Pueblo Indians they are known to 
have been tillers of the soil, and though the implements used and their 
methods of cultivation were both sinqdc and ])riniitive, cotton, corn, wheat 
(after its introduction), beans and many varieties of fruit were giown in 
abundance. ” 

The Indians of Arizona and New Mexico had learnt the art of irri- 
gating their fields before the appearance of the white man on the conti- 
nent. This is shown not only by the statc^raents of the early exj^lorets 
but also by the still existing remains of their ditches, estimated to have 
been sufficient for the irrigation of at least 250,000 acres. 

There is definite evidence that the Indians used fertilizers although 
it has been stated that they did not. The Plymouth colonists wert^ told by 
Indians to add fish to the old grounds. It is also stated that the Irocpiois 
manured their land. Uescarbot says that the Virginia Indians and others 
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enrich their fieldb with vShells and fish The implements they used in 
ctiltivating the ground are described by him as wooden howes and spades 
made of hard wood “ The Florida Indians dig their ground with 
an implement of wood fashioned like a broad inattox , they use howes 
made of the shouldei blades of animals fixed on staves ; and a piece of 
wood three inches broad, bent at one end and fastened to a long 
handle, suffices them to free the land from weeds and turn it up lightly " 
Among the Indians the farm and field work was niostl> done by the 
women, the men being regarded as hunters and warriors Hariot says 
(1810) • 

The women, with short pickers or parers (because they use them 
‘fitting) ol a loot long and about five inches in breadth, do only break 
the upper part of the ground to raise u]> the weeds, grass and old stubs or 
corn stalks with their roots 

It was a general emstom to burn (ner the ground before planting in order 
to free it from weeds and rubbish In the forest region patches were 
cleared by girdling the trees, thus causing them to die and altcT wards 
burning them down While the women were thus occu])ied, the men en- 
gaged in fishing, hunting, or trapping, when not busv on the war })ath 
The first tieaty between the United vStates and any Indian tribe was 
made with the Delawares on vSe])temb(r 17, 1778, and was concerned 
primarily with the establishment and preservation of ])eace betwt^en the 
the whites and Indians and the recognition by the latter of the autliority 
of the United States. No grants of monev or food su])plies to Indians 
were made therein, but this ])ractice gradually developed in subseijuent 
treaties, man\ of which also included an agieement on the part of the 
Indians to remain within a certain restricted locality, this being the germ 
of the piesent reservation system Ai)parently the first treaty in wliich 
the United States specifically agieed to furnish farmers to instruct the 
Indians in agricultural pursuits was that with the Menominee Indians on 
February 8, 1831, as follows 

“ The above reservation being made to the Menominee Indians, 
for the purf)ose of weaning them from their wandering habits by attach- 
ing them to comfortable homes, the President of the Ihiited vStates, as 
a mark of affection for his children of the Menominee tribe, will cause to 
be tmjfio^ed five fanneis of established character for capacity, industry 
and moral 1 abits, for ten successive years, whose duty it shall be to in- 
struct the Menominee- Indians in the cultivation of their farms and to in- 
struct their children in the business and occupation of farming. 

The first general appropriation for Indian education was made on 
March, 3, 1819, when an Act was passed apiiropriating $10,000 as 
follows : 

For the puq^iose of providing against the further decline and final 
extinction ol the Indian tribes adjoining the frontier settlements of the 
United States, and for introducing among thtm the habits and arts of civ- 
ilization, the President of the United States shall be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized, in every case where he shall judge improvement in the habits 
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and condition of such Indians practicable, and that the means of instruc- 
ction can be introduced with their own consent, to employ capable per- 
sons of good moral character to instruct them in the mode of agriculture 
suited to their situation ; and for teaching their children in reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, and })erforming such other duties as may be enjoined, 
according to such instructions and rules as the President may givcj and 
])rescribe for the regulation of their conduct in the discharge of their 
duties 

At the present time the Office of Indian Affairs is a bureau of the 
1 )epartment of the Interior, and is i^resided over by an official known as 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Itach reservation is directly in 
charge of a bonded su])erintendent, who is responsible to the Commis- 
sioner for the proper and efficient conduct of the affairs of the Indians 
on his ])articular reservation, including their agricultural operations. 
IMost of the reserv^alioiis are divided into districts, each in charge of a 
farmer who resides therein and is furnished with trails] )ortati on equi])- 
ment in ordin* that he may travel about and instruct the Indians in their 
agricultural work. This farmer must he })eTsonally acquainted with everj^ 
Indian family in his district and thoroughly familiar with their industrial 
condition, needs and resources, so as to assist them to get the lie.st results 
from their iaboiirs. Idu* farmers are ajipointed from a registei of eligibles 
who hav(‘ j)assed the required Civil vService examination, in order to test 
their fitru'ss for the ])articular work de^Tdving upon them. They make 
Irequent verbal and written rejxirts to the Superintendent as to agricul- 
tural conditions in theii respective districts, and the Siqierintendents 
submit legular annual uqiorts to the CommiSvSioner, liesides such s])ecial 
re])orts from time to time us conditions may warrant. 

That portion of the United vStates in which Indian reservations are 
located is divided into ten sujKTvisory districts, each of which is assigned 
to an inspecting official, who makes periodical tri])s to the various reser- 
vations ill his tenitory, foi the purpose of determining and re})orting iq)on 
the agricultural ])xogress of the Indians and all other matters relating to 
the administration of their affairs. By means of such re])orts. the Com- 
missioner is kept informed as to actual conditions, the degree of efficiency 
of the various Superintendents, farmeis, and other employees, as a basis 
for such administxative action as he may deem necessary 

The jiresent apjiiopriatioii for agricultural work among the Indians 
reads as follows : 

“ For the cmiilo^mient of practical farmers and stockmen, in ad 
dition to the agency and school farmers now enq^lo^^^cd ; for necessary 
travelling expenses of sucli farmers and stockmen, and for furnishing ne- 
cessary equipment and supplies for them ; and for siqierintending and di- 
recting farming and stock-raising among Indians. 

Two hundred and fifty eight farmers are now employed and paid from 
this appropriation or other available funds. . 

The statement given below shows the number of Indians fanning, 
the total cultivated acreage, the average acreage per Indian, and the value 
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of crops produced by the Indians each year since 1911, when the present 
stativStical system was inaugurated : 


Year 

No Indians 

Acreage 

Average 

Value of Crops 

Farming 

Cultivated 

per Indian 

Raised 

19IX 

24.4^9 

383,025 

^ 5 <> 

$ 1,951,672 

1912 

28,051 

55 \ 5«3 

19 9 

3,250,288 

1913 . ^ 

29,216 

595,3 U 

20 4 

4,021,392 

1914 

20,811 

594,268 

19 9 1 

4/^07,335 

1915 

5 E 9 56 

664,539 

208 

4 , 79 tV )68 

igi6 

35,823 

1 

678,527 

1 

T C) 0 

5,293,719 


Wliile it is preferred that the Indians ]mrchase their own fanning 
implements, seed, etc , yet where they lack the necessar}^ individual funds 
for this purpose, the Government furnishes them with such supplies in 
return for laboui by the individual for the benefit of the tribe (on tlie reser- 
vation roads, bridges, etc ) to be ])aid for 111 cash 111 easv instalments on 
what IS known as the reimbursable plan, explained bciow , or, in the case 
of seed, to be returned 111 kind at harvest. (J>rdma^l^ the Government 
purchases articles of this kind in large quantities so as to get the benefit 
of lower prices, and then distributes them to the individual Indians on 
the conditions above set forth Every Indian leceivmg jiroperty on the 
reimbursable ])lan must sign an agreement substantially as follows 

“ Agreement enteied into this tenth day of July, 1015, between 
John >Smith of the Apache tribe of Indians, and F W Jones, superin- 
tendent and special disbursing officer for and on behalf of the United States 
of America, covering property, stock, or equipment purchased under 
the provisions of the Act of Congress dated May 18, 1914 from ' Industry 
Among Indians, 1915 ' 

“It is hereby agreed that John vSmith will ])ay to F W. Jones, or his 
successors in office, the sum of One Hundred Dollars ($100), in jiayments 
to be made as hereinafter mentioned, winch payments are to be in full 
consideration for the projicrty, stock or equipment, listed below, and 
receipt for which is hereby acknowledged by John Smith. 


Item 


Amount 


r farm wagon 


$ 100.00 


Total ... $ 100.00 
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** Payments to be made by said John Smitb to the said F. W. Jones, 
or his successors in office, as follows : 


Date due 

Amount 

Jan. 

10, 1916 

.... $ 25.00 

July 

10, 1916 

.... 25.00 

Jan. 

10, 1917 

.... 25.00 

July 

10, T917 

.... 25.00 


Total ... $ 100.00 


'' It is stipulated and agreed that the title to the above -described ar- 
ticles shall remain in the United States of America until payment in full 
has been made, and that in default of payment, or in case of failure to 
properly care for or have cared for, or use the same, the said superinten- 
dent, or his successors in office, shall take possession of said property 
as set forth in regulations approved by the Secretary of the Interior Octo- 
ber (), 1914. 

It is further stipulated and agreed that upon payment in full by 
John vSmith of the amount of consideration named, that the title, free and 
unencumbered, of the articles mentioned shall pass to said John Smith. 

(Signed) John Smith. '' 

Many of the reservations are best adapted to the live stock industry 
rather than farming. From the latest figures it appears that the Indians 
of the United vStates under Federal supervision own individually $ 26,703,027 
worth of live stock in addition to tribal stock held in common, valued at 
ap])Toximately $2,121,412; Indians to the number of 43,309 being engag- 
ed in the live stock industry. In addition to the farmers, there are also 
employed fifty-three superintendents of live stock and stockmen who 
are chaiged witli the resjiousibility lor the successful conduct of this in- 
dustry on sound business principles. 

While the Indian Bureau is not under the jurisdiction of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, but maintains its own distinctive agricultural 
oganization under the direction of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, yet 
the officials and employees of that department have voluntarily j)laced their 
facilities at the disposal of this office for the benefit of the Indians wher- 
ever practicable. The Indians are further instructed in all the details 
of successful modern farming by stereopticon lectures by experts from the 
United States Department of Agriculture or the State agricultural college 
under a co-operative plan inaugurated two years ago ; and thiough the 
medium of boys* and girls 'agricultural clubs ; and their interest and enthu- 
siasm are developed by holding agricultural fairs where they exihibit thei i 
products ill open competition with each other, suitable prizes being given, 
or in competition at conveniently located county or State fairs Most 
of the reservation fairs are managed entirely by the Indians (under the 
su])er\dsioii of the superintendent), who have organized associations for 
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this purpose. On many of the reservations the Indians also maintain 
farmers' clubs organized with a view to promoting their agricultural 
welfare. 

The principal concern of the Service at the present stage of Indian 
progress is to make them producers instead of merely consumers, from 
which it necessarily follows that the greatest strength of its agricultural 
organization has been directed toward production rather than distribution. 
Therefore, no particular organization is maintained for the specific purpose 
of marketing Indian agricultural products, each Indian being permitted 
to dispose of his surplus crops wherever he pleases The Superintendent, 
however, may advise them with respect to the best markets and must 
sec that they obtain fair prices for their products 

Schoolroom instruction is given the Indian boys in the theory and 
principles of modern agriculture, which they must then apply in actual 
practice on individual tracts of land assigned to them on a farm maintained 
for this purpose, the crops produced being utilized for the partial support 
of the school 

The related subject of home economics among the Indian women is 
given much attention, involving, as it does, the preparation of food from 
the products of the soil, a force of sixty-eight field matrons being employed 
to instruct: the Indian women in all that pertains to successful home- 
making and healthful living, particulaily the preparation and serving of 
food. Theoretical and practical instruction on such topics is also given 
the Indian girls while at school 


Quantity and Value oj Crops Produced by Indians, Fiscal Ycaf i()ib. 


Produce 

Quantity 

Unit 

Average Value 

Unit 1 Total 






Alfalfa ha> , etc 

237.^>05 

I Tons 


$ 2,032,641 

Barley and rye 

2^1,498 

Bushels 

80 

185,108 

Corn 

1.II7.797 

Eushcls 

45 

503,010 

Oats 

1,471,020 

Bushels 

*32 

470,726 

Wheat 

1,430,830 

Bushels 

95 

i,359,'288 

Vegetables 

— 

— 


742-856 


$ 5,293»7I9 



GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


AGRICri;n’RAL RAHOT'R in IRI-XANI) and TTIH MIGRATION 
Ol' IRISH AGRICri/lTRAI, LABOURIvRS. 


OVlfU IAI, SOIIKC’K ■ 

RrPOKT \Ni> Tahlfn relating to Irish Ar.RiCTTLTiiRAL I.,AROirRrRs, piestnttd to the I,ord 
Ivieutenant of Irdand by the Deparliiient f>i Ai(j uulluie aii<l TechiiKal Iiislniction 
lor IrelaiHl on i} Odobci 


§ I Thk vsrin’iA OF AtrKTci i/n ral Iafoi k. 

Fot nian> years there lias been a niarketl scarcity ol agricultural la- 
boineis in Ireland, and this has beta) intensified Ijccausc nnnibers of them 
]vd\ c joined the artii> since the outbreak of war Xo statistics are available 
as to IM15 . bdt for the jire-nar jieriod we have the census returns. The 
reports c)l the Irish Census Ctnnniissioneis state however tliat a large pro- 
})ortiou of the jiersous re'^unit^d as gener<il laboiy-eis may be assumed to be 
agricultural laboiners ; and theiefore Die following tabic gives not only the 
mimber of agrieultuial labourers returned at each census from 1871 to 
hut also the number of eeiieial labourers exeeut those in the six count\' bo* 
roughs. 

Yenr 


1871 

1881 

1891 

roor 

1911 


ARnniltnial lyalKuirer'i 


('.cueral lyabourers 


Men 

Women 

l otal 

Men 

\V omen 

Total 

4 46,682 

b2,(>62 

80 L 3 H 

194,82(1 

10,859 

21 43*85 

100,001 

36,036 


10, ,647 

9,396 

IM 3 M 3 

258,042 

2^,044 

280, o8() 

82,854 

1.592 

87. \ 

217,032 

14.219 

2 11,871 

76,870 

2,105 

79 A )35 

ios, 8(>4 

4 . 03 t> 

109,900 

100,960 

1.139 

102,099 


These figures show a very serious decline in the supply of agiioultura^ 
labour, but they do not show the further and erinally serious decline in elti- 
ciency. Jt is the best labour which has left the country, and farmers coiU“ 
plain of the inefficiency of their labourers as much as of llie dilficulty of 
getting them. 
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§ 2. The Wages or AtikicuLTURAL Labourers, 

Rettinis furnished by the District Inspectors of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary and by a number of representative farmers prove considerable 
bariation in the rates of wages paid in 1915, even within each county. It is 
telicved however that the following table shows the general rate for that 
year in the case of male agricultural labourers who did not live in free cot- 
ages or receive any allowances in kind. 



Ploughmen 

Cattlemen 

General 

Labourers 

Boys 


1 From 

To 

j I'rom 

To 1 

1 

I 

1 I rom 

To i 

From 

To 

Lein&ler . 

ID 

1 

15 s 

I 2 S€uf 

1 

I 16 id 1 

IIS qd 

116 6 d 

8s ()d 

106 id 

Mixnstti . , 

1 

17 s i 

1 3 s hd 

15 s 6 d 1 

1 IS 

i^^gd 1 

Ssgd 

los Od 

Ulbttr 

14s 9ti 

17 s 

13 ^ 

1543 ^ j 

126 

1 I 6 id 

8 s (>d 

I OS bd 

Connaught 

(}d 

ir>s fw 1 

13 ' 3 '^ 

15s (x/ 

I [s t)d 

13 '^ 

7 s qd 

106 

Average fur all 

Ireland 

14 s 3 t^ 

iGsbd , 


I^s ]d 1 

12 s 

1349 ,/ 

86 bd 

I os id 


The value and number of allowances where these arc given in addition 
to a money w^age, vary considerably, largeh^ in accordance with the charac- 
ter of the farming, whether it be gia/ung, tillage cn nii\ed farming The 
allow^ances may inclnde a free house and gardt*n, a ])olato ground, milk, 
luel or grazing, or some or all ol thest , and their estimated value is from 
about 45 6 d to 5s ()d or Os a week Wlien full boaid aud lodging are given 
they are held to be woiih from alxnit 8s (W to lo.s a week. 

Owing partly to the scarcity of labour, but large^ly to the fuither in- 
crease ill the cost of living. Ihe geneial rates of weekly wages in 19x5 were 
liigher by fiom is to is hd., and the \alue.s of the weekh allowances by 
about r.s 6r/, than the conc>.])()ndiiig values in 1914 

The wages of tem])orary laboureis also advanced in 1915 as compared 
with For men the usual daiD wages in 1915 were from 2s L)dio 3,9 

bd at sowdng time, iroiii ^d to 36 i)d during the haymaking, from 3s 
to \s during the corn harvest, and from 2vS 9^/ to 39 3^/ during potato dig- 
ging. For women they were from 2s to 26 Gel for sowdng, from 2 .s to 26 ()d 
for haymaking, from 26 Gd to 3s during tJie corn harvest and from 2,9 to 2S 
for potato digging The daily rates lor casual winter work were from is 
Gd to 26 bd. 

§ 3 The Migration oi^ A(iRi cultural Labourers. 
a) The Nii^hber oj Migrants, 

In spite of the scarcity of agricultural labourers a number of them mi- 
giate eacli year for a .season only, generally to Great Britain but in some 
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instances to parts of Ireland distant from their homes Estimates of the 
number of such migrants, i;\hich are believed to be approximately accurate, 
have been based on (i) returns compiled by the enumeiators oi agricultural 
statistics, being the results of enquiries made in June of each >ear at the 
homes of the migrants , (2) returns furnished by the Registrar General as to 
the temporary emigrants from each Irish port except I >ublin , and (3) re- 
turns furnished by the railway compames for 1911 aud previous >tars, as 
to the harvestmen who took tickets for journeys iia Dublin The follow- 
ing table shows these estimates 


Year 

Number 

1 896 1 

i 

27,000 j 

1807 

27 000 1 

189S 

^0,000 1 

1899 

31 000 

1 900 

32,000 


Year 

j Number j 

' l| 

1901 

l| 

28 000 * 

1902 

27,000 j 

190^ 

25,000 1 

1901 

25,000 1 

1905 

2 5 000 || 


Year 

^ Number ^ 

jgoh 

25,000 

1907 

24,000 i 

1908 

22,500 

1909 

20,500 

1910 

18,500 j 


Year Ntimber 


10 II 15 500 

IQIi 16 COO 

1913 15,000 

1914 I ^ 000 

lOIS 13,000 


The d(‘crc«isc which is here shown from 32 000 in 1900 to 13 000 in 1915 
IS ver^ con^'iderabk 

b) J he Placts horn xvhich there ts Mt^rafum 

Aloie details are obtained from the returns by the police enumerators 
of agneultural district^ made in June of each yew as to the ])eisoiis who 
had then migrated 01 who mtciidcd to migrate 

Tlie^c returns include only ibout 60 per cent of those who actually 
migrated, yet tlK\ nia> be taken astvpical and the following figuies ab- 
stracted Ire in these returns as to the number of peisons emigrating from 
each })iovitKC nia} therefore be eonsidertd as gumg the piopoilioii in 
which the migiants were distnbiilexl o\cr the prcninccs 



1911 

From Connaught 

1 

6,84 fe 1 

» XJhtei . 

1,82 f 

» Munster 

168 

» I^emslcT 

38 

Total , . 

8,878 


1912 

lyn 

1914 1 


0,867 

1 6,547 1 

5 436 

5 258 

2,097 

i I 988 

U 735 

1 , 8)5 

230 

1 I'^o 

D 5 

20 

23 

[ 16 i 

23 

17 

9,217 , 

8,087 

7 > 31 i 

*354 
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As regards only men over twenty years of age, it is calculated that the 
iiiigratioi) rate in 1915 for all Ireland was 5.3 per 1,000 ; for Connaught it 
was 27.2, for Ulster 3.8, for Munster 0.5 and for Leinster o.r. The coun- 
ties having the highest niigiation rates were Mayo 74 i ])er 1,000, Donegal 
30.5 per 1,000. Roscommon 13.7 per 1,000, and »Sligo and Galway 7.0 
per 1,000. In one Connaught county, Leitrim, the migrants numbered 
only I I per x,ooo. 

From the Pool law Fnion returns, which concern women and men of 
all ages, the facts as to migration can be further localize^]. The highest 
migration rale in Ireland in 1915 was in Swinford union in Ctmnty Mayo 
where 42 out of ever> 1000 inhabitants migrated Tlu‘ next highest lates 
were 31 9 per 1,000 in Dnnfanughy, Co. Donegal ; 20. (S per i 000 in \Vest])ort, 
Co Mayo ; 28.2 in Glenties. Co. Donegal ; 25 o in lUdnmllet, Co. Mayo ; 
19. 1 in Castkbai, Co Mayo ; ib 7 in Claremoiris. Co Ma>o ; 12.4 in Castle- 
reagh, Co. Roscommon , and 10 (> in (demiamaddy Co Cialvray 

The following figures, taken from the icturns of thc‘ police enumerators, 
show the propoition of women who migrated csich vear to be unimportant. 



Moi 

W’oluen 

iota! 

I9II . 

i 

* S,*)!") 

P 3 5 

8,878 

1012 

' 8,789 

)2S 

0,217 

igi 3 .... 

j 8,304 

293 

8,687 

1014 . . 

. 1 7,112 

229 

7,341 

1915. . . 

1 6,927 

1-7 

7,35 1 


c) The Classes ui the Mii^ranis. 

As regards the classes from w'hich migrants are drawn (), 138 or 8b per 
cent, of those included in the returns of the ] police (Tinmerators for i()i5 
belonged to the class of landholdcts - 1,578 being themselves landhohP 
ers, ^,372 landholdersLsons and -^88 landholde^rs' daughters. Of the land- 
holders 227 had holdings whielidid not e\cee<l 5 acres, 587 held fiom 5 to 
10 acres; 425 from to to 15 acres; ibb from 15 to 20 acres ; 78 from 20 to 
25 acres ; 35 from 25 to 30 acres , 23 from 30 to 40 at'res ; and 37 more than 40 
acres The larger holdings wxu'C chiefly rough grazing land and momitain 
land of low value. 

d) The Pierces to which there is Mi^\ration, 

The following table shows the percentages of the total number of mi- 
grant labourers from 1911 to 1915 who W’eni, respectively, to Ivngland and 
Wales, vScotland, and Irish districts other than thiise in which they had their 
permanent home. 
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Year 

' ICnj^land 

‘ and 

' Wales 

* vScotlaiid 

' 1 

lilsli couiitiies 

Total 

J9II 



22.0 

1 

t .8 

100.0 

IQ 1 2 


<) 5 .S 

' 27-3 

6.9 ! 

100.0 

ic}i 3 . 


70 Q 

1 

5 1 

100 0 

TQl/j 


6(^4 

27.0 

3 

100 0 

J9I.5 


Ul.t) 

50 0 

! 

5 I 

100 0 


.1,776 mi)^raiit'^ wt'rc* (‘numerated as iijoing 1o lingland in T()I5 and 4.5^4 
of them camc^ from Connaught — 4706 or 78])er cent, from Count) Mayo 
alone. After haymakim; In Lancasliiie and Yorkshire they usually find 
fintht-r emplo) ment in thesi* counties at tiiriii]) ho('ing etc. They then move 
to laneolnshin* and Noith Caml^ridgeshire for tlie corn harvest, and thence 
to Warwickshire, vStaflordshiie and Cheshire for potato digging. In X915 
theii usual \\age was alxmt 25s a \^eek in addition to free lodging and fuel 
and an allowance of potatoes and milk or 1)eer. At piece work they earned 
as much as 35s or (‘ven .|05 a week 

TIk' J iiigrants enmneiated as going to Scotland in 1915 numbered 2,205 ; 
and ot these 1,579 Idster, and 622 ftoni Connaught - including 

1.538 or 70 ])er ecait. of tlie whole* numbei from County Donegal and 565 
or 2() per camt. fiom Count v Mayo. They were chiefly engaged on potato 
lifting, on which some of t]i(‘ni s))ent twa-nty weeks. As a rule they start 
work in Ayisliire early in 1 une and scatter over the country later in the sea- 
son, and they return to Ireland in November In 1015 they lunally earned 
from a])out 25s to a week, together wnth free lodging and fuel and some- 
times an allowance of potatoes On piece woik they made as much as 35s 
a week. 

liiiglish and Scottish employers bear testimony to the trustworthi- 
ness, skill and thrift of the migrants. They generally sa\c from half to three 
quarters 0] their earuings and .sometimes take as iimch as £20 home with 
tliein. The amount of their eatiiings and tlie rates of agricultural waiges in 
Ireland, as these ha\e been set ont, go far to explain the continued migra* 
tion in spile ol the scarcity of labour in Ireland. 
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and Portland, Stockholm, X9I6. 


InTRODX CTION. 

On the occasion of a proposal made during the session of 1912, the 
Riksdag asked the government to have a rejxxrt drawn up, as soon as pos 
sible, on the position of forcvsters and the conditions of their life in Norrland 
and in districts similarly circumstanced from the point of view of forestr3\ 
The government was further requested to take such subsequent measures 
as the report rendered advisable, laying the necessary proposal^ befotc 
the Riksdag if appeal to this body should be ncee.ssary. 

The government commi.s.sioned the Administration of Comincrce to 
make this report and bring forward the necessary proposals. 

To discharge such a task it was requisite first to make a profound and 
impartial enquiry into the social and economic conditions in which this 
numerc'us class of workmen live and work. This enquiry w^as prepared and 
begun by the Administration of Commerce after consultation with com])e- 
tent per.sons, specially summoned ; and w^as com]>leted by the Royal Ad- 
ministration of Labour and Social Thrift, on which body the earlier duties 
of the Labour Office, a department of the Administration of Com- 
merce, were incumbent after 1913. 

The leport embraces not only Norrland but also the northern districts 
of Dalecarlia and Varmland, in which the conditions of the foresters’ lives 
are analogous to those in Norrland ; and it concerns not only the foresteis 
proper but also the men employed on floating timber, charcoal burning 
and such tasks. Its material has been collected by means of several diffe- 
rent statistical enquiries. In order to obtain an inclusive view and to dis- 
cover the geneial conditions of life and work among the men employed in 
the forests within the whole sphere of the enquiry, a system was organized 
of consulting a laige number of official doc*tors, inspectors of forests, asso- 
ciations of employ eis and of labourers in the forest industry, and delegates 
of the commdnes nominated by the societies of rural economy. From this 
combination of official authorities, associations and competent persons 615 
answers were received to a special form of questions. On the basis of the 
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general data thus collected detailed descriptions of certain more limited 
parts of the zone of enquiry were established. Thus 173 forest holdings and 
ten cbarcoalburners' yards, which enqdoyed respectively, 8,360 and 151 work- 
men, were selected on the ])roposal of the departmental and forest admini- 
strations and the chief inspectors of foiests, as offering types of the different 
natural and local conditions and the different methods of forestry: and in 
these in February and March 1913 ati empiiry was made by some fifty spe- 
cial agents who collected on the spot, following a detailed (juestioiinaire, 
data as to the conditions of work, housing and feeding. As regarded certain 
forest domains taken to be typical, additional individual data, on the subject 
of the working hours, the wages and the personal condition of all the employ- 
ees, were furnished by the revSpective employers accoidingto a special form. 

The report, which is mainlv ba.sed on material thus obtained, fiist treats 
of the conditions, the (Uuadopmcnl and the piescnt position of the forest 
industrA" in North vSweden In this connection emphasis is laid on the abrupt 
and the ])rofound tiansionuation of the whole economic and social life of 
the po])nlatioii, and similarly of methods of (niltvation, owing to the rajud 
develojmient of the timber industrv within a short space of tune, tliat is 
within two or three generations It is remaiked that in this ciiumstance 
must be .sought the oiigin of the very comi)licated social piobleilis, which 
under the name of the (picstions of Non land have latterlv attracted 
much attention from the public and from the government. Among these 
problems is that of the fotest w()rk]»eo])le, and it is connected with the 
problem of impioviug conditions of liie among this most important class of 
society to which belong moie 01 less, the wdiole male rural ])opiilatiou of 
Northern >Sweden, some 150, 000 j)crM)ns. 


§ I. The IVXVLOITATION OF THE FORESTS 

The legal person, wdiether individual or cor] >01 at ion, who is the true ulti- 
mate em])loyer of labour on forest holdings is the landowner. Often, how- 
ever, the landownei .sells the standing timber, which then e\])loiled not on 
his behalf but on that of the purchaser, wdio thus l)ecoiiies the em])loyer, 
])roperty so-called. The diffeience is very impoitaiit to conditions of woik, 
for it is in the nature of things that a limited liability conqiany, for exaru])le, 
should have more desire and ability to ensure good coiiditious to its forest 
labourers, when there is cpiestion of a long projected It ee-felling witliinits 
forests, than when the question is one of making the quickest ]>ossible use 
of a purchased right of exploitation. In 48 per cent, of the holdings coveied 
by the enquiry the owner of the timber was also the landowner , in 52 ])er 
cent, he was not. Of the fore.st workmen 62 per cent were enijiloyed by land- 
owners exploiting their own forests and 38 per cent . by imrehasev of timbei 
As regards the rlifferent categories of owners of woods the euquirv diows 
that the vState and the communes have never ]>ractised tree-felling ( xcep^ 
on their own lauds, and that rural laiidowmers have done st) on land not 
their own only exceptionally. Companies have however cut dowai purchased 
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woods as often, and timber merchants three times as often, as their own 
woods. 

On forest lioldinp^s the landowning employer is generally represented by 
keejiers or other employees ; but such supervisors are too few to be able to 
exercise over workmen scattered over large forest areas the effective con* 
trol possible in manufacturing industries. This is the defective side \)f 
the organization of work in the forest industry, and gives it quite another 
aspect than manufacturing industries ; but on the other hand the rural po> 
pulation of Northern vSweden enjoy the advantage of a strong business 
sense and show a much developed spirit of initiative. 

The carters form the most im])ortant category of forest labourers, each 
of them being res])onsible for one or more of the lots foiming vsections. The 
woodcutters and other labourers - the loaders, the roadmakers, etc. — 
should pro])erly be consideied as callers’ assistants for they are most fre- 
quently engaged and i^aid by the cartels 

As regards the ])roportionate size of the different groups of labonreis, the 
enquiry sliowsthat of a total number of 8,3()0 the carters form onethiid, the 
woodcutters rather more than a half, and labourers ol othei kinds about 
a sixth But the proportion in the different departments deviates consi- 
derably from this average, partly owing to diffeienees 111 tlie metliod of work 

The facts which have been colletled give some mtorniation as to the 
age and civil status of the workmen Ninety-two }>er cent, were found to 
be over eigliteen years old , the large majority of the 8 ])er cent , who were 
under that age, being em]>loyed as woodcutters Of the total number of 
adult wT)rkmen 52.7 percent were bachelors, and 47.3 ])ei cent marrii^d men, 
widowers or divoiced men ; these percentages being 32 i and Gy () in the 
case of the cartels, f)5 6 and 34 4 in that of the woodcutters, and 55.4 and 
44 () in that of the other workmen The differences in these percentages 
are closel> connected with the unequal distrilmtion of men of the same age 
in the several categories of workmen, but are also due to the fact that the 
workmen are derived in veiy varying pro]>ortions from the ditTerent clas- 
ses of society 

If the extent to which the three chief classes of the population — the 
landowning cultivators, the leaseholders and the labourers — are lepresent- 
ed oil forest holdings in the various districts be examined, the following 
results are obtained 
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It is seen that the deviations from the general averages in the several 
departments were considerable ; and as — at least in forest districts — the 
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rural population regularly seek winter employment in the forests, the de- 
partmental averages reflect to some extent the difTerent composition of 
the population in the several districts. 

If all the de])artmenls be considered together it is found tlial the land- 
owning cultivators who take {)art in ex])k>iting the forests together with their 
families belong as to 69 per cent, to the local ])opulation while ji ])er cent, 
are strangers. The leaseholders and their sons are domiciled as to 

])er cent, on lands belonging to Ihe owners of the wood, as to 32.1 
])er cent, on lands in other ownership. In the general group of 
labourers three subdivisions can be distinguished* 41.4 j)er cent, wlio work- 
ed in the forests all the year round, 44 5 ])er cent who in certain seasons 
were employed on agriculluie, and 14,1 ])er cent who w^re em])loyed on the 
forest industrA^ for ])eri()ds of time (cniftsmen etc). 

If the ])roportion in which special occupations are ]K‘culiaT t(» certain 
social gioups be examined, il is iounrl that of the laudowmers and lease- 
hold's res])ecti\a‘lv, -j ] o ])er cent and 4(S () per cent wx*re carters, 4J. 4 pel 
cent, and 3(1 p ])er cent woodcutteis, while i 4 6 per cent and 14.2 ])er cent, 
followed other s])ecial trades In the group of labourers the cortes-jionding 
])ercentages were 12.8, b() p and 20 3 A carter, as Inis been said, is u^-ualh' 
lespoiisible for the exploitation of a forest lot, and ma\' therefore be assum- 
ed to ha\e a certain authority and ecamomic indejiendence : very rare in 
the class of simple laboiuers, and fotuid lalhei among the landowners and 
1(‘aseholders, and especuallv among such of them as have reached a cer 
tain age and position. (Tenerally the carters manage fauns large enough 
to su])poit liorses. They ein])lo> as woodcutters and for otlier labour their 
own sons and their sons in law and farm servants in the hist ])]ace, tlien their 
lelatives, friends and neighbours Usualh' they a\('id engaging unknown 
jouiiup'ineii workmen, for these are considered to be untrust w^orthy and 
likely to trouble the friendly and confidential lelations between a carter 
and Ills assistants wdiich are an iiidis^ieiisable e( ndition of good and profit- 
vd)le w^oik The amount of the rev emie now derived fiom foiestry in North 
vSw^eden, in s])ite of the iiiadecpiate number of the supervisois, is largely due 
to the fact that this iiidu.stry is served by numerous liodies of workmen 
among whom theie is this good undeistanding betw^een chi( 4 s and subordi- 
nates. ' 

The prevalent conditions have not failed to affect the laboui contracts 
customary on finest holdings. 'Phese are usually in writing * they were 
so in tlie ease oi 157 {()0.8 pei cent.) of tlie holdings covered b\ theeiujiury 
and 88.4 per cent, of all the workmen In 1.7 per cent of the ])lac(‘s inves- 
tigated contracts were made with outside em])lo\ers, in h).; ])cr cent with 
one or more carters commissoned by the others, in (>8.2 jier cent, with all 
the carters, and in J.2 per' cent, with the carters and woodcutters together. 
The report gives a detailed account of the terms of contiacts rcjirodu^'ing 
a certain number of them as being typical. It treats of complaints made as 
to vsome of their provisions, as for e.\ani])le those concerned with s\st(nii 
of fines, the form of engaging woodcutteis, the liability of cartels fot <iecid<aits 
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attendant on labour, the effect of the system of contracts on the price of 
labour, etc. 

Tree felling takes place principally in winter and the duration of the 
forestry season depends consequently in the first place on the very variable 
duration of the snow in different places It is influenced also by many other 
circumstances, as by the greatei or less amount of local foiest enterprise, 
local customs, etc In the wlioh^ zone of enquiry it may be said that there 
is a normal forest exploitation season of seventeen weeks or four months, 
a little less in the more southern and the coast region^ and a little more in 
the north and in the forest regions of the interioi . 

It nm< however be possible only quite exce])tionally to cairy on the 
work on all the working days of this period, which should rather be looked 
upon as the wseason in the gross. Farmwork, holidays on feastdays, journeys 
to get ])rovisions and lor other reasons, all take time which must be deducted 
from the actual woiking days of a forest exploiting season, which actually 
is far from attaining to its maximum length but covers from fifty to a hun- 
dred days. 

As regards the avei age Jiumber of working hours in a day these are usually 
seven or eight in the first part of the season, hours ol lest being deducted. 
When in h'ebruary the days become lighter th(‘ ucl hours of work are 
lengthened 1o an average of nine or ten. 

These data chiefly concern woodcutter^ A carter's day is usually 
longer, carters having to give much time to the care of their horses and means 
of transport vS[)ecial circumstances often make the length of their woikiug 
days irregular. It apjjcars that they work on Sundays only exce])tionally, 
usually on the execution of repairs or on other tasks enabling the normal 
course of the weeks' activity. 

Work on forest holdings is almost iiu^ariably piece-w^ork and is ]>aid for 
according to its quantity, irrespectively of the time spent on it. It follows 
that to establish statistics as to the worknen's wages and earnings is espe- 
cially difficull and is possible only in a limited degree. To obtain the most 
certain data possible a certain number of enquiries were howe\'er organized, 
the results obtained being used to check each other, mutually. Thus on 
the one hand information as to the normal daily wages of carters, woocutters 
and other wTukmeti were collected from the authorities and from competent 
personsinthe various distinct s, and on the other hand the local investigators 
calculated the average amount earned by a day's work in the places they 
visited Finally with respect to a ceitaiii number of these places the real 
gross and net earnings of tire woikiueii were established from wages-lists 
supplied by the employers. From the chief results of the enquiries the fol- 
lowing avc'rages can be deduced. They do not howx^ver show the notable 
variations in wages according to districts and to individual holdings, ortheir 
variations among the different workmen in one place. 
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From tliese data it innst not be concliidcd that the earnings discovered 
by local enquiries and from wages-lists for the season I9i2-it)i3, which was 
as regarded snow a bad season, were generally superior in ainonnt to those 
which seem from the data supplied l.)y the coniniunes to be normal. The diffe- 
rence arises chiefly from the fact tliat the latter data are of fairly com].)rehen- 
sive derivation and thus re])resent general conditions in the respective de- 
])artments. while the enteqrrises wdiich have been the object of special en- 
quiry are chiefly situated in forest areas in which conditions of lodging and 
provisioning are difficult, and the ])rice of work tlierefore reaches a higher 
level than in agricultural areas. 

Where the forest to be exploited is at a distance, in the interior of the 
forest areas, workmen can neither live nor eat at home. They mu.st live 
on the provi.sions they bnng with them or buy on the spot, and these are 
naturally limited to a small range of articles of diet, easily cooked and kept — 
chiefly bacon, bread, butter, flour, coffee and sugar. With these they pre- 
pare their owm meals. The idea of engaging special assistants, generally 
women, tocook anddohousewT)rk has lately arisen, e.specially in the south - 
ern parts of the zone of enquiry. Tlie truck system, which obliges work- 
men in one way or another to buy their "provisions from their employer, the 
foreman or a special dealer, may not now^ be followed in any of the woods 
under exploitation. The lack however of a common organization for tlie 
procuring of stores and the cooking of food, the w'aste of food.stnlTs, the 
defective cooking, the increased consivmxition and the increased prices due 
to the distance over which transport is necessary — all this causes tlic‘ cost 
of living to be fairly higli. while works of forestr}" are lieing condeted. The 
average daib^ cost is placed at 1.50 crowms for a man and 2.50 crowns for 
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a horse, that is 4 crowjis for a man and horse. These figures must be remem- 
bered when the data we have reproduced as to the earnings of forest la- 
bourers in the Various districts and enterprises are estimated. 

Special attention has been given to housing accomodation because the 
enquiry was ]>rovoked by complaints as to the manner in which the forest 
labourers were lodged and the frequent defectiveness and inadequacy of 
the temporary forest huts. 

The labourers of course endeavour to live at home as much as they can. 
Failing this possibility they use any space available in the fanns and houses 
of tenants and in shepherds' cottages, and if these do not suffice more or 
less temporary huts have to be built for them. Of all the labourers emjdoyed 
on the forest holdings investigated, 37.1 per cent, were lodged on faims, 5.() 
per cent, in cottages and 57.3 ])er cent in forest huts. The\ were most fre- 
quently lodged in the houses of inhabitants in the departments of Vann- 
land, Gavleborg and Vasteinorrland ; in the othei four departments they 
were mainly <iccomodated in forest huts. 'Phey were lodged in cottages in 
any large proportion onb in the de])aitmentsof Ko])])arberg and Jffintland. 
Labourers lodged in farms and cottages lived tar further fioni their work 
than tliose inliabiting the huts, which in a third of the cases were situated 
at the ])lace of w^ork. 

Detailed information wvis obtained as to the accommodation of 1,312 
of the 3.103 forest labourers lodged on faims. They shared with 773 per- 
sons belonging to the farms 447 rooms of which 3()o were dw^cdling-rooms 
and kitchens and 57 wasli-houses and similar offices. The rooms varied 
in size but the average floor area was 22.1 square metres (i) and the average 
cubic area 32.2 cubic metres (2). All the lodgings were prouded w ith windows 
and fiieplaces, geiieralK an open fireplace or a kitchen stove. As regarded 
slee])ing accommodation there weie generally beds or recc‘sses taking the 
place of beds, but in ten cases there were not enough beds and the w^orkmen 
had to sleep on the floor As regarded the quality of the lodgings 13.3 jier 
cent, of the rooms in dwelling houses weie characterized as draughty, 10 
per cent, as cold, 1.3 per cent, as danq) and 1.5 ])er cent, as smoky. Of the 
lodgings in outlioUvSes the following far larger jiercentages had the same re- 
spective defects. 36.8, 42.1, 1.8 and 3.3. On an average five ])ersons were 
lodged in one 100m wdiich meant much cro wading. The average floor 
area for each ])erson was 5.6 square metres, the average cubic area 
13 3 cubic metres In the case of only 5.9 ]>er cent of the W'Oikmen thus 
lodged the cubic area enjoyed by each was more than 20 cubic metres ; 
in the case of 32.5 ])er cent, it was between 10 and 20 cubic metres ; and 61.6 
per cent, must therefore be considered to liave been lodged in extremely 
overcrowded rcKuns. 

The ,she]>herds‘ cottages are of the same tyjie as the other cottages 
in their respective districts ; but they are older and have smaller rooms and 
more jmmitive ariangements, and above all they are built not for the win- 

(i) I s(iiuirc metu ~ i.ig6 .M|iiaie yards, 

{ 2 ) I cubic metre ™ 1.^08 cubic vards. 
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ter but for summer. In these huts 471 forest labourers were lodged in 
eighty rooms, of seventy-five of which we have descriptions. All the huts 
had windows and generally they were heated by (>])en fireplaces. As sleep- 
ing accomodation there were usually recesses or beds, but in twenty-one 
rooms there was only a common camping ]>lacc. Draughts were a subject 
of complaint in 34. 3 per cent, of the rooms, cold in 46.7 per cent., damp in 
5.3 per cent and smoke in 2.7 ])er cent. The ])ercentages are much higher 
than in the case of the farms. Dn an average six persons slept in one 
room which meant that they were ver\’ closely jiacked, Ivach ])er. son en- 
joyed on an average 3.3 scpiare metres of floor s])ace and (>.9 cubic metres 
of air -Only 0.2 per cent, of all the w^orkmen so lodged enjoyed 20 cubic 
metres or more of air and 7.5 ]xt cent, from 10 to 20 cubic metres. I'or the 
others, that is 92. ] j)er cent., the allowance of air was less than jo cubic me- 
tres a head, and therefore there was incontestable oveuTowding. 

As regards the tem])orar\ finest huts they are of many t>])es determined 
])y the vaiions needs of forest labour and local custom, behind these lo- 
cal variations several ])rinci})al ty])es can be discerned. The eld pall or fire 
Jiiii is a w'ooden Imt with a loof sloping to a central ])iteh which has in the 
middle of its loom an open lu*arth {ddfall), a sort of r(‘ct angular box made 
of treednmks and furnished with sand and earth, on either .side of wdficli 
are ('omnion camping places. The ehimiKW’ lint is a charcoalbnrner's 
lint for fiom two to four uuai and has long, slojiiiig walls, co\'ered with earth 
or othei substance, a stone or brick chimney at one end and one or two camp- 
ing places beside the walls ; or in some cases it has straiglit walls, and a big 
fireplace against one wall or in a corner, wdiieli therefore draws better than 
the fireplaces of fire lints Of the 321 forest Imts inhabited when the local 
eiKpuries wi'rc made 32.2 per cent, w'ere fire-huts and 47.8 per cent, chim- 
ney -lints. Of tlic 4,821 labounus lodged in huts (>7.8 jier cent, and 32.2 
])er cent., res])eetively, dwelt, in huts of the two ty])es, tlie greater percen- 
tage inhabiting llie fire huts because each of these housed on an average 
tweh'e ])eis()ns, wOiile the average ehimneydmt. which was only half as large, 
lioiised only lialf as many. 

Such tcnr|)orarv dwellings as the forest huts, intended to be usetl 
only for a sliort time, wx're nsnally more or less good or bad according 
to the ])eriocl at w^hicli tlKw were built. Three hundred and three or 58.2 
per cent, of them were old, dating from the time of earlier tree-fellings, 
and had hardly been brought into a habitable state, while 218 or |T.S ]>er 
cent, had been built for tlie tree-felling of the current year. 

It is noteworthy that only 26.1 per cent, of these new' lints had been 
built in summer — 73. () per cent, in winter - , although if building be begun 
after the soil is frozen it is alnmst impossible to make warm dwellings w'liieh 
are not draughty. The building of forest huts in winter is generally, espe- 
cially in the northern departments, not undertaken by an owner on liis o ui 
soil ; but follows on the animal sales of standing timber liy tlie vState at the 
end of the autumn. Com])laints on this subject have not been liairen of 
results ; and steps have recently been taken to time the sale.^ .so that they al- 
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low the prelitninary work necessary to the exploitation of forests to be un- 
dertaken in the propitious season. 

Half the new huts had been built by the owners of the forests or the 
trees; half by the workmen themselves, with or wdthout cotripensation. Huts 
built by employers are generally very superior to those which the labourers 
have been able to make for themselves. A ndstiikeii economy has caused 
the latter to be constructed as cheaply and quickly as possible, regardless 
of considerations of liygieiie. A fire -hut is said usually to cost lOO crowns 
in addition to the wood used for it, and the little chimney-huts of the 
charcoalbuTuers' type only half as much. The cost of the larger and 
better equii)ped huts is sometimes two or three hundred cro^^^ls or even 
more. 

JMost of the huts examined were built of dead and dry pinewood, but 
green wood had been used to build qiaile a third of them, either wholly 
or partially. The roots were made of split trunks oi boards , a layer ol 
mud or other substance being inserted to conserve tlu' heat, and the whole 
being in most cases crowned by a slo])ing loof, off which the water lan, 
made of split trunks, boards, vshingles, tarred eardboaid, birch bark or si- 
milar material. “‘The floor was generally of beaten nuid, only about a fifth 
of the huts, and those geiieralty chimne> -hnls, having wood floors A third 
of the huts had iio window, the otlieis a soil of .skylight a tew itielies square. 
We have alread mentioned the fireplaces. As sleeping accommodation 
three fourths of the huts had common camping ])]act‘s while in the others 
there were beds or box-beds. 

As legaids the general conchisions made by the local investigators 
as to the huts they examined, the fire huts, w’ith their central fireplaces, their 
large outlets for smoke and other openings, weie found to be more defective 
than the more compact chimne^'-hiits. Of huts of the former type ()^.l 
]:)er c'ciit. weie called draughty, 47.1 percent, cohbjq 7 ]>er cent damp and 
54.8 ])er cent, smoky ; while among huts of the latter ty])e these percentages 
were, respectively, 37.8, 25,7, 25 3 and 28 9. 

The ground area of one of these forest huts is on an average that of 
one inhabited room -- 22.9 square metres , but since the roof is lower the 
cubic area is proportionate! v small, averaging 42 9 cubic meties. vSince 
most of the forCvSt huts were built and equi])ped exactly to meet determined 
needs the numberof their inhabitants is less variable but also much larger 
than that of the farm lodgings. If all the huts be taken together the ave- 
lage ground area for one person is found to he 2 8 s(]uare metres, the 
ciibic aiea5.4 cubic metres. The aveiage gionnd ar(‘a for one person is 2.8 
square metres in the fire-huts, considered sej)arately, 3.1 square metres in 
the cliimney-huts, while the average cubic area is 5 cubic metres in the 
fire-huts and 5.8 cubic metres in the chimney-huts, overcrowding being 
thus most acute in the fire-huts. In huts of both kinds the space allotted 
to one [)erson is very inferior to the minimum generally considered hy- 
gienically nece.ssary However exigencies in the matter of cubic area can 
and should be different and considerably less when there is question not 
of closed rooms but of temporaiy and scattered dwellings, having many di- 
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rect outlets to the open air. Yet even if the huts be judged as temporary 
lodgings and with due regard to the special conditions of forest life, a large 
number of those at present existing must be held to be decidedly inadequate 
and a larger number to be extremely overcrowded. 

§ 2 TlMim.R FLOATING. 

When in spring the woikmeu em])loyed on the winter tree>felling are 
distributed over diftereut branches of labour, about a tenth t)f their number 
seize the opportunity for work offeied by timbei-'fioating, which industry 
is generally managed in this countr^^ technically and economically, not by 
the private owners of woods but by timber floating societies formed accord- 
ing to certain rules. The woik is one which needs much strength and endu- 
rance, and it is theiefore the young toiestei.s who become floateis. Conse- 
quently a relatively large number of the floaters belong to the class of la- 
bourers ; wdiile in tlie class of forester landowners and leaseholders not the 
heads of families hut their sons and othei relatives, who arc not absolutely 
needed tor agticultme in the floating season, engage on the work 

The conditions of timber floating are characterized, like those of forest 
exploitation, by the inde]>endcnce and resjionsibilit}^ of the labourers, or 
rather of the working gangs, as a consc((uence(* 'jthe small number ol work- 
men and the scalier ed and changing ]) 1 aces of work. These circimi stances 
determine tlie character of the labour contracts customary in tlu‘ case of 
timber floating. Thew aie usually contracts tor piece-work concluded with a 
land-owning cultivator (ir a leaseholder living near the stream of w.iter, or 
with some other person acciistomcHl to the local timber floating Tlie con- 
ti actor undertakes to ensuie the floating of the uood in a certain district, 
he enn ploys his ser waits and neighbours or engages additional labour for the 
purpose Tht‘se contracts are also concluded with gangs of a greater or 
less iinniber ot workmen who assume collective responsibility lor the work 
which they do under the direction of a foreman chosen by themselves. 

On the streams an<l the affluents the work geueially lasts about four 
weeks, fi om llie middle 01 end of May to St. J ohii’s din On the large rivers 
the season is longer, but it is by no means the same along the whole course 
of a river : in the lower reaches the larger ([uantit> of floated tinihcT leng- 
thens it, so that near the mouth, es])eerally near the barriers where sorting 
takes places, it often lasts throughout the summer. An average working 
day lasts 12.4 hours on the smallc'r streams, 11.7 hciurs on the large rivers ; 
but these averages are highly abstract for the work is most irregular vSoine- 
times the floaters merely supervise,** sometimes even, for days together, 
they are quite idle; but at other times their working capacity is taxed to 
its utmost physical limits, on occasion for several days and niglits on ('ud. 

Although timber-floatiirg is mainly piece-work the w^ages and earuings 
of those engaged on it are far less easy to discover than the eciruing? ot the 
other forest labourers. The regular average daily wages of limber-floaters 
in the different departments appear from the following table 
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Food is ])rovi(k‘d and ])repared dnriiij^ the timber-floating season as dur- 
ing llie winter forestr)’ season, certain modificatirms arising naturally out 
of the diffeience of conditions, place and time of year 

The question oi lodgings during the spring timber-floating on the streams 
and their affluents presents the greatest difficulties. Fspecially in the iiorthern 
])art of the zone of enquiry' atmos])heric ooiiditioiis are still severe, the tem- 
perature is neai zero (Imhienheit) and there are even tails of snow, and dwell- 
ing houses are rare in these districts Oiten the men are obliged to ])ass their 
hours of rest in the o])en air beside a fire, beneath a 1eniporar>' r«)of or a boat 
turned upside down or with nothing to sheltei them against the rain except 
a rcindeerskiii, a bed of pine branches or something else of the sort. When 
timber-floating reaches the chief rivers there is a notable improvement in 
the conditions in which lahoureis are lodged As wt^ have alrearly said a 
large uml)er of them live at home, but even the others llnd good lodgings, 
the custom being to travel wdth the floated timber until some farm is 
found. Wheie the floating lOiUtes pass tluough sparsely populated forest 
regions the timber floating societies have, es])eeia]h oi late years, spent 
much trouble and money in (establishing the lodging accommodation which 
is as ne(‘essaiy to the profit of the enterjmse as the workmen themselves, 
(kmerally tlie different type^ of foiest huts have been taken as models ; 
but as the floaters’ huts are intended for moie ])ermaneut annual use than 
the foresters’ huts they are generalb built more solidly, with higher loofs 
and larger windows. 


§ ], CH.AKeou. Bitkning. 

As well as the exploitation of forests and timber- floating, charcoal- 
burning is from the economic and social point of view one of the most im- 
portant forest industries. The repdrt deals how'ever only in passing with 
that production of charcoal which has for long been one of the most import- 
ant elements in intensive forest exifloitation in the factor}^ regions. It 
is more closely concerned wdth the charcoal-burning in forests which large- 
ly conforms to the system of exten.sive forest economy still followed in 
the nortli of vSweden. This forest industry aims at utilizing the tree-tops 
and other remains after the trunks have been cut up, and above all the large 
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quantity of dead trees, standing oi fallen, which cover large areas in the fo- 
rests of Norrlancl. 

The employer in the case of charcoal-bnrning of this type in the forests 
is generally a firm owning a sawmill, a charcoal company or some indivi- 
dual — a cultivator landowner, a leaseliolder or a rural tradesman who tradCvS 
in charcoal to a greater or less extent. In certain districts, especially in 
Upper Norrlatid, charcoal production is undertaken as a domestic industry 
by labourers and small cultivators who buy dead wood and other waste 
in the State forests, cut it up, burn it, and sell the charcoal to traders or 
to ironworks directly. 

Small cultivators as well as landleSvS workmen take part in the char- 
coal-burning in the forests. The proportion in which the different social 
groups are re]>resented in the industry appears from the following figures : 
of 15 1 workmen emxjloyed in ten charcoal -burning yards which were tfi,^ 
object of an especial enquiry, sixty-seven belonged to the landowners’ 
class, eight to that of the leaseholders, seventy-six to that of the labourers. 
The chief group of labourers employed on char coal -burning is that of the 
chaicoal-burnets , each of whom usualh' contracts to manufacture a fixed 
quantity of charcoal for a fixed payment. Where charcoal is manufactured 
in th(‘ forests by a more or less primitive method the charcoal-burners cut 
the wood for themselves and with their own or with hired horses transport 
it to the stacks, whence they also transport the charcoal, when it is ready, 
to the loading ])laces. Where the technique of charcoal-burning is more ad- 
vanced the charcoal burners generally engage special carters, woodcutters 
and other workmen whom they pay themselves and who should be consid- 
ered as being in some degree their assistants. 

The charcoal -burning season ordinarily lasts about six months in the 
forests of Norrland. ' It was sufficiently difiicult to obtain precise informa- 
tion as to the length of the working day, but as far as cutting and transport- 
ing tlic wood, setting up the stacks and transj^orting the charcoal are con- 
cerned, the work generally coincides with that of exploiting the forests 
as we ha^’e described it XVhen however cliarcoal burning is in progress 
the work is more irregular, for at certain times it is necessary to watch the 
stacks night and day. On these occasions Sunday work is inevitable, but 
it i^s always exceptional. 

As regards pay, the workmen employed on charcoal-burning generally 
earn from three to four crowns a day, approximately, and the carters about 
twice as much for the work of a man and his horse. On the whole charcoal- 
burning in the forests seems to be a little less profitable to the workmen than 
tree-felling, especially where natural conditions are not very favourable, 
and where the industiy^ is relatively new and the population not very fa- 
nxiliar with the process of making charcoal. The work is however sufficient- 
ly sought after ; a circumstance explained by the fact that for reasons of 
transport it is limited to the neighbourhood of means of communication, 
namely the district within one or two Swedish milgs of a railway slution, 
and the workmen usually live at home or in the vicinity and are employed 
on agricultural labour at certain times of the year. 
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Consequently provisioning is less difficult than in the case of workers 
employed on forest exploitation. On the other hand an almost greater 
number of special temporary dwellings are needed, for workmen employed 
on charcoal-burning prefer to live in huts, even if they work near their homes. 
Of the workmen employed in the investigated charcoal-burning yards 
only IT. 3 per cent, lived at home, the other 88.7 per cent, living in especially 
built huts. The reasons for this circumstance are first the very dirty 
nature of the charcoal -burning work and the fact that the workmen do 
not wish to dirty their own homes, and secondty the constant watching 
which the stacks need during a large part of the charcoal-burning period. 

The huts inspected were generally of the type iilready described, and 
all that has been said as to the construction of the forest chimney-huts 
applies to them. Generally the charcoal-burners' huts were no larger than 
the forest chimney-huts, their floor area averaging 14.4 square metres 
and their cubic area 29.2 aibic metres. The average floor area for one ])et- 
son was 4 square metres, the average cubic area 6.8 cubic metres ' that is 
to say that the density of population was less than in the huts of the forest 
exploitation enterprises. 


§ 4. vSeASONAL AND CONSTANT LABOUR IN THE FORICST INDT'STRY. 

Forest cultivation and timber-floating in the spiing; trench digging, 
tree marking and woodcutting for charcoal and for paper pul}) in summer ; 
charcoal-burning and tree-felling in autumn and winter — such are tlie labours 
offered by the forest industry in the north of Sweden, and those on which 
the labourers are in turn employed during the year. The })ro])ortion of 
work varies however very much in the different branches of the forest 
industry', so that the foresters are obliged, in order to earn a Imng, to pass 
at certain times into other industries, such as agiiculttire, sawing, boat 
loading, roadmakiug, canalization, etc. These changes are not unaccom- 
panied by notable losses of time and by difficulties, as is })roved by the })e- 
riods of unemployment from which foresters are liable to suffer unless they 
are also agriculturists, especially in spring when the winter season is over 
and the autumn labouis have not yet ])eeu resumed. During these times 
of unemployment the workmen totally exhaust an}^ savings they may have 
and arc^ even forced to run into debt. This ciicumstancc, added to a lack 
of thrift and economy, chiefly explains the contrast often noticed between 
the eainings of foresters, which are often considerable, and tlieir bad eco- 
nomic situation Tliis is not however the only consequence of the })eriods 
of uneni])loynieut : reaction is in some degree natural after the })rivations 
of forest life, and unenqdoyment gives a free field to the temptation wdiich 
is irresistible, especially in the case of young bachelor labourers, to spend 
savings on drink or other similar pleasures, to the detriment of moral and 
physical wellbeing. 

Among the principal methods which might remove the causes of unem- 
ployment there is on the one hand the develo|)ment of employment bureaux, 
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on the other the more frequent engagement of foresters, to fill fixed ])osts 
for a whole year or its greater part, who would be permanently connected 
with public br private administrations. 

This question forms the subject of an especial study based on the condi- 
tions discovered in certain domains in which the different systems of fo- 
rest economy are ty]-)ically represented. In domains in wliich there was 
intensive forestry hardly more than a third of the workmen could be con- 
sidered to be in pemianent employment ; all the others were giving casual 
assistance. None the less the work of exploitation depended chiefly on 
the permanent employees, who supplied two thirds of the total number of 
working days and earned about 70 per cent, of the aggregate wages. On 
an average each permament workmen had su])plied during the year of the 
enquiry 177 days of work and earned 637 crowns, while! or casual labourers 
the corres])onding averages were 52 days of work and 167 crowns. Wliere 
forestry is on the extensive rather than the intensive system the ])ermanent 
employees — kee])ers and others — formed only a framew^ork of superin- 
tendents which was filled during the season by a number of casual workmen, 
temporarih engaged. 
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Part I : Co-operation and Association 


SPAIN. 


THE FIRST CO-on^RATIVK CHlvKSK FACTORY. 


SOURCKS : 

I^A gn srktA I,a i klus'n.i jK<.iuina {J )u Mafin^ o/ Mnmlif>o ( li s( I he /t?t 

Stock InJtistiy) Organ ot 11k Creneral As^ociaiioii ol (lanadciob {(jciufal 'I'^soiiafion of 
Stuuk Bitcdrs), iHth year, no Madrid, j) lebiuaiv mi/ 


§ I Antecki)i:\ts 

We have already nieiitioned (i), in s])eakiui4 of co-operation in Spanish 
agiicultiire, the first atteinpl iii Spcdn to treat iiulk co>o])eratively , made 
by the society called Quesena Mamhe^a, which was founded at Infantes in 
the province of Ciudad Real This society is concerned with the manufac- 
ture of the cheese perhaps most characteristically Spanish, the manchego 
made from sheep's milk. 

The Qucscria Manchega is the first co-operative society for the manu- 
facture of cheese in Spain It owes its toumhitiou to the campaign in fa- 
vour of dairy industries undertaken by the Asottacion general de (tanaderos, 
A technical teachei of this association happened to be in the district of 
Infantes, undertook studies and experiments in the manulactuie of the lo- 
cal cheese, and ]K)inted out to the slice]) tanners the advantages they would 
derive from the formation of a co-opera ti\e society wdiich would inqirove 
their processes, make their pioduct more uniioim and lessen their costs of 
manufacture The idea had no sooner been started than they received 
it favouiably, and after a time of indecision, devoted to the study of the 
question, they decided to put the plan into practice. They then undertook 
the work necessar}" to the installation of the factory and the formation ol 
its staff, relying above all on the support ot the Ai>oc%aci6n de Ganadcros 

The founders of this co-o])eTative society had to conquer initial diffi- 
culties of every description, a fact which is com])rebensibK it it bo re- 
membered that the establishment of a business of a kind entirely uoyid in 


a •> 


(i) lnUfi\M%onal Rcvit^w of Af^nculturcU kaonomtes, Mai4i anU 
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Spain was in question, and that it was impossible merely to imitate similar 
enterprises in other countries from which the Spanish districts were 
distinguished by their particular conditions. Infantes lies moreover in La 
Mancha, without doubt the most individualized and the least social region 
in Spain. The obstacles encountered were not only technical but also social. 

Among vSuch social difficulties, side by side with those of them which 
were purely psychological, were some based on economic interests. In 
fact the greatest resistance to the innovation emanated from the master 
shepherds of the sheep fanner members of the society. This was due to the 
fact that previously each master shepherd had made the cheese derived from 
his flock, receiving certain indemnities at the period of manufacture, that 
he was the middleman for the sale of the skim milk, and finally that he 
enjoyed the enonnous advantage of being able to instal all his family on 
the farm, on the pretext that they helped in the manufacture, and they thus 
were able to dispose of abundant chee.se, milk, cream etc. The co-operative 
society eveiitually solved these problems without prejudice to the interests 
of vshepherds or employers, either by employing the shepherds, as we shall 
see, on the processes of manufacture, or by suffering them to sell and derive 
profit from the skim milk, to provide wood and water for the factory, to 
transport the cheese to the railways or to pack it 

It was also no easy matter to accustom the cheesemakers to the new 
processes of,manufacture, to cause them to observe .standards of clean- 
liness and order previonlsy unknown, and, above all, to teach them to treat 
large quantities of milk at one time Finally however all these difficulties 
were met by the enthusiasm and conviction of the sheej) farmers, whose 
numbers have continually increased as a consequence of the results obtained 
by the society. 


§ 2 TiIK wok kino of TFK CU-OFFKA'lIVi: SOCIlvTY. 


We have no data as to the organization of this society, and therefore, 
before wc give an account of its activity, we will merely indicate how it has 
worked. 

Two problems had to be solved before it could become active, that 
of the staff and that of the distribution of expenses and profits. The fir.st 
of these was undoubtedly the more conqdicated, for owing to the system of 
.sheep farming locally prevalent, as we shall .see, clieesemaking lasts only 
for from eight-five to eighty-eight days ; and it is therefore naturally impos- 
sible to enijiloy workpeople exclu.sively on this industry" since they would 
thus be idle for nine months of the year. The problem is solved by appoint- 
ing as master cheesemaker one of the shepherds in the employ of the mem- 
bers and others as assi.stant cheesemakers, the cho.sen men always having 
special skill in the trade. The factory pays these employees during the 
cheesemaking season, providing substitutes to do their ordinary work as 
shepherds. 
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The costs of iustallatiou are distributed in equal shares among the mem- 
bers. Ten per cent, of their amount is annually deducted from the society's 
profits and distributed among the members as interest and redemption 
quota on the capital of installation. The remaining profits are distributed 
among them in proportion to the quantity of milk each of them has supplied 
during the chcesemaking season 

The following are the only figures we have as to the quantities of milk 
supplied by the members, and refer to 1914. 



No t)f (IdAS 
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i ^ 
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\«) 4 1 
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! u 
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b,l()S 

Si 

105 

1 

Totil . i 

1 

hh 

(*5.061 


I, TOO 

1 |0 

(1) i kilo^^raniim - 

- lbs 






The members are obliged to deliver ])erfectly .strained milk and to bring 
it to the factory in vessels of tinned iron, quite full and hermetically sealed. 
Tn order to prevent the adulteration of the milk by the addition of water 
or other substances it is analysed on its arrival at the factory. I'or its 
transport the members have adopted a system of special carts furnished 
with awnings and so made that the vessels are exposed neither to the sun 
nor to rain. 

For the installation of the factoiy^ the premises formerly used for cheese- 
making by a member were chosen and wTUe suitably traiisfomied and en- 
larged. The factory now occupies a fine two-storied building covering an 
area of 300 square metres (2). On the ground floor are the reception room, 
the depot, two large rooms used as warehoiuses, two others used as factories, 
one for the boiler and stove, and the dwellings of the cheesemakers. ()n 
the upper stoiy^ there arc warehouses in which as many as 5,000 cheeses 
can be stoied and which have all the conditions taught by science and expo 
rience to be necessary to the preservation of manchego cheese 

The disposition of the cheeses, the accommodation, the \'entilatioii and 
the economy realized make these premises a true model for establislnneiits 
of their kind. 


{2) I scjuaic uictu I i‘>(> square >ards 
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§ 3. RESITI.TS OBTA.INED. 


The lollowing are some data which resume the activity of the co-opera- 
tive society during the three years which have elapsed since its foundation. 


No of days Quantity 

Ycai for which of milk treated Profits realized 

tlie season lasted — — 

— — kilogrammes pesetas (i) 

1914 88 65,064 22,585 

1915 . ^7 67.132 24,751 

1916 81 51,262 23,300 


These figures need some explanation. If the cheesemaking industry 
be always highly subject to variation it is so esjx^cially when the animals 
furnishing the milk which is its material are not stalled, for milk production 
is then intimately connected with the extent and quality of the pastures on 
which they graze. The difference in the quantity of milk treated from one 
to another of the three years considered should not cause surprise 

Cheese is made in Infantes in the spring, and it should be remembered 
that in 1915 there was an early and prodiicti\e s])ring, whereas that of 
1916 was late and little productive 

The difference in the prices realized is similarly explained, being partly 
due to the varying ]irice of the cheese from one year to another. The 
co-operative society declares that the fact that the business had entered 
into a regular course of working contributed to the increase in individual 
returns obtained in 1916. 

A fact wliich must at first sight cause siH-])rise is that the manufactur- 
ing season of the Qneseria Mamhega should last only from eighty-one to 
eighty-eight days This is due to local conditions of vegetation and to 
the difficulty of changing kveal customs in the matter of sheep farming. 
In order to lengthen the s(*nsou and make a larger quantity of cheese it 
would be necessary to sacrifice the lambs soon after their birth and give 
fresh and abundant food to the ewes in order that they might yield milk 
for as long as possible. 1'his is at present impossible in this district where 
the winter is long and nn])Toductive and the spring vct)^ productive, so 
that the f<irmers keep the lambs in order to use the abundant pasturage. 
It is therefoie only when the lambs can live without their mothers, that is 
in spring, that the ewes are milked for the puipiose of cheesemaking, the 
practice l)eiug continued until tlie great heat of July begins to burn the 
fields The position could certainly" be modified by the intensiv^e culti- 
vation of foiHgc plants and the stalling of the sheep, but ibis presupposes 
a complete change in the local .system of sheep f^Lmung, which could be 
accoiupli.shed only aftei long study on the part of the farmers. 


(i) I p<*scta - at par 
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It is calculated that the flocks belonging to members of the Queseria 
Manchega comprise 6,000 ewes. As regards their yield it should be noted 
that, as is seen by the table referring to the season of 1914, the members 
do not all contribute milk on eveiy^ day for which the factor^?' works. 

It may be said, to sum up, that the Queseria Manchega has attained 
to extremely satisfactory results. vSince a first attempt at co-operative 
manufacture is in question, and since there is an increasing demand for 
its products owing to their superiority over others of the same kind, we 
may hope that fanners in other ])arts of vSpain will follovc the example wliich 
has been set them, to their own advantage, that of the industry and that 
of stock fanning 

Already we can cite two other co-operative societies, founded under 
the auspices of the Asociadon general de Ganadoros for the ex])loitation of 
dairy industries. TIica are the Cooperativa Lacianiega for buttermaking 
at Villal»lino in Leon, and the Lecheria (ooperaiiva <‘sta]>lished at Saragossa 
for the sale (d milk by the local Casa de Ganadoros 



ITALY 


THl^ l)JiVI{L(^PMKNT Ol< THE CO-OPIvRATIVE MOVEMENT IN 
ITALY ACCORDING TO RlvCENT vSTAlTSTICAL DATA AS TO 

thp: “le(U nazionale delle cooperativp: 

SOURCE : 

Annuario 'atatistico iqi6 dkixe ^ocietA cooperative ksistrnti in Italia, escluse quelle 
CUE HANNO PER scopo PKiNCiPALE l’esekcizio PEL CREPITO {Statistical Yearbook 1916 
of Co-operative Societus in Italy, exclusive of such as have the affoiihng of Cfcdit as their 
Chief Aim) IvCga Nazionale deUc Coox)erativc llalianc league of Italian Co-op- 

erahvf Soctcitvs) (Milan). Como, Tipografia Cooperali\T3 Comousc < A liariu, 1917 


The Milanese National League of Co-operative vSocieties had already 
in 1903 published the first collection to appear in Italy of general statistics 
as to these societies. It had the support of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce and the assistance of another Milanese society, the 
Socicta Umamiaria ; and the resultant collection was the Statistica delle 
Socieid cooperative italiane esisienti nel 1902 (i). Recently the league 
has published a Statistical Yearbook of Co-operative vSocieties for 1916, 
excluding credit societies. The object of this publication is to “ place in 
relief the im])0]i;ance of the Italian co-operative movement, paying spe- 
cial attention to those forms of co-operation which are recruited from the 
humblest classes The book has 1500 pages and is the result of long 
and intensified labour in collecting and elaborating data. It is indubi- 
tably the most complete work of its kind which has yet a])pearedin Italy (2). 
It comprises : a) a list of all the existing co-operative societies ; h) a 

(1) This collection contained three statistictil tables and an appendix. Table I. comprised 
21(^9 societies and gave data regarding them ha\diig reference to 31 llecembet 1901 and distri- 
buted in lonr grouTjb (consumption, production and labour, credit, various) and according to 
th( district in wliich they were sitruUed. Of tlicse .societiefa 1714 comprised 567,450 raetiibers 
and owned a total capital of 74,121,046 liras. In Table II 7199 of the same societies reap- 
peared, distributed in twelve classes according to tluir nature and the object of their social 
enterprise 'lable III gave 322 co-operative societies of Italians outside Italy In mi appen- 
dix tlure was a list of 3 co-operative societies existing in 1902, the data as to wliich arrived 
onL^ aftv r tin two first table had been dravni up and printed. There followed the cnimieration 
of eighteen inslitnliuns of propaganda and aid, such as the Lcga nazionale and the district, 
provincial anil tederations, and numerous tables. 

(2) Other publications of the same kind have been printed the offices of the Dttezione 
generate dil Credit o e del la Piendenza at the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. 
One of thc.se, which appeared in 1908, is a mere list, showing the date at which the co-operative 
societies w(‘re formed and giving infonimtlon as to their paid-up capital. Another w^hich was 
more complete aiipearcd in 1910, and the 5»^earbook under review refers to this in making the 
comparisons by which it jilaces in relief the progress of the movement from 1910 to 1915, 
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collection of tables giving infornnition as to the development of most of 
the co-operative societies in the sixty-nine provinces of the kingdom, as 
regards each form of co-operation ; c) a collection of tables resuming the 
situation for each province and district and thus giving a complete pic- 
ture of the development to which this organization has attained in Italy ; 
d) as an appendix a list of all co-operative societies entered in the registers 
of the existing prefeclorates, fererations and consortia. We will here 
reproduce the principal data contained in this yearbook. 


§ T. The number ok co-orERATrvic societies in the kinodoim 
AND their (rEOC'rRABHICAE DIS'rRlBimON. 

It should first be stated that the league’s researches concerned the 
following forms of co-operation : a) consumers’ societies ; h) producers’ and 
labour societies ; c) societies for the construction of popular dwxdlings ; 
d) agricultural societies ; insurance societies. In the case of the first 
four of these the aim was the discover}^ of the following data : l) date ol 
formation ; 2) number of members ; 3) capital shares, sulxscribed or paid-up ; 
4) amount of the various funds, leserve and other ; 5) amount of business ; 
6) profits ; 7) losses. 'Research of this kind was omitted in the case of the 
insurance societies owdrig to the great variety of their working. 

There wtmc, in 1915, 7,429 co-operative societies, as against 5,064 in 
1910. They were distributed as follows . 



' 91 5 

19 lU 

DiHerence 

Co-operative consumption .... 

24()<S 

1751. 

1 (>‘ 5 -’ 

” production and labour 

3022 

1 871) 

■1 

l)uilding 

75*2 

576 

-t 37 .! 

” agriculture 

1142 

625 

1- -217 

insurance 

T05 

125 


'fotal . . . 

74 - 2 <) 

5064 



The co-o])erative societies of production and labour occur in the year- 
book in sixteen sections, according to their objects, namely : 1) bakehouses, 
mills and slaughterhouses ; 2) miners, stoneworkers and cenienters ; j) wood 
and leather ; 4) ceramics and glass ; 5) fishermen ; 6) co])yists and printers ; 
7) mechanics and metallurgists ; 8) chemical industries, 9) electrical in- 
dustries ; 10) clothing and textile industries ; ii) painters and decoratois; 
X2) journeymen, wheelwrights and nawies ; 13) carters, w^aggoners ; 
14) porters' work ; 15) various ; 16) mixed. 

The agricultural societies are divided into three section: 1) agricul- 
ture and culture of special crops ; 2) \dticulture and the vintners’ indudry ; 
3) dairy farming and cheesemaking. 

The figures given show that the number of co-operative societies in- 
creased by 2365 between 1910 and 1915. If insurance societies, which di- 
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miliished by twenty (i6 per cent ), be excluded, those of every other form 
are seen to have increased largely — the building societies by 98.4 per cent ; 
those of production and labour by 60.8 per cent , those of consumption 
by 37 I per cent. ; and the agricultural societies by 23 4 per cent. 

If the co-operative societies be distributed geographically the following 
comparison between 1915 and rgio is obtained. 


Tabek I. — Local Disfnbuhon of co-operative societies 


Co operative societies 


Dj«;lncts 

Consump 

tjon 

Agiicultural 

Production 
and labour 

Building 

Irmurancc 


1915 1 

1910 

i 9 i«i j 

1910 

1 

j 19^® 

1 J 9 t 5 

1 1910 

1915 

1910 

Piedmont 
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188 

95 


151 

109 
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04 

75 

I^iguria 

105 

08 

27, 

22 

1S3 

10^ 

70 

481 

4 
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704 

484 
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394 

298 

14.1 

79 

11 

16 

Vcnetia 

I9I 

143 

95 

84 

32? 

171 

59 

•^7 

2 

3 

Emilia and Romagna 

338 

3^57 

216 

21^ 

886 

555 

133 

61 

2 

3 

I'uscany 

358 

267 

1 42 

38 | 

239 

131 

127 

75 

V 

3 

Marches . . 

111 

105 

2O 

22 

78 

}6 

10 

6 

j 

— 

Umbna 

5 (> 

i 38 

10 

6 


15 

7 

2 


— 

I/aliuni 

28 

16 

(.5 

01 

226 


122 


Oj 

8 

Abnizzi and Molise 

30 

32 

21 

II 

12 

6 

3 

3 

j 

2* 

I 

Campania , 

A 7 

35 

53 

55 

III 

(*>3 

18 

6 

2 

4 

Apulia. . 

40 

30 

04 

43 

l/jO 

85 

13 

5 

— 


Basilicata 

6 

2 

10 

11 

14 

i 

{) 

— 


— 

Calabria . 


28 

27 

20 

46 

! 10 

2 


— 

— 

SicUy 


53 

M 5 

n '5 

159 

82 

3 

I 

4 

4 

Sardinia 

1 

12 

6 

22 

9 

24 

lO 

2 


4 

1 

4 


We should also note the development of agricnllural co-operative so- 
cieties in Sicily, those of production and labour and of building in Kmilia 
and Romagna, those of consumption in Lombard}", etc. Generally speaking 
societies are most numerously formed in the districts in which agriculture 
and industry are most developed. 

In order to show more clearly the intensity of the co-operative move- 
ment in the various districts, we reproduce the following table 111 which the 
number of societies is considered in relation to the density of population 
in each district and the number of its communes 
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Tabep. II Number oj co-operatwe sncieitos as compared to the population 
and the communes in each district 


Districts 1 

ropukition 

in 

rgr^i 

No of 
Com 

m lints 

111 

1915 

j Co oi)eraiive Societies 

j cl issihaitiou 

No ol 

CO ope 

rative 

societies 

No of 
mil itu 
lanis 
for 
eaclj 
society 

No of 
Coni 
muncs 
for 
each 
society 

iccordin^ 

to 

population 

nccording 

to 

number 

of 

Lommunes 

Piedmont 

3472 95« 

1,489 

620 

5,601 

2 40 

Emiha 

Emilia 

Eiguria 

I 244 015 

305 

389 

3 189 

0 78 

Eatiuin 

ISiscany 

Eombardy 

4 931 485 

1 907 

»,477 

3,338 

I 28 

lyiccuna 

Eat mm 

Venctici 

3 bb5 536 

798 

669 

5 179 

I 19 

lyombardj 

Eiguiia 

Emilia j 

2 76^ 133 

328 

i,S75 

E755 

0 20 

Tuscan \ 

Apulia 

Tuscany 

2.75C654 

287 

77( 

3 380 

0 37 

Marchf s 

Sicih 

Maiches 

1,116960 

254 

225 

1 964 

I 17 

Vcnclia 

Marches 

Umbru 

703 801 

152 

104 

(> 767 

I 46 

Piedmont 

Venelia 

Eatmm 

1,361 3^7 

228 

447 

( 043 

0 51 

Umbria 

Ivombard\ 

Abruzzi 

T, 159,5^0 

4b3 

00 

0 

21,464 

6 So 

Apulia 

Unibrm 

Campania 

1.377 *124 

<)23 

’31 

I j 622 

2 yO 

SkiIv 

Pie Imont 

Apulia 

1,201 241 

2|I 

2(»3 

8, 6q 

0 91 

Calahii i 

Campania 

Basilicata 

481 953 

12b 

i 

23387 

350 

Ikisihcata 

Babihcata 

Calabria 

I 449 773 

fi5 

117 

12 365 

3 54 

Sai dim i 

Cal ibna 

Sicily, 

3.713,4 17 

362 

^74 

10 009 

0 96 

Campania 

Sar Unia 

Sardiiia 

870 077 

3(>3 

64 

13 594 

597 

Abru2Zi 

Abruzzi 

All Italy 

3‘i w; 784 

S 341 

7,429 

; 4791 

(') 1 12 




(i) In thest calmlalioiis the tolil number <if co opetative souctus \s m the U*?! in 

th yearbook, is taken into account 


^ I Tht NUMRl R OI MEMBI RS 


Of 7,317 CO Operative societies of consumption, iirodiiction and labour 
building and agriculture, to which the league addiessed it sc It onh 3 o](> 
or about 70 per cent supplied the desired data Moieover the forms wert 
not completely filled up the number of members being omitted on soiiu and 
the amount of business, the capital the reserve fund, etc 011 others 

As regards the members we compare in the following table the number 
of them in the various kinds of co-ojierative societies lu 1015 and m 1910 
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hi - Number of members of co-operaiive societies. 


C lassificatjon 

oi the 

co-operative societie*? 

1 Statistics 

1915 1 

1 1910 

1 No of societies j 

No of 

mcmbc*ts 

No of societies 

No. Of 

nieml)ers 

in existence 

to which 
information 

1 efers 

in existence 

to which 
information 
refers 

Consumption . . 

Production and labour 

Building . . 

Agricultural . 

2408 

3015 

751 

1143 

! 

1 197^^ 

1S84 

471 

711 

411. 

257.149 

91,812 

195,760 

1761 

1871 

379 

926 

1623 

1357 

315 

827 

34 f >.474 

.!I2,387_^ 

49,466 

161,115 

7317 

50^6 

i 

4)56,085 

4940 

4122 

709 442 


Thus the iiieinbership ol thcbe C0“0])eiat ive socu^tieb increased altogether 
between igioand igi 5by l8f),643 If it be reiiiembered that 2,278 societies 
fiirnislied no data in 1915 and 718 in 1910 and il it be c<ilciilated that i^ach 
society has about 790 members, it is no eK<iggeratiou to ])lace tlie total 
meniberbhi]) tit i 300,000, giving an increase of 400 ooo since i()T0 but 
the incrc'ase arises also Ironi an inciease in the number of societies, and there- 
fore we must conclude that there has been 110 tnn progress in this sphere. 

If final each kind of co-opcDitive society examined be considered 
seimrateh^ it is seen that while the average membershi]) of a consiimfus' 
society fell between 1910 and 1915 from 213 to 208, and that of a produc- 
tion and laboiii societ}^ from 15b to 136, that of a budding society rosi^ 
from 157 to i()5 and that of an agricultuial society from 193 to 275 

§ The riNANCiAi, uasis and Tiir nnsiNEss of 7 hi: socii/rn:s. 


The fiuancial basis of the societies ap])ears from the following compa- 
lative figures for 1910 and 191s 



Paid-up Capital 

Resci vt» 

& various Funds 


mi 5 

1910 

Co-o})erativo consumers' societies . 

I, 31,617,205 72 

b 23,868,709 

jiroduction and labour 



societies . . . 

o.. 2 ? 5.547 JJf 

" 31,481,004 

building (1) societies 

32 257,311 45 

" 48^09,237 

agi icultiiral societies 

21, 6X7, >7. 42 

” 15,687, lyg 

Total . . . 

118,817,841 qo 

,L 114,146,149 


(1) The apjjarcnt (iuuinution in the assets and reserves of the buikbmif societies should 
he ascribed to the fact that in the yearbook under reMcw the special antoiionioub institutions 
foi popular dwellings, of which many were tormed alter 1908, were by uu erroi oniittcd 


'rilE DEVEI^OPMENT OF THE CO-OPERATIVK J^OVKMENT 


IT 


Taken together the co-operative societies of varions kinds ]>ossess 
property, paid-tip capital and reserves of the average value of 23,593.69 
liras and individual members are interested to the extent of 124.28 litas 
each. The average property of a consumers' co-o]:>erative society amounts 
to 16,049.49 liras, that is 76.86 liras a member; that of a production and 
labour society I0 17,651.12 liras or I2().32 liras a member. The economic 
resources of other forms of co-operation are more imj)ortant, as regards 
the average both for a membei and for a society This is easily explain- 
ed. We have but to remember that by the law of i()o8 as to pojmlar 
dwellings the building societies were exem})ted from the ])rovisions of the 
commercial code as to series of shares, which cannot be of more than 100 
liras. In the case of agricultural societies it should be borne in mind that 
they include the large organizations for the distribution of fertilizers and 
seeds and those which, like the cheese factories and the collective cellars, 
treat ])rodncts 

The turnover of more than 5,000 co-o])erative societies in 1915 was 
6-|8,24<S,972 82 liras, distributed as follows 


co-()])erative agricultural societies liras 211,514,782 82 

])roduction and labour societies . . ’ 163.732,001 iz\ 

consumers ’societies ” 156,841,21/1.87 

building societies ‘ ii6,t6o/)73.99 


These figures would give foi every consumers' C()-o]>erative society 
ail average turnover of jqM t ^2 bias If the fact be tecollecled that only 

I, 970 out of 2,408 co-o])erative societies of this kind sup])lied inlormation 
on this point it may be calculated, even if an average turnover oi no more 
than 50,000 liras a year be ascribed to societies which did not respond, that 
the total annual value of the sales made by cousumers.’ eo-o}>eiative socie- 
ties was 180,000,000 liras. 

A conipaiison with the average turnover of each consumers’ eo op- 
erative society, as shown by the statistics of i()02, reveals an increase oi 

II, 170,58 liras, namely, one from 68,444,34 liras to 79,614 82 liras. 

In the case of the iiroduction and labour societies this increase is much 
more marked, being one of 51,495 29 liras which raised the amount from 
35,192.21 liras in T902 to 86,588.10 liras in T()T5 This is explained by the 
fact that all Italian laws lacilitating the iiarticipation of societies of this 
kind in fiRhlic auctions are ^losteiior to 1902, as appeals in an artiv'le on 
this subject which we published in our issue for November 1914 

§ 4. Profits and bosses. 

We will end our short examination of the figures given in the 3X'arbook 
by showing the profits and losses resulting from these co-o]>crati\"e liusi- 
nesses. The total profits amounted to 11,236,722.18 liras and the total 
losses to 1,237.985.38 liras : and the net profits were therefore 9,998,736.80 


2 
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liras. Profits and losses were distributed as follows among the various 
groups of societies 

Co-operative agnculhmd societies 


Profits . . Ifiras 1,019,178 22 

posses ... . . ” 208,640 14 

Net profits . . . lyiias i 680 5 ]8 08 

Co-operative prodmtion and laboii> soLieius 

Profits Ifiras 4,625,2 >,7 84 

posses ” 484.105 42 

Net j)rofits . . . Pirns 4 141 i ]2 41 

Co-operative consumers sncnlies 

Profits. ... Jams 5,471 ()5() 51 

posses . 0^885^40 

Net profits . . . Pirns 4 10 5,102 21 

Co-operahve huildine^ socichcs 

Profits ... Pirns i,22o,44()62 

Posses ... . " 146,485 5 > 

Net ]iTofi1s . . . Pitas io75()()| 10 


These figures are the best assiiiniice of the soundness of Ttnlinu co- 
operative enter])nse 



SWITZERLAND. 


THE TEASANTS’ UNION AND PEASANTS ,Sr,LRETARTAT IN loiO. 

S< )tTRCt 

iJrX NroVll Ml RAKIORT \NNl I 1 DTT A.OMm DIUICIMK T)l SUlSsl DLS PWSANs 

LV DU bECKii\ur\T Di s Pa\sans Suissps I )i() Atniiti/ ktf rl <i the 

Mana im (omnufla "if flu Union jf P asants and ill S cuiaiiit (f Shis'? 

Pia^ants 1916) Secret inil ('t Swi^s Peis nits 1917, (5 


Th< nmctttulb rcjiorl ol the niani^nii; coinmiltcc oi tin- Svviss 

Uiiioii of rt;<isants and tlu vScciet mat of vSvviss Ptasinls tre its of llie u 
tn it\ of tlu'-c two 111st it lit ions m Kjit) shows its results iddiKiii^ evidc ucf 
and publishes dat<i relitivc to the hnincts of the luslitutions 

W c will L\ imine this iniportaut rc])ort lud its dud jiiits is 

wt havL done in 11k case of U])oils of earlier 3 ears 


\ _ SWISS PFAS INJS UNI0\ 

§ I vSoCT\L POSH ION AND Aeii\ii\ 01 tin UNION in jpib 

In the befijinnin£; of leiiGthe^ Swiss TV xs iiits' Union hael twente ei^ht 
sections win eh eoiii])ri St d D)7 7()i members Diuine: the \e u on new 
soeiet> adheiedtotla union and was xdmitUd is hnnnn i ntw stelion 
This was the I tfitrafion dts scnules (h niise tn vakui dn lait di la Sa sm 
Ctnlrali (Tede i at ion of the' Societies for Re ih/iiu; the \ due of the Aldk 
of Lential Switzerland) The nuiou thus ie([uiud 6 \‘Si new members 

a) Liononuc Mcasureb for Mtetiivj; the I fficts 0/ Uio Wir 

In 1916 the union took eeouonue measures with a \ rv\ to iiKetm..; the 
diects of the war The'y were nude reel ncK'essiiv be the eiuanKtuRES 
to which the war gave rise in vSwitzerland and the> gie ith jireoeeiipud 
the managing corrmuttee. and nioie e-pecialK the Pe isants’ Seeittinit 
as well as the Office of Infeiimaticm as to Prices 

As regards the ])otato suppH, the defective ]iotato hir\est w is i 
pretext for leproaching the faimers for hoarding seed pot itoi s foi nioliw s 
of speculation But the Peasants' Secretariat took its stand on th< u ult of 
enquiries made by the Office of Infonnatiori as to Piiu s and w is diU to show 
that this reproach was unfounded and thus to contribute to eahnmg pnlilie 
opinion The union undertook to take an niventotN ol tlu sto( ks of ])ot i 
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toes, rather however out of consideration for the public than in the hope of 
securing new supplies for consumption. The union opposed a proposal to 
requisition potatoes becaUvSe it was already the agriculturist's interest to 
sell his whole available supply and requisition might have influenced the 
potato crops unfavourably. The ])rincipal task of the State is to provide 
as ample a vSupply of seeds as possible and to persuade those interested to 
grow potatoes as extensively as ])ossible. The importance of taking* in- 
ventories of the available siqiply is that it ]>rcpares the way for the discharge 
of this task. 

The union has been occui>ied with the reduction of the rate for the ex- 
traction of meal, the provision of home-grown cereals as fodder, the guaran- 
teeing of a minimum price foi cereals, the utilization of rye for the brewing 
industry, the piohibition which burdens trade in forage, the jirice of straw 
and the supply of straw to the army, the deliver^^ of live stock for butchery 
to the anny, the ex])ort of income producing stock and of young jugs, and 
questions relative to milk and dairy products. The union's action in endeav- 
ouring to obtain leave for soldiers belonging to the cheeseniakiiig industry 
has not been unattended with difiieulty but has been crowmed with success 
The union lias also been occupied with the question ol obtaining payments 
for liire for lequisitioned horses, and that of vsujipressiug such requisition and 
causing a return to the method of supplying horses voluntarily. Swiss 
agriculture is represented at the general meeting of the Son He Suisse de 
Surveillani e Economiqne (Swiss Society of Koonomic vSuperintendence), or 
S. S. S., by the national counsellor, M. Chuard and V>y Dr Taiir. These have 
taken advantage of opportunities for disciussing the needs of agriculture, 
especially where the acquisition of toiage is concerned Most ot the fe- 
derations of agricultural syndicates have adhered to the vS. S. S. This affi- 
liation has given the agricultuial syndicates of Romanic Switzerland an 
opportunity to group themselves unitedly, thus satisfying a long felt want. 
M. Chuard, member of the union's managing committee, and M Lattr, di- 
rector of the Swiss Peasants' Secretariat, were the delegates of the Federal 
Council at the negotiations in I'aris with the allied countries as to the vic- 
tualling of Switzerland. 

b) Law as to epizooty policies, application of the law as to insurance against 

sickness and accidents, the customs tan^ and other enter pusc. 

In 1915 the proposed revision of the federal law as to the campaign 
against e])izo()ty, published by the federal coun^dl in the message of 15 
March 1915, w^as carefully examined by the union and the secretary. Their 
conclusions on the subject were resumed by the committee and then trans- 
mitted to the commission of the federal Chambers. These began in 1916 
to discuss the proposal, and the desires of the union were partially taken 
into consideration and in a measure respected. 

The administrative council of the Caisse nationale suisse d' assurance 
en cas d* accidents (Swiss National Fund for Insurance against Accidents) 
is concerned with the institution of compulsory insurance and prepara- 
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tions for voluntary insurance have not yet been begun. During the discuss- 
ion as to insurance against accidents th(* union brought forward proposals 
as to agriculture which were acce})ted. It T3ro])osed finally that the fores- 
ters of communes should in particular all be insured. 

As regards the revision of commercial treaties, of which one with Italy 
was denounced immediately before the end of the year, the Peasants* Se- 
cretariat continued to prejiare foi the new agreements to be made The 
union also undertook much other business as to the export and import of 
certain merchandise and relative custom duties, the inspection of wines at 
the fronti(T, post office savings banks, the agricultural press, aliens, the 
federal grant for research as to the productiveness of agriculture, and the 
federal giants to the federation of the agricultural societies of Romanic 
Switzerland and in aid of vegetable gardening. 


5:5 - Office or information as to pricks. 


From the report which this otfii'e fiiescnted to the vSwiss Peasants’ 
Union it a])]>eais that its activity had the following forms : 

a) Tlie collection of re])orts trom which extracts were made ; 

^ b) The jnibl Ration of a uwiew of the markets; and the supply of 

formation as to the ('ouise of production, the position of the inaikets and 
^the price of agricultural ])ioducts ; 

c) The supjily of information as to the international market for milk 
and dairy produce , 

d) The collection of material for drawing up reiiorts to be sent to 
the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 

This office has recently assumed a growing importance wliich is reflected 
in all its branches. In 1916 it sent out 11,239 circulars and communica- 
tions of which 8,725 were in Get man, 1,823 in French. 309 in Italian and 301 
in English, The numbei of its corresjiondents has not been diminished in 
spite of the special cricuiiistances due to the wai and the fact that a certain 
number of them have been called to serve in the army. Corres])ondents 
who weie obliged di'finitel} to resign have lieeii replaced. 7,183 were in this 
V case. 

The especial Circumstances due to the war obliged the office to devote 
particular attention to the statistics as to Swdss crops. The office un- 
dertook the following enquiries . 

l) An enquiry as to modifications m the area on wdiich cereals and po- 
tatoes are grown (about 900 airrespondents). 2) An enquiry as to the 
average yield per hectare (i). 3) An enquiry as to the Swiss potato harvest 
in 1916 (boo correspondents). An enquiry, pursued in 1,643 communes, 
as to the quantity of fruit which could be sold during the autumii of 1916. 


(1) I hect "re -cr. 2.47 acres 
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The average t:^dition of each number of the Revue des marchis (Review 
of the Maikets) is of 85,471 copies of which 74,406 are in German and 11,065 
111 l'reiK‘h In IQ15 the average edition was of 79,060 copies. The review 
has Ix^en inserted in ten German and two French agricultural journals. 

In the office had to confine itself to following the course of prices 
m the interior. Tlu' movement of foreign markets has been paralysed by 
the impositon of maximum prices, the prohibition against ex])ort, and in 
geiK-ral by circurnstantx's due to the war; and therefore their importance 
has com])ared with tliat of Swiss markets is quite secondary. Nevertheless 
the abundance of material oblig(‘d the editor of the Revue des marches 
to publish three double numbers in the German edition. 

The Office oi Information as to Prices also sent the following notices 
to the journals subscribing to the Revue des marches : 

A communication explaining the provisions as to the price of milk and 
cheese ; 

Two eonmumications as to the price of milk for consunqdion ; 

Two communications as to dairy ])roduction ; 

Eight reports on the market for fruit ; 

One publication as to the Swiss cereal and })otato harvest ; 

<Ine (‘omimmication as to the ]>lacing of agricultural laboui by the Swiss 
labour ollkw'. ; 

IVo re])orts on the woild's cereal harvest in J()t6. 

As in loriinn years the chief conclusions derived from the stativStics 
as to ])iices, v’hieli were' drawn u]) by the office, were placed at the disposal 
of 1he bedel al Statistical Office which publivslied them in the Swiss Statistical 
Yearbook. 

In the beginning of the year a complemciitaiy report was diawii u]) as 
to the valuation of live stock in view^ of the war tax, and this report was 
sent by 1 he Peasants’ Secretariat to the Federal Department of Finances. 

The Office of Information has been occupied by ])reparatioiis and 
deliberations with reference to the price of milk and cheese, and has 
forw^arded a large number of pertinent xeciuests. 

l)uring the autumn of 1915 an eiiquir}" was undertaken in order to 
(lis('ovc) the ineu'asc in the area ])lanted with cereals and ])otatoes as coiu- 
paied with icpa A new enquiry in June iqiO aimed at discovering the 
modification ot sncJi area since 1915. The office received relevant reports 
ironi 850 coires'{)ondents in all parts of the country. As compared with 
ic)i5 the increase in the cultivated area was one of (9.7 per cent for cereals 
and J ] 5 per cent, for ])otatocs. As compared with T914 it was 20.8^per 
c'ent tor cereals and 32.2 per cent, for potatoes. 

An enquiiy was also begun as to the average harvest yields per hec- 
tare, to ])iovide a basis for the annual estimates of the cereal and potato 
harvests made by the office. For this enquir^^ the office made use of for- 
mer pupils of th(' schools of agriculture, most of whose societies have pro- 
mised their C('»"()]H*ration. 

For the fiist time this office made the attempt of conducting an en- 
quiry among producers iu order to discover the harvest yield calculated 
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on the percentage of the average and on the yield per hectare of the ])otato 
harvest in ic)i6. According to the data as to the percentage of the ave- 
rage yield the probable total yield was estimated at 5.9 million quintals (i). 
If however the data as to the yield j^et hectare be taken as basis the 
resultant estimate is 6.1 million quintals, Tlie yield has therefore been 
estimated in round figures at 6 million quintals. 

The activity of the office also included an enquiry made in autumn as 
to the amount of fruit available for sale. The enquiiv^ wa^ made by com- 
munes and the questions were sent to communes in the fruit-growing 

districts of German and Romanic Switzerland. The answers received 
numbered, 1,494. The quantities available for sale were as follows : 


Table apples 

. . 200,000 

Cider ap])les 

. . 230,000 

Farly cider ])ears .... 

. . 44,000 

I.ate cider pears .... 

. . 40,000 

Prunes 

. . 2,700 

Nuts 

. . 1,100 


In the matter of information as to the international market for milk 
and daily ])io(luce, the quuilerly vstatements WTre drawn uj) as previously 
in spite of clifiiculti(‘s caused by the war. The following organizations lent 
their aid : 

1) Ausfria : Geneial Union of Agricultural Co-o])eiativc v^ocieties 
of Austiia seconded by the Tmjierial and Royal Society of Agriculture. 

2) : International Daily hedeiation. 

j) ( anada and the Untied Statis : Various communications. 

4) Denmark : Royal Society of Agriculture of Denmark. 

5) krarue ’ Various local and provincial organizations, individuals. 

(>) Gentianv : Various local and ])rovincial organizatiems, individuals. 

7) Great Dnfain : The Board of Agriculture (l)v sending publica- 
tions), various organizations. 

8) Holland : General Dairy Union of the Netherlands. 

()) Unmiarv : Division for tlu‘ Dairy Industry and Alpine Ivconomy 
of the Royal IMinistiy of Agriculture (by sending question-forms and ie- 
]X)rts), seconded by the National vSociety of Agriculture of Hungary. 

10) Italy: National Union of Co-operative Dairies, local associa- 
tions, individuals. 

11) Norway : National Committee of the International Dairy hV- 
deratiou. 

12) Sweden : Secretariat of the Roj^al Academy of Agriculture. 

Quarterly repoits were sent as usual to correspondents at home and 

abroad. The average quarterly edition was of 2,525 German and 1,255 
French copies, and 120 extracts in German, 50 in French, 220 in Italian 
and 150 in Ivnglish. 


(1) 1 quintal ==-220 lbi>. 
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The office sent month by month to the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome its customary reports on the condition of the prin- 
cipal crops of silkworm rearing, of foreign trade in cereals, and of beetroot 
growing and sugar production, and on the provisional and final estimates 
oi the cereal and potato harvests, wine production, the tobacco harvest, etc. 


§ 3. Office of valuation. 

'rhe amounl of business entrusted during 1916 to the Office of Valua- 
tion was so laige that it was necessary to engage new experts. 

Its activity, as determined by its rules, comprised . 

a) The drawing u^) of reports on investigations and valuations made 
at the re(juest of individuals in the case of the repurchavsc of inheritances, 
successions, acquisitions of real estate, requests for credit and applications 
for compensation for damage to crops As in the previous year the largest 
number of a])pUcations for valuations were made by individuals. 

b) Investigations and valuations for institutions of credit and the 

State. 

c) Investigations and valuations in cases of expropriation 

d) Co-operation in legal or official valuations. 

e) Contributions to scientific research in the matter of agricultural 
taxation. 

The value of the real estate valued in iqif) was as follows . 

Real estate valued according to the income it pro- 
duced .... 3,266,000 francs 

» » » « » its selling value. 1,762,000 » 

)' n > >* its value for the 

maintenance of a family 632,000 

Recourse was also had lo the Office of Valuation for information of 
every description Besides its smqde c'ommunications the office made 
real studies of the most diverse questions, among them those inherent in 
the* law of succession among peasants, the purchase and sale of real estate, 
the letting of real estate, due services and the land tax. 


§ 4. Tnr OFFICE of inj^ormation as to insurance against accidents 

AND SICKNESS. 

This office ha^ had to supply information as to the foundation of sick- 
ness funds and in one case to pronounce on projected by-laws which bad 
already been drawn up. The office has been asked for other information^ 
especially on the subject of insurance against risks of civil liability. 
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§ 5. ThK BXJII.DING OFFICE 

A new institution, which has certainly rendered notable service to 
Swiss agriculture, was formed last year, namely the Office of Rural 
Building. 

This office, formed on the model of those existing tn Germany, is 
occupied not only with farm buildings but also with those necessai*y to the 
cheesemaking industry. Its activity has the following forms . 

1) It gives information by word of mouth. 

2) It answers requests for information addressed to the State. 

3) It communicates its observations and proposals, following on 
investigations made on the spot, by writing or by word of month. 

4) It makes sketches and plans. 

5) It supplies addresses of contractors and those furnishing sup] dies. 

6) It makes specifications. 

7) It undertakes the superintendence of building. 

8 ) It verifies building accounts. 

The new office was opened on i January 1917 and necessary rules and 
a scale of charges will be drawn up for it. 


n — SECREJARIAT OF SWISS PEASANTS. 

§ I. Programme of work. 

The programme of work laid down by the union for the Secretaiial 
of Swiss Peasants comprised : 

1) Preparations for the revision of commercial treaties 

2 ) The question of agricultural labour. 

3) Researches as to the income produced by agriculture 

4) Researches by means of double-entry book-keeping 

5) Reorganization of the archives and the library 

The work concerned with preparations for the revision of customs 
tanfi was carried on as far as time allowed. 

In the matter of rural labour the secretariat published a fourth part 
of its work on this subject at the end of 1916. It forms the last chapter 
of the proposals of the secretariat for the solution of the labour problem 
and treats of the reduction of the need^for agricultural labour There 
has also been a particularly careful examination of the o])portunities there 
would be for replacing manual agricultural labour by mechanical motive 
power and for using agricultural implements and machines which would 
economise labour, the estimated expense of employing motors and macluues, 
as compared with that of human labour, being of course taken as basis. 

Researches as to agricultural yield were made by means of single- 
entry and double-entry^agricultural book-keeping. The statistics coUec- 
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ted a result of book-keeping increase every year in volume and value. 
By this means it has been possible to undertake new researchCvS, as into 
modifications of wealth, the influence of gtouping lands on the results of 
agriculture, the relations between the capital invested in real estate and the 
piofit derived from land, etc. The secretariat presented in a very concise 
form its customary report on the revenue derived from vSwiss agriculture 
in 1915 Care was taken to emphasize the effect of two years of war. In 
1910 the secretariat was commissioned by the Swiss Society of the Friends 
of Apiculture to check and examine the book-kee[)ing of a])iculturists. The 
Office of Valuation of the Swiss Peasant’s Union continued to draw on the 
results of the secretariat’s researches in valuing farms The secretariat 
also ]flaced the results of its researches at the disposal of the newly founded 
Office of Rural Buildings. lunall^^ the secretariat furnished much infor- 
mation es])ecially on the subject of taxation for the war tax On the occa- 
sion of the preparations for a revision of the customs tariff it undertook 
a special enquiry into the revenue derived from Swiss vineyards. The ex- 
amination of the facts thus collected gave very interesting results, and it 
was therefore decided to continue these rcvSearches 


§ 2. Otiili^ work- Thi' wm< tax rklatioxs with 

Till: INTTRXATIONAT INSTni^Tr OF AORK rTTUKU 


We have already explained in this Review the icsults of the n^searches 
and jiroposals of the secretariat as regarded the war tax (1). In 1916 the 
union continued its effort in the direction of pidiciously inter])ieting the 
problem of valuing live stock with a view to the war tax 

The secretariat aLso undertook this yea: to act as intermedniry be- 
tween the International Imstitute of Agriculture and (Tennanx , Austria, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey. 


(i) I nht national Rivuto of Ainiutfuial luonomus, Jiuu pagi 
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AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BRITISH INDIA 

TUI*' PK(MU<IvSS Oi A(.RICrj/n KAU COOlM'RAllOM IN INDIA IN ““ 

kc l>oy( (lu (lu WotKnr' of thi ( o opiutiivi Sotuin'-^' \l( in kuitnii foi tJu ytai tniLd fniu 
1910 KfUiL'oon, (/in ( tiiiiKiil Pntiliiis;, loi 7 , \nnual kipnif on flu Wofkin^ of ( 0 optfaiivc 
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In oiir issue foi Apiil we ]>iibli‘'lie(] an aiticle on the piogiess of agri- 
cultunil co-opetation in India in We wall here give some data 

as to the (levvIo[)nienl of co-opeiation in ceilain provinces in 1915-1916. 


I Burma 

Ihnnie tins \eai co-opeiation has made marked progrt.ss in Burma. 
After two \eais dining whieli <1 ceilain lejnession was exeicised expansion 
has ])een allowed lii tlic c months tlie total number of co-operative 
societies lias ineuased by 50 pei cent ]> isshig irom i,4()o to 2,251 : while 
the total nuinbei of meinbeis has lisen fiom 59,131 to 5 i,J 5 (), the working 
ea])ital fumi Bs Sj. 77 lakhs to ro() 82 and the m.uiagenient and woiking 
expenses fiom Bs i 05 laklis to Bs i jS The subdivision of ovei-large 
unions has taised theii imnibei fiom 112 to 189 and the increase in effi- 
ciency has been piopoiiionate 

The number of Credit Sonctie^ ])assed from 1^252 to i/)85 

and that of their niembrs fiom 50,130 to 36, 41)4 Their woiking capital, 
exclusive of advances 1 )> tlie State, rose fiom Bs 36,47,302 to Rs. 47,04,933 
and their total reserve funds from Rs. 4 39.924 to Rs. 6, 34, 1)85 The for- 
mation of the Central Reinsurance {society at i\Iandalay led to an increase 
in the number of C(Mc Insurance ^odclies from 63 to 305 and a ])iopoi- 
tionate increase in their membership. 

There were 46 non-agricultutal .societies on 30 June i(pf) as against 
43 on 30 June 1915. The ordinary rate of interest chaiged on loans by 
the Central Banks was 9 per cent. 
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The number of agricultural societies per 10,000 of the population was 
on 30 June iQib just under three for Burma proper, but 23,15 and 8, respec- 
tively, for the Kyauks^, Shwebo and Pakokku districts (i). These three 
districts, in which co-operation was strongest, had, respectively, one agri- 
cultural society for ever}^ 800, 1520 and 1570 occupied acres, excluding 
tallows; and Burma pro})er had one for each 7,100 acres (2). 

Since outside money was tight as an effect of the war, members depend- 
ed more than usual on their societies for credit. Crop prices were more- 
over generally lower than before the war. As a result the average loan 
to members of agricultural societies increased from Rs. 132 to Rs. 142. 
This coiXvsiderahle rise was however less than the average increase per mem- 
ber of owned capital in such societies during the year. 

2 United provinces of agra and oudh. 

The following table shows the general progress of the co-operative 
movement in the United Provinces in 1915-1916 

I Number of Societies Number of Members Working Capital 

Kind of Society -j - — — - 

1 July 30 June i July 30 June i July 30 June 

1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 

I ” I ~ } Rs' Rs 

Central. . 58* 58 8,502 5,613 61,54,725 64,30,838 

Agricultural, primary . 2,7i6| 2,049 101,511 106,333 49 , 77,430 51,32,044 

Kon-agriculiural, primary i88j 182 6,270 6,9181 4,58,773 4,62,969 

Total . . 2,962j 3,189 116,283 118,864 1,15,90,028 1,20,34,851 


The following table gives the vsources of the assets of tlie primary 
societies and show.s their progress. The figures refer to thousands of rupees. 




1 



, 



1910 11 j 

1911-12 

j 1912-13 1 

1913-14 

1914*15 

1915*16 

lyOtiUb from Central hOCKtu:^ 

14,28 

21,82^ 

j 

31,31 

40,58 

38, ()6 

37,^4 

>> » non -members 

B 97 

2,41 

4.44 

4,45 

3,10 

1,95 

» eoverument 

39 

24 

17 

*3 

10 

6 

Shares and deposits of incmberb . 

[ 3.20 

4.35 

5,29 

7,30 

9,26 

11,00 

Profits and reservi funds. 

1,78 

2,07 

2,90 

3,96 

5,44 

7,06 

Total 

j 21,60 

i “■ 

30.89 

1 _ _ J 

44,11 

5 < 5,42 

S 5.96 

57,91 


(1) In 191-^ this proportion wa^ 26 for Germany, 23 for Denmark, 55 for Belgium, 9 for Italy 
and 8 for France. 

(2) Belgium, Prance, Geriiiuiiy, Denmark and Italy had, respectively, one agricultural 
society for every 943, 8,226, 3,058, 5,287 and 3,964 cultivated acres. 
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This table shows that the accuiimlated savings of peasant members 
arc beginning to assume respectable proportions 

The continuation of the war naturally had a profound effect on co- 
operation in these provinces Generally speaking it took the form of 
vague uneasiness and a half-conscious disinclination to part with money 
or its equivalent, but in the latter part of the year there was a recovery in 
this respect and much of the equilibrium disturbed by the war was restor- 
ed. The cotton crop was small owing to the low prices of the previous year 
and the rain and floods ol Septembei The other crops did not enable 
the cultivator to recover an\ oi th ground lost m the two previous years 
When the year closed the indebtedness ot members to pi imary societies had 
increased by Rs 05,000, and the sum overdue had reached 1770 lakhs, 
having increased by Rs 70,000 


3 Madras 

There weie iboo co-operative societies in the Presidenc}^ on 30 June 1915 
and 1800 on 30 June 1916 The number of new societies fonned during 
the year was 2b ^ but ()^ earlier societies were cancelled 

The societies were chiefly active in the matter of affoiding credit 
Generally speaking the work of the year was the further consolidation of the 
credit movement by investing societies with the right of shareholding and the 
lunction of supervision (hi 30 June i9i() there weie 29 administrative 
unions of soaeties — without counting Banking ITnions the Madras Provin- 
cial Co-operative Union and the South Arcot District Supervising Union - 
having 604 societies as then members , while 608 societies were shareholders 
in Central Banks 

The following table makes clear the position at this date 


Numbei of Societies j Number of Members 


Working Capital 


Kind of Sockt> 



1 July 

30 Jime 

I July 

30 June j 

I Jul> 

30 June 



1 191U 

1915 

1916 

lots 1 

ic)i6 




1 


Rs 

Rs 

Central stxiietieb 

30 

(1) ii' 

’ 1,770 

1,566 

1 58,73,102 

70,70,062 

Agricultural societies . . 

1,446 

1,601 1 

90,08 8 1 

100 761 

64,52,631 


Non -agricultural societies 

124 

__ 157 ] 

1 27,6031 

51 , 565 j 

17.63.389 

23,2 3 6Z2 

Total 

1,600 

1,769 

Ii 9 , 46 ij 

130,894! 

1,40,89,422 

1,68,88,833 


(1) Plus 31 unions, the 604 societies affiliated to which have a total capital of Rs 34,34 593 


At the end of 1915-1916 the indebtedness of members to agricultural 
societies was Rs, 56,79,837 as against Rs 50,85,356 at the dose of the pre- 
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vious year. At the former date the sum overdue was Rs. 10,44,010, at the 
latter Rs. 9,45,369. Proportionately therefore then* was a slight improve- 
nient. 

The amount of loans granted for ])roductive ])urposes was ugmn higher 
than in the previous year, Ijeing 19.08 lakhs of rupees while the total loans 
iimounted to 33.81 lakhs. The ])erceutage of sudi total lent for productive 
})ur|)oscs was thus 56, as aginst 56,88 in 1914-1915. The number of 
loans for terms of IcvSs than a year had dimirmshed and that of those for 
terms of more than two years liad increased. This is a sign tliat the .so- 
cieties begin better to undei stand the distinction between shoit and long- 
term loans. Tlie earliei tendency was to look u])oti all credit opeiations as 
made for a yeai only but renewable in case of need. 


.j. Coor(t 

The number of co-operative credit societies in Coorg leniained the 
same as in 1914-1915 ; but 51 new members were eni oiled, the cajutal 
rose from Rs. 1,15,500 to Rs. i,22,Tf)8 and the ri'serve fund horn Rs. 23,514 
to Rs. 28,534. No loans were taken from outsiders or go\aaniuent, and de- 
bentures amounting to Rs. 1,990 weie redeemed. 

Although the Cattle Insurance vSocieties are now in the foiiith year of 
their existence the public still view them with some distrust Priefl}' the 
])()siti()n is as follows : 3()i head of cattle are insnied , 27 ])oli('ieshavelKen re- 
deemed to the value of Rs. 278 ; the reserve fund has liseii fumi Rs. 590 to 
Rs. 1,030; and the total cMpital is Rs. 9,590 and is invest efl in the co-oper- 
ative credit .societies at 8 per cent, interest. vSona ot tht‘ co-o])erative 
credit societies have recognized that the payment of dividends to their 
.shareholders does not encourage tlirift and that it would be bettei to use 
this money to pay ]nemtuuis for cattle insurauce. It is h(>])ed that the 
new ruling to this effect will add new nieiubeis to the cattle insuiance so- 
cieties. 


(UvRMAyrY 

TIIH FKOrRATKW OF POLISU CO Ol'l'.K VlT\ IC SOCn''] 11 S IX TU T'. PKOVlNClvS 
Pi;SXVNl\ AND PKP.S.SIA IN 1914 '^talisifsc h, KoiicsI^oniUnz, 2] 3 >l- 

ccmbci Uoiiii I’libUc.itiun !>! lh< Royal Statistical Oilict {koi^l 

J.andpsamt) (G 

This federation re})re.sents all the Polish co-o])erative societies in Po.s- 
nania and West Ihnssia. The (Rnman co-operative .societies in these 
provinces have thedr own federations, while the sixteen Prdish co-oper- 

( 1 ) Stuf 7 stnch(’^ uher dm Wrhand » hrnitbs' und Wtri\rhaft<i^cnoss<nsr)i({fteu Jcf Pr0‘ 
ViH'^rn and Wcslbui^su'ii 
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ative societies of Silesia belong to no federation. ThivS Polish federation 
was formed iu 1871, and was registered and granted the right of revision 
on 14 July i^Q2. 

At the end of 1914 it had 401 members as follows 

208 co-o])erative sr>cieties of credit 
(■)! “ tor purchase iind sale 

22 ” ” ” subdivision 

4 ” consnm])tion 

j ’ ’ the construction of dwellings 

] " of tia(l(‘s 

i) ot tliese 208 credit societies jq() had unlimited and onl)^ nine li- 
mited liabilitN Tlie lattei were formed after the law of 1889, allowing the 
creation of eo o])eia1ive societies of such ty])e, was in force 

The to o])eiative credit societies had in all 129,4^8 members or an 
average oi (>22 foT each soctetv The minimum membership of a society 
w<is flit y one, the maximum (>.55 ] Tin trades of numibers were as 
lolknvs (1) 

85,848 (()8 (>4 j)ei cent.) wxne agriculturists , 

24,858 (i() 87 ])ei cent) aitisans ; 

1 f, )()! (it 50 ])er tt'iil ) ” tiaders and members of va- 

lious tiades 

In the agriculturists' gioup sniill landowners predominated being re- 
presented ])} yi) yyi) members Ot tliat of the artisans moie than halt — 
I P 07 wen^ also laudowaieis 

It is interesting to note tliat almost all the societies conpirised members 
of different trades, thos(‘ whicli were composed ol memliers oi only one trade 
being veuy mie This is due to the fact that most ot them were situated 
in towns and included a town ,iiid the surrounding villages iu their sphere 
of action. 

Their working capital amounted to 520, 275, 9(19 iiiaiks, being made u]) 
as follows 

vShare caintal .... 

reseive fund 

individual de[)osits . . 

current accounts in banks 

420,275,()6() maiks 


2() 280,840 maiks 
PS, 155. dj I ” 
271,013,287 
7 , 825.()09 


(9 The data lor two eo oper itive sueiotu s ate lackiii^f 
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The working capital of individual societies varied enormously, as 
ap])ears from the following figures : 


j tf) opciatnt socitlj- had a workitijj capital of 

T 2 ’ 1 . >• »» 

moic than 

47,664,250 marks 
5,000,000 ” 

>6 ” . , , * M 

from 2 [to 

5,000,000 


” j ” 

2,000,000 ” 

<So ...... 

” 500,000 ” 

1,000,000 ” 

V; 

” 100,000 ” 

500,000 

7 

less than 

100,000 ’’ 


The working capital of the limited liability was much larger than that 
of the unlimited liability societies. 

The number of depositors was 234,351, most of them peasants. Accord- 
ing to their form the deposits represented short-term liabilities, but in 
fact most of them were for long terms for the peasants do not withdiaw 
their deposits except to buy land. 


The total assets of the 208 co-operative credit 
societies amounted to 320,275,969 marks 


made u]) as follow^ 

bills of exchange 
deposits in banks 
in hand . . . 
various assets . 


* 

280,126,736 
15,317,472 ” 

3,465,170 
21,366,591 


The Polish co-operative societies usually grant credit, even in the case 
of mortgage loans and even although the loans are for long terms - three 
to ten years - in the form of bills of exchange The co-operative society 
reserves the right to exact repayment before the term expires, if the 
debtor do not pay his redemption quotas regularly or if his solvency 
diminish. 

The profits realized amounted to 16,901,249 marks, 16,510,459 marks 
being interest exacted from debtors. The total expenditure amounted to 
14,174,888 marks, 11,829,068 marks being interest paid to depositors and 
banks and 1,874,324 marks costs of administration. The net profits rea- 
lized by 202 co-operative societies amounted to 2,988,198 marks of which 
the share of six societies was 261,836 marks. Of all the net profits, 1,390,149 
marks were distributed among the members and the rest paid into the re- 
serve fund 

2) The so-called '' Rolnik '' (agriculturists') co-operative societies 
for purchase and sale were first formed in 1894, but began to develop on a 
solid basis only in 1900 

At the end of 1914 there were in Posnania and West Prussia seventy 
Polish co-operative societies for purchase and sale of which sixty-one, hav- 
ing 9,733 members, belong to the Polish federation. All have limited lia- 
bility. The shares are from 20 to 50 marks, and each of them involves Ha- 
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bility for five times its amount so that the extent of liability incurred by a 
share varies from 100 to 250 marks. No member may have more than ten 
shares. Most of the members are agriculturists. 

Data as to their working ca])ital were furnished by only fifty-seven of 
these societies. 

The capital held by these societies amounted to 2,025,012 marks 
including 934,748 marks of paid-u]) share ca])i1al and 1,090,264 marks of 
reserve fluid. The liability" of the members extended to 9,926,000 marks. 
The societies also disposed of capital belonging to outsiders formed by de- 
posits of individuals and credil obtained from co-perative credit societies. 
TTiitil 1908 ])rivate de])osits proidded the larger part of the working ca])ital. 
In that year the general meeting ])a.ssed a resolution that in future the so- 
cieties should acce])t finver de])osits from individuals and increase the sum 
of the credit afforded to them by co-o])era1ive credit societies. In conse- 
quence the societies for purchase* and sale, in ordei to obtain larger credit 
from the credit societies, formed with them a specie^ of personal union, 
admitting to tlndr iidministuitive councils two or tlmv member^ of the 
administrativi* council of a credit .societv At the end of IQ14 the socie- 
ties’ debt w^as 12,532,526 marks, one* tliiid being d(*])osits of individual 
and two third*- on curient account wdth credit societies. 

Thc‘se societies for purchase and sale undertake two kinds of business : 
the\' buy for their UR'inbers goods necessary to agriculture (.seeds, manurej?, 
forage) ; and they .sell agricidtural ])roduce on commission. Their business 
of the latter kind is the more im]K>rtant. the selling being also ])ractisefl by 
the co-operative credit societies and the agricultural ciicles. 

Their total turnover amount (‘d to 4(), 000, 000 marks, 28,000,000 marks 
standing for sales and 18.000,000 marks for ])urchases. 

3) The cO“0]K‘rativ(^ societies for .subdivision were first formed in 
1890. Today theie aie altogether thirty-one of them and twvnty-two bt'- 
long to the Polish federation. 

All the societies fot subdivision haw limited liabilit^e 

Shales aie from 100 to 500 marks and each invoh'es liability for from 
twa) to five times its amount. The total membershi]) of the societic‘s belong- 
ing to the federation was 5.070. The membeis are mostly agrienltnrists, 
large or small jiropriidois ; but the so called burgher societies include as 
members a ceidain number of traders and artisans and even some profes- 
sional men, 

Their capital amounted to 11,422,002 marks, made np of a share capi- 
tal of 7,533,970 marks and a reserve fund of 3,888,152 marks. They also 
receive ver}" large credit from the co-operative credit societies and from the 
Federal Bank and other I^olish and German banks. The deposits of out- 
siders form a minimum of their working ca]ntal. Tike the societies for 
purchase and sale they often enter into a personal union with the co-oj) 
erative societies in their res])ective districts. 

Their business is of two kinds : 

i) They regulate the mortgage debts of landowners ; 


3 
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2) They buy large properties, divide them into small lots, and resell 
them to Polish settlers. 

The data as to their business in 1914 have not been published. 

4) The statistics for 1914 supply figures only as to the membership of 
the consumers', the trades' and the building societies. The ten co-oper- 
tive societies of these three kinds comprised 5,811 members. 


ITNITBD vSTATP:S. 

THE AMia<lCAN SOCIETY OF KQIUTY - 1 he (.ram Growers* Guidi , Winmpeg, ii April 

1917 

Founded in 1902 at Indianopolis, Indiana, the American Society of 
P'^quity is one of a number of kindied bodies working in the central and north- 
western States for better organization among farmers, P'lom 1902 to 1911 
it had tremendous ups and downs — a series of successes and failures. 

Its growth has been very rapid in the last four years. The membership 
is now 100,000. It has 7,146 local unions and is operating in fourteen 
vStates Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, MnnCvSota, North Da- 
kota, vSouth Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming, Montana, Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho — and has .scattered members in other places. 

Under the rules of this society a county union comprises five local unions 
and a State union a minimum of five county unions and 500 members. 
In Nebraska and Wyoming there are branches of the National Office winch 
is situated at Wausaw in Wisconsin. The subscription for a new member 
is now $4 a year, of which 50 cents go to the local union, 15 cents to the 
county union, 35 cents to the State, 50 cents to the National Ofiice, 50 cents 
either to the State 01 to National Equity papers and $2 to the State for 
organizing puq)oses. 

So far the work of the American Society of Equity has been mainly 
educative and has been carried on through meetings of local um'ons, liter- 
ature, organizers or otherwise, much as is the educative work of the Grain 
Growers' Associations in Western Canada. This side of the enterprise seems 
indeed to have overshadowed its business side, for until the last two years 
little was done to develop the business organization. 

A little more than a year ago the central organization established the 
American Co-operative Association whidi is the business organization of 
the American vSociety of Equity. It is organized under the Wisconsin State 
laws. It has already established several branches and transacted a large 
amount of business. Its first entcqirise was to publish The Organized 
Farmer of which the first issue appared on 14 January 1915. 

The large business that has developed has secured for the association 
the very lowest possible prices and enabled it to sell to its members approx- 
imately at the prices charged by wholesalers to retailers. The quality 
of the goods is guaranteed, the customer being under no obligation to accept 
them if the quality be not good. 
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A large quantity of wool is marketed through the association and it 
goes to the manufacturers directly. This year co-operative canneries and 
co-operative driers are being established in the Pacific coast States for can- 
ning and drying fruit. The stockholders of these co-operative societies are 
the organized farmers and 90 per cent, of them are members of the Ameri- 
can Society of Equity. The total capitalization is $250^000 of wliich 
$3,000 has been paid up. 

The Wisconsin vState Union of the American Society of Equity has 
about 400 local unions and carries on varied work. It buys supplies, 
and was able last year to secure a profit in spite of the narrow margin on 
which biusiness is conducted. Coal, flour, fodder, twine, machiner}^ and all 
kinds of groceries are handled in fifty-pound orders. The luice of gluten 
fodder lias thus been reduced to members of the union by nearly $9 a ton. 
The Wisconsin State Union publi.shes its own paper, The Equity News, 

At present the association is organizing the Industrial Co-opeiative 
Union which will, as far as possible, deliver goods directly from the producer 
to the consumer. A company with a capitalization of half a million is 
being started, half tlie stock to be sold to producers and half to consumers 
in Milwaukee. C)ne or two central receiving plants aie being established 
and a numlier of distributing centres with rigs are being ])laced in different 
parts of the city A consequent reduction in the cost of living is anti- 
cipated. 

The activities of the society of Pkluity vary in different vStates. In Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin the live stock shipping associations have had a great 
develo])ment. at least 200 of them being organized by this society alone. 
At I'annington in Minnesota a wool warehou.se has been established ; and 
not only is a better price being secured for wool, but many excellent gaiments 
aie being manufactured very cheaply and returned to the wool cousigneis at 
far lower prices than those for which they could buy them elsewheie. In 
Noith Dakota the chief business has been in grain, and a fight steadily 
waged iuv some time with the Minneapolis Chamber oi commerce has fi- 
nally resulted in the establishment of a separate exchange in SI. Paul. 
Other States have dealt with special phases of the marketing and buying 
problem. 



NOTICKS RKKATING TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION 
IN VARIOUS COUNT RJIvS 


ORI-J'X'l-: 


KAT^ITSI NAKlS (Dr Jur D 1 ) Du (hafthdu Uidii^unc in ( truclunland (llu‘ 

Lo oi)tDiti\c Mo\ c iiKiit 111 (.uhl) llalk.in K(\iu,No \ s, Vcai IIJ, ioi() 

In 1911 a new department, called the MinivStry of National liconomy, 
was created in Greece, and the State has vSince intervened more importantly 
than before in the country’s economic life In I()T4 this department ])ro- 
posed a law as to co-operative societies which has had force since ^4 Jan- 
uary 1915 and on which the article here cited beais 

In drawing up the law the Greek legislature was iiifluencecl by the cha- 
racter ot the co-operative movement in (kumany, and theieiore the measure 
presents a combination of Raiffeisen and Schul/Ae-Delitsch ])rinci])les and 
reproduces almost literal^ man} provisions of the German law of 1889 oti 
co-opcialive purchase and labour {L rvi erbs- imd Wnlsi hajls <^cnosscns(hajtcn) 
But to some extent the Greek legislature took into account the s]>ecial cii- 
cumstances of the countr}, and thus theic are in the law certain devia- 
tions from the line traced by German ])rinciples 

The following arc the characteristic features of the (rreek law ' 
t) In the case of co-operative societies of every kind, whether ciedit, 
agricultural, industrial or other, the law allows theii foimation on the })iin- 
ciple of either limited or unlimited liability The form selected has merely 
to be noted in the by-laws (article zS). As is knowai the rmal co-operative 
societies, evSi)ecially those which are credit societies, almost all have unli- 
mited liability. 

2) In the matter of the territorial sphere of an association the Greek 
law adopts the jirinciples of Raiffeisen, in that of the admission of members 
those of Schultze-Delitsch : thus the sphere of co operative action is li- 
mited to a village or a commune, and the admission ot members depends on 
the obligatory purchase of shares. The members of an unlimited liability 
society are obliged to })ay the amount of one share, but the by-laws of a 
limited liability society may jirescribe the subscri])tion of two 01 even more 
shares (article 20). 

3) Articles 14 to 67 and f)8 of the law prescribe the obligatory for- 
mation of a reserve fund in accordance with Raiffeisen princi])les. Ten per 
cent, of the net profits are ])aid int(^ the reserve fund annually, and such pay- 
ments cannot be interrupted until this fund becomes equal to the share 
capital. The reserve fund serves to cover eventual losses and may not be 
used as working capital. It is invested in State securities. It is considered 
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to belong to the co-operative society in its capacity as a legal person and 
not to be the collective property of the members ; and therefore in case of 
liquidation it is not divStributed to the nicmljers but is deposited in the Cen- 
tral Fund which remits it to any new co-operative society formed in the 
same place and witli the same objects. 

Besides this regular reserve fund the law allows the creation of extraor- 
dinary reserve funds, which have however a quite different character being 
emydoyable as working ca])ital. They may be distributed among the mem- 
bers if the general meeting so decide. 

4) The organs of a co-operative society are the council of administra- 
tion, the council of vigilance and the general meeting. The functions of 
the two former are honorary, only their technical officials being paid. In 
the general meeting of an unlimited liabilit}^ society all the menil>ers have 
equal rights ; in that of a limited liability society the members are divided 
into two classes, those having one and those having tw'o votes. 

5) Articles 55 and 5b provide for the liquidation of societies. Liqui- 
dation takes place: 

a) in response to a resolution passed by the general meeting; 
h) when a judgement on a legal point has to be executed ; 
r) in case of failure. 

W’hen a liquidation is necessary liquidators are elected who are respon- 
sible for the conduct of the society's business until the liquidation has been 
effected. 

Th(' law provides finally that wdierever a case is not covered by its 
dis])ositi()ns tlK)se of the codes of commerce and civdl procedure shall be 
followed. 

Tip to 31 December 1915 eighty-seven co-operative societies were 
created under the ])rovisions of tliis law, namely sixty-one rural credit so- 
cieties, eightc'cii rural producers* societies which included eleven for the pro- 
duction of dried currants, and eight rural and urban labour societies. 

Of these eighty-seven societies only six had unlimited wliile eighty-one 
had limited liability. 


UNITED STATES 


I. BiJJXliJmv (J. A ) cnul KICRR (W. H.) . Business pRAcricE and accounts for cooperative 
STORES V S Dept, Af^r Bn! I PP- pt t). 

The authors have outlined a simple and adequate system of recoids 
for co-operative retail stores and pointed out fundamental business methods 
that must be observed to insure succCvSs. They have discussed this subject 
under the headings of corporate records, statements and reports, operat- 
ing records, auditing, and office equipment. The bulletin outlines in de- 
tail the necessary records and statements essential to the proper conduct- 
ing of stores under a co-operative scheme and gives a large number of 
modd forms. 
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NOTICES RBEATING TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION 




2 HUMPHRY (J R ) and KERR (W H ) • A ‘System oe ACcoiiNT<i5 for live-stock SHimNG 
ASSOCIATIONS [U S Dept Aqr Bull 403 (1916), pp 14). 


In this bulletin t^^es of shipping agencies and methods of financing 
shipping associations are described, together with methods of keeping 
the accounts of such associations. The authors have outlined a system 
in which the only books of record required are a cash journal, consisting of a 
multi-column cash book and a journal combined, with provision for a de- 
tailed account of sales of supplies, and an ordinar>^ form of loose-leaf 
ledger. They also describe other forms that may be used, such as the 
shipping record envelopes, members* receipts, members* account sales, 
manifests, sales tickets, and cash receipts. Sample forms are included in 
the bulletin. 


3 HEXHEU (T A ), M^CPHICRSON {II ) and KKRR (W H ) A STTRvry 01 t\picai LC>-or- 
KRA riVE STORES IN Tiin United States (U s Dept Agr Bui 31)4 (r()iG),pp 2) 

Data collected from sixty stores in ten States by the Office of Markets 
and Rural Organization in co-operation with the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege are reported and discussed. 

The figures collected in this survey bring out the conclusion that 
the majority of the co-operative stores established are unsuccessful in 
achieving their main object — saving on purchases to members and a re- 
duction of the high cost of living. This conclusion is borne out by the 
supplementary notes collected from managers who could not apply statis- 
tics, and by notes on interviews with leaders who are acquainted with the 
store movement in whole sections which could not be covered in detail. 
But that there is one real service which the co-operative stores have per- 
formed seems to have been demonstrated again and again. Even in cases 
where stores have failed absolutely and gone into bankruptcy they hav6 
frequently been responsible for the introduction of improved business me- 
thods in the towns where they were established. The}?^ have had the effect 
of stimulating competition. In cases where the merchants have com- 
peted keenly against the co-operative store they have been compelled to 
adopt moie efficient business methods. This has resulted in lower prices to 
every consumer in the locality and frequently in better prices to farmers 
on produce 

The authors believe that the conditions necessary for success are good 
leadership, capable management, favourable environment, and adequate 
legal safeguards, and that a lack of these is generally the cause of failure. 
A number of statistical tables, setting forth the various facts concerning 
the stores from which this survey was made, are included in the bulletin. 
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4 GAEPIN (C J) and SAWTEEEE (D W) Rt7r\l cluiis in WiscoNhiN bla 

tiul 271 (igi 6 ) pp 5^, 22) 

The authors beheve that to live on good terms with others is a part 
of modern farming, as truly as to know how to farm, and that the higher 
level of efficiency is reached in the science and art of local agriculture when 
families know one another well and meet frequently. A strong circula- 
tion of ideas and impulses is deemed necessar}^ to counteract discontent 
and the temptation to sell farms and move away from rural districts 
The authors state that about one fifth of the farmers in Wisconsin 
are members of various rural clubs or attend their meetings. They have 
divided the rural clubs into four ty])ical groups each of wliich they illus- 
trate by typical examples. The lour groups are those of the farmers’ 
family club, the farm men's club the farm w^omen’s club, and the 3^oung 
folks’ club. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


UNITED STATES 

thp: conditk^NvS 

OF JNSURANCK AtUINA^T FIRK AM) THlv DIvM-ROFAIKNT 
OKMrrUM INSTIRAACF 


OFFKlAIy S()UKeJI,S 

\ AL<,RL\ {\ N ), ln\ c stiuiitoi in XgiiLiilluial Jnsui inc( olhct ol Miik(F iiid Kunil 

m/ati()ti • — ranntrs>’ Mutu.tl Fiu Insinajicc \\"i lnnj4l(ni, (lOMinnunt Fiintin^^ 
Office, 1917 

POi'fs (Rufus M ) : FoUv St\ciith AiituMl Insuiaiui Rcpoil ol tlu. Insuiancc Mqx nnl<.u<Unt 
of the f^taU of Illinois I'aiin Mutual liisutaiuc Conquinus 

(VinhK SOURCES 

WlM'\\oRJU (rianklm TI ), Stcrcl<iiv Tr.isuici N itioiial Tiir IMotcclion X^sociation Xrncu 
uiii Ihrt \V<istc ninl its l‘n\Liiln»n 111 Uu Annah of Iht inuncan lca(iim\ of PoUtinfl and 
Social ^LiLHCi, \ ol CW, No is() Milch i )T } , Coucoid, Nii\ Haiujishiri 

Rn GFL (Robt.it), Instructor 111 Insuraiuv, Wh.itton School of ETnaiut and Connncict, I iiucr 
sity of rcniisvlvaiua RaU niakin^ Org ini/ations tii Uirc Insur nuc Ibid 

Rli CTL (Rob( rt) I’loblcins of P'lri. Insui am. t Rate making Ibid 

Blanchard (Ralph H ), Instructor in Insuraiict , M hart on Sthool ol Ehnance and Coniincice, 
Uiuvcrsity ot I’cuns^lvaiua Jnsuranct ot the Catastrophe Uazaid Ibid . 


§ I SOMl ASBlX'iS OK INSUlvANtl 
y\ GAINST 1 IRK IN TUT. irKTU:!/ STATUS 

Statistics show that 111 the United States and Canada tlic fire waste 
is loughly ten times as ninch |ht ]>erson as in luuope Tliis eontrast is partly 
explained ])\ 1lu‘ facts that there are moie ]ieo])le ni Juimpe upon whom 
to calculate this ])ereeiitage and that iroie buildings in America are made of 
wood. Ihe amma) American fiie waste av'crages a dollar a head of the 
population, and the United States goveinmeiit in its reports adds to this 
the cost of maintaining tire departments which i^ as much more. The total 
loss by fire in the United vStates and Canada for the last ten yean^ has ave- 
raged $ 230 ,ooo,ocjo a year. 
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a) Fire Insurance aiui State ConFol. 

The problem of the organ which '^hall fix in^'Uraiice rate.s has found in 
the United States two opjiosite and irrecoiici liable solutions: one presup- 
poses that competition secures the most equitable tarifi, the other that 
it is reached by an agreenuait among companies. 

In New' York city a rate agreement was made in 1821, but by 1825 
new companies had so increased competition that it was abandoned. In 
1826 an association was formed for similar pur])os^‘s but it had ceased to exist 
in 1843. In i86b an effort of far greater scojre brought about the formation 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, com])osed of seventy-five com- 
panies- whose common pur])0'^e w'as to establish and maintain as far as 
practicable a system of uniform rates of jiremium A rating bureau was 
organized h-y the National Board, and the United States divided it into six 
territorird dcjiartmeats for the purpose of rate-making. In 1868 thirty- 
seven leading companies enteied into the “ Chicago Coiiqiact 'h pledging 
themselves to temc)ve any local agent u})on his second conviction for violat- 
ing National Board rates. But it w'as oflicially although reluctantly ac- 
knowledged that there wa'- no general adherence to rates and they w'eie sus- 
jxnided. In 1877 the late-inaking function of the board was abandoned in 
fin our of local and sectional boaids ol Gre underwriters, which have conti- 
nued to be inqiortant factois until the ])resent time. Practically the whole 
countr^' is now' (uganized bv a group of iissociations and bureaus. The 
objects of these associations are : i) to ])rovide a common organization 
wdiich clhcieutly performs for all companies work each of tlu'iri once ])er- 
formed individually, and thus economizes labour and expense; 2) to estab- 
lish uniform rates of commission to lookers and agcaits , 3) to form a pro- 
tccti\c idliance iigiiinst sudden changes in the insurance law of States ; 4) 
to staiidaidiz( raU‘s and lating systems, preventing discrimimition between 
h>calitics, ('lasses of lisks kinds of policies and jiersons. 

There was a certain ])ublic .suspicion of these underwriters’ associa- 
tions on the ground that th(*y constituted trusts detrimental to the general 
interest. Hence arose the antiSrust statutes and antFcoinpact Irra's in many 
States which are in.sjiired by the jirinciple that insurance rates should be 
fixed by competitiem. 

The universal effect of periods of open competition, w’herever and when- 
ever the}^ have occurred, has been a cutting of rates to a point below th(‘ 
actual cost of the indemnity. Unrestrained competition leads ultimately 
to m( 3 nopoly through the elimination of the weak or unfortunate and the 
.survival of a few' large and .strong companies. Since it allows two ditTfrent 
coni])anies to quote dilferent rates on the same risk laws have been passed 
requiring corporations doing business in a State to file a .schedule of rates 
with a State authority and requiring tliat there be uniform ])Tcmiunis for 
all risks wniten under the same schedule. Such a law was passc'd in Arkan- 
sas in 1913* ^ second type of law required the tiling of rates with the su- 

perintendent of in.sutance and invested him W'ith power to order excessive, 
unreasonable or inadequate rates to be changed. Such a law was passed in 
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Kaiivsas in 1909. Legislation of a more radical type, exemplified by the law 
passed in Texas in 1910, created State commissions having power actually 
to fix in the first instance the rates to be charged by companies. A similar 
Act passed in Kentucky in 1912 caused considerable difficulty, foTt3^-seven 
comi^anies having actually left the State in consequence of it in March 1914. 

The following benefits are claimed to be derived from a vState rating 
law : 

1. The elimination of discrimination favouring the large insurer and 
favouring certain localities and classes of risks. 

2. A reduction of invsurance rates * 

a) by inqirovements in citic'^i causing reductions in their key rates ; 

h) by improvements in individual risks ; 

c) b^^ the removal of unnecessarv and the reduction of necessary ha- 
zards, 

d) by the elimination of faults of management ; 

e) by preventing insurance companies from advancing rates when tem- 
porary conditions and bad losses in certain localities make them wish to 
do so. 

3. Stability of rates and schedules and accessibility of information re- 
garding the process of ratemaking. 

The principal advantages of the State rating Acts were that they fully 
admitted the necessity of having but one rate for each risk, thereby endeav- 
ouring to secure the same result as the associations of underwriters. 

In 1911 the {^tale of New York passed a law^ under which the compa- 
nies were allowed still to fix rates by agreement, under the regulation of 
the Stale. In 1913 North Carolina and West Virginia passed similar laws. 
Finally a committee of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioneis 
in April IQ 15 submitted for adoption throughout the United States four 
model Acts, as follows . 

1. An Act like the New York law already described, providing for 
the supervision and examination of rating bureaus ; 

2. An Act prohibiting discrimination in rates and any stijmlation 
that the whole or part of a risk bo placed with certain companies ; 

3. An Act requiring companies to maintain and co-operate with a 
])ublic rating bureau, .sharing its expenses ecjuitably and having an equal 
voice as to its actions. 

4 An Act requiring a written survey of each risk specifically rated 
by schedule. 

A report to the National Convention in April 1915 indicated that the 
fir*'! of these laws was in existence before 1915 in six States and was enacted 
in three additional States by April 1915. Laws forbidding discrimination 
were in force before 1915 in ten States and three additional Acts of this 
nature were passed by April 1915. Act 3 had been passed in two States by 
April T915. Massachusetts and North Carolina laws provide for a general 
review of all lates but only give power to make recommendations. Kansas, 
Kentucky and Minnesota have laws authorizing the insurance companies to 
review rates made by companies and order the proper rates to be substi- 
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tuted for them. Missouri authorizes the insurance superintendent to order 
rate reductions which will insure only A reasonable profit to the companies. 
Oklahoma delegates similar power to an insurance board. New Hampshire 
has long had a law enabling the insurance commissioner to review and fix 
rates. The following States and territories have no legislation of the types 
considered : Akvska, California, Canal Zone, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela~ 
w^are, District of Columbia, Florida, Haw^aii, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Nevada, New' Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Philippines, Porto 
Rico, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, \irginia, Wyoming. 

The tendency during the past tw'o years has been unmistakably towards 
a type of legislation which recognizes the difficulties of State rate-making 
and, on the other liand . appreciates the right of the public to be protected 
from arbitrary action and unnecessary'' inequity. The advantages of a 
statute combining the principles of private co-operation and public regula- 
tion may be shown by the results of the law passed in New York in tqti, 
after a very thorough investigation of fire insurance conditions, whereby 
this State became the leader in this kind of fire insurance legislation. Four 
rate-making associations now operate in New York State and have done so 
for some time. One of the results of delegating the power of supervision 
to the superintendent of insurance was to bring about co-operation and 
harmony of action among the.se associations. The first initiative camt from 
the State but the associations brought about many reforms on their own in- 
itiative. Uniform rules, |)ractices and torms were adopted and promulgated. 
Non-uniformity of rates disappeared with diversity of rules. A science of 
fire rating was developed, one of its most important phases being the super- 
.sesvsion of judgement rating by “ schedule rating''. Dwelling and farm 
schedules have been devised with the resultant advantages of schedule rating, 
especially the posribility of detecting and avoiding discrimination. To some 
degree also the law has satisfied the nearly universal desire for lower rates. 
During the first few years the orders to remove unfair discriminations resulted 
in a saving in premiums estimated at $1,000,000 a year. 

b) Methods ol Determining^ Redes. 

Risks to be c'overed by fire insurance w'ere first rated by means of a 
classification of buildings - for some time the only property insured — into 
groups, each risk included in a group taking its rate. With an increased 
appreciation of the multitude of differences in the construction, use and si- 
tuation of buildings and the nature and quality of suKstaiices, the classi- 
fications necessarily multiplied. It became impossible to obtain enough like 
risks to form a valid class ; there was the difficulty of classifying a building 
having diverse occupancies and congregated risks ; an ever-growing miscel- 
laneous " group of heterogeneous and unrelated risks developed. The only 
groups which could be successfully rated were churches and dw^elling liouses 
as to which there is a sufficient collection of data. 

From t868 onwards the schedule system was substituted in the United 
States for that of classification. This system atempts an analysis of fire 
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hazard into its component parts. The schedule gives a list of the conditions 
for which an inspector should look, diminivshing the probability that he 
will overlook defects oi good points. A combination of judgements was 
obtained in determining the charges to be made for the particular risks dis- 
tinguished by the analysis. It might at least be expected that a smaller 
]x*rcentage of error would be present under such conditions than in the un- 
aided estimate of any individual inspector. 

The modern era of schedule rating may be said to begin with the pub- 
lication in 1893 of the Universal Mercantile Schedule, an attempt to devise 
a system of rating universally^ a]>]dicable and to render special schedules 
unnecessary^ This schedule starts from a basis rate for a “ standard '' 
building in a staudaid ’’ city, such rate being 25 cents for every $100 of 
insurance. To decide what the rate should be on a standard building in a 
given cit}^ this city is compared with the standard city. In order to find the 
rate for a given building its construction, occtpiancy and exposure must 
also be considered. The second important universal .schedule, the Ana- 
lytic, presented a better formulated analy.sis of hazard. Hut both these 
schedules made practically no attempt to justify their lesults by^ statistics. 
An insistent demand at the Annual Con \'ent ion of In.surance Commissionets 
that such neglect should be remedied lesulted in the establishment bv the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters of an actuarial bureau to ascertain 
fire loss costs. vSubsequently two new schedules were devised, one combiiu 
ing some features of the Universal and the Analytic, the othei designc‘d to 
make mse of the data colU'Cted by the foresaid actuarial bureau. The for- 
mer, the A. ('r L. Schedule, or Barter and Beminon Rating System, ha'- in 
particular two new features : it lays stres*^ on the '' burning degree or 
degree of inflammability and on the influence of floor resistance The 
it. G R. Schedule, or Itxperience Grading and Rating vSchedule, is an attciujit 
to devise a method oi ascertain ing the total cost of insuring risks of varying 
character by^ an analysis of statistics of ])ast experience. The method of 
procediue is : 1) to ascertain the ratio of losses, expenses and a fair ])rofit, to 
the insurance written on all risks in the United States ; 2) to obtain a similar 
ratio for the average risk in each particular State ; j) to ascertain the ave- 
rage United States’ rate on a risk of a sfiecific class. The danger of inade- 
quate data as a basis tor ]iremiunis is thus immeUvSely reduced, while the 
risks in every State are rated in accordance with its particular experience. 
The K G R. schedule is jilainly an endeavour, however successful or un- 
succcsrt'ul its results may be, to meet fairly the objections of critics to 
existing methods of measuring hazard 

A few words may be said as to the collection of the dajta necessary to 
its apjilication. On 1 January 1915 a standard dassification was adopted 
and the actuarial bureau of the NatioaaJ Board of Fire Underwriters began 
a collection of experience from almost igo companies, nearly one third of 
which were mutual societies and not members of the National Board. 
The board's work has been much furthered by the co-operation of the insu- 
rance dejiartments of a number of vStates. In May igi6, 236 companies 
were co-operating in the work, including 125 National Board companies, 
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52 mutual companies, and 59 other comjjaiiics. In 1915 about 650,000 loss 
reports were received and at the present rate there will be on file at the end 
of 1916 over a million reports of losses sustained and ])aid by Ttieinbers of 
the bureau. 


§ 2. Farmers’ mutual kiric insurancic . 

One of the most successful forms of rural co-operation in the United 
States is that of farmersj mutual fire insurance. U]) to the present time 
howevei it has received but little efciieral ])ublicity. Few men, even aiiionc; 
the farmers themselves, are aware of its importance. Many will be surjmsed 
therefore to leani that there are at j)resent nearly 2,000 farmers’ mutual 
hre insurance companies in the United States. These companies carry 
a total amount of insurance exceedini; .^5,250,000,000. The pu)]3erty on 
wdiich this insurance is w'ritten is valued at more than Is (>,700, 000, 000 which 
is more than two fifths of the value of the insmable pioperty in the forty- 
cit<ht States. 

Mliik* mutual fire insurance in the Unite<l vSlates dates fiom 1752, 
the lirM farmers’ mutual fire iiisuiaiice com])aii> came into existence about 
1825. Nc‘W^ Kngland and the Middle Atlantic States saw the first attempts 
at this foi 111 of co-o])eration by farmers. It was soon shown that acoiisidei- 
able saviiiR in the co.st of fire insuiance could be effected by its means and 
the movement spread fairh^ ra])idly from one community to another. 
By the middle of the centur> a considerable number of faimeis' companies 
of this kind were in existence, and more than hall those now existing were 
organized before 1850. 

Most of these coiipianies were incorporated under special charters and 
left to do busine.s.s practically without guidance or supetvision. Unfoit- 
unately these co-call<xl farnieis' mutuals ” in some iiivstanees failc*d to 
limit themselves to the segiegated risksof inodeiate value to which their vo 
lunie of business and their methods adapted them. Hence their lecord in 
tills period is by no means one of uniform success. In s]3ite •*»{ this handicap 
the movement continued to extend westwards and soul hw aids from the 
place of its origin. By 1875 there weie about ^00 farmeis’ mutuals and by 
1900 there were at least 1700 of them. Their present luunber exceeds i()5o. 

a) Lcgv;laiion 

The rapid extension of insurance on this ])lan after 1850 was due in no 
small measure to favourable legi.slalion. The first farmers’ mutual insu- 
rance law was ])assed by the State of New York in 1857. This law^ providtnl 
that twenty-five or more persons residing in any towuiship of the vState and 
owning a total of $ 50,000 worth of propert}^ which they desiied to insure 
might form themselves into a mutual insurance coin]3aiiy They wxTe al- 
lowed to insure only buildings and the goods contained therein ’llie)* could 
insure no city or village pioperty and could not accept ri‘-k^ outside the 
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borders of the home township. They could write insurance against loss or 
damage by fire only. This law, though evidently too restrictive in its 
provisions regarding business territory and the risks that might be assumed, 
appears to have become the model for similar laws in the north central 
States generally, and for some twelve other States situated further south or 
west. 

The early New York law was repealed in 1862 ond it was not until 
1879 that a second law, somewhat more liberal in its provisions, was enacted. 
In the meantime Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio and 
Indiana had enacted farmers* mutual fire insurance laws. These laws and 
also the second New York law generally permitted that a number of con- 
tiguous townships or an entire county should form a business tenitory. 
All kinds of farm pro])erty might be insured and the lightning hazard as 
well as that of fire might be assumed. Except the Indiana law they dif- 
fered from the New" York law of 1879111 that they placed the companies thus 
organized under the supervision of the re‘-])ective State insurance depart - 
ment«. This step was not taken by New York until 1909 By 1890 practi- 
cally every State in the Middle West and several of those in the South had 
a farmers’ mutual fire insurance law. 

The present law'S upon this subject, while similar in many lespects, are 
by no means equally complete or practical in all their provisions It may 
be said that at present twenty-five States have fairly satisfactory farmers’ 
mutual fire insurance laws. Several other States have scattered provisions 
in their law^s as to fire insurance in general which a])ply particularly to 
farmers’ mutual companies In a few States, having laws which make no 
sjtecial reference to farmers’ insurance organizations, the com]>anies ope- 
rate either under special charters or under laws ap]>lying to all classes of 
mutual fire insurance companies. In six States, all in the South or South- 
West, no record of companies of this kind has been found. 

The older farmers’ mutual insurance laws have in practically every 
instance been variously amended. The trend of these amendments has 
been to enlarge the business territory permitted and give more scope 
to the activities of the companies. In several instances they aie allowed 
to operate in an entire vState. As a rule however the laws prescribe for them 
territories varying from one to five counties. While many of the companies 
have availed themselves of the provisions allowing such enlargement, the 
great majority still operate in a single country while a few' still confine them- 
selves to a single township. 

There has been a growing tendency, especially in the Southeni States, to 
allow the farmers’ mutual societies to include windstorm among the hazards 
they assume. Mr. V. N. Valgren states in the paper cited at the beginning 
of this aiticle that the practice is not to be recommended. '' Each group 
of farm buildings, and to a considerable extent each building within the 
group, is a divStinct and separate risk with respect to the fire and lightning 
hazards, but this is not true with respect to the windstorm hazard... The 
practice which is rapidly gaining favour in the Middle West of operating a 
State-wide windstorm insurance company through the co-operative efforts 
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of the local fire itivSurance companies would add much to the stability and 
safety of the farmers' mutual organizations in any vState where combined 
protection is now offered by the local mutuals 

b) Importance 

The total amount of insurance carried by the 1,947 farmers’ mutual 
fire insurance companies in existence 0111 January 1915, the latest date for 
which relatively complete statistics are at hand, was approximately 
$5,264,119,000. The total amount paid for losses during 1914 was 
$10,766,651 and the expenses of operation were $3,138,649, making the 
total cost of this insuiance $13,905,300. From these figures it may be 
seen that the average cost jier % 100 of insurance in all these companies 
was about 26 cents. 

The farmers’ mutual companies almost without exception limit the 
amount of the insurance written to either thiee fourths or two thirds of the 
actual v«due of the ])ro})erty A leasonable allowance for this fact shows the 
total value of the farm pro])erty insured by these com])anies to be a])]>roxi- 
mate^ly 86,736,000,000 The total value of all insurable farm pro])erty 
in the forty-eight States on i January 1915 was, as nearly as can be estimated, 
815,886,000,000. This would indicate that nearly 42 ])er cent of all 
insurable farm property in the fort> -eight vStates of the Xhiion was insured in 
the farmers' mutual fire insurance conijianies 

The following table show's the geographical distribution of these coni]>a- 
nies, the total amount of theii insurance in force on i Jamiar> 1915, and the 
average cost of $roo of insurance during 1914 . 


Geogruphu al Di\ isioii 

Number 
of Mutual 
Cuinpames on 

I J mnary 191*) 

In'^uied \ulue 

on 

I J inuaiN igi's 

Average 
tost of ^ 100 
of insuiance 
in iqj 1 




IF 

( ents. 

New IvugUiul . 


9 

1 ,085,240,08s 

3 ^ 

Middle Atlantic. 


S 6 

I j 0 , 80 1 , 150 

^8 

East North Central 


746 ' 

I 993,905 3 ^*^ 

* 24 

West North Ceiitml . 


57 ^ 

1,60 1 003,1 12 

22 

South Atlantic 


91 1 

226,750,70^ 

^ 35 

TCast South Central , 


18 

50 732,189 

44 

West South Central . 


37 ! 

29 , 5 (> 4.<^>39 

39 

Mountain . . 


23 1 

13 499,7^-1 

28 

Pacific . . 


1 T.'l 1 

I lO-*; ^2 2*^0 



Total . 

L917 

5 , 2 () nil 8,993 

(a\trage) 26 


Thus the average cost of insurance varies from 22 to 44 cents for S roo 
in the different divisions. For each State in which the total insurance 
amounted to $ 1,000,000 or more the average cost per $ too of the insurance 
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ill 1914 varied from 70 cents (Georgia) to 12 cents (Utah). The fact that, 
especially in the Southern States, some of these average costs are for insurance 
against windstorms as well as against fire and lightning should be remembered. 
About 15 per cent, of all the farmers’ mutual com])anies in the country write 
policies giving the combined protection. This fact makes the average of 
26 cents ])er $100 for the country as a whole all the* more remarkable when 
compared with the rates which farmers without mutual organizations are 
obliged to pay. 

c) The Advanta<ics and ihc Scope oi Farmers Muliial Tire InsmcmiC 

The total annual saving to farmeis by reason of the relatively low insu- 
rance cost in their mutual companies amounts to a very considerable sum. 
No close estimate of this saving has been attempted, since no special effort 
has been made to collect lis1s of commercial rates for farm risks in the diffe- 
rent States and in the various sections of these States. 

It may be safel}^ said however that in a number ol the ySlates wdiere 
farmers’ mutual insurance is most liighly develo])ed, the average cost ol 
insurance for all these com])[ini(‘S in the State* has fallen well ])el(nv one half 
of the rates quoted by conimeicial businesses or the* so-('alled bin can rates. 

The saving of tlie farmeis’ mutual companies in insurance cost may be 
credited mainly to tWT) sources. I'iist the necessan woikiug ex])enses of 
large commercial companies for commissions, salaiies, dividends, taxes, 
rents, rating charges, legal assistance, etc. Jiave been eitliei gieally led need 
or entirely eliminated. Secondly the losses ex]>cnieiiced have l)een fewer 
because the moial hazard has been jiractically lemoved by ])re('an1ions 
against over-insurance on the ])art of the farmers’ companies, and the difte- 
rent attitude of the insured towards a comiiany consisting oi friends and 
neighbours than towards a large Inisiness company having, perhaps, its 
jnemises in a distant town. 

The full possibilities of direct and conscious co-o])eralion in farmeis’ 
mutual file insurance have not yet been realized At least one group of 
mutual conqianies in the Uiiit(*d States has far outslripjied the farmers in 
effectively co-operating for the jirevention of losses. This group is known 
as the factory mutuals and consists of nineteen conqianies, mainly in New 
Kngland. 'fhey insure onl> large factories and have so far limited themselves 
to the district cast ol the Missis.sijii River. Not only have they secured 
severally the effective co-ojieration of their members foi the ]jrevention 
of losses but they have freely and generously co-o])eruted wdth each other. 
They ha\'e foi yeais maintained a joint Inireau in Boston for the advance- 
ment of the science of safe construction and the trequent and thorough 
insjiection of their risks. The oldest of these conqmnies was organized in 
1835. During the first ten years of its existence its average cost for 
$100 of insuiance wtis 84 cents. This average for the last ten years has 
fallen belou (> cents, which means that the cost of insurance in this company 
has been reduced to ap])roximately 7 per cent, of what it was tliree quarters of 
a century ago. 

It is believed that what has been done by the factory mutuals can be 
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accomplished, at least in some measure, b3’ other clavsses of niutual companies. 
The possibilities of further reducing the cost of insurance b}^ the application 
to losses by fire of what is called “ the princix)le of vstoppage at the 
source " are believed to be great. 

A grou]3 of New lingland companies have reduced their losses on cotuitry 
risks materially in the last few years by means of a system of ins])ection. 
Companies and groups of companies elsewhere have recently begun enfer- 
prises of this kind. All risks should be thoroughl>^ inspected at least avQiy se- 
cond or third year by a well (jualified re])re.sentati ve of the insuring comiiany, 
and its membeis duty warned again.st any dangerous conditions orjiractices 
discovered. If necessary continuance in the company should bt‘ made condi* 
tional on the removal of needless sources of danger of fire. 

The safe coiivStruction of farm buildings and then maintenance in a 
safe condition .should be (.nice imaged by a n^asonable classification of risks, 
worked out with special lefeience to particular localities. It is liardlv fair 
to charge ,i man wlu) builds caiefully and guards his ]noperl> against dan- 
gerous conditions the late jiaid bv one wdio builds caicles.'^h and gives little 
heed to ihe subsecjueiil safety of his ])iop('rty Moreovei unless the belter 
lisks are thus iccogmzed theie is dangei that in spite oi the lowci .iverage 
cost the best iisks within the sphere* of a local niutual com])auv niav be 
picked u]) by largei insmaiice businesses which do not classifv 

Reasonable eflorts should be made by everv farmers’ nuitti<il compaii)’ 
to spread information among its membeis not only as to sate building and 
the upkeep of propert}’ but also as to devices for checking any fire which 
may occur. Idle causes of fir<‘s should be more thoioughlv studied and more 
carefully tabulated, and the reports on lo.sses, wdiich even^ niembcn oi a 
companv should see, should group them in accordance with their cau'-e*' 
By such concrete examples nienibej^ are be.st warned against such dangeis 
as those inlKTcnt in defective flues, dilapidated and weather-beaten shingle 
roofs, the want of proteedion against lightning foi buildings and fences, 
accnmnlated soot in chimnees the careless dis])osal of ashes, ace'umnlated 
rubbish in garrets oi elsewlmre, the use of the so-called jiarlour match and 
the careless use of kerosene, gasoline and other inflammable substances. 

All that has been said is boine out by the re]K)rts ]m*seuted at {spring- 
field on 26 and 27 January 1915 to the eighteenith biennial meeting of the 
Illinois Association <if Mutual Fire and Windstorm Insniance Conijianies, 
and the discussions at this meeting. The data taken from thes(* reports 
show at the* same time the progress made b^’ the movement for mutual 
insurance among the farmers of Illinois, and the weak points of the organiza- 
tion of insurance in this State and to some t‘xtent in the whole of the United 
States. 


§ 3. Farmers' mutuae insurance against fire in tij.inois 

The Insurance Superintendent of the State of Illinois repoiled on 1 Ma^" 
X915 that there were 232 mutual fire and windstorm insurance companies 
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111 Illinois on 3T December 1914, having a total membership of about 175,000 
and distributed as tollows 


District Mutual I'lre Insurance Companies 12 

County ' '' 66 

Townshi]) 142 

Distrut Windstorm S 

County 4 


Total 2 >>2 

It IS seen that tin companies are divided into the tliiee edasscs oi dis- 
triet couiit\ and township com])anK^ Distrie't compaiiits aie those 
whose territories are not limited b> their chirteis to a cut. 1111 eount\ or 1 
numbu of politu.il or congressional townslii])s Count\ com])anies were 
formerh those whose teiiitorv was limited toasingle eoun1> but In in Act 
which came into loree on i July i()0() thev were illowed to me hide eoiiti 
guous territore The teriitorv of townshi]) eompaiiies is limited bv then 
chartus to a eeitain number of political 01 eougiessioual townshi jis not 
excc-^cding twent\ fi\e 

The following table summari/es the aeti\it> of the mutu il fire insu 
raiK'c com])ames in 191 3 and 1914 


Number ol toiiipinits 

Risks written dutiiie, tlu year 

A'-ses'^mtnts eolkettd during Iht jear 

lotd iiKdine fioni ill souieis 

I/)sses p iid 

/Vll othii expcndiluic 

lot il txpendilurt 

Cash assets 

lyWbililies 

RkIvS in force it end of year 
Vshtssment raU eneich $100 at iisk 
Dosses paid on t uh $100 it risk 
Nunilxr of risks uni ten 
Number of risks in force on 11 December 


I I9U 

i 

^ 1914 

^ 0 

1 

^ 72 ^S2 b-(> 

1 $ in } „„4 ^80 

hyh 1 I 

V> 7 iU 7 

775^57 

* ^^,7oo 

560, 5yb 


107, S2() 

i8()^So2 

j 

! 7^5,04^ 

(54 ("'> 

428,682 

^b,/ 50 


1 ^oi,o 6 S,y )5 

D 5 , 546 /) 7 ^ 

1 0 >2 

0 

0 18 

0 

1 


1 ibgOob j 

lO 1,248 


I 
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The following figures show the progress made between 1904 and 1914. 


Date 


1 Jamiary 1904 


1 T'lntuiry 191^ 


Number ot conipimes , 
Number of iisks 111 loret 
Amount of insunuut 
Average iruount of iisks 
Eossc s paid 


I % I / 


21 1 
1 2 o,o 6 S 

5 , 000 , fjS(> 

Ei)| 

. 5 j lb5 


2*.0 
Ih4/)C b 
,01 ,o()S, -) 

I,S 

5(>o,-,p^ 


The total iinount p ud in indeiiinitits in thtst tc ii years w as ; S7S,i5p 
giving a toted vcatly average of “s )87,ii5 and a >caih aveiage loi loo 
ol insnratKt of ^ o lOj 

The lollownig t.ible throws some light on tin average i iteol insaiauef 
in the s<inK dteMth 


Y^ar 

Millions 

of (loll irs 

at risk 

in 

1 

I osse^ 

thousands of 

doll irs 

blisses S. 
expenses 

in th >us<ind‘5 of 

dc lOrs 

Co t 

po 

tin usand dolUis 

f 1 losses 

Lo t 

pti 

tin iisand dollaj 

1 )t 1 SS(.«, 
ix] lenses 






Doll irs 

1) >11 irs 

1904 

1 

iS, J 


28 j 

1 

|I8 

I 33 

2 20 

1905 

19 b 


337 

190 

I 70 

- 17 

1906 

197 


1 

43f> 1 

I 5^ 

2 17 

1907 

22 ^ j 


322 I 

413 

1 44 

2 00 

l9oS 

2 El 


307 

505 

I ■)i 

211 

1909 

251 1 


375 

3^3 

I 19 

2 iG 

1910 

206 j 


452 

1 652 

I (>C) 

10 

1911 

371 


33^ 

1 72 ^ 

J 95 

2 So 

1912 

2 SI 


423 

396 

1 

1 50 

2 1 2 

1913 

301 


5 t )0 

773 

I 90 

2 58 

Avtiuge Cosf 





I ()b 

2 

Cost lor hrst live ytais per year 



1 33 

2 19 

’ w second » 

» )) 

» 



1 T 72 

2 M 


These figures show an irregular but gradual increase in the Iossjki tlioii- 
sand column, the cost for the second being greatei than tliat loi tat tir-t 
five years. The circumstance seems to be due to the consukiablt ])ioj)oi 
tion of so-called “ mysterious fires many of which could bt avonkd by 
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precautions and inspection. One mutual fire insurance company in Illinois 
classified the causes of the fires for which it paid indemnities as follows: 


Railway engine .... 

I 

Bonfires 

3 

Furnace 

I 

Children playing with matches 

5 

Spontaneous combustion 

I 

Sparks on roof 

12 

Deliberate incendiarism . 

2 

Kerohcne and gasoline . . . 

12 

Farm engine 

2 

Defective fines 

23 

Smoking 

2 

Unknown 

24 

Tramps 

2 

Lightning 

100 

Parlour match .... 

3 




Thus in this particular case 16 per cent, of the fires had unknown causes. 
The necessity of ascertaining the causes of fires in order to take the needed 
preventive measures is evident. 

The goveniment of Illinois has not neglected fne ])revention but 
formed in igii the Fire Marshal’s Department which is divided into three 
sections. The section of publicity and education conducts public meetings 
at which the (piest ion of fire prevention is discussed and the jieople instruc- 
ted as to their ])ersonal res])onsil)ility. The section of investigation inves- 
tigates the causes of fires which a])pear susju’cious in order that prosecutions 
for fraud and arson may be conducted. The st^ction of insjiection educates 
the people to jirotect their property. In June 1914 more fires caused by 
lightning were reported to the department than t‘ver beir^re in one month, 
namely 120 fires which caused a total loss of ^ In the same month 

the total number of fires re])orted was 975 and they caused a total loss of 
$ 957,014. Thus lightning was resiionsible for 12 per cent, of the fires and 
21 per cent, of the loss. The great majority of the fires occurred in rural 
districts and the bulk of the losses was borne by the farmers. 

The co-operation of the nuitual companies would be most valuable, 
and since the interests of farmers are directly at stake it may be hoped that 
the campaign undertaken in its favour will meet with good results. 

The ex])eriencc of commercial companies has convinced the farmers’ 
mutual fire insurance comjiaiiies of the need for a standard fire insurance 
policy. Mr. R. W. Monnier spoke at the meeting on this subject as follows : 
“ We have in the State of Illinois 220 mutual fire insurance companies and 
12 mutual windstorm companies and perhaps as many forms of policy and 
different by-laws. That such conditions exist and that mutual insurance 
companies are successful under such conditions can only be accounted for 
from the fact that mutual insurance conducted under most any condition 
cannot fail to save money when we compare the actual rate of loss in the 
State with the rate charged by old line companies, the actual rate charged by 
old line companies being almost or quite double the actualcost of insurance. 
Conservatively speaking 40 per cent, is saved by the members of mutual 
companies as compared with the cost of purchasing old line insurance. 
Can we not do even better than this ? To me it seems an easy matter to 
increase the saving from 40 per cent, to at least 60 per cent, but I do not 
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believe the result will be attained unless it be by co-operation and to attain 
this a standard policy should be adopted by all mutual fire and windstorm 
insurance companies. . . Cora])arati vely few mutual companies classify risks. .. 
I have encouraged for several years a lower rate of premium - but without 
success as yet — in the conipaii}'^ that I represent on property that is pro- 
perly protected by lightning rods... ” 

The diversity which obtains in policies was illustrated during a discus- 
sion on the insurance of town ])ro])ert3^ farmers' conii)anies. The old 
prejudice against insuring town and village j)roperty on the same plane 
as farm property is fast disappearing. In towns there are better and more 
quickly attainable facilities for fighting fires. Detached town dwellings 
are liable tf) be less heavily insurt'd than im])roved and completely stocked 
farms. Such a farm is so valuable that insurance on it is easily written 
above the legal limit. That town property is not so readily destroyed as 
farm pro])ert3^ is proved by the fact that some old line companies charge 
the higher rale for faim propertv. 

The mutual couip<inies follow^ individual princi])les in the matter. 
One insures town buildings which are sep«irated from others by as much as 
eighty feet. In the five years ending ji December iqi4 its losses on town 
])ro])erty were almost negligible, being only S75. The re]>resentative of 
another company stated at the meeting that his ex]>erience of twenty years 
had taught him that small villages gave better risks than farms, but he 
objected to insurance in l.uge towns. Another com])any insures village pro- 
perty separated b}^ too feet from other buildings, and 3’et another village 
propertv so separated l\v *^5 feet. One company at first insured only houses 
situated 100 feet from other buildings but has reduced this interval suc- 
cessively to 50, 30 and finally 15 feet. vSimilarly some com])anies insure 
motor-cais and fatm machinery while others refuse to do .so. One company 
insures motor-cars as farm machinery for two thirds of their value in the 
first year, one fourth less in the second year, one fourth less in the third 
year, and one fourth of the original insurance in the fourth and fifth 3"ears. 
Another company insures them at a value of not more than S 400 and pays 
two thirds of the ap])raised v^alue if the machine is destnnTxl. Yet another 
insures them for two thirds of their value in the finst 3"ear and 20 per cent, 
less in the second. 

The neces*sit>^ of ])roviding a standard insurance policy, to replace the 
present diverse collection, is therefore evident and will graduall3" be re- 
cognized by the rural population. 

Facilities for insurance are defective, and tliis fact together with the 
tendency of mutual companies to assume too great risks may have formid- 
able consequences. There is therefore a demand for such a modification 
of the law as will allow the farmers' mutual fire insurance companies to 
share their surplus of risks. 

This tendency to unification and co-o])eration among the mutual com- 
panies cannot fail to be to them a new and powerful factor of progress. 
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IN 1915. 


OKFICIAI. SOUKCKS ; 

Onc'Ti.i ro( y iH'UHaro »>(^isieJTi*iiaro r>anKa (R(fH)rt of tin f and Bank for 

ihi j\<>hihf\], joo() to 101 *>, Hit last issue 
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/ \K . KpO( iioinc KJii Ho ieM(vri.iii.iri Ibinicn {Du Bank of the A<:^ncaI/iiHs/s) Mos- 
t< m , 1 01 I 


The vStatc Land Bank of the Nobilit}' has lecuntly ]ml)lished a report 
foi i()i5 Inorn tliis it a])])ears that the ^var was characterued by a dinib 
nation of the liank’s mortgage bnsiness. This buMuebvS had gained a 
really iiotnble ascendancy in tiie beginning of the twentieth century but 
diininishetl under the reaction from the influence of the war. 


§ 1 . MorT(^age Businicss. 

Tlie number oi loans made on mortgages by the Bank of the Nobility 
in 1913, the time when the rise of which we have spoken reached its Irighest 
])oint, was 1425. 
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If tliivS figure be compared with the number of mortgage loans made by 
the bank in iQiSi namely 470, a serious retrogression in mortgage business 
will be observed. This was, as the report states, a result of the war, which 
influenced the wlafle ol this year. It also depended to some extent on 
the onlinance of the Committee ot Finances of 2^5 July 1014 which limits 
mortgage business. 

'I'he following table may give a more precise idea of the general de- 
velo])ment in reccait years of this bank’s mortgage business : 

Tabu: I. - Bv^incss of the Bank ol /he Nohilii\ 

f/om itjiT to 1015 (in roubles). 

E'?timatccl value of 



Numbei 

of 

1( laus 

Area 

uiortijiigcil 

mortgaged proportien 

Sums 

lent 

Ye.iT 

total by 

deciatine 

total 

b> deciatmc 



(lechitincs 0) 

roubles (2) 

roubles 

roubles 

r<)ubles 

I()TI 


T.IOI ,083 

132.Tb(),b83 


88,8:j2,()00 

81 

I()I 2 

I '|8() 


J '( 0 , 35^.777 

i3<) 

TOp, ppiOf) 

g2 




253.7?(-).io‘5 

i()3 

1 )(>,o82,0()0 

<).5 

lOI 1 

I2()2 

1,12 ;,.S(),s 

i(j7.=i<)o,2oS 

ij() 

IT h 420 , jOO 

102 

1015 

I 7 <> 


7055^741 

04 

|r.827,3(‘0 

84 


'riiis ta])le shows that fai few(u loans were made in Tpi5 than in 1014, 
and fewer 1 )V still more than during the years before the war. That which 
howevei chiefl\ char<icterizes i()r 5 the sudden interiU])tion in 1 he con- 
stant lise of the a\eiaee cslimattMl value ol the deciatine. The fall of its 
average value is seen to be more remaikable if it be com])aied to the spec lal 
estimated a\'erage \alue whicli continued to rise even in i()i3 Thus in 
r()Ti this was 103 roubles a deciatine, in I()i 2 it w^as 125 roubles, I 3 () rou- 
bles in T()i and ibo roubles in 1()I3. As the normal estimate is based on 
the aveiage cost of land in a locality, and the special estimate on a spe- 
('ial and detailed .sur^ey of the ]>ro])ertics concerned, the different courses 
of the normal and the special estimates are an index to the difleient influence 
whicli the economii' ciisis caused by the war has had (Ui farms in general, 
which, in then large m.ajority belong to the ])easants, and on the ])r()perty 
of the hei editary nobility. The war has de]:>rivcd the ])easants of a large 
number of labourers whom it has been impossible to replace. Hence has 
arisen the diminution in the average estimated value of lands, an important 
percentage of which it has been impossible to culti\aite or to cultivatt* 
adequateh^ The needed labour on the lands of the nobility w^as however 
partly sup])lied by prisoners of wai and in some provinces by the forced 
labour ol peasants. 

During 1015 the increase in the special estimated value wa^ Inm^ewi 
slight in comparison with its increase in preceding years, and this iact and 


(1) 1 dedaliiic - 2.6<>8 acres. 

(2) i rouble «= 2.133^5. at par. 
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the diminution m the normal average estimated value are explained by a 
veiy considerably lessened buying and selling of lands as a consequence 
of th( wai The figure representing the purchase of laud by peasants 
who \re th( great maiority of the purchasers was less than a third of such 
figure for the preceding ycai The development of the mortgage credit 
ca^-ily obtained from Ihc Agriculturists Batik much stimulated the pur- 
chase an 1 sak of lands The peasmts seeking to satisfy their land 
Jiuuger ' , caused prices to use to unprecedented heights, vet further raised 
artificiallv conditions which have been experienced in other Iniropean 
countius The wai caused these purchases and sales to diimnish and thus 
c msed also a f dl in the price of land 

(^f the 170 loans made by the Bank of the Nobility in 1915 131 of the 
total sum of 3 861200 roubles were secured by hist mortgages on a total 
area of 71 502 dcci itmes of land prcviousK unburdened in relation to the 
bank The remainrkr, namely 3-^/^ loans of a total sum of 37 963 000 lou 
hies wete granted on renewed 01 eom])lcmentarv mortgagees ou 425 ^99 dc- 
ciatmes of laud alreid\ niortgiged to the bank 

The following table gnes a more exact ide\ of the indebtedness of the 
lands moitgiged to the b ink 


Ta»] r IT - 

- Jnhhtedncss 
ft om 

of tin Lands 
1906 to 1913 

wot i ill g d to the 

Bank 


ill rtlitiou 

to the total 

In leKtion tt 

the total 


iiu]nlx.r of mortRagccl proptities 

mortgaged area 

Yeats 

1 rop rties 

Properties 

Unmoitgagcd 

Area already 


unmortgaged 

alrncU moitgageU 

arei 

mortR ig( d 


/ 


0 

0 

*^0 

I(K)() 



^>0 

6t 

T907 

2 ^ 

7^ 

8 

02 

ic)()S 

-S 

7^ 

12 

8S 

1 900 

20 

80 

* 12 

88 

1910 

^1 

7 () 

I > 


l()ll 

zT 

70 

12 

88 

1(|12 


76 

17 


1913 

22 

78 

t8 

82 

T9I 1 


77 

27 

7 ^ 

1915 

21 

70 

ID 

90 


Since the Bank of Nobility first began business it has granted loans 
secured b\ moitgages on lands already largely mortgaged, so that it has 
3 educed the terms on which the nobility can obtain land credit from banks 
and mdividuals During the y^ears of crisis the activity of the bank was 
limited to support of the properties economically weakest, that is to say 
already biirdeued with mortgages This phenomenon is to be observed 
m 1907 when the percentage of the area already mortgaged was 92 and in 
idvance of all precedents The year 1915 comes very near to 1907 j, ttS 
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corresponding percentage being 90 and indicative of the seriousness of the 
crisis of 1915 for the landed property of the nobility. 

The number of loans granted on the security of normal mortgages was 
only 114 or 24 per cent., while the other moitgages, 75 per cent, of the total 
number, were made after a special estimate. The total percentage of loans 
thus made during the year was 90. 

The total sum for which the 470 persons, whose applications were 
accepted, applied as loans was 46,951,000 roubles. The bank could grant 
41,827,000 roubles or 89 per cent, of the sum demanded. During the last 
six years the relation between the demand and the supply of loans was 
as follows : 

Table III. — Relation between the Demand and Supply of Loans, 


Years 

Number of cases 
in which the whole 
sum demanded 
was lent 

Sum lent 
per 100 roubles 
demanded 

roubles 

1910 . 

86 

5^ 

1911 . . 

92 

5 ^ 

1912 . . 

02 

40 

1913 . . 

84 


1914 . . 

93 


r9T5 . . 



57 


It is apparent from thi^ table that during these six years the whole 
sum demanded was lent in the largest percentage of cases. Tlie bank 
sought to concentrate its aid on the neediest pro]'>ertics and was, in view 
of the crisis, obliged in many cases to lend the whole sum demanded 

The average area of the pro])erties mortgaged to the bank on i January 
1915 was 498 deciatines ; that of those mortgaged afresh in 1915 was 546 
deciatines. The greater part, namely 61.9 per cent., of the latter belonged 
to the cla.ss ot medium'-sized farms (fiom 100 to 1000 deciatines of culti- 
vable land) ; 23.6 per cent, were small famis of less than 100 deciatines ; 
and the remainder, namely 14.5 per cent., were large properties of more 
than 1,000 deciatines. Of the total area of the properties mortgaged in 
1915, 60.8 per cent, belonged to the class of large pioperties (more than 
1,000 deciatines of cultivable land) ; 36.8 per cent, to that of medium-sized 
properties and 2.4 per cent, to that of small properties. These data, if 
compared with those for the years from 1905 to IQ15, confirm the statement 
that medium-sized properties have least |X)wer of economic resistance 
Table IV shows that it is exactly in periods of crisis, as in the 3'ears from 
1908 to 1910, or even more so in the period in which the conse(juences of 
a crisis are mote felt, that the percentage of mortgaged ]>roperties of medium 
size rises ; for these properties are those which neeil most care ainl support 
in order that they may surmount a crisis. 
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Table IV. — Mortgaged Properties according to Size. 


Relatively to number of mortgaged Relatively to total area 


Year 

L.irge 

properties 

% 

Medium-si/ed 

properties 

% 

Small 

properties 

0/ 

/o 

Laige 

properties 

% 

Medium-sized 

properties 

% 

Small 

properties 

% 

i9of) . . 

27. i 

55-« 

17.0 

«4-3 

15.0 

0.7 

1907 . . 

28.2 

51-3 

20 5 

77-0 

21. T 

1.0 

1908 . . 


62.0 

21.8 

5‘)-7 

38.1 

2 0 

i()09 . . 

18.4 

(>3.6 

18.0 

65.8 

5^7 

1-5 

T9T0 . . 


60 4 

2().t 

68 1 

2().8 

2 1 

1911 . . 

lf).T 

56 0 

27 1 

71.6 

2(> 4 

2.0 

1912 . 

15-5 

5() 8 


71.7 

2b b 

17 

1913 . . 

i8,() 

58.1 

23 0 

77 <) 

20 () 

1 2 

1914 . . 

16.7 

57 I 

2b. 2 

77 (r 

21. y 

1-3 

1915 . . 

11-5 

()j (} 

23.0 

(.0.8 

3f,.8 



All exaiuiiiation of tiansactioiis in each dislrict shows that Inline dis- 
tricts in whicli the ca])itn1ist system of ciiltivatiiiy land is followed eive most 
resistance to a crisis, and that resistance is com])aratively v\eak whert' the 
large properties are still in the stage of ])rimitive cultivation. 

In I()I5 loans were secured by renewed mortgages on p)() ])ropeTties 
having a total <irea of 25,3^9 deciatines and a value ol bj,9i(),857 roubles. 
The total sum thus lent was ,J7,9bj.ioo roubles, of which 23,825,000 nm- 
bles was the sum granted when th(‘ loan originated and wms renewed, while 
the remaining 14.137,500 roubles or ()o ])ei c nt of the total .sum lent was 
thesumof theconpdenieutaiT loans ma(le at thetime of renewal. Through- 
out the year t)Tily one* privileged loan was granted to the Russian nol:>les 
to enable the jmrehase of ])ro])erties in the provinces of West and South- 
West Poland. This loan was of 150,000 roubles and tlie land bongbt^had 
an area of 2,000 deciatines. The following table will give a nK)re exact 
idea of the development of renewsals of mortgages from 190T to 1915. 
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Tabu V 

- Rencuals of Morf^agis from 1901 to 191^ 

Number Number Percent ir( Sums lent 

of of loans of leuevied 

Percentage 
of sums lent 
ou renewed 

Year 

loans 

on renewed 
mortgages 

loans 

roubles 

mortgages 

% 

I()0T 

1950 

S94 

4 () 

2(> 5 49 500 

b2 

1902 

1S|1 

<) 7 S 

SI 

O4 1^12 400 

67 

up ] 

J 549 

85s 

5 S 

hi) 52 J 700 

75 

1904, 

1259 

722 

57 

52 950 100 

75 

1905 

<S |() 

=;45 


g9 7^2 200 

81 

If^ob 

()2S 

> 7 ^ 

()0 

>)2 7S8 200 

75 

1907 

2 So 

2(» ’ 

7 ^ 

26 164 000 

92 

le)08 


)2() 


2() =J49 500 

^4 

10(H) 

7 S^ 

5^5 

(>7 

4() 70T h )0 

82 

1()10 

12lS 

S02 

bf 

87 123 

7 ^ 

I9I I 

I 

^94 

()(» 

SS S42 boo 

78 

I()I 2 

1 tS() 

() 4 () 

bt 

109 ^14 1 (X) 

75 

191 ) 

Tt-iS 

OfS 

()0 

14(1 0S2 000 

7 ^ 

1()1 [ 

I ’02 


()() 

1 I ) 2()0 fOO 

71 

1915 

107 


7 ^ 

|lS 27] 000 

91 

As IS seen fio 

11 this 

t ible the ] 

cieentigt 

ol the renew e 1 

inoitg ige 


IS \ (iv high iinl iht iiuiiiIkt of tin loins nink h\ the b ink in the course 
()1 th( list ^liteen^eals isven low iiid the igi man <hs(;rdtis brought 
grave loss to the ])iopcilv oi the iiobihte oiih in H)oy the list \eu iii 
whieh thev oeeinied Jnothei wolds this tabk is -jiroot e>i the ( nsis letive 
in Russi I in J<)i=; to *^et the 1 ettei of wlueh the b ink hid o help linl al 
readv buidc ned with inoitgiges 

As ior the. elehmte results of the jiiuileged mortgage binmess lepre 
seated bv \ sum eipid to /) [>ereeiit of tin value of the men tgaged lands 
nhieh aimed 't e n dihng the nobles to bin ' inds in Poland it did not leaeh 
too high 1 figure 1 rom iS<)| the elite ol the hist ti ms le tioiis of this 
kmd He bmk his thus fieihl i1ed the pnsige L> the owiieiship of Rus 
sum Holies ol aaS Inins \vl leh prsMenish belonged t( P les d'heir tot il 
aie i w IS 5 , ) 02 ] deci itines and then told estimatul v due g2 3 i()e) 2 i 
roubles 

Tabci VI — Pnnles[Ld Mort^a^i J rdnsaifions io L?>ahlc Hu Piinha^i 
of I and ifi Poland 


Area bought veitli the Irtink s aid 
Irom 1894 to tgfs 


In the hands of tlic purtiiascrs 
after the trinsacton 


Nurabei 
of farms 


Area of land Ustimated 
bought j value 
Deciatincs Roubles 


Vmouut 
of loan 
Roubles 


Number 
ol farms 


Art i of land Rstim ited 
j bought value 

Detiatines Roubles 


Amount 
of 1 in 
Rc uhJes 


28 


560,887 36,150,0^1 26,071,500 


02 I 205 255 r I 708 7|6 II 0 X 0 , n->o 
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§ 2. vSaee of properties. 

Of the 41,827,300 roubles, which are the total sum of the loans granted 
by the Bank ot the Nobility in 1915, a sum of 13,772,400 roubles was paid 
to the borrowers in the form of bank bonds. And as bank bonds of 1915 
could be realiz.erl at 77.7 per cent, on an average, the sum really received 
by the owners of Ihe mortgaged lands was aliout 10,700,000 roubles or 
approximately 25 per cent of the total sum granted by the bank. This 
fall in jdie current rate of bank bonds caused the proportion of the sum 
granteclto that actually paid to borrowers to be less than it had been for 
six years. In the years from 1910 to 1915 the percentages formed by the 
sums paid were respectively, 38, 36, 37, 40, 39 and 26, and the percentages 
formed by the sums retained were theiefoie 62, 64, 63, 60, 61 and 74. 

The remainder was re])rcsented by the renew^ed debt to the bank of 
22,489,000 rouble*^^, and the sums retained for the extinction of foreign 
mortgages or other purposes, which amounted to roubles 

In the whole course of the bank's existence mortgages to various mort- 
gage credit banks ha\e been redeemed up to the amount of 1,095,700 rou- 
bles. 

The following table gives a more exact idea of the bank’s business 
fiom 1886 to 1915. 

Taiu.k VII Redemption and MorU^age Renewal Bustne^s 
from i88() tit 1915 

j Rcdeniptioiis & renewals in terms of thousands of roubles | 


Itauk 

1886- 

1890 

1891' 

1895 

1896- 

1900 

1900 

1905 

1906 

1910 

19H 

1915 

1915 

Total 

Bank of thf Nobility 

.1,100 

73,800 

150.300 

1 56,800 

1 09,800 

240,400 

22,500 

698,600 

SjjccIaI oflfice of that bank 

IS, 90a 

j 1 

i 1 S,8oo 

51,300 

2,400 

400 

I, 2 O 0 | 

loo 

86,809 

other nK»rtgagc credit banks 

110,600 

32,400; 

80,500 

31.300 

9,400 

" ! 

i 

30,100 

200i 

310,300 

ToUd . . . 

^ 130,600 

142,000 

282,100 

j 190.500 

119,600 

371,700 

22,800 

1,095,700 


The sum^ intended for amortization, paid voluntarily and in advance 
to the bank by borrowers in 1915, reached the sum of 3,521,855 loubles. 
These payments emancipated from all burden of mortgage 629 properties 
having a total area of 106,045 deciatines, of wdiich 62,917 remained the 
property of persons belonging to the hereditary nobility, while 46,128 de- 
ciatiiies w^ere ceded to persons outside the nobilit> for the whole time for 
which they should remain mortgaged to the Bank of the Nobility. 

The total sum paid in 1915 comprised I 822,439 roubles paid by the 
nobles and 1,599,416 roubles paid by persor^ not belonging to the nobility. 
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A comparison of data for previous yoars with those of 1915 gives the 
following table, which makes clear the large diminution of redemptions 
in 1915. 


TabeE VITI. - Voluntary Redempfiom from 1910 io 1915. 

Redemption 


Percentage of debts 
redeemed 


Percentage of mortgaged 
land emancipated 



Area freed 

Sums 

intended 

Sums 

Sums 

Cands 

Lands 


from 

for 

paid 

paid 

belonging 

belonging 

Year 

mortgages 

redemption 

by tlie 

by others 

to 

to others 


— 

— 

nobility 

than nobles 

nobks 

tlian nobles 


deciatlncfl 

roubles 

% 

% 

% 

% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1910. 

239.144 

7,228,170 

0.7 

6. 1 

l.I 

5.6 

1911, 

401,529 

11,386,067 

O.I 

8.6 

1.2 

12.9 

1912 

232,917 

6,716,872 

0.8 

54 

0 9 

6.7 

T913. 

247.33 ^ 

7 . 23 b >954 

09 

5.3 

I 2 

7 3 

I9I [ 

14^.334 

5 . 1 7943 d 

0.7 

3 -b 

08 

1-7 

1915 

97 043 



^ 3 

0 5 

^•7 


This table shows one fact which is not without interest, namely that 
the most important redemptions are made by persons who do not btdong 
to the nobility. 

The total number of projierties mortgaged to the bank which clianged 
ownership during 1915 was 1544. Their total area was 691,983 deciatincs 
and they were burdened with a total mortgage debt of 29,443,300 loubles 
which changed ownership with them. 

These properties were distributed as follows among the classes of so- 
ciety : 


Table IX. — Sale in 1915 of Properties mojfgaged to the Bank of the Nobility. 


Purchasers 

Number 
of alienated 

Area 

Mortgage debt 
burdening alienated 
properties 


properties 

dccuitlnes 

roubles 

I. Hereditary nubility . . . 

373 

227, ()20 

15,062,800 

2. Institutions (largely the 
Bank of Agriculturists) . . 

31 

7,802 

719,200 

3 Peasants 

951 

^^455 

6 , 1 X 6 , TOO 

4. Middle class 

3.5 

4,288 

270,800 

5. Traders 

39 

291,970 

71.848 

4,156.600 

6. Various others ... 

115 

3,117,800 

Total. . . . 

T.544 

691,983 

-'’ 9433 . 3 <>‘^ 


The data as to the alienation of properties mortgaged to tli^ ])ank 
during the fifteen last years are also of notable interest The ahciiations 
were as follows : 
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Table X. - Sale froyn iQoi io 1915 of Lands mortgaged to the Bank. 

Area of lands sold 

I0oi-iqo5 1906-1910 

deeiatines deciiitinesi 


Purchasers 

Jnslitiitions (the 
Bank of the Agri- 
cnltnrists) 
Peasants . ... 

Middle class .... 

Traders 

Various others . 

Total . 


i ('.735 

2.045,197 

477 ,()()(i 

i,8f )6 ,i(>4 


72,861 


159.474 

47i,7_>S 

dj 6 .fi 57 

T. 489,483 



deciatines deciatines 


117.058 

2,178,990 

1.168,402 

3,511,662 

78,1)02 

• 2 -|i- 34 » 

162,8(14 

756,6(17 

472,782 

i, 28 r, 7()7 

2,000,028 

7,()6() H64 


The larf^c extent ol land which in these tifteeii ^a^ars became the pio- 
perly of persons outside the nobility, namely 7.Cj()().Sf) \ dt^ciatines. confirms 
the statements in “ Material for v^tatistics .is to tlu‘ Tiansimssion of l/vinds 
in Russia. ” The fact is therefore that nobles lose l.iud and ]>easants come 
to possess it. Most of the land bone;lil bv the credit institution is resold 
on privik^^ed terms to small landless cnltivatois ; and if the *.m 78, ()()() de- 
ciatines bought by these institutions be added to the sold directly 

to the peasants, the enormous tot.al is reached of 5 ,b()J ,<)2i deeiatines whicli 
have passed from the hei editary iiidnlity to small cultivators in the space 
of only fifteen years. 71, () ]>er cent, of these lands v\ere sold to pel sons 
outside the nobility. If we examine the sale of mortgaged lands during 
the same fifteen years we fiiul that the nobility constitute a large percentage 
ot the purchasers, which is to say that a large although a diminishing jrer- 
centage of the lands sold remain in the ]>ossession of tlu* nobility. In the 
first quinquennial period, that lasting fiom 190 r to 1905, 2 per cent, 

of the total number of purchasers of lands mortgaged to the bank belonged 
to the nobility and only 14.8 per cent, to the peasantry. In the second 
quinquennial period, iqob to iqio, the nobles constituted 29.6 per cent, 
and the peasants bi.2 per cent of the purchasers. From 1911 to 1915 the 
nobles constituted 4b. i j)ei cent and the jieasants 31.2 per cent, ol tire pur- 
chasers, whicli is to say that the nobles had regained a ])redominance. But 
if the figures for this last period be examined from year to year a marked 
rise in the }>ercentage of ])easant ]nirchasers is discoeered in the first year 
and a fall of 32.3 per cent in 1915. Not onl} does a large extent of mort- 
gaged lands pass to persons outside the mdulity and especially to thetiea- 
sants, but this extent tends to increase while the purchasing power of the 
hereditary nobility diminishes. At the same time a certain extent of land 
passes to traders, that is to say the capitalist middle class. This merely 
confirms the perspicuous remaiks of Leroy-Beaulieii in his work on Russia: 

The Russian nobility, no longer protected against others and themselves 
by the impossibility of selling to jiersons of a class not sheltered by the 
system of succession, aie exi>osed to slow cx])ropriation in favour of the 
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ruiddle class and the peasantvS, who every year become possessed at theii 
expense of a larger share of the soil. 

On I January 1915 the total siuu of arrears due to the bank by borrow- 
ers was 26,024,192 roubles. During 1915 the bank should have received 
as current mortgage revenue 43,167,391 roubles, ])lus 729,218 roubles in 
special revenues, or a total sum ot 43,89(),6ro roubles. It recovered how- 
ever only 39,131.810 roubles. At the end of 1915 the total sum of ar- 
rears was 31,082,105 roubles. This ver> large sum is the best index to the 
crisis of which we have alread\^ s]>oken. 

Besides tln^ sum of debts contracted on mortgages, which was 
853,973,2 o() roubles, and that of arieais which was 31, 08.?., 155 roubles, bor- 
rowers w'cre also indebted to tlie bank on 31 December 1915 for 133,193 
roubles not bearing interest, 1,167,525 roubles which constituted special 
debts, and 1,563,627 roubles of deferred interest. Moreover by the law of 
26 A]n'il i()06 the Bank of the Agriculturists was the debtor of the Bank 
of th.t" Nobility to the extent of if)(),437,6()8 roubles. 

The total numbc*i of mortgaged ])ro])erties. the sale of which by public 
auction was decieod in 1915 because legal charges had not been paid for 
more than a >’eai, was 7,33)4 or 2() ]>er cent. 

The following table gives a more exact idea of the inmiber of proper- 
ti(‘S of whieli the sale by ])ublic auction was decreed : 


'rAui.E XI. Pyiipcyties oi ichu'li the Sale by Publu Aiic/io)i ti’y/s decreed 

from 1901 io 1915. 




Payment 

not made 


lu wliolc 


On 1 

jNlay 

On I 

Non e mix: r 

year 



Nnmlicr 


Numb( 1 

__ 


Number 

ol piopcrticrt 

Number 

ol properties 



f)i ptuperties 

i)f which 

to be sold 
by auction 
in relation 

of properties 

oi which 

io be sold 
by auction 
in relation 

I’roperties 

of wliich 

Vear 

the Stile 

by auction 

to total 
immbci 
of molt Imaged 

the siile 

bj auction 

to total 
number 
ol mortgaged 

the sale 

b> auction 

— 

was decreed 

pi ojicrties 

w.'us decreed 

properties 

w.is decreed 



/«) 


% 

% 

1901 . . . 

2,284 

11 

2.5()8 

13 

^4 

1902 . . . 

2 ,-| 0 I 

II 

2 , 5 JJ 

12 

•^3 

190J . . . 

2 .(> 8 o 

12 

2.515 

11 

23 

1904 . . . 

2,632 

II 

2,983 

i 3 

-4 

1905 . . . 

'^.975 

12 


12 

24 

I90() . , . 

8 , 8 X 5 

15 

4.22(> 

17 

3 ^ 

1907 . . . 

4.350 

17 

4 . 3 ‘><) 

^7 

3)4 

1008 . . . 

4.350 

17 

4.141 

I() 

33 

1909 . . . 

4,072 

16 

3,739 

T 5 

A 

1910 . . . 

3 . 4 ^<) 

14 

3.057 

12 

2() 

1911 . . - 

2,6X1 

10 

2.51b 

10 

20 

1912 . . . 

^. 57 ^> 

10 

2.710 

IO 

20 

1913 . . . 

2.625 

10 

2,827 

10 

2i) 

1914 . . . 

3,080 

11 

^,739 

10 

21 

1915 ■ • • 

2,521 

12 

3,843 

14 

26 
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This table shows once more that 1915 was a year of crisis ; but it is 
interesting to note that, in spite of what can be deduced from the number 
of properties of which the sale by auction was decreed, the economic de- 
])ression of this year did not reach the gravity of the crisis of 1906-1908^ 
This table also show’s that the position of the mortgaged properties 
is far from brilliant. In 7,320 out of the 7,364 cases of which we have 
spoken the auction could be revoked, either because the charges were paid 
at the last moment (4,055 cases), or because the term for pa3nnent was pro* 
rogued, or because the bank gave other facilities to the tardy (3,265 cases). 
In other words the auction could be revoked in 3,265 cases, thanks to va- 
rious facilities '‘which had a beneficient character*'. Only 44 properties 
were actually put up for auction, and of these 37 were sold whde five re* 
mained the bunk's property. It is interesting here to note that, according 
to one of the bank’s reports, “ the credit of the sold properties had been 
exploited by the proprietors up to its final limit ; their sale was not due to 
inflxiences of the moment but was the inevitable consequence of the absolute 
impotence of thcvse properties to continue to enjoy credit. " 

The total number of propeities which ha\e thus passed to the bank 
became 120, of which 102 are situated in the Caucasus 


§ 3. The bank’s eunds. 

In the beginning of 1915 the funds of the Bank of the Nobility were as 
follow^s : 

1) A capital formed by various issues of bonds of the total value of 
948,700,700 roubles. 

2) A capital of 74,g.:)2,097 roubles constituted by bonds issued in 
1889 and not repaid. 

3) A reserve capital of 12,583,618 roubles. 

During the year bonds for 19,337,700 roubles were issued. In all 
8,807,300 roubles were repaid. At the end of the year the bank's bonds 
reached the total amount of 960,231,100 roubles, distributed as follows : 


Bonds 3,5 % 389,445,000 roubles 

4 % 145,202,100 

45% 239,948,700 

5 % 149,705,300 

5 % in lots 35.93<>4)00 

Total. . . 960.231.100 


During 1915 the capital formed by T 889 bonds in lots did not change 
(74,942,09; roubles). 

In 19x5 the reserve capital was increased by 3,452,635 roubles and thus 
the bank's reserve fund reached on 31 December the sum of 15,986,253 
roubles. 
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Besides this capital the Bank of the Nobility disposed at the end of* 
1915 of real estate of the total value of 1,3x1,800 roubles, plus other and va- 
rious assets amounting to 17,318,586 roubles, and also of a special com- 
memorative capital of ten million roubles. 

To sum up : during 1913 the Bank of the Nobilit}^ notably reduced 
those of its transactions on which the crisis due to the war had an unfa- 
vourable influence. 

There was an important diminution in the bank's loans, a notable 
diminution in its emission of bonds (89,9^18,800 roubles in 1913, 70,138,500 
roubles in 1914 and K), 337,700 roubles in 1915) ; a fall in the current value 
of bonds (90,5 per cent, of then nominal value in 1913, 81 to 90 per cent, 
in 1914, and 75 2 to (Si. 625 per cent, in 1915) , an inpioitant decrease in 
amortization (12,490.703 lonbles in 1913, 10,156,811 roubles in and 

3»55-»577 loubles in 1915) , and a d(‘crease in the extent of land mortgaged 
(this increased by 163,5^6 deciathies in 19T \ and decieascd by 78,330 decia- 
tines in 19x5) On the other hand ther(‘ was a \xny notable iucresase in the 
amount of unpaid interest 

It follows on the pieceding d«\t,i that the bank's moilgage business 
tends to diminish, and tluit 1915 wf-s maiLcd ])V too sudden a movement 
in accoi(i,iuee with this geueial telldenc^ 

It «tlso follows that the ])ercentage of unewed mmigages tende con- 
siautly to inciease, and this is impoitant In the mass of the business it is 
thevse renewals and th(^ compkmcntaiy mortgages which ])ievail This i< 
because in tlie large majonty of easels loans to the nobility served not to 
imjirove their farms hut to mec‘t expenses of another kind Thus with all 
the facilities granted moitgagt's hav(^ on tlie whole aggiavated the condi- 
tion of properties. They marked \eiv oftesi the first stage towards liiiuida- 
tion, towaids tlie passage oi a pio]KTty to the owuershi]) ol persons outside 
the lxereditar^ nobiht\ 
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GERMANY 


AlyfROCK (Wdlther V) Kui und N’cnniaikibchcs Rittirsch iftlichts Krcditinstitut uiid neues 
I^randcburgisches Ki < dilinstitut VcroffcntlicJiungen dcs K6nigl Prcussistlieii lyUnds Oe 
koiiomic-Collegium ( / ht InsitiuHnm of 1 and Credit f( r tho T %l /s of Kurmark and Neumark 
and the Ntu Credit Jn<ititutc (f Brandenburg Puhhcations of the Royal Prussian C allege of 
A(:,raiian Fame my) Pamphlet 17 Berlin igi*) 


In this book are set forth the ongin ind dev elopment of two s])ecial mort- 
em age institutions ot Brandenbuig and the results obtained bv the action 
of each 

Of them that known as the Kur und Niumarktshccs Rittirschafthche^i 
Kredituistifut was formed on 15 lime 1777 \s its name indicates it is 
one of the special financial institutions the operations of which affect feu- 
dal liiided propertv such ])ioperty seeming the mortgage detdsthev issue, 
which aie insured bv tin collective guarantee of all those who compose these 
institutes 

Tins paitieular establishincnt is distinguished among the numerous 
German financial inslitutions because its mortage deeds art guaianteed 
onh b> the grouj) of })iopiictors who are its members and owii the mortgaged 
piopeidies m qutstion, and not by all the local nobiht} as m Silesia and 
Pomerania, nor by all the propnetors of fieis, as m Prussia 

Aceoidmg to th< b> -lavs of 1777 178^ the following may belong to this 
institution 

/) All nobles whose projieity in land is worth more than 6,000 tha- 

krs (I) 

b) All landowning commoners whose lural xiroperty is worth more 
than 20 000 thalers 

The activity of the institution is limited to the territory of Brandenburg 
this was defined m 1777 that is to say to the districts of Stendal, Salz- 
wcdel Ckirdelegen and Osterburg in Saxony Sche vclbcin, Dramburg, Pyntz, 
Saatzig Regenwald and Randord 111 Poinerama, and to the single district 
of Grtinberg m Silesia The distncts annexed to Brandenburg after 1777 
arc excluded those namely of Sternberg Nit derlawitz and Fiiterbog-Tucken- 
wald 

The annu il statistics for 1890 sujiply, as shown by the following table, 
the number of landed propeities authorized to belong to the mortgage in- 
stitute 


( 1 ) 1 thaler 2S at par 
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Provinces 

Number of Fiefs 

other' Properties 

Number of 
Properties 

Brandenburg . . . 

.... 1,213 

173 

1,386 

Saxony, romeraiiia 

and vSilesia 252 

27 

279 

Total . 

.... 1,465 

200 

1,665 


It will be useful to give here some 

statistical data as to the business 

of the institute from 1875 to 1913, taking every ^)eriod of five years : 


Number of 


Number of 


Mortgaged 

Year 

Mortgaged 


Properties 


Properties 

1S75 

<>51 

1900 

. . . 1,000 

i8(So 

Ill 

1905 

• ■ • 9.6.5 

1885 

94‘> 

1 910 . . 

. . . 900 

t8()0 

1,008 

ipp; 

88j 

i8oi^ 

. . . . t 020 



This talde shows that the number of mortgaged ])ro];erties incr(*a.sed 

steadily from 1875 to 1895 but decreased steadily from 1S95 to 1913 

As t( 

the total debt secured by mortgages the statistics show that this 

grew steadily from 1875 to 1900, and then diminished 

sa\dng for some osoib 

lations 

The fact appears from the following figure} 



'lolal 1>( bt secured 


'lotal Debt securtd 

Year 

bv Mortgages 

Year 

b\ Mortgages 


Marks (i) 


Marks 

1^7,“) 

• • 89,097,732 

T9OO . . . 

194,92,8,650 

1880 

. . 120,703,410 

190.6 • • 

1()2,29I t6o 

I 885 

. . . 152.551,580 

1910 . . . 

i82,3()1 730 

r8()() 

. . . 1 80, 8,200 

I9M - ■ . 

i 88 . 725 , 92 '> 

1895 

• - • 192,303,100 



The 

average amount of a debt secured by a 

moilgage is showai by 

the following table to have increased 

continually 

from 1875 to 1913 : 


A\eragc Amount of 


Av( rage \ mount of 


a Debt secured 


a Debt semred 

Yeui 

bv a Mortgage 

Year 

tn a Mortgage 


Mar ks 


iMarks 

i«87.5 

i3h,835 

1900 . . 

. . . T()4.02() 

1880 

i5,5,.M7 

1905 • • 

. . . 201, ;52 

1885 

162,289 

1910 . . 

202. ()2 \ 

l8()() 

-179.185 

1913 . . 

... 21 },2I8 

i8q=^ 

i8=;.(fT2 




The mortgage deeds bear interest at varioiis rates ™ 3, 3^/2 and j per 
cent. The rates in 1913 were as follows : 


I mark 


about 1 1 ®/4^ par 
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Mortgage Deeds 
Marks. 

66,q5i,200 

108,859.030 

12,915^90 

188,725,920 


Rate of Interest. 

3 per cent. 

3 % per cent. 

4 per cent. 


Mortgage deeds at 4 ^ per cent, were in circulation until 1880 when 
they were converted into deeds at 4 per cent. 

An autonomous department of this institute, which was formed in 1873 
and is known as the Kur und N eumdrkische RiiterschaftHch Darhhenskasse, 
acts — as its name indicates — ■ as the establishment's lending fund and 
transacts all relevant business. 

as 

* ♦ 

The second institution of which we here have to speak, ihe Neues Bran- 
debur^isches Kreditinsiitut, was formed on 3i> August 1869. Its promoters 
aimed at securing the advantages of credit for commoner landowners, as 
much as or even more than for the nobility, thus supplying the gap left 
by the first institution we have noticed. 

According to the rules of 1911 the institution admits all landed pro- 
prietors not members of the Kur-nnd Nenmarkisches RiiiersckuHhches Kre- 
ditinsiitut who own 3 nore than five hectares (i) of land. 

Its activity extends over all the present territory of Brandenburg and 
also over the districts which belonged to Brandenburg until 1869 and were 
then separated from it (Osterburg, Stendal and Gardelegen in Saxony, 
Sclievelbein, Dranburg, Saatzig and Regenwald in Pomerania, and Griinberg 
in Silesia), 

The number of commoner landowners belonging to this institute is, 
according to the statistical data of 1911, 83,125 — tliat is 69.476 in the whole 
territory of Brandenburg, and 13,649 in Saxony, Pomerania and Silesia, 

The following table gives some other noteworthy statistical data — 
as to the number of properties mortgaged and as to the total debt seemed 
by mortgages from 1875 to IQ12. 


Number of Mortga^^ed Det>t seaired by Mortgages. 
Year Properties Marib» 

i «75 22 739.950 

1880 93 3,694,600 

1885 1.377 30,144,800 

^^90 4 »I 95 74,274,300 

1895 6,649 105,672,900 

1900 9.007 130,972,350 

I 9<>5 9-931 141,729,150 

X910 10,375 142,072,800 

1912 10,444 146,202,400 


(i) I hectare ~ 2 47 acres 
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The figures of this table show that both the number of mortgaged 
properties and the sum of the mortgage debt increased continuously from 
1875 to 1912. 

On the other hand the average amount of a debt secured by a mortgage 
diminished continuoUvSly in the same period, in contrast to the phenomenon 
noticed in the case of the first institution with which we dealt. The fact is 
clearly shown by the tollowing table : 


Year 

Average Amount 
of a Debt secured by 
a Mortgage 

Marks 

Year 

Average Amoimt 
of a Debt secured by 
a Mortgage 

Marte 

1875 

33.634 

1900 

i 4 » 54 i 

1880 

30.727 

1905 

14^272 

1885 

21,892 

1910 

13,820 

1890 

17.765 

1912 

13.999 

t 89<5 

15.893 



The 

rate of interest on mortgage titles is 3, 

3 ^2 or 4 per cent., as is 


shown by the following figures which refer to 1912 * 

Mortg{igt Uitlcb 

Marks Rate of interest 


26,090 300 
116,008,850 
4^103.250 


3 per cent 

3 V2 

4 per cent 


Until 1875 mortgage titles at 4, 4 and 5 per cent were current Those 
at 5 per cent were converted in 1880, those at 4 per cent, in 1885, and 
finally those at 4 per cent in 1895 From 1895 to 1911 only titles at 3 and 
3 V2 were in circulation, but in 1912 titles at 4 per cent, were again 

issued 


UNITIU) STATES 

Thompson (C W ) FACTORS AFFECTING INTEREST RATES ANI 3 OTHER CHARGES 
ON SHORT. TIME Farm EOANS, pp 12, pis. 2 U S Dept Agr Bill 409(19x6) 


Among the factors discussed are the natural conditions affecting agri- 
culture, the distance of farms from financial centres, the character of the 
borrowers, the methods and character of the farming, and the character- 
istics of loans and the relation of the fanner to the lending agency. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

THIv SCOTTTvSH LA\I) CX)URT TN 1915 (i) 


OPFICIAI, SOUROl 

Riport by Tin scurri'^H Court as to their 1 Proceedings tmdti the Smain^indhoklcrs 

(vSeotland) Acts r8‘^6 to 1911, 1 and 2 Geo v Cap 49, for the year from ist January 
to 31st Uteembre 1915 


§ r ScojTivSH Systems ok L\ni) Tenuki 

The systems ot hind teiiine in Scotland may be classihed under tour 
main headings 

({) The cyojtcr tenure, - A typical crofter’s holding consists of a small 
extent ot aiable land on which aie a cottage and other buildings provided 
by the crofter himself or one of his predecessoi s, and of a right of 
common in mountain and heath grazing lands. Crofter holdings aic 
found in tlie Northern and Western Highlands and Islands, and mainly in 
the so-calle('> “ crofting counties ” which are Argyll, Caithness, Inverness, 
CIrkney, Ross and Cromarty, vShetland and Sutherland. These counties 
extend over 14000 sqviare miles or nearly half the total area of Scotland, 
but they included in 1912 only 15 per cent, of the cultivated land of the 
countiy d'heir larger part is untilled moorland. 

In 1<)I2 the average area of land attached to a liolding in the crofting 
counties was 24 acres But in some districts, especially in the island of 
Lewis, this average was not nearly reached 

Befoie the Crofters’ Holdings Act ot 1886 and succeeding legislation 
a crofter held Ihs land only from yeai to year. The landlord had unre- 
stricted power at each year’s end either to evict him or to raise his rent. The 
crofter who imiiroved his holding was therefore first in doubt as to whether 
he would be able enjoy the effect of his improvements, and secondly in fear 
that their most immediate effetd would be the increase of his rent. 

(i) Cf in our issue for February 1914, p, 103, « Small Holdings in Scotland and the 
of Recent E^^gislation regaiding them », and In our issue for September 1915, p. 85 
« Proposals for Keform in Scotland ». 
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The nineteenth century saw wholesale evictions of crofters by landlords, 
to provide land for large sheepfarms and to provide deer-forests. A re- 
sultant agrarian crisis caused the Crofters' Holdings Act of 1886 and the 
whole question of agrarian conditions in Scotland has since been raised. 

h) The small tenant's tenure. — The holders of land classified by the 
Small lyandholders' Act of igii as'" statutory tenants " are distinguished from 
the crofters in that their landlords have paid for the whole or the greater 
part of their buildings and in that they do not enjoy rights of common. By 
far the greater number of Scottish small holdings outside the crofting counties 
are under this fonn of tenure. like tire crofts they were at one time tending 
to disappear ; for from the eighteenth century onwards tliey were merged by 
their landlords into large farms, both arable and jrastoral, or sacrificed in 
order to make grouse moors and deer lorests. 

Tenants of small holdings of both ty})es in Scotland usually practice 
some industry other than farming. In the north they are fishermen ; 
they or rather their w'dmen folk make tweed from their wool, and -- especially 
in Shetland — knit it. In the Orkneys and the Hebrides they burn kelp. In 
the south they often follow a trade and those of them who are near large towns 
are sometimes market -gardeners. 

c) The large tenant's tenure. — Tliis fonn of tenure, found chiefly in 
Sotith and Ka.st Scotland, approximates to that general in England. The 
landlord's estate is divided into large farms which he lets to farmers on lease. 
The jjeculiarities wdiich distinguish these farms from the analogous English 
farms are outside the scope of this article. 

d) The tenure oj freehold large formers. - The “'bonnet lairds " of Scot- 
tland , who owned and farmed the hundred or couple of hundred acres on 
which stood their house, were still Jiumerous in the eighteenth centur}^ ; 
but the fortunes built up after the Union, and the ambition of fortunate vSeots- 
meii to become landholders on the English scale, were against tliem. Very 
many of their holdings are now leasehold farms on the estates of large pro- 
prietors. 


§ 2. CaXTSKS of AGRARIAN" REFORM. 

The agraiian reforms which have been attempted in Scotland during 
the last thirty years have had various causes. There were first the griev- 
ances of the crofters and other smallholders their insecurit}" of tenure and 
the disproportionate rents they sometimes had to pay — which eventually 
produced a public scandal and had the Act of 1886 as their immediate out- 
come. Secondly there was the fact that Scotland suffered from underfarin- 
ing. This was due in part to the general circumstance that tenants at one 
and the same time were entitled to no compensation for their improvements 
and had no security of tenure. What large farmer or smallholder would 
sink capital in land from which he might he e\dcted at the expiry of his lease 
or the end of the year, unless he at least knew that he could then claim some 
compensation for his unexliausted capital ? Other causes for undei farming 
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were the lack of capital Irom which both tenants and landlords suffered ; , 
and the lowered price of grain after the repeal of the corn laws which made 
arable land less profitable than pastureland. This is to leave out of account 
the almost ridiculously large rents which tenants have for many years been 
more and more willing to pay for shootings in Scotland during the autumn, 
and wliich have placed a premium on under-cultivation 

A third circumstance which has made Scotland a field for agrarian exper- 
iments is political The late of emigiation has increased alarmingly since 
the middle of last centi^ry, and the increase has been accentuated during 
the last decade, in which the contiary phenomenon has been produced in 
lingland and Ireland Emigrants are drawn from no pailicular district 
and from no particular class of the agricultuial population but from all 
alike. Between 1871 and 1911 the agricultuial population declined by 22 
per cent ; and between 1909 and 1911 the nnmboi of emigrants rose tiom 
33,368 to 61,328 It is true that Scotsmen have always been attracted to 
remote parts of the world and successful in them , but it is piobable that 
something might be done to arrest the tide of tluir emigration if further 
improvements were wrought in the agrarian conditions they eniov al home 


§ 5 Er<nsi\ii\i Riiorws 
a) R(f()}fns (general tn scope. 

The conditions of Scottish farming leases in geneial have been mainly 
modified by the Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Act of r88^^, amended and 
completed in 1908. It was provided at the latter date that tenants, and 
in particular market gaideners, should havt compensation for their improve- 
ments, and com])ensaliou foi damage done by game ami for '' unreason- 
able distuibance'' duelo alaiidlotd siefusalto renew their occujiancy They 
received moreovei the right to bequeathe the remainder oKi lease and 
grcatei freedom as to theii system of crops 

b) Reforms having parhcular reference to small holdings 

The grievances of crofters and small tenants weie much alleviated by 
the Cl ( liters' IlolduigvS Act and the Small landholders Act The former, 
which was passed in 1886, applied only to crofts within the crofting counties 
rented at no more than £30 a year It jirovided that a crofter might not 
be lemoved from liis holding except for the bieach of certain statutory re- 
gulations It gave him the right to have his rent fixed fairly by a public 
authority ; and the right, if he gave up his bolding or weio removed from it, 
to receive compensation for his improve merits and those effected by mem- 
bers of his family who had held it before him The execution of the Act 
and the fixing of fair rents were entrusted to a specially cxnistituted body, 
the Crofters' Commission. 

Experience showed that there was a demand for more small holdings 
and that some of those in existence were too small for the needs of their 
tenants. In 1897 Congested Districts’ Board was established in Scotland 
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and its powers included liiat of fomiing new small holdings, either in co- 
operation with landlords or by buying land. 

The vSmall Landholders Act was passed in 1911. This extended the 
provisions of the Crofters’ Holdings Act so that they apply not only to the 
crofting counties but to all Scotland, and not only to crofters but also to 
all tenants of no more than 50 acres of land who pa^^ a rent of no more than 
£50 a year 

In the matter of executive the Crofters' Commission and the Congested 
Districts' Boaid were both superseded, their powers in relation to small 
holdings passing to the Board of Agriculture for Scotland and the Scottish 
Land Court. 

The Board of Agriculture* lias multifarious duties which include the pre- 
piiration of schemes for the consistution of new holdings and the enlarge- 
ment of existing holdings The action involved is taken i) by the landlord 
voluntarily, 2) by agi cement between the landlord and the board, 3) under a 
coiujuilsory oiclei fiom the Scottish Laud Court. 

The duties of the Scottish Land Court are t(.> accept or reject : 

1) Applications fiom the board for such compulsory orders ; 

2) Applications foi the determining of the status of existing holdings 
and the fixing of fair rents , 

3) Apjilications 1 elating to their othei powers over existing holdings. 

The court consists of five members appointed by the Crown on the recom- 
mendation of the Secretai v foi vScotland One member must be able to speak 
Gaelic. 


I Tirr Scoi timt Lvm> Co\ rt ix 

,1) I he I 01 niufutn of \ed S,naV Holdings and the hnlori^cnicnl of ihosr 
alread') t \ hv oidei of iJn ( onrL 

In conneciion with tins, a piincijial function of the Land Court, some 
sentences may be quoted from its re]>oitfor 1915. Under the vSmall Land- 
holders Act the initiation of all schemes for the constitution ot new small 
holdings and the enlargement of existing holdings de\olves iqion the Board 
of Agriculture for Scotland. All the pieliniinar}' negotiation is carried on 
between the board and the proprietor concerned The Land Court have 
nothing whatever to do with these matters The}^ have no i)ower to in- 
terfere with the selection ol the kind proposed to be taken, or to suggest that 
other land would be more suitable for the establishment of new^ holdings or 
for enlargements. Nor can thev deal wuth the financial or economic aspects of 
any of the schemes submitted for their consideration It is competent for t h<* 
board and the proprietors to agree on land schemes without calling in the 
assistance of the I/and Court at all. It is only when parti(\s have failed 
to come to an agreement that the board makes application to the Land 
Court 

The court issues its order if it decide, after due inquiry, to accept the 
board's application* Such order declares : 
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“ i) In respect of what land, if any, specified in the scheme, one or more 
holdings for new holders may respectively be constituted, and up to what 
date the power to constitute them otherwise than by agreement may be 
exercised , 

2) What IS the fair rent for each new lidding ; 

3) What land, if any, s])ecified in the scheme is to be excluded there- 
from , and 

“ 4) Whatever else may be necessary for the purpose of making the 
scheme effective, and of adjusting the rights of all parties interested in or 
affected b} the scheme 

From the lime the Act of 1911 come into force until the end of 1915 the 
court authorized altogether the constitution of 693 new holdings, including 
22,946 acies of aiable and 4,620 acres of pasture land, and 49,577 acres of 
common pasture The total rents fixed for these lioldings amount to £12,^ ^o 
a year, or an average of nearly £t8 each 

In 1915 scliemes were authorized for the constitution of 197 new hold 
iiigs , but at the sam(' time schemes foi 32 new holdings, authorized both in 
this and in previous A^ears, were abandoned mainly in consequence of the, 
serious liabilities incurred in connection with nrbitiations The new hold- 
ings in which tenants were actually registeied in 1915, as the outcome 
of schemes authorized in this and other yeais, mtmbcied 176 The\ wcr(‘ 
distributed as follows 



No of 

Are4i 


Coimtv 

Holdinjfs 







1 



ToliU Kent 


Arable 


Oiitriui 


Common Pasture 


1 

j 

s 

1 

55 

S 

1 


8 

1 

J 

____ ^ ^ 

\rgyll 

22 

-t' 

2,^31 

0 

Pi 

I 

0 

1 1 

u 

Pi 

3 

"o 

Pi 

24 

u 

< 

236 

Pi 

i 

0 

495 0 0 

Caithness . . 

3 

02 


15 

50 

•— 

1 1 

— 


— 

54 19 

Dumfries I 

Q 

300 

3 

21 

60 

2 

2 


— 

— 

315 0 0 

Haclclmgton 

29 

582 

2 

31 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

1,098 10 0 

Invernt«!s i 

79 

^.342 

3 

8 


— 

— 

18 206 

i 

16 

589 8 0 

Ktrkcudbriglit 

4 

152 

2 

32 

(>7 

1 

23 

— 

— 

- 

159 0 0 

I^tinark . . 

2 

256 

— 

33 

— 

— 

-- 



— 

80 0 0 

Perth. . 

M 

^>54 

2 

35 

Q2 

— 

20 

— 

— 

— 

580 10 0 

Ross nid Cromaity 

2 

i 123 

3 

6 



- 

— 


— 

40 0 0 

Uoxbuieh 

7 

200 

1 

18 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

^33 S 0 

Suthtrland 

5 

99 

— 

3 | 

— 

— 


4.371 

— 


57 4 0 

1 oU\] 

176 

7,727 

I 

1 

^5 

1,114 

— 

— 

23,093 

3 

16 

1 

3,703 5 1 


It will be seen that the largest number of new holdings were in the 
crofting counties Of those in Argyll seven w ere on the island of Mull, and all 
the 256 acres of common pasture mentioned in the table were appurtenant 
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to these and therefore also on the island. To the largest Mull holding I2 
acres of arable land pertained, to tlie others 5, 4, 3 or less. The fifteen new 
holdings on the Argyllshire mainland were more important, their arable 
land varying from 34 to 680 acres in extent. 

Of the Invernesshire new holdings 75, their arable land varying in area 
from 16 to 100 acres, were foimed on the island of South Uist. Each of the 
remaining four new holdingesin this county, those namely which were on the 
mainland, had from to 88 acies of arable land. A share of common pas- 
ture was assigned to eah Invernessshire holding, none of them^ having other 
pasture land. 

The far more valuable Perthshire land lay on the estates of Bread- 
albane and Inchmartine and was distributed in new holdings of approximately 
uniform size, the arable land of each being from 39 to 55 acres in area. 

We should notice finally the 29 holdings formed on the estate of Eli- 
bank in the lowland county of Haddington, probably the most fertile dis- 
trict in Scotland. These fall roughly into three classes, those consisting 
approximately of 5, to and 20 to 30 acres of arable land. One exceptional 
holding has 4() acres. Neither common nor other pasture attaches to any 
of theun. Their ])roximity to Edinburgh and some less towns renders them 
suitable places for intensive agriculture. It will be noticed that they are 
far moie highly rented than any of the other new holdings. 

As regards the enlargement of existing holdings the Land Court eflPected 
this between 1911 and 1916 in the case of 348 holdings, to wliichwere added 
altogether 2,838 acres of arable land, 536 acres of pasture land and 27,172 
acres of common ]jastuie. 

Schemes were authorized in 1915 for the enlargement of 61 holdings, all 
of which lay in the crofting counties where the e\il of holdings economically 
too small exists as it does not elsewhere in Scotland, d'he following table 
gives details as to the enlargements thus authorized : 



Nunibci 

of 




Extent 







County 









i Total Rent 

Knlarge- 

monts 

Arable or 
Arable 

Old 

Pasture 


Common Pasture 






s 

u 

f 

$ 

0 

d 

1 

jC 

0 

i 1 

S 1 

*0 

£ 

s 

d 



< 


(Xt 

•< 



< PS 

Pk I 




Argyll 

I i 

3 

2 

27 

123 

2 

37 

— 


10 

0 

0 

Caithness 

0 

1 

3 

9 

— 

— 

— .1 

— — 

— 

39 

13 

0 

Inverness 

21 

1 311 

2 

12 

17 

32 

— 

7,621 — 

- 

65 

5 

0 

Orkney 

II 

1 loy 

3 

9 

— 

— 

— 

793 — ■ 

— 

40 

9 

() 

Ross and Cromarty . 

22 

1 

I 

9 

— 

— 

— 

^.474 

— 

53 

2 

0 

Total . . . 

t)I 

1 600 

L 

— 

26 

1^0 

3 

37 

10,888 — 

— 

2 ()S 

9 

6 


Twenty-one schemes for the enlargement of holdings in Argyll, Inver- 
ness and Ross and Cromarty, authorized in 1915 and previous years, were 
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withdrawn in 1915 ; and land was actually assigned to enlarge ordy 12 
holdings, one in CaithnCvSS and the others in Argyll. 

I'he activity of the lyand Court in enlarging existing holdings may fairly 
be summed up as modifying the too great subdivision of land in the croft- 
ing counties. 

b) Registration of New Holdings and of Enlargements of Holdings 
formed by Agreement. 

It is a function of the Land Court to register the tenants selected by a 
landlord for the new holdings he forms, on land which has previously been 
otherwise occupied. vSix such new holdings were registered in I9i5» one in 
Argyllshire, the others in the south west and outside the crofting counties : 


Coutiiy 

Number 

of 

Holdings 

Arable 

Outrun 



I Acres Koods 

Poles 

Acres Roods Poles 

ArgyU . 

1 

38 

3 


49 — 16 

Ayr 

2 

31 


^9 

— — 

Wigtown 

3 

126 

3 

2 ! 

— - — — 


6 

196 

2 

35 

49 — — 


The Act of 1911 ])rohibits a landlord from reletting a small holding 
otherwise than as such, except with'the consent of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. If the landlord be unwilling to pay the compensation for improve- 
ments due to an outgoing tenant it is usual for him to find a new temmt 
who will pay the outgoing tenant the value of such improvements and who is 
registered by the Land Court as a landholder. Twenty-seven new tenants 
were so registered in 1915. 

In thirteen cases the Land Court registered enlargements of existing 
holdings effected by landlords by agreement. These were as follows. 
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Number 

Extent of Enlargement 

County 

of XSxietnig 
Holdings 

Arabic 

Outrun 1 

Township 

Pasture 



Acres Roods Poles 

Arces Roods Poles 

Acres 

Aberdeen 

I 

12 

— . 

— 

— 


— 



Argyll I 

I 

— 

— 

— 

12 

2 

38 

— 

Caithness 

4 

8 

2 

— 

6 

I 

37 

— 

Dumbarton 

I 

27 

2 

16 

— 

— 

-- 


Inverness. 

2 

I 

3 

— 

3 

1 

4 

— 

Ross and Cromarty . . . 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,000 



13 

49 

3 

16 

22 

I 

39 

3,000 


c) Modificaiwn of Rents. 

The work of the Land Court in connection with rents falls under two 
heads, that concerned with the crofters, called landholders by the Act 
of ic)ii, and that concerned with the statutory small tenants. 

The rents of the former had within the crofting counties been dealt 
with before 1911 by the Crofters' CommivSsion, but rents fixed by the 
commission are liable to revision at the end of every seven years. The 
following table summarizes the Land Court's revision of rents in T915, Such 
revision being, as will be seen, favourable to the crofter rather than the 
landlord : 


County 

Number 

of 

Holdings 

Old Rent 

First Fair Rejit 

Reduction 

by Second 

Fair Rent 

Fair Rent 

in 

i 

Percentage 

of 

Reduction 



£ 

s 

d 

£ 

s 


£ s : 

£ 

s 

d 


Argyll 

38 

398 

8 

0 

252 

2 

0 

— 

214 

9 

0 

14 934 

Caithness . . . . 

170 

1,794 

0 

5 

1,274 

2 

0 

201 13 0 

1,003 

8 

0 

21.246 

Inverness . . , . 

193 

1,571 

3 

6 

1,094 

17 

5 

■ 

871 

12 

8 

20.389 

Ross and Cromarty 

136 

1,018 

15 

10 

835 

I 

7 

21 9 0 

095 

8 

8 

16.722 

Shetland, . . . . 

49 

305 

8 

0 

222 

6 

8 

— — ; 

186 

12 

0 

16,071 

Sutherland. . , . 

8 

27 

17 

II 

32 

16 

0 


26 

6 

0 

19.817 


594 

\ , i 

5,115 

13 

8 

3,711 

5 

8 

223 2 0 

2.997 

l() 

4 

19.224 
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In 430 caseb the Land Court fixed the fair rent to be paid for crofts with 
which the Crofters’ Commission had not dealt, and in a considerable number 
of these cases arrears of rent wore cancelled 



Number 
of Holdings 1 






II 

Arrears 

Countv 

Old Rent 

New Rtnt 


II 

(^0 

1 

Total 

Amount 


Amount 
[Ordered to be 
paid 

I^erccn* 

tage 

can- 

celled 



£ i 


£ 


u 


£~“ r* 

J 

£ ^ 



Aberdeen 

21 

3^9 2 

8 


I 

0 

18 ^57 

— 




— 

ArgyU , . 


59 16 

(> 


15 

0 

>5 227 



— 


— 

Butt . . . 

5 

135 12 

4 

81 


0 

1<) 102 

22 7 

0 

— 


100 

Ciithutss 

152 

1,385 13 

7 

i,oyo 

1 5 

> 

20 850 

1 S 

0 

il / 

() 

}0 302 

Duinbartcni . . 

I 

10 0 

0 

() 

0 

0 

40 noo 



— 


J — 

lUgm . 

() 

41 0 

0 

2“- 





0 

20 0 

0 

()I 108 

Forfai . . 

2 

34 

0 

J() 

) 

0 

52 20 1 

— 


— 


— 

Invcnu ss 

14 

94 19 

5 

70 

1 

0 

r(, 7 -,(> 

So 


i ^ O) 

0 

5 , 75 i 

Kmuirdint 

J 

20 12 

0 

I 2 

10 

“l 

V 7/<> 

>2 }<> 

V 



100 

Orkney . 

S 

57 4 

0 

\(> 

18 


I S (,()(> 

— 

! 



— 

Berth 

2 

34 13 

7 

2 1 

10 


20 >5^ 

20 


20 0 

0 


Ross and Cioiiiai ty 

123 

1,050 2 

5 

791 

iS 

01 

2 1 ^0 V 

1,^70 J 

1 

71 

571 

si 

5 8,o0 ^ 

Shtikind , . . 

82 

423 5 

8H 

G 4 

10 

0 

2 \ hoq 

T 10 J 0 

si 

15 9 

0 

S8 88() 

Total 

430 

3,605 2 

oV* 

2 , 7*18 

0 


259 so 


1 

1,0 1 1 0 

2 

55 0 i 5 


Thus total rents were reduced by more than quarter, and more than 
lialf the aggregate sum of an ears was cancelled. The reductions of rent 
effected in the case of statutory small tenants were somewliat less drastic, 
existing conditions undei this form of tenure being on the whole more equi- 
table The following table gives details as to the 243 holdings of statutory 
small tenants for which the I^and Court fixed rents in 1915 * 



IHl SCOmsIl TAND COTTR1 


County 

Number 

of Holdmgb 

t*ld 

Rtnt 


New 

Rent 


Percentage 

of Deductio 



£ 


d 

£ 

s 

d 


Aberdeen 

95 

2,700 

9 

1 

2 127 

16 

0 

21 ^62 

Argyll 


2t) 

0 

0 

19 

IS 

0 

2^461 

Caithness 

5 ^ 

59^ 

2 

2 

5 M 

8 

0 

M 995 

Dumbarton 

I 

>5 

0 

<) 

^0 

0 

0 

I 1 iH 5 

Diunfrits 

- 

n 

0 

0 


10 

f) 

22 OQ3 

r Igin 

h 


1 

0 

C)() 

0 

0 

ib ^84 

nfc . 

- 

( 1 

0 

0 

5 ^ 

S 

0 

I2I oqS 

Inverntsb 

1 

70 


0 

92 

1 

0 

19 i5^ 

Kine udme 

s 


JO 

/ 

1 

15 

( 

24 749 

Kirkcudbiithl 


51 

5 

0 

1 ) 

M 

0 

19 Ml 

ly mark 

j 


10 

0 


0 

0 

l(> 5-7 

Orkne\ 

1 

\ 


( 

1 

1 1 

( 

4 / bT 9 

Perth 


( ( 

{) 

<) 

■)<^ 

JO 

0 

2M^1 

Renfrew 

1 

I i( 

( 

> 

S5 

0 

0 

22 -27 

Ross and Cromailj 

2 

< 1> 

I > 

1 I 

5 p> 

] 

S 

I - 55^^ 

Sh(tl int! 

2 

17 ) 

S 

0 

1 Ml 

) 

0 

22 9 ^:, 

Tot il 


5 ,- 

IS 

) 

1,191 

It 

0 

20 oS'^ 


It should be noted that the I^and Court has no power to cancel any 
aireais of rent in the case of statutory small tenants as it has m that of crof- 
ters hVen as regards the latter it may not deal with any arreais of a rent 
fixed as a fan rent either by itself or by the Crofters' Commission 

d) J ixinq Amoanl of Conipi motion due to ootf^oin^ tenants 

In this connection there is anothei limitation of the competcnc> of 
the Land Court It can fix the amount of compensation due by a landlord 
for permanent improvements to the crofter who renounces Ins tenancy, but 
the sum thus due to a statutory small tenant in the same circumstances is 
fixed by an arbiter. In 1915 the court made 28 awards to conpiensation 
to landholdeis ' 
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County 

Niimbtr 
of landholdtrs 
foi 

whom Compensation 
was fixed 

Amoilut claimed 

by 

I^andholdcrs 

Amount awarded 
by 

lyand Court 



£ 


V 

£ 

ar 

d 

Aberdeen 

> 


S 

0 

124 

TO 

0 

Caithness 

i 5 


2 

1 I 

955 

10 

0 

Invcmebs 


313 

j() 

<) 

12 , 

0 

0 

Ross or Croniarty 

(.) H 

ho > 

0 

Jo(l) 

400 

0 

0 

SulherLmd 

I 


0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

Tot i \ 


i/)()r 

14 

6 

I, 20 

0 

0 


(i) Iti two cohcs the amounts claiucd wcie not stated 


e) (irants of I ecu t io Holdings 

The Crofters' Act of 1886 foibatk that a ctofter sliould ‘ execute any 
deed purporting to assign his tenant \ ' This create il a hardslup lor trof 
ters disabled bv age or iiifirmit> , and the Act ot i()ii thcicforc ruled that a 
landholdci whom illness old age 01 inhrniit} h ul rendered unfit for uoik 
might a])ph to tlie band Couit lor lea\e to assign lus holding to a int nibc r of 
his family, or an\ person who would lading luaiei hens succeed him it 
he died intestate 

In 1914 the court granted leave to assign their holdings to sixt'v apph 
cants in the ci of ting counties and none outside them 

/) T of the U ur 

The Wai affected the ivork oi the Laud Court in several wa\s In I he 
first place the numbers of its staff were con^dtrabl^ ledueed 

In the second })lace the cxtiaordmaic response made by Scotland to 
the call foi recruits for the ann> and the naw caused the absence of the 
large majorit> of the younger crofters and statuloiy small tenants The 
case may be instanecd ot 2 Z\ acris of the iaim of Aigmsh on the Lewis, 
On which are thirty-two holdings from these 53 men went to ]oin the 
colours The natural result ol volunteenng on this scale was a gieat reduc- 
tion in the number of applications which came be foie the I^and Court ^flie 
numbers of the landlords and factors and of the law agents they employ 
- ot all those with wliom the Laud Court ustnillv does business - were pro- 
portionately reduced 

Anothei cause foi a h ssening of the court's business was the deflection 
of pubhc nionev fiom agranan objects to othcis more directly connected 
with the war The reduction of parliamentary grants tended to reduce the 
activities of the Board of Agriculture m the matter of piomoting schemes 
for the formation of new holdings and enlargement of existing holchngs, and 
thus to leduce the number of these schemes winch came before the I^and 
Court 
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INTERIOR COLONIZATION 
AND THE^PROGRESvS OE AGRICULTURE IN KOREA. 


OFFICIAl, vSOtJRCK ’ 

Annum, report on reforms and Progress in Chosen (Korea) 191^-1915, compiled by the 

Goverument-Gencral of Chosen, Keijo (Seoul), July i<)i6 

The question of interior colonization in Korea has already been studied 
in this Review (i), and we will therefore here merely complete, with the 
hel]) of the most recent official data, the information alreadj^ given. 

§ I. ArrRicui.TtTRAi, Crcdit. 

Agriculture is the piincipal occupation of Korea and emplo^^s 80 per 
cent, of the population. Agricultural products have a total value of nearly 
300,000,000 yen (2) and account for more than 80 per cent, of the total 
export trade. 

The problem of agricultural credit is therefore urgent. Such credit is 
afforded a) by the Agricultural and Industrial Banks, If) by the People's 
Bank Associations, and c) by the Oriental Development Company. 

The two former are organized under regulations dating, respectively, 
from iQob and 1907. Owing to changes in the general position these regu- 
lations were niodified in 1914. 

a) As^ruulinral and Industrial B(mks. — The new regulations recognize 
that these banks can discharge, as previoirsly, the functions of ordinary 
banks, in addition to their main functions ; but require them gradually to 
confine their activity to the latter, by extending banking facilities more and 
more to agricultural and industrial enterprises in that they furnish funds to 
these on easier terms The banks are especially authorized to deal with tem- 
porary loans, exchange bills, documentary bills and warrants for products 
obtained in the peninsula. In order to acquire funds for these operations 
the banks are however authorized to make temporary loans and receive ordin- 
al*}^ deposits, apart from the funds provided for long-term loans for agricul- 
tural and industrial undertakings. They are also authorized to enter into 
close connection vcith the banking department of the Oriental Develo])ment 
Company, so that the latter may fuiuish larger working binds to them. To 
a certain extent they can act as the company's agents, much as People's 
Bank Associations act as agents to themselves. The Agricultural and 

(1) See Nos, 7,8 and 9, year 1914, Initnot Colomzatwn tn Japan 

(2) I yen w 3. 0664 at par. 
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Industrial Banks were formerly authorized to issue debentures to the 
amount of five times their paid-up capital ; but the new regulations seek 
to safeguard their stability by imposisng greater restrictions on the issue of 
debentures, and the maximum amount of these may not now exceed the 
amount of long-term loans repayable in annual instalments, and they must 
be concelled as the loans are repaid. 

Thanks^to the new regulations and the gradual progress of industry aud^ 
agriculture the Agricultural and Industrial Banks have been able to furnish 
much larger funds to the enterprises they can support. Their business in 
1914 was howevei less good than in i<)i3 owing to the financial lull caused 
by the European war and the depression in the prices for rice The number 
of branch offices of the six banks passed from 36 in 1913 to 37 in 1914, the 
amount of the paid-up capital from i, .167, 945 yen to 1,469,890 yen, the 
amount of debentutes issued from 2,990,000 yen to 2,910,000 yen, the re- 
serve fund from 479,339 yen to 486,682 yen, the balance of the deposits from 
4,599,926 yen to 4 718,821 yen, the balance of the loans from 6,280,105 
yen to 8,028,558 yen, the balance of discounted bills from 5,303,517 yen 
to 3,526,090 yen and the profits fiom 215,649 yen to 125,409 yen 

The agricultural methods of the Korean peojde aie lathei elementary 
and loans for agricultural 01 industnal objects did not at fiist reach any con- 
siderable .imount Of late however, and especially since the annexation 
of Korea by Japan, an increasing demand has arisen lor funds for irriga- 
tion, works of civil engineering and other agricultural enterprises , ami loans 
made foi these purposes have therefore reached a considerable sum, as is 
shown 1)3^ the following table 


I oaiis to be lepaid 
b\ 

Annual Instalments 


Coaus to be repaid 
at Fixed Periods 


I Ari icultural i 


I Ildus 
. trial 
I ur poses j iJm-poses 


Agricultural Uulus 
I I trial 

I l-nrpos<3 ipuipows 


Ordinary 

Coaus 


1 B dance 
1 over 
I drawn 

, emnt 
Discbimted I 

Commtr 
I cial 
Purposes 




yen 

^en ^ 

ven 

\en 

yen 

ycu 1 

1008 


i7,o(H) 


7 , 7 t> 5 j 

1 

i, 594»9 59 | 

I,IU 2,251 




55 t >,495 

92,1 57 

40,882 

1,7 |o, 8 59 

5,457,^70 

57,77 5] 

fill , 

1 


S88,o^ 5 

221,714, 

578,856 

5,165,704 

5 , 505 , 5 i/| 

s 52 ,no| 

I 9 M 

1 , 0 C)C), <^oh 

0 50,788 

1 J 92,035 

I 592,9 52 

3,627,149 

3,526,090, 

518,226] 


Total 


The enormous increase in 1914 of agncultural loans, especially of those 
repayable at fixed periods, is remarkable 

b) People $ Bank A^^wciatiom — * These associations were fifvSt estab- 
lished in 1907 as auxiliary oigans to the Agricultural and Industrial Bank. 
They numbered 227 at the end of 1914 against 208 at the end of 1913, but 
their total membership was 60,322 at the former and 80^193 at the latter 
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dale. The reduction followed on the eliiiiiiiation of iindesiiablc members. 
At the end of 1014 the capital advanced b> the government wQvS 2,265,000 
yen ; that contributed by members 694,300 yen , the leseive funds amounted 
to 491,289 yen (396,331 yen at the end ol 1913) ; the balance of deposits to 
108,521 yen ; the balance of loans to 2,148.278 yen ; the profits to 43,433 
yen (91,684 yen in 1913) ; the amount of joint ]>urcliases to 96, 9^)7 yen 
(89.917 yen in 1913) ; that of consignment sales to 5f)3.532 yen (889.402 
yen in 1913); and the number of warehouses lent to the goveinment to 195. 

A Japanese manager of each association is appointed and ])aid by the 
government. 

The new regulations recognized the limited libility oi the associations 
and imposed upon each membt'r the obligation of si i engthening the ca])ital 
fund to the extent of ten yen a shaie ; and, in oidei I0 encouiage thrift in 
memliers, they authoiized the associations to leceiye their de])()sits. The 
membeishi}), hitheilo limited to Koiean taimers, was ()])ened to Ja])anes(‘ 
farmers 

c) 1 he Aciivdy oj ihc Oriental Dei clop ment Coniouny. — This company 
engages nmlei govcnnueiit jnotectioii 111 agiicnltnral and industrial iin- 
dertakiugs, It invites skilled farmers, selected ])y itselt, to immigrate 
and supplies tliem wuth nect‘ss<ir> funds, and thus it paitici]>ates in the de- 
velopment of the natural resouices of tlie ])eiiitisu]a The coiu])any’s ca- 
pital being 10,000,000 v‘n. State lands wdiich measured 10,037 8 cho (i) 
— w^ere tiausfeired to it in ]>a\ mciit lor ()0, 000 sh.iies v. lined at 3,000,000 yen 
taken u]) by the goveriimeiil 3 'hese Linds, a<l(le(l to tliose bought, lecLiim- 
ed or othei wise ac(iuired b\ thee<)mj>ain made its tot.il Linded ])jo]>ei*ty 
at tlie end ol I{)14 measure 70,143 cho - 46, (>42 cho oi Jjaddy land 18,753 
cho ol upland, 2,2(14 cho of loicsts and 2, j82 cho ol other land. The rents 
of this -jiiojicrt}" amounted to more than l .()00 ,ooo yen in 1913 

Up to the end of 1914 the eompam biought 2, ()5() immigrant families 
into Korea and rented to them altogethei 4,73 ] cho of cultivated land. The 
government gi anted joo.ooo yen anmialh to tlie company foi its engage- 
ment of Japanese immigrants 

A main blanch of its activity is the supply of the funds needed for ex- 
ploitation by settlers, farmers an<l otheis. In the fiscal year 1914 (1 Ajiril 
1914 to 31 March 1915) the total amount lent to laimers and others was 
7,570,000 yen, which was more by 1,360,000 yen than that lent in the ])re- 
vions year Of the total loans 3 220,000 >eu weie lent for agricultural 
purposes, 1,540,000 yen for jtublic entcrjmscs, 2,300,000 yen for debentures 
ivSsued by several Agricultural and Industrial Ikiuks, and 500,000 yen for 
other purposes. 

The followfing table shows the position of the company in 1913 and 1914 : 


(1) 1 cho == 2 uasa. 


6 * 
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Yeftt 

Reserve Fund 1 

1 

Debentures 1 
Issued 1 

Profits j 

Amount 
ol Dividends 

Pefcentage 

1 of Dividends 


yen I 

1 

yen 

[ ' 1 

1 yen 


lor i 1 

428,400 

1 9,3 50,000 

1 1,501,400 

() 9 o,ooo 

7.0 

1914 

511,000 

16 , 350,000 

1,047, « 4 i 

(>50,000 

6.5 


§ 2 (tROWTII ok AgRICULIURAK PKODlIcaiON 

The orgAuizilig energy ol Japan has given a strong impulse to the acti- 
vity ot Korea, Tlie fact is proved by the figures having regard to foreign 
trade, which increased in aniount from 39,207,031 yen (8,902,509 yen for 
exports and 30,304,522 jen for imports) in 1906 to 108,691,682 yen (exports 
;i|9,492,325 yen and im])orts 59,199,357 \en) If it be rememl>ered that 
— as we have said - - more than 80 per cent of the foreign trade is in agri- 
cultural products, the increase in agricultural ])roduction is seen to have 
been considerable 

The activity of the Oriental Development Comp<iny, the wise organiza- 
tion of small ciedit, technical ediicMtioii, the lormation of small farms, ex- 
penmental stations and nurseries lor mulberry and other trees, the forma- 
tioii of Water Utilization Associations (1), the holding of agricultuial exhi- 
bitions - all these elements liave contributed to the progress made Much 
however lemauis to be done lor at the end ol 191 4 onh about 13 pel cent 
of the land of the pemnsula was cultivated Measuies ha\'e therefoie been 
taken to extend the cultivated aiea Between T907 and the end of 1914, 
29,198 cho of vState waste land were gi anted to individuals or coiporate bodies. 

The following table shows the progiess made between 1910 and 1914 : 


Picxluct 


19x4 


Rice (i) 

Whe^U and barlc^ 

Btaiis 

Millet 

Cotton 

Cocoons 

Oittk . 


I 


I 

7,917,622 kokii (2) 

24)46,890 ) 

1 1,47 7^ kin (0 I 

I 5,9 5 1 koku I 
70 ^,84 f hea<l 


12,159,167 koku 
(>,001,859 » 

5,229,170 » 

5,212,46.^ » 

56,125,550 kin 
46,194 koku 
1,558,401 htad 


(1) In onltr to inipn)v< tht (juahty ol the exported rice, regulations issued in February 
1915 provided foi its inspection and subsequent classification 

(2) 1 koku o.()205 (puirici 
(5) I km 15^ lbs 


(i) There were at the end of 191.^ nine of these associations, of which seven had up to that 
date spent more than i,tH(),ooo yen, wlillc the area having a water supply had been increased 
by 10,407 cho 
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The governmetit has devoted particular attention to the protection of 
forests Jiirisdictory districts for forest protection have existed since 1912 
and there were forty-five of them in the different Korean provinces at the 
end of 1914 

No less an effort has been made in the dircc cion of afforestation The 
nurseries formed bv the cential or piovisioml go^ernmenls provided 
3>573»^37 seedlings of quenus soraia, pseudo acacia red pine, poplar 
{pyfamtddis) chestnut and other trees , and 14 570,000 of them as well as 
137 koku of seeds, 111 1914 

Afforestation is also undertake n b> private corporations or individuals 
Thus the Oriental Development Company "[danted z SOo 000 trees m the 
spring of 1914 

Finally an annual Arboiu I)a\ has been instituted and is duly cele- 
brated especitill} in the schools 

The following tid^k shows the proguss of afforest ition 


j>i I9i'> 


Mums of VlTorcst iliou 

Are i affoiestul 

Numix'r 

( f 1 rtts pi int( I 

An 1 iff( lesttd 

Nunibt 1 

ol 1 tees pKn ted 

By Cculi il Governmtut 

•) i 1 ch ) 

hy( ,< 00 

I S ^ cho 

1 i0o,OC) » 

By Ec)cil Govtminents 

— 

— 


j , 3 ^c>,uoo 

By Public Schools 


•— 


bio 000 

On Arbour D ly 


— 


Is Dffiwo 

By Private Imlividuals nnd 
Corporations 

|0| 

I )| 0 

j S,(>h( 

^9 


Thus in 1910 an arc i ot i 035 cho w is iffoicsled viith z 000 trees 
and in 1915 an area oi 20 05^ cho with ()i 582 000 trees In the whole pe 
nod 1910-1915 the afforested uea w is 69 761 eho and the number ol trees 
planted 235 351,000 



XOTICi'S Kl'LATIKG TG AfiRICUI/l'URAl, liCGNOMY IN GKN 1 *'RAL 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIKS 


AUSTRIA AND HUNI'.ARY. 


KEIFALIK (Dr F ) [RexieiunK'^ralh ilcr boMi hcrz JUa«dersverwstltunK] Ein uevicj aktueller 
VVcg der lyosung <ler bosnisrheii Agrarliage (A New Way to \olve the Agtartan Quisfton in 
Bosma) Wieuci Staatwis^., Stnrlien II Hand; •) uf Vienna and Eeiluig, 1916 

111 this book the author has aimed at contributing to the solution of 
an agrarian and economic problem in Bosnia, the problem namely of the 
km eh which is imxiortant because it is connected with the development and 
future of agriculture in this province but which is thorny because multiple 
difficulties are in the way of its solution. 

The name kmefi is given to the cultivators of the lands possessed by 
the agas who aie the great proprietors of the country. These lands are bur 
dened by a right of customary servdce, recognized by the law, in virtue of 
which a kmet can never be deprived of the land he renders fruitful by his 
labour, and is connected by certain obligations with the aga to whom the 
land belongs. There are thus in BovSnia and Herzegovina special jurisdictory 
relations between proprietors and cultivators of the land, and they date from 
a very ancient ])eriod. The legulation of these relations is no very easy 
task and has always jireoccupied the Austrian and Hungarian administra- 
tion. The realization of pertinent reforms wliich would solve the agrarian 
problem, with which the problem of the kmcti is intimately connected, has 
figured importantly ever since the early period oi occupation in the general 
economic and agrarian programme which Austria and Hungary have 
proposed to carr}’' out in the new territories. 

Dr. Teifalik has understood the importance of the matter at stake and 
has wished not only 1o facilitate its investigation, by the opportune and 
practical obscr\^ations which make his book useful and valuable, but also 
to render a practical service in that he advances a new solution of the agra- 
rian problem, especially as it concerns Bosnia In his three first chapters 
he attempts to show : 

a) That the feudal relations wliich have long existed in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina between the ag(4s and the kmcti represent an insurmountable 
obstacle to all improvement in agriculture, which has for this reason made 
no progress since the time of the Austrian and Hungarian occupation until 
to-day, in .sjiite of all the ameliorative measures evolved and applied by the 
new government. 

h) That all the essays of Austria and Hungar)^ to improve agricul- 
ture in the two annexed ])rovduces, including the last law of 1911 on the 
repurchase of lands, have had no results or hardly any, because they did 
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not in the first place provide for the regulation of the jurisdictory relations 
between the agas and the kmeti, that is between those who own the land and 
those who make it fructify by the labour of their hands. 

This assertion of an imdeniable fact gives the author a basis for his 
statement that the complex and difficult problem of the improvement of 
agriculture in Bosnia and Herzegovina can be solved in one way only, 
namely by seeking to reconcile the interests of the agas and the kmeti, 
by having recourse to more opportune and more practical reforms. 

Dr. Feifalik observes that the rights which the agas and the kmeti res- 
pectively claim on the same holding constitute a species of condominium 
which is injurious not only to these two classes of citizens, whose interests 
are in consequence continually opposed, but also to the future of agri- 
culture in the country. 

The author thinks however that in order to untie these feudal bonds 
and dissolve the jurisdictory relations, which now tmite the cultivators and 
owners of the soil in Bosnia and Herzegovina, the idea should be abandoned 
of granting to one or other of them the right to redemption from this servi- 
tude, which both, from the point of view of their opposing interests, consider 
particular!}" j^rejudicial to themselves For this idea Dr. Feifalik proposes 
to substitute another and more practical plan which ])roinises better results, 
that is the division ol evciy" holding between the owning aga and the culti- 
vating hneii. This division could not however be arbitrary it would have 
to be elTected under the juotection of the law and in accordance wdth cri- 
teria for .safeguarding, as equitabl}" and exactly as j)osbible, the interests 
of either j)art3" wdtli due regatd to their respective rights. 

The term ci/hc designates, when ap])lied to land, holdings of which the 
agas are jurisdictorily recognized to be owners and the kmeti to be cultiva- 
tors, that is holdings over wliich the two classes exercise theii respective 
rights, a condition which is tantamount to the existence of a s])ecies of 
condomimum. 

By the law of icjii the Austrian and Hungaiian government proposed 
to solve the agrarian problem in Bosnia and Herzegovina by a definite rup- 
ture of the jurisdictory and feudal relations which had existed from time 
immemorial l^etween the kmeti and the agas. But Dr. Feifalik thinks this 
measure inadequate to a really useful and juactical solution of this impor- 
tant problem, and he ])roposes that the government should instead support 
a diviwsion of the landed property between the two classes of persons 
interested in it, the agas and the kmeti. 

The author points out that the one difficulty which must be overcome 
before this proposal is applied if confficts of interests are not to be piovoked, 
that is if the respective rights of the agas and the kmeti are in no way to 
be injured, is the difficulty of finding what he calls the key to a just division 
of the land on the lines indicated, in other words a principle which will 
give a sure basis for determining, as exactl}^ as possible, what ])art of a 
given area of ciflic land, taken as a unit, should be assigned to the owning 
aga and what part to the cultivating kmet. 

The author states that if we admit for the moment th«it such a key 
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can effectively be found the logical consequence is that the aga and the kmeii 
would willingly accept the proposed reform and immediately come to an 
agreement for the sharing of the lands in which they claim rights. 

Basing liis argument on this consideration, Dr. P'eifalik goes on to qx- 
plain the procedure to be adopted for the establishment of the key-princi'’ 
pie of which we have spoken and w^hich is of capital importance to the so- 
lution of the problem in question. 

The better to define his ideas he supposes the particular case of a cifiic 
holding having an area of 6o dunum (i). He states that the various crops 
grown on land of thi^ area can bring in a gross revenue of 600 crowns (2), 
from which however the tax of the tithe has to be deducted. The remaining 
revenue is divided, one third going to the aga and two thirds to the kmeL 
The gross value of the products are thus vShared as follows : 

Cifiic Holding of 60 dunum. 

The tax of the tithe 60 

To the aga (V3) 180 

To the kmet 360 

Total . . . Ooo » 


crowns 

)) 


It should next be imagined that this holding of 60 dunum is not cifiic 
as was ])resumed when the lueceding figures were established, l^et the 
holding be supposed to be freely and abvSolutely owned b^^ the aga who 
grants it to a metayer. The author believes that the re\’enue to be 
derived from it iii such conditions, eveiything relevant to a contract of 
the soil being taken into cxinsi deration, is indicated by the following for- 
mula ' 

, , 600-60 

(i) = 270 crowns. 


Take another liy]x)thesis. Sn])])ose that the holding in (|Ucstion, 
while the loim of its tenure is still that of free pio])rietorship, has an area of 
only 4t) dunum {3). The revenue to be derived by the aga is then repre- 
sented as follows . 


(j) 


180 crowns. 


These formulae show that the revenue derived by the aga from cifiic 
land having an area of 60 dunum is equal to that of a holding of only 
40 dunum which he holds in free ownership. The ratio which should 
obtain between an aga*s .share and the whole area of any ciflu holding 
subjected to the jiroposed division, is therefore cxjiressed as follows: 

40 : 60 = 2 : 3 


(1) 60 dunum 136 <)()oo5 avres 

(2) I crown of j^old -- ioo.SoqGc/ at n^ir, 

(3) 40 dunum - 91 2667 acres 
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That is to say two thirds. It is therefore permissible to claim that 
the aga ought to be satisfied even if after the proposed division of his ciflic 
land not the whole two thirds of its area, to which he would have a right 
according to the preceding calculation, but a slightly less extent were as- 
signed to him, say three fiths of the total area. The author states that the 
aga would be inclined to relinquish this small part of his rights in conside- 
ration of the special advantage he would derive from the division of his ciflic 
land. He would indeed be enabled by the division, which would make him 
a free proprietor, to enianicipate himself from the numerous annoyances 
and difficulties which are often enough caused by the kmeii of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

To give an idea of them it is enough to say that a kmci who is ill dis- 
posed to his aga can wrong him in a ver^^ simple way, by neglecting, for 
iUvStance, the ordinary tilth ot a larger or smaller ])art of the c 7 //n' holding and 
employing it as pastureland for the raising of live stock. The cause of the loss 
which the aga thereby incurs is the fact that the latter has the right to take 
one sixth of the crojis of the land entrusted to his kmet but has no part what- 
ever in the profits of land left as pasturage oi in the profits of keeping live 
stock. And this is not the only method by which the kmef can cause annoy- 
ance. In such cases the law ceitainh gives the right to take out a penal ac- 
tion agaiiivst tlK‘ kmet but in practice this (‘xpedient is too little efficacious 
for the aga to count uiion its success. It is clear therefore that the author 
is logically justified in ])rophes>ing that the agen will receive the new agra- 
rian reform he projioses with favour. 

Anothei of his statements is justified also, tlie statement that every aga 
ought to be inclined to agree to the assignment to himself in free proprietor- 
ship of only three fiftlis of the total area of his ctfhc land, instead of the two 
thirds to which he would actiuilly have a right when the aforesaid division 
of the holding was made. 

We must add that an identical double prophecy can be made in the case 
of the kmeii. To prove this statement the author employs an argument 
like that used in the case of the agas. 

We have already had occasion to note that the kmet has a right to two 
thirds of the value of the products of a ciflic holding, after the amount of 
the tithe has been subtracted from such value. The profits accruing to 
the kynei from a holding of 6o dunum are therefore exiiressed by the 
following formula • 

(3) (bo0“6o) — 360 crowns 

Bet us now supjiose that a holding of only 40 dunum is ceded to the 
kmet in full ownershi]) The profits he will derive from it are expressed by 
the following formula : 

(4) (400-40) X 360 crowns. 

In other words, it may be deduced from fornuxlae (3) and (4) that when 
a given holding is divided two thirds of its total area will accrue to the kmet. 
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Therefore an aga will have, equally with his kmet, a right to two tliirds of 
the cifiic holding on which both have claims. Having established this cir- 
cumstance the author points out that the kmet might very well also, like 
the aga, content himself with three fifths of the holding instead of the two 
thirds which would fall to him in the manner described. The small loss 
he would thus sufter would be outweighed by a s])ecial advantage. For 
before the exemplified division of the ciflic holding of bo dunum he would be 
obliged to bear the expense of cultivating land of that extent; whereas 
after such division he would, as has already been explained, have a free 
proj)erty of an area of onl}^ 40 dunum and the costs of his farming would 
be pro])oTtionately diminished 

After all that h^vS been said it is easy to understand that the authoi has 
been ?ble to e^^tablish, on the basis of an exact principle, the following for- 
mula which gives the desired to a iust division ot lands between the 
aga and the knieti 

=‘/5 -f */. - I V 5 (I) 

This formula signifies, translated into ordinal > language. 1) that the 
area which (it her an aga 01 a kmei would have the right to hold in free 
proprietorship is represented b}^ thiee filths of the total area of a cifiic 
holding ; 2) that this holding should therefore receive an addition equal to 
one fifth of its area. 

The question therefoie arises - Who should furnish at the time of the 
division of a cifiic holding this missing fifth which is necevssary to equity ^ 
The au+hor answers unhesitatingly that it is the part of the State to in- 
tervene and ])rovidc the needed territory He affirms that such interven- 
tion is possible because the State ])osseses in Bosnia and Herzego\ina 
laige extents of land which now yield hardly any piofit. Such aie indeed 
the 571,635 hectares (2) which are irsed only lor the j)asturage of live stock 
and the other 212,700 hectares which are overgrown with woods and bush- 
es. The State is therefore fully able to provide the 94,346 hectares wliich 
would, according to the author, allow the projiosed agrarian refonn to be 
applied without injury to any ])rivate interests. 

The author adds that the reform should include the preservation of 
the emanicipated pjopeities from too great subdivision, especially those of 
them which would fall to aga^. The better to attain this end the agas and 
the kmeti should be encouraged to accept this second part of the projected 
reform by the grant of an amount of land somewhat in excess of that to 
wliich they really would have right. Therefore the author proposes that 

(1) It sliouUl be noted that the author in establisliingthis formula has not taken into account: 

a) that the value of the products belonging to the aga is a net value while that accruing 
to the kmet is a gross value ; 

b) tliat in speaking of the division of the products between the aga and the kmet the re* 
fcrence is to the principal products of the soil whereas the secondary products (of the vegetable 
garden, orchard etc), and the profits derived from stock raising accrue to the kmet only. 

(2) I hectare « 2.47 acres 
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the State should cede not only the 94,346 hectares already mentioned but 
double that area, namely 188,692 hectares, the value of which may be 
computed, according to the prices usually paid to the State by settlers 
acquiring land, as 2,075,612 crowns. 

The author then proposes that the application of the projected reform 
should not be obligatory but that the agas and the kmeii should have full 
liberty to accept or reject it. It is however his opinion that both will re- 
ceive it favourably, for th<‘ sim])le reason that the proposed division of lands 
will be useful to both. This rcvsult would, he says, be reached fai more easily if 
the State declared itself ready 1 o cede a part of its property to the agas and 
the kmeti on condition these were in their turn ready to accept the applica- 
tion of the agrarian reform in question at a given moment, that is to say be- 
fore the special laws called Balialik and Mezzas, which have reference to 
the cCvSsion of State lauds to the communes, were applied. 

This impulse given by the State would, I )r. Feifalik affirms, contribute to 
an unhesitating acceptance on the jiart of the agas and the kmeti of a reform 
which would be of general service. It would, as has already been said, 
be optional. But while Dr. Feifalik maintains the usefulness of leaving to 
the agas and the kmeii full liberty to accept or reject the proposed reform, 
he is of opim'on that there are exceptional cases in wliich the State would 
have to compel the division of the lands on the lines indicated, even hav- 
ing recourse^ sometimes to measurevS of force 

3 'hese cases are the following * 

1) When a minority among the kmeti depending on a single aga op- 
posed Iheir niajorit> who wished to accept the aforesaid proposed agrarian 
reform. The author maintains that in tins case the State should impose the 
aforesaid refoim 011 all the dissenting kmeii, especially if the lands culti- 
vated by the latter weie so sittiated in relation to those cultivated by the 
kmeti favouring the reform that they would be an obstacle to its application. 
It is the author’s opinion that in the case of an obstinate opjiosition on the 
part of these dissenting kmeti the State should compel them to migrate to 
other localities. 

2) The second exceptional case would occur in tlu* divstricts of Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina within the war zone. The author advises that the 
State should reserve the right w^ithin the war zone to render the ap^dica- 
tion of the agrarian refonn obligatory where there seemed to be a need 
for it and also to have recourse to coercive measures where, for example, 
there was question of expro])riation or other such action. 

Proceeding to consider the territorial distribution of the State’s landed 
property the author remarks that the State domain, although in general 
rich in land, is insufficient in the eight districts which border the Save. 
Where these districts ate concerned he proposes to compel the agas to cede 
the lands they }X)ssess in exchange for others lying in regions where the 
landed property of the domain is more considerable or even excessive. 
Should the agas in question oppose this plan the author pro])oses simply 
that the law relative to the repurchase of lands should be applied to thes^ 
districts, 
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Before concluding we must state that Dr. Feifalik's ideas and the reform 
he ])ro])osos, as resumed by us, refer especially to Bosnia. Since in Her- 
zegovina the jurisdictory relations between agas and kmeti are slightly 
different from what thc^y are in Bosnia, the author has wished to make the 
former province the subject of a special study in which he hopes to present 
his conclusions regarding it. 


AUSTRIA. 

AGRAR COMPASS. JAIIR- UNL) ADRKSSBUCH DKR OSTKRRiaCIIlSCHKN EAND^ 
WIRTSCTIAFT {Af>rar-Comf>ass. Year book and Diitctory of Austrian AgncuHun) Pub- 
lishefl by Rudoll Hand, \’ienna, 1016, pp. 1788 

There were already books like this one in Austria concerned with industry 
and commerce. The present volume fills a gap and supplies a need much felt 
not only by agriculturists but also by all interested in business, and is a po- 
tent aid to the general economy of the country. For in spite of the great pro- 
gress made by co-operation and the existence of other noteworthy insti- 
tutions, Austria hUvS lacked the means by which a complete idea of the mar- 
ket in a broad vsense can be formed, and the connection between consumers 
and producers has had a casual rather than a systematic character. This has 
been largely due to the fact that agiiculture has lacked the expedient which 
had long and successfully served industry The editors of A gray Compasb 
have made it their aim to understand and exjdain agricultural production in 
all its branches from the point of view of its ca]:)acity to enter into the move- 
ment of commerce. The new directory deals especially with those agri- 
culturists who bring onto the market a quantity of products considerable 
from the commercial point of view' The war prevented this collection 
of addresses from comprising those of the agriculturists of (halicia and 
Bukovina, in which countries ownership has undergone many and im- 
portant changes and modifications. 

The book gives the names and addresses of the owners of farms and 
forest holdings, and of their secondary establishments when these surpass 
an area fixed in accordance with the crops grown ; of the dairy farms — 
those producing milk and cheese and collective dairies — ; of agricultural 
unions for purchase, sale and stock-breeding and other co operative societies 
and corporations ; of distilleries, mills, industries for working with wood, 
sugar refineries, factories for making preserves and substitutes for coffee, 
and tobacco industries. 

Pages 1221 to 1268 are occupied by general statistics giving the data 
as to the agricultural, economic and forestal position in each State, that 
is with regard to agriculture, forestal economy, stock-breeding, the indus- 
tries for alcoholic drinks, mills, and the treatment and preparation of wood, 
sugar, preserves, coffee substitutes, and tobacco. 


RUGGERI ALFREDO, gerente responsabile 
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The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern- 
ments. Fifteen other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a government institution in wliich cachr country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall : 

(а) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, v^egetable and ani- 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(б) communicate the above information as soon as possible to 
those interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any jiart 
of the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies ; 

(t?) study questions concerning agricultuial co-operation, insur- 
ance, and credit from every point of view ; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congfesses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


BULGARIA. 

TIIK CKNTRAL C 0 - 0 PP;RAT 1 Vlv RANK OF BUT.GARI A. 


OT4nT'T> Ha 6 i..ira])(‘Kara icooiK'pjrniniia FaiiKa oa ro;j,iiiia (Re- 

I'ort of the Ctnital Co-opefuti^h Bank of Buh.ana ior 1914). Sophia loi'i. 


This bank was formed by tlie law of 17 December 1910 (old style) 
and became active on 18 Mai eh 1911. Jls offices are at vSoi)hia ; the branches 
of the National Bank and the Agricultural Bank serv^e as its represen- 
tatives and correspondents in other ])ar1s of the country. 

The Central Co-operativ<‘ Tkxnk of Bulgaria has the three following 
objects : 

1) It is the clearing-houst^ of the co- operati’^e associations, that is to 
say that such of them as dis])ose teinporaril}^ of abundant funds ])lacc these 
in the Central Bank which uses them for the ])urp«se of affording credit 
to the CO o])erativc associations which lack means. 

2 ) It grants long and short-term credit out of its own cajntal to 
co-operative associal ions. 

3) It ins])ects co o})erative associations. 

Its objects show that it is intended to discharge in relation to the co- 
operative societies functions ])Tevionsly exercised by the National Bank 
or the Agricultural Bank ; but since the b^^-laws of the two lattei have not 
changed, all three banks at ])resent exercise the same functions, although 
it is hoped that in the future those of the Central Co-operative Bank will 
be separated from those of the other two. 

In addition to these functions the Central Bank is charged on coni- 
inisvsion to perform certain services on behalf of the Institute of Insurance^, 
namely to receive premiums and pay insurance sums. 

According to the law (aiticle S, pages 9 and 10) the Central Co-opera- 
tive Bank is authorized to keep general stores and organize public sales 
and purchases on behalf of its members, but hitherto it has n(‘t availed it- 
self of this right. 
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The members of the Central Co-operative Bank are of two kinds : 
a) the National Bank and the Agricultural Bank are by the law (ar- 
ticle 3) obliged to pay a total contribution of 5,000,000 francs (2,500,000 
each) and are designated founder members ; 

h) the co-operative societies and their federations are authorized to 
have themselves registered as ordinary members, so long, of course, as they 
pay the subscriptions prescribed by the law. 

The co-operative societies are direct ordinary members if they register 
without the intervention of the district federations, indirect ordinary mem- 
bers if it is the federation to which they are affiliated which is registered. 
Co-operative societies belonging to a federation registered as an ordinary 
member, and therefore themselves indirect ordinary members, may not also 
be registered as direct ordinary members. 

Ordinary members are obliged to pa}^ subscriptions. If they are them- 
selves ordinaiy members co-o])erativc societies are obliged to subscribe for 
at least two shares of Too francs each, while a district federation is oldiged 
to subscribe for at least one share for each co-oj)erative society affiliated 
to itself. 

Besides its own ca])ital the Central Co-o]>erative Bank uses capital 
which it ])rocures 1) by receiving deposits, 2) by rediscounting its paper, and 
3) by issuing long-term bonds redeemable on drawing lots. The issues 
of bonds have to be covered not only by the bank’s credit but also in the 
])ro])ortion of to per cent, by the bonds fund. 

The bonds fund was formed by th(‘ founder mcm])ers and is fixed 
by the law at one million francs. 

'i'he Central Co-o]>eralive Ikink is suptTint ended by lh(‘ Ministry ol 
Id* nances. 

At the end of 1914 ^lie Central Co-operative Bank had in addition to 
its founder members, who are the National Bank and the Agricultural 
Bank, 644 ordinary nuanbers, namely: 


575 

^7 


24 

12 

3 

2 

I 


rural funds ; 
popular banks 
co-operative producers’ 

” consumers’ 

” limited liability credit 

purchase and sale 
stock-farming 


societies 


644 


A comj)arison with the figiir(\s of the j^receding year shows that the 
membership had increastxl by ninety-five. 

The business of the Central Bank from its foundation until the end of 
1914 is shown by the following tables : 
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Taiuj 1 Assr/s 



1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 


fr 

fr 


fr 

1) Current accounts on 5-> ear bonds 



2,203,910 67 

4,531,316.52^8,857,434 2t) 

2) Bills 

E656,729 57 

/1, 408,764 01 

3,474,102 62 2,778,789 85 

3) Current accounts beanni? interest 

4) Currents accounts without intc* 

509,190 88 

706,822 43 

2,469,687 98 

i,799,77f> 19 

rest (i) 

3,321,138 (>5 

355,3 37 «2 

224,11 5 88 

171,126 56 

Current leumnts eipciud on dc , 





jiosit of SI ite secuiities 


— 

6,62635 

14,923 87 

6) Pipii 1 

/) I/ians on pU lg< d arricultut il 

176, t20 01 

^15,009 89 

82,325 15 

11/)I7 :>3 

pi( lucts and m u bines 


~ 

50 000 00 

70,233 05 

8) E'lnp tenii loins . 

I 150 00 

ni,n 5 

59,128 S5 

3,273 85 

>) Secuntics pu iranteciiig ibsucs of 





bonds 

529,000 00 

52e9,000 00 

552 500 00 

552,500 00 

I ) Deposits to b( received 

11) Bills to I'C re cived by e<rr( 

— 

- 

— 

905,06 j I 2 

s]x>ndciits 

115 481 75 

1,75 ,147 -^5 

2 758,291 09 

446,0211 <)0 

1 >) liill on di j>osit 

1 loS,S 14 jS 

SO5 0 j' 

-,57s, I 7* 

■i,20),-75 ^5 

13) P utile ills not \(t made bj or 





din irv iiumlKis (e ipil d m t 
e die el up) 

1 

02,313 10 

56 lo 

i ) 45 

II, /y/ 


I 


(i) Unpaid up capital of touudtr members 


TaBI.L II - LlilhlUll s 


19*1 19^2 1911 T9T4 

Ir fr , Ir fr. 


1) Cfipital of the founder member'; 

2) Capital of the ordinarv members 

3) Reserve fund . 

4) Bonds fund 

5) Term deposits: 

a) capitalized interest 

b) non capitalized interest 

6) Deposits at sij^ht 

7) Deposits of bills . 


5.000. 000 00 5,000,0c o oo 5,000,000 00 5,000,000 00 

j 88,60000 111,70000 114,80000 120,00000 

— j — 10,41850 5 <, 048 o 5 

1.000. 000 00 I 000,000 00 1,010,448 50 1,056,948 05 

i I I 

I 73,79^-00 1,761,11055 2,^5 ^,561 26 2,711 637 60 
31,232 00 ^5 8]& H5 1,059 563 f W o{.5, >^8 55 

502 4^5 66 1,103,^04 55 2 128 8 pi ()S <,650,512 29 
13,290,2170310,805,329915,258,45300 1,603,455 37 
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Tabld hi. ~ Receipts and Expenditure 


1 

19H 1 

1912 

1913 

1914 

rxrENDlTTJUr. i 

fr 

1 

i 

tr 

1 1 

r 

fr 

I ’ — Section of cniht ' 1 

i) Silanes of emploNCcs 

82,09*) ^5 

109,485 64 

95,254 36 

149,591 48 

2) Compeusatiou to mtmbers of | 

the admlni-^stialue and supe- i 1 

niitendin}4 coutuil 

280.00 

260 00 

1,800 00 

3,113 80 

3) Dividends to menibon 

2. ‘>42 42 

13,462 51 

7,521 00 

27,^^1535 

Intenst on dcposit'^^ 

15,551 62 

68,420 59 

Ml, <>55 98 

^44,047 55 

5) Redemptions 

— 

103,527 91 

17,525 28 

21,351 16 

6) Dthci expenditurt 

2 ^, <■>57 56 

51,574 81 

101,891 03 

49,627 V) 

11 — S(t-lion of tu'iufancf 

i) StUriiKs of emplovu'S 

22,888 oj 

4 b 5 /Jc 76 

56,204 9C1 

105,87325 

2) Other expenses 

16,094 12 

13,675 64 

1 3,8()2 37 

26,170 83 

Ki IP Is 

l) JnUrtst on cuncut atconnts . 

27,028 51 

^ 54 Aif^ /4 

161 , 8^5 84 

/nS^083 p) 

2) Discf util of bills uid IxhkIs d 

vears 

0,oSj 3.. 

27,729 05 

25,880 10 

10 , 5^8 ^7 

p Inbrcst on loim bun loni^ 

6,6&o 17 

0,015 51 

5.046 U 


liuomt stcnutics (1) 

26, <=>82 I*-, 

26,582 05 

27,763.13 

74.055 33 

5) eornniissioiis nttivtd bj the 

institiib (f insnranct 

12,2p)05 

04,217 8| 

7 ^./ 3 o 14 

<>5,782 21 

0) Vaiirms receipts 

t5 1 80 

9,207 80 

1,61 ; 8gi 



(i) Coupoii*- r<*ttivtd 


As compared with the liusmcss of the ])Teceding years that of if)T \ shows 
a marked differeiK'e in the point of the cunent aecounts opened on five- 
ymr bonds This item incrctiscd during the second half of 1914 The 
bank’s debtors, who nMully ])ay tluir debts in antuniii, al1(*r the harvest, 
did not pay them in this year owing to tlie financial position brought about 
by the Kuropean w<u 


♦ 

♦ He 

At much the same time as the law n^garding the foundation of the Cen- 
tral Bank another was pass(‘d as to the insurance of agricultural products 
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and cattle (26 December 1910). By this l^w there w'ds created a State 
institute of insurance of which the financial management, namely the 
reception of premiums and payment of insurances, was by article 19 
entrusted to the Central Bank, which fonned for such purjmse a special 
section called the insurance section. 

Previously to this law, in the years from i8q6 to 1903, the insurance 
of agricultural products was effected b^^ the State itself in accordance with 
the law of 20 Deceitiber 1895. This insurance was com])ulsory in the case 
of all lands eNcej)ts ])raiTies, forests and tobacco plantations. The owners 
of the lands subject to insurance w^re obliged to pay, as insurance ])remiunis, 
a t.'LX ('qual to 5 per cent, of the land tax. On binds exenij^ted from the land 
tax a special and equivalent tax was paid. The fund formed by the 
insured was increased by State grants at the rate of 500,000 francs a year. 

If the prc'miunis paid by the insured and the State grants did not suf- 
fice to conqxmsate for all damages caused by hail the amount of tlu' indeiii- 
niti(\s was reduced. 

The working of this in,‘-titut(^ did not giv<' satisfactory results. The 
losses due to hail in the years fiom i8()(> to 1903 wvrv valued at qo, 275, 500 
irancs while the ])H'niiunis ■j)aid by landowners amounted onh^ to 7, 560, 370 
francs and the Stat(‘ giants to 4,000,000 francs. 

The indc'umities to be •[)aid W'ere theiefore reduced b}’ 75 ])cr cent, 
and the in.surc'd received only io.()3(),275 fiancs instead of 40,275,500 francs. 

The law^ of 1<S95 was repealed in 1904 ; and on 26 l)ecem])er 1910, 
after long study, the new law^ w^as ])assed as to the insurance of agricultural 
products against hail and the insurance of cattle. 

The ])rinciples of this law^ as regards insurance against hail are the 
following : 

The insurer is the State itself. The insurance is optional, every farmer 
having the*right either to insuie or not. The fund nec'ded for the ])ayment 
of indemnities is made up t)f ]>iemiums ])aid by the insured and State 
grants. The State pays into this fund once for all 1,000,000 francs as a 
foundation caintal, and also 500,000 fiancs a ^'car (article 12). The pre- 
miums to be ]>aid by the insured are fixed by a s])ccial commission compo.sed 
of vState cni])loyees and of the insured. They vary wdlli crops, the position 
of lands, yield, risks, etc. The 5 ear begins on r March and ends on 
28 or 2() February. Premiums may be jiaid \\\) to the end of Se]^tember. 

Premiums are fixed: when once they have been establishc'd at the be^ 
ginning of the year they cannot be increased or diminished. If the total 
amount of the premiums and the State’s annual grant exceeds that of the 
losses caused by hail the excess is appro]uiated to the reserv^e fund. If on 
the other hand this amount is insufficient to compensate the injured to the 
extent of at least 80 per cent, of their losses th(‘ needed sum is taken from 
the reser\^c fund, until this has been reduced by 50 ])er cent., w^Ikmi any 
further sum required is obtained as credit from the Agricultural Bank (ar- 
ticle 13). Such calls may not however be made u])on the Agricultural Bank 
if a debt previously contracted has not been extinguished. In ]x)int of fact 
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tlie institute of insurance has-tithcrto had sufiicient means of its own and 
has not therefore exercised this right. 

The insurance of cattle is quite different. It follows the princii>le of 
mutuality. Insurance societies have been formed in the villages, and the 
State merely acts as reinsurer (article 2). 

The insured pay their premiums to their society which pays one pei 
cent, of the sum insured to the State as a reinsurance premium. The in- 
surance fund is increased by the grants made by the State, namely 500,000 
francs once for all and 100,000 francs a year. 

The insurance year begins on 1 November and ends on 31 October 
(article rO) 

The insured are conqiensated for their lo.sses half by the State and half 
b}^ their respective societies, but the haft due from the societies is advanced 
to the insured by the State. 

If the compensation falling to be j^aid hy the State surpass the amount 
of the reinsurance premiums and the annual grant, the insurance societies 
aie obliged to pay a supplementary reinsurance premium to the State 
(article 8). Such ])ayinent is imide by the method of distribution. 

The Central Bank is res])onsible for the financial managenu'nt of this 
vsystem of insurance : it rect‘ives the reinsurance premiums and the State 
grants and pays the estimated amount of losses to the insured, taking 
commission of from 3 to 10 per cent. 

Tlic insurance business from 1911 to the end of 1914 is shown by the 
following table : 


Tabia*: IV. I to ante against [fail 


Year 

Total 

, number i 

1 of 

1 the insured 

1 

lusiured 

Premiums j 

Number ^ 
of cases of 

iRstiinntc 

Indemnities 


value 

paid 1 

loss 

of losses 

paid 


' ! 

(r ' 

I 

fr 


fr 

fr 

191 1 

■iW-H! 

1 

0,120,4* 0 

j 

134,864.00 

517 

1 

126,(^74 TO 

126,974.10 

1912 . . 

17.54*’ 

23 , 255,300 

630 , 77 ">. 7 ^>j 

2 , 52 / 

1,037,720.10^ 

1,0^7,720.10 

I9M. • 

25,020 

39,32'’,40o 

921,182 00 

3,99 B 

809,761 20' 

809,761.20 

191 

3 o, 3 i(>, 

37,101, 42*)! 

1,181,573,80 

6,2</2 

1 ,623,960.20 

1,623,960.20 


The business of is re])resented by the following table: 
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Tahee V. — Lands Insured against Hail. 



Area 

1 

' Value 1 

! 1 

1 

Area i 



1 

1 insured 

1 Premium paid i 

1 Indemnitv paid 


insured 

1 

1 1 

injured 

1 



hectares (i) 

1 ' 

1 1 

! fr , 

hectares j 

1 

fr 

Wheal 

68,699.11 

1 i 

1 18,633,490 

1 

1 

367,061 60 

3,893-53 ' 

^98,457.50 

Meslin . 

2,598.23 1 

1 630,890 ! 

17,813 — 

433-51 

25/»24.io 

Rye .... 

5.260.03 

1,063,460 1 

21,181. — ' 

210.30 ’ 

13,156.90 

Barley . . • • • , 

2 , 2 ^ 66.97 

2.782,740 1 

56,209.90 1 

440.68 ' 

27,128.10 

Oats . ! 

6,292.13 

1,128,970 ' 

25,920.90 1 

908.08 

44,1^2.70 

Maize. 

1 12,936.40 

2,810,950 

27 W 4 .IO 

687.50 

37,730.60 

Other eere<ils 

1 691.75 

218,210 

4,917.60 

29«.53 

1,820 80 

Haricot Ix'aiis . 

j .‘)T 7‘^4 

150,520 

3,225.20 

3787 

2,814.90 

Vetth 

' -2,134,48 

526,640 

11,741 -- 

I 5.).48 

8,128.40 

Other vegetal >lcs . 

1 245.60 

31,110 

757.20 

7-39 

‘ 133-10 

Colza, . . . 


166,290 

1 3»299 50 

17.95 

2,262.40 

Tobivcco. . . . 

j 248.18 

254,420 

, 16,733.40 

25.93 i 

6,945.80 

Other industrial plants 

' 102.40 

3 «. 38 o 

958 . 3 <' 

9.35 

2,129 4^^ 

Garden crops . . 

1 12757 

80,810 

1 3,995.50 

8.27 ' 

2,893.10 

Roses 

82.57 

88,760 

1,032.20 j 

— 

— 

Vines 

4.965.48 

8.243.190 1 

616,692.50 

1,746.46 ' 

1,135,345.50 

Natural and artifieial 


1 

j 1 

i 

1 


pndrics 

4 . 37-29 

1 7^,140 1 

550.20 

12 28 ’ 

1 

797.60 

Other cultivated l.inds 

277.08 

181,450 

3,575.7^^ 

21.31 1 

3,859.30 

Total . . . 

1 118,462.49 

1 

1 37,101,420 

1,183,420.- - 

8,652 52 

1,623,960 20 


(i) 1 iK'ct^re «« J.47 acres. 


Tabi,E VL — InsurmKc 0/ cattle. 


Number of insurance societies 3^ 

Number of members bzq 

Heads of cattle insured 2,332 

Value of insured cattle frs 385,157 

Number dead 54 

Indemnities paid )> 3.389.75 

Premiums fixed in advance » j,29().79 

Supplementary premiums » 7^.. 4.^ 
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TIIKNATl()NAl,lNSTITrTK()FCR]U)JT I'OR CC)-( )PlvRATl()N, TlUi 
INvSTlTUTlv OV CRlvDIT FOR C( ^-OIMA^ATI VU SOClKTIKvS AND 
THli NATIONAD IFANK ()]• ITAIvlAN RDRAR MINDS IN 


souRCivS : 

IsTTTUTO Nazionmx di Crkdito tcr LA cooi'LR \zioNi: Asm'int)lca ^rtiicialc oidiiuiria clci 
partt dpaiiti tcuiila in Roiiui il 50 inar/.o i<)iy Anno iurzo [National InsUHilc of Cndtl 
for Co-operation Oidinaiy ^mnal mcctine, of niemhm htUi at Ronii on Manh \<)\7 
vrd Vi at) Ronu , Casa tditnce it<iliana, ] 017 

IsTrm TO 1)1 CRRDiTo PER LE cooPJ'RATivi Uda/ioiii ( IhIcHk io aj)prf>vati dall’Asscni])k*a di pH 
ayioulsU del s Aprile i<^i7 XI f es<rci/io {fnstiinte of Credit foi i o opirativc 
Report and halanct-shect appiovcd ^>v tht 'ihuu holdii s' fHntiiiL, of s 4p*il Ji)i 7 > 1 Ih y‘ai) 
Milan, TipojTiafia dtdi opdai, 1017 

Banca Nazionai 1 Pn-LP Lasse Rttrvli Itaiixm Rt sikohIo pr t il H)iO 2" csercizio. R<la 
zioiic (Id Consiidio di aiiiiniiiRtiazioiK o del siiulati aIJ’assc ni]>l( a l-’UicitiIc ordinaria dii 
soci in Koina. i’' inat/o i<n7 {Nafional Uanh of Italian Rm at 1 xouU AciOunt rendered foy 
19P) znd yiar. Report of tin counul of admimdration and the accountants to the ordtftaiy 
general meeting of mcmher% in Rome 18 Maieh i(jii7) Romc,Rr('m Tip Tito^rafia V.Ferii, 

1917. 


In Italy the co-operative soecities ])rociire the credit necessary to their 
activity from various sources — iiopular banks, ordinary savings banks, 
federations of co-o])erative societies having banking functions, etc. 
and also from the three institutions s])ecially created for them named in 
the title of this article : the Istitiito Nazionale di Credifo per la Cooperazione, 
founded at Rome in 1913 by the free collaboration of the greatCvSt Italian 
institutions of credit and thrift, the Istitufo di Credifo per le Cooperative, 
founded at Milan in i()04 on th(' initiative of the Societd U manitaria , and 
the Banca Nazionale delle Casse Riirali Italiane, formed recently, in 1915. 
The reports lately published as to the activit}^ of these institutions in 1916 
allow an idea to be formed of their object and importance. 


§ T. The national institute of credit for co-operation. 

The Header will recall (i) that this institution was promoted by the 
Ministr)^ of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce in a special meeting which 
it held on 9 June 1913 jointly with the National Thrift Fund for the Inva- 


(i) For the origiti and oiganization t)f the Institute see our issue for December 191 
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lidity and Old of Workmen (i), the Milanese Istitnte of Credit for 
Co-operative Societies and a gronj) of ordinary savings and popidar banks. 
The National Institute of Credit became a moral person in virtue of a royal 
(Tecree of 15 August ic)i3 (no. ii.jo) and now has a capital of 8,200,000 
liras furnished by thitty-nine societies or establishments which it inclurles. 
Its object is to afford credit to the co-o])erative societies of various 
kind and their consortia, both being legally constituted. With such object 
it undertakes the following business . a) it discount‘> for co-o])erative 
societies and their consortia bills having two signatuies of qualified and 
solvent jxTsons ; h) in e'xceptional cases, ])reeautiou^ being taken by the 
council of administration, it makes dir(*ct advances to co-o]>erative societies 
on the bills they liar'e acce])ted ; c) it grants advances on bills for work, 
acce])ted bills, mandates of jniblic administrations and the credit they afford ; 
d) it grants loans and advances to co-operative institutions on the pledge 
of s( curities of known sal(‘ty or, in general, wdien the council of adminis- 
tration has establislK'd guarantees and taken precautions ; e) it makes re- 
coveiies and payments on behalf of the co-operative societies, the societies 
of mutual aid, dc. and serws them generally as a bank; /) it rediseouiits 
the liills ceded to it, o]x-ns current liability accounts, acce])ts deposits from 
co-o])erative societies and issues bonds bearing interest and maturing at 
fixed dat<‘S. 

On the 3otli of last IMaicli the ordinary general meeting of the societies 
belonging to the National Institute was held and tlu‘ re])ort of the coumdl 
of administration on the Institute's activity, in the year which had closed, 
in favour of the national co-o])er*itive movement w’as read. From this 
re-|)ort it is learnt that in spite of difticulti<‘s resultant on the state of war. 
which react in ])artieular 011 the labour organizations, the co-o])erative 
societies which liad relations in T(D() with tlc' Institute, either direcdly as 
clients or indirectly by means of the consortia of the federations they re- 
present, number i.ptb conquise 3)8(),558 members and owm a ca]>ital of 
27,qi7,62(j liras. Idnancial operations were es])e(dally concerned with the 
execution of works of jmblic utility, such as the const ruction of school build 
ings, a(}ueducts and loads, and with works of bemfieence and agriculture. 

Fast year the Institute acce])tcd for discount i pq-fT bilF for 
56, 885. 25b. 07 liras as against 12.582 bills for 42, 802, 7(18. 57 liras discounted 
in I(p5. The increase was therefore one of r,85() bills and 14,082, 487.50 
liras. 

If the variations in the situation month by month be n’garded, +he 
amount of busiiK'ss is seen to have followed an ascending line so that the 
})aper held on the 31st of last December amounted to 1 8,826,3 i4. 58 liras 
as against ii,83f),iio.57 liras at the end of the preceding year, giving <ui 
increase of 6,9c)0,223.()i liras or more than half. 

Of these bills 9,782 for a total amount of 44,()io,4()7.57 bras coiuern 
cessions of mandates ; 2,375 for 3,420,208.80 liras arc for conuiierci d ope 
rations ; 346 for 2.229,728.20 liras arc for direct loans ; 3OQ for 2, 083, 372. ()0 

( 2 ) Cd'.sa XarJonah (h Pui'idinza per l'i,n aluiild t la \ccLhiaia oftia'. 
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liras art‘ for direct loans with an agricultural privilege as to 4,218 hec- 
tares (1) of cultivated land ; and 1,569 for 4,541,478.90 liras have been 
ceded by intcTiiiediar^'’ institutions. 

The average amount of the bills was 3,-196 liras as against 3,417 liras 
in IQI5. 

The eredil was distributed as follows among the various forms »)f co- 
operatiem ; 


societies of pioduclion and laboui and their eon 

sortia liras 4 >,,150,140.35 

agriculture and their consortia. ... ” 2.263,848.59 

credit and intermediary institutions . ” 4,824,360. 5() 

consungdion and their consortia . . ” 1,841,416.61 

for building and institutions for pop- 
ular dwellings ” 3, 32(), 409.67 

of various kinds 1,476,080.26 

The distribution aceoiding to districts was as follows : 

North Italy 36,297,709.31 liras 

Central 18,667,811.22 

South 1,0^0735-54 


A ])r()gressive increase also affected the sum in hand, which in 191 () 
was 333,659,456.19 liras or 138,610,455.02 liras more than in 1915- The 
items of the interest-hearing current accounts, which likewise increased , 
were distrihiited as follows : receipts 21,743,720.53 liras in 1916 against 
4,482,449.60 liras in 1915 ; expendiiure 18,713,107.41 liras in 1916 against 
4,016,951.03 liras in 1915 ; and the surplus balance at the end of 1916 was 
therefore 3, .496, in. 69 liras. 

The activity of the various ofhees of ins})eetion which this Institute 
founded in many co-o])erative centres also has a special importance. The 
National Institute of Credit for Co-operation was indeed one of the first 
bodies in Italy to organize a service of ins]iectiou on just i)rinciples. Tor 
tliis etid it made s]>eeial offices charged to give tf) their client co o])erativ(' 
societies such aid in the matter ol administrative and book-keejnng tech- 
nique as they should need ; and to wet eh ov<‘r th<‘ course of th^^ co-(^]X'rativa" 
businesses and the development of the ]mblic works to which it gives 
financial helij. These offices work successfully at Rome, Idorence, Genoa, 
Bologna, Venice, Verona, etc. They are notably profitable both to the Insti- 
tute, which is enabled ])y tlieir assiduous vigilance to protect its credit as 
effectively as oossihle, and to the co-operative societies which in many cases 
when th(^ call came to the colours simply entrusted their administration and 
t€^chnical management to them. One of them is particularly worthy of mciu- 
tioriyiho: Ufficio di A ssisienza e Consulenza per Ic Cooperative Agricole which 


(i) I hect.'ire 


247 acrc=. 
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was recently created in the affiliated sociedy at Bologna in response to de- 
sires expressed at the National Congress of Agrarian Co-operative vSocieties, 
h( ld in Milan last December (i). This aims at regulating credit for agricul- 
tural cO“0-j)eration, which is destined, es[)ecially in North Italy, to have a 
great future when it has been completed and dinxled by such an organism 
^lS tliis office at Bologna ])roposes to become, one fitted assiduously and 
])erseveringly to watch over the technique and administration of the 
agricultural undertakings of the consortia. 

Penally this Institute’s balance-sheet of ji December i()i6, that namely 
for its third year, contained the following as its most important items : 
a) Among liabiliti(*s : subscribed capital 8,200,000 liras ; reserve (>^,953 
liras : fund for ins])ecting offices 10,716 liras; interest-bearing current ac- 
counts 3,496,111 liras ; bonds bearing interest at fixed dates 6,797 liras ; 
clients and ('orrespondents 3,625,981 liras; sinqde current accounts 341,191 
bias; rediscounted bibs 8,925,837 liras, h) Among assets : in hand 274,743 
bias ; paper 18,826,334 liras ; jmbbe bills belonging to the Institute 2, 156, (>51 
liras ; ]>alance of subscribed shares 1,840,000 liras ; banks and correspon- 
dents 2,()i)y,yyo liras. 

The 5"ear’s net ])rofits reaedie^d 296,728 liras, of which 63,645 bras weie 
a]j]iropri:ited to the reserve fund which was thus raised to a total of 128,598 
linis. 


§ 2. The institute of credit for co-operative sociimEs. 

'riiis Itistitute, oiganized in the form of a limited babilit}^ society, was 
founded as has b(‘en s.aicl, in 190 \ on the initiative of the Socicfci Umanitavia 
and with the collaboration of the greatest popular banks and som(‘ co-ope- 
Hitive societies. Its object is (article 3 of the by-Uuvs) 10 ‘‘take -jxirt in 
the development of co-o])erat ive societies of ])roelu('tion, labour, consuni])- 
lion and credit which ])rofit the labourers, enqdoyees, ])easants and me- 
Ao'ens and tho small labourer projirietors, facilitating the working of these 
'societies by tlie means of cr(‘dit To this end the Institute undertakes the 
lobowing business : a) it discounts for co-operative societic**- bills having two 
bgnatures, cheques, notes of ]>ledges, c(ni:ified notes of work, acce])ted bills, 
and mandates of ])ublic and ])rivate administrations known to be solvent ; 
^>) it grants loans or makes advances to co-operative societies on pledged 
securities or pledged credit or in return for the cession of mandatc^s of pub 
lie or ])rivate administrations ; c) it receives de])Osits of savings of not less 
1han 10 liras and pays interi‘st on them at the ratc‘ of 3 % ]K‘r cent, net ; 
i( receives dej)osits of sums on open current account at 2 cemt. net ; 

it issues interest-bearing bonds having fixed terms; audit makt^s reeo\aTies 
and ])aytnents on behalf of co-operative societies, etc. 

On 31 December 1916 its share capital was i,()24,30C) bras made up of 


(t) See our is-^ue for March iQi 7, paqe 30, 
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21,660 shares of 75 liras each distributed among 522 shareholders. On 
the same date the reserve fund amounted to 449,125 liras. 

During 1916 this Institute ehected 3,455 operations of credit with 
293 co-operative societies for a sum of 24,265,927.28 liras, distributtnl as 
follows : 


opcratioiih with ij(y co oj>. lit-- ol production an«) labour . liia'- i s,()/4,S‘).2.o ’ 
” ' 7S ” ” (^[- ('oustinipUon ... ” 3,173,40673 

136 ' " lo ” ” for populai jhwlHnii*^ ” 2,74 1 ,610. 7(; 

J 61 ” ” 10 ” ” of aj^TiculUitc ... " T,,6i,si'ioo 

560 " ” 6p ” of various kinds. . . ” 

.ilS') operations with 2<)3 coop, societies liras 2.1,265,^27 26 


The operations were of the following kinds: 

757 operations liras 1,307,143.02 discount of conunircial bills 

669 ” ” 6,Bi.j, 922 25 direel loans i^uaiantted by tlu ci'ssieni of niainlatfs of 

public adininistratw >11*- . 

28 () ” ” 8, 392,670 98 morttr.iue loans, 

1218 ” *’ 5,601,62783 aeUanexs in the form of loans 

6 ” ” cautionuiy deposits. 

5^6 ” ” 2, 051, 463. -o eiidoi'senunts, i;n,ir.ude< s. 

3455 operations liras 24.205,927 28 


These operations were geographically distributed as follows: 


Lf mil )ardy . 

655 operatiom \nlh 

4^0 c<> o'H‘rati\ c societies 

liras 

7,680,505 85 

rk'<lniont 

311 

sr 


2 ,() 54 , 621.27 

Lkuria 

3 *’ 

4 


^ d> 5 /. 7 J 5 Of) 

Emilia 


170 

” 

M 71,638 30 

Tii.se. til V 

1 

11 


1,151,460 99 

L?lliuni 

24 

h 


Jo 1 ,0 jO.OO 

Ollur distiicts 

40 

5 

” 

^45,645.87 


3155 opcralioti.s with 

203 CO operatis^e so icli(N 

liras 2 

j,26S9-J7-28 


Fnrtb^r on 31 December 1916 the fiduciary deposits reached the sum 
of 3,081,219.81 liras and the paper that of 1,491,714.61 liras. At the close 
of the year there was a net profit of 28,507.08 liras. 

Between i July 1904 and 31 December 1916 this Institute, the most 
ancient of the Italian institutions specially affording credit to co-operative 
societies, effected 37,002 credit operations for a total sum of 202,273,070 
liras. 
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§ 3. The NATIONAL BANK OF ITALIAN RURAL FUNDS. 

This bank was founded in the form of a co-operative limited liability 
society, its principal aim being ''to furnish aid to the rural funds and other 
co-operative societies which have the diffusion of credit among small agri- 
culturists as their object '' (i). Tile bank began work on 1 January 1915 
with a ca})ital of only 125,000 liras, but it had otherwivse and at a privileged 
rate largely insured the discount of its ])a])er at the Banca cV Italia and some 
flourishing co-operative banks. The amouni of its loans in 1915 — all of 
which had the form of short term bills for four or, exceptionally, six months 
— was 948, (S29 liras. In 1916 it was 2,640,410 liras, giving an increase of 
1,741,581 liras. 

The method of regulating the counse of business is simple. The bank 
knows how its adherent societies go on because the^^ are visited by its in- 
s])ector and bc'cause its manager is in touch with their management. The 
manager communicates to the bank’s managing body his personal impres- 
sions as to the soundness of the societies, and furth(‘T brings back with him 
from his tours a co])y of the reports on the ins])ection of societies and all 
acc(‘Ssory forms and notes. The bank’s management has sj)ecial archives 
among which (‘acfi agricultural society has or wall have a ])lace in w’hich to 
store its by daws, accounts, balance-sheets, reports, etc. On the basis of 
these docnuKait.s and the director’s re]>ort the bank's council of adminis- 
tration fixes the limits of the credit available for each agricultural societ)^ 
either for the discount of its pai)er or in the form of direct loans. This 
crc'dit is of course subject to periodic and extraordinary variations. 
Tile societies having such credit at their disposal need only send the bills 
in their portlolios or their non-acccptanc(‘S to the bank in order to receive 
the correspondent net sum, w^hich is sent in the form of cheques on the 
free banks of the Banca d' Italia, payable at sight and i.ssued b}^ the National 
Bank of Rural Ihuids. 

In i()i6 the savings deposits increased notably. They amounted at 
the end of 1915 to 49,955 b'ras and on 7,1 December iqiOto 425,327 liras. 

To conclude, the National liank of Italian Rural Irimds should be judged 
not only on what it has been able to accom])lish in such an exceptional 
l)eriod as that wdiich it is now' traversing, but also on what it hojxcs to ac- 
conqdish in normal times. Its beginnings allow g(X>d hopes to ])e enter- 
tained of its further activity. 


(i) l‘\)i its or^aiii/alion oui loi Juiu 10. 
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Tht most salient fact in the history of the Russian co-operative move- 
ment in tlu last two years is the formation of the Central Co-operative Union 
of Flax Gieiwtis which groups almost all the co-operative associations for 
the sale of flax in Ktiropean Russia. 

The exceptional importance of this co-operative organize ation depends 
on the fact that flax growing is one of the most notable branches of Russian 
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agriculture, linen fibre standing third among articles of export wliile corn 
and wood are first and second. 

Flax is grown altogether in twenty’«even ])rovinces and of late years 
its cultivation has tenrled to become more and more im]jortant. While 
in the five years from 1901 to 1905 the average area under flax was 1,017,677 
deciatines (i) in 1913 the area under flax was i, 09(^,842 decialines. The 
progressive increase in the area on which flax is gK)wn becomes more evi- 
dent if the data for the years from 1901 to 1913 be examined. 


Tapek I. — Progressive Increase of ihc Area under Flax 
from 1901 to 1913. 


Ytvtr 

Arc.i under 

FJax 

Utviatmes 
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Thousands 
of 
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by Decialine 
Thousands 
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T() 0 I-I()O 5 
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Kjoq . 
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I9TI .... 

j ,026.378 
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21.2 

1912 . - . . . . 

I •<> 30 , 3^>5 

,',.j,455.6(>o 


1013 
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As a])pears from this table the years 1900 and 1910 showed a suflicient- 
ly marked decrease in the area under flax which resulted iu tln^ red.uction 
of both tlie average and the total har^'est. The lack of an organization 
for the sale of linen fibre aggravated the situation, and the question actually 
arose as to whether it would not be ])rofjtable to supersede flax by more 
])rofitable crops. 

The zemstvos were the first to foster this branch of agriculture with 
every ])ossible care, and they hel])ed it by means of a series of measures. 
These were the following : 

1) The supply of flax growers with seed of tlie best (juality. a measure 
which in itself did much to increase production, for the grain of flax easily 
deteriorates iu districts not exmipietely ada])ted to this form of agriculture. 
Tlie zemstvos made a ])r()visiou every year iu the ]>e^t ])roducing districts 
and resold to growers iu other provinces. 

2) The cleansing of tlie seed which usmilly was n(d only mixed as 
legal ds quality but also was mixed with grass seed, to the detriment of the 
quality of the flax since strong w^as mingled with weak seed, and to the in- 
creasing of labour since it became iiecevssar}^ to weed out the grass from the 
growing crop several times over. 

3) The purchase of macliines and the teaching of modern techniciue 
in treating flax. 

4) A canqiaigii against the adulteration or falsification of the j)roduct. 

(1) 1 dcciatine — 2.6qK acres. 

(2) r pud ^ io lbs. 
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In a period of hardly a few years the activity of the zemstvos notably 
imi)r()ved flax growing. We must insist on this point in order that the full 
importance of the work of the CeiHral Union of Flax Growers may be under- 
stood. 

But if relatively much has been done to injprove flax growing hardly 
anything has on the other hand been done to improve trade in this product. 
This necessarily impeded progress in flax growing which largely depends on 
the foreign sale. The linen fibre produced in Ru.ssia re])resents 82.7 per 
cent, of the world's total yield, 6,042,000 out 7,843,000 quintals (i). vSo enor- 
mous a quantity cannot be absorbed even partially by Russian industry 
which d("als altogether with only 2,080,000 quintals of the fibre. The re- 
mainder — namely 67.6 per cent. — must be exported. Thus flax growing 
necessarily depends on the development of foreign trade. 

Until the Central Union of Flax Growers was organized trade in this 
product was much below the normal. The i)easant grower lo.st a sufficiently 
large part of his rightful profit to middlemen, and ofttai he was hardly able 
to cover the cost he had to inc'ur in treating the fibre. 

It was not until 1910 that various attem])ts were' first made in some di- 
vStricts to organize the .sale of flax rationall33 but as usual the}^ were iso- 
lated. Thus in the ]>rovince of Kmi.ssejsk in vSiberia the local administra- 
tive for interior colonization began to offer to villages ])roducing flax its 
help in selling the fibre. It advanced part of the price of the flax entrUvSted 
to it by the peasants, sent this to the factories, and ])aid the remainder of the 
price when pa^unent had been received from the factories. But the sum of 
which the administrative disposed for advance payments was too small — 
only 10,000 roubles (2) and therefore the percentage paid in advance was 
too low and it could not ap])ly its system largel}". Another experiment was 
made in the province of Jaroslav, where four agricultural co-operati\a' so- 
cieties united to organize foreign exporting, and there were yet other ex- 
periments in the province of Pskov and elsewlieri*. 

The ex])eriments which succeeded were based on the co-o])erativc prin- 
ciple. The co-operative societies of Villensk in the province oi Novgorod 
and those of Zukalovsk and Gorelsk in the ])rovmce of Jaroslav, which 
achievx‘(l a true commercial .success, dt'serve first mention. 

When the war broke out a grave crisis ensued which brought ruin to 
hundreds of thousands of peasant flax growers, vvJio had ])reviously exported 
about eighteen million ])uds of fibre a year. Thi situation was aggravat- 
cd because^ a defective harve.st was added to the ce.ssation of the export 
trade. 

The co-operative credit societies at once participated largely in the 
measures which tended to diminish the crisis. The fall .of prices which 
was feared was partly prevented by the very insufficienc}^ of the harve.st, 
and otherwise by guaranteed advances on deposited flax made by some 
zemstvos, and by some co-operative societies which in this had the help of 


(1) I*" quintal 320 lbs. 

(2) I rouble = about 25. i U, </, at par. 
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the Popular Bank of Moscow and above all of the Bank of the State 
which afforded them special credit. 

The influence of these advances on prices was felt immediately. Thus 
in Rjevsk in the province of ^^ite1)sk there was a rise from 25 to 52 roubles, 
while a less notable rise in Kovensk was of 25 per cent . 

The influx of flax into the depots naturally made the c()-oj)erators think 
of organizing the sale. A first action taken with regard to the home market 
did not succeed because Russian spinncis si lowed themselves the enemies of 
the co-operative movement. The only field remaining for the co-operative 
societies was therefore that of exportation. In order to organize this it 
was nec(^ssary to create a network of organizations, beginning with the local 
and district unions. 

On I June 1915 eight unions composed of 107 co-operative associa- 
tions had, already been formed : the union of Rjevsk had ^0 associations, 
that of Scliatzk 12, that of vSuschevsk ii, that of Volokolamsk 18, that of 
Kaschir 5, that of Tver 8, that of vSetarovsk C and that of Betejsk 7. 

A central organization which could unite these grouj^s was lacking. 
In April 1915, a memorable date in the history of the Russian co-operative 
movement, the commission for the preparation of the by-laws of the future 
Ceiitial Union of Flax Growers was founded at the council of the Congress 
of Representatives of the Linen Industry, an organization which unites grow- 
ers, traders and spinners in the defence of their common interests in the 
State, Tlie ('ommission was composed of re])resentatives of the Commit- 
tee of Rural Funds, the Popular Bank of Moscow and the co-operative asso- 
ciations and res()lv(^d ns follows regarding the basis of the new organization : 
“ It is the object of the Centml Co-o])erative Union of Flnx Growers to help 
the co-operative avssociations of flax growers to organize selling in the best 
conditions, and to buy for them seeds, manures and machines and organize 
more rationally the growth and the treatment of flax. Only co-operative 
credit vSocieties, cooperative agricultural societies and co-operative consu* 
mers’ societies concerned with the sale of flax may belong to the Central 
Union 

In order to become a member of this union every co-o]>erative society 
must pay an entrance fee of 10 roubles and buy at least one share of 50 rou- 
bles. Each society has only one vote and liability for the union’s business 
extends over all the property and capital of a member society. 

The Central Administration of Agriculture approved these by-laws on 
17 July 1915 and the new organization then became actha' immediately. 
At the outset the Central Co-operative Union was composed of 43 member 
co-operative associations, namely 6 district unions, 3 provincial agricul- 
tural societies and 34 other societies. On i May 1916 it united 163 organi- 
zations of which eleven were unions; and at the end of 1916 twenty- two 
unions comprised more than 400 associated co-operative societies composed 
of hundreds of thousands of flax growers in the flax producing districts of 
European Russia. 

All necessary aid to exporting was given by the Popular Bank of Mos- 
cow, which had already reached good results by an experiment in working 
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with the two district unions of Volokolamsk and Rjevsk which exported 
fibre to Great Britain. 

The time was unfavourable for the Central Union, for the closing of 
the ordinary roads of export, and the lack of transport in countries which 
now bad to be traversed, made its task more than difficult. Public opi- 
nion received the union's first measures sceptically. Many persons, both 
theoretical and practical co-operators, feared that so vSudden a start was 
premature and maintained that the co-operative system ought to be applied 
gradually. Their fears were unfounded. Thanks to its perfect organiza- 
tion the Central Union met with a success as rapid as unexpected in all the 
markets of the world. During one year of business it entered into solid 
relations with Great Britain, France and J apan ; established such with most 
of the large Russian factories ; formed for itself a large clientele ; and acquired 
an important position on the flax market. Further it entered. into rela- 
tions with the factory of the union of zemstvos, having a representative among 
the latter’s managers. Its representatives have likewise been admitted 
to the council of the Popular Bank of Moscow on which foreign business 
is transacted and to the government Council for Flax and Jute. 

In its first year, 1915-1916, the Central Union sold abroad 61,310 puds 
of linen fibre for a total sum of 700,684 roubles, distributed as follows : 


Tabef II — Fxport of Flax abroad by the Central ^ o-obcrative Union 

of Flax Growers. 


Countries of Export 


Fibre Exported 


— Puds 

Great Britain 54770 

France 6,000 

J apan . ... ... 540 


Total Value 
Roubles 

f), 268, 800 
63,000 
10,884 


On the home market business was done with twelve firms to which 
41,503 puds 39 flint (i) of linen fibre, of the total value of 465,909 roubles, 
were .sold. Most of this amount was icceived by the unions, wdth wdiom the 
Central Union proposes in the near future to deal exclusively, thus constrain- 
ing them to organize themselves. Further, the Central Union has orga- 
nized the provision of the army at lower prices than the dealers. 

In the same period 15,000 puds of seed were sold to make oil for a total 
sum of 27,682 roubles, and 72,586 puds of selected seed were bought for a 
total sum of 218,614 roubles. More than 10,500 deciatines were intended 
to be planted with this chosen seed winch was examined before its sale at 
the experimental station in Moscow. It was bought by the various orga- 
nizations in the following proportions; 32,789 puds (45 per cent.) by the 
co-operative imions, 22,030 puds (30 per cent.) by the zemstvos, and 
17,667 puds (25 per cent.) by the co-operative societies. During the first 


(l) I fuiit =- 1 11) 
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year, 1915-1916, the turnover was more than 1,500,000 roubles. It was 
possible to obtain these results in spite of the scepticism of the public and 
insufiicient propaganda, and in spite of the small number of truly expert 
co-operators within this sphere. 

It sliouidbenoted that the work of distributing the selected and in- 
spected seed is enormously important to flax growing. For the first time the 
exchange of seed among co-operative societies, without the intervention of 
dealers, has been organized. The zemstvos which began the distribution 
of selected seed were often obliged to have recourse to dealers, and were 
not seldom cheated, so that the loss of whole harvests in a given district 
res(ilted. As early as i<)i6 the inflitence of this work of the union was first 
felt, the good (pialit}' of the seed causing in many places harvests notably 
abo^'e the average. The Central Union was able to pay the peasants from 
one to three roubles a pud more than they had obtained in the market 
anf] yci to make a profit of 5,981 roubles. 

At the congress held at Moscow in Augirst 1916 it was resolved to in- 
crease the financial strength of the Central Union. The number of shares which 
shareholders must buy was therefore increased. Each co-operative union 
is now obliged to buy at least three shares, each co-operative credit society 
five shares, each provincial agricultural society ten,, and each consumers' 
and agricultural co-operative society two. The societies may not make ad- 
vances of funds. The Central Union retains 2 kopeks (1) per pud sold for 
costs of management atid to kopeks for the formation of an insurance 
fund. The relations of the Central Union with its member associations have 
been unified. From the second year onwards each co-operative associa- 
tion must ]ireseui to the Central Union data as to the quantity and quality 
of fibre, the market price, and the conditions of payment which it desires. 
Thus only will the Union consent to become active, and to regulate, as 
circumstances render necessary, ])rices and the fonns in which payment 
is made. 

Besides this commercial cnter|mse the Central Union exercises another 
no less important form of activity. In addition to its weekly bulletin it 
has published leaflets of propaganda and has furnished information as to 
the treatment of flax and the sale of products. For this object it has 
founded a s])eeial office to which an instructor and ten specialists belong. 

There is no doubt that in the near future, as soon as the idea of co-ope- 
ration has penetrated the masses, the inflow of flax into the co-operative 
depots will enormously increase. 

We have but to examine the development of this form of co-operation 
in the various districts of Russia, as shown by the good results of the first 
year, in order to find confirmation of the forecasts of the managers of the 
Central Union. 

Thus at Rybinsk the people are beginning to understand that it is 
the co-operative sale of flax whicli is the most profitable. The number of 
co-ox>erative associations which undertake in advance business guaranteed 


(i) I kopeck =*= about 14 
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by deposited flax increases constantly. On i December forty-six co-ope- 
rative credit societies and two volost funds in the union of Rybinsk did 
business in advance. On i December, before the operations had been com- 
pleted, 35,614 puds of a total value of 771,968 roubles had been deposited. 
P^urther the quality of the fibre, thanks to the work of the instnictors, 
improved sensibly. For this year the union of Rybinsk has anticipated 
500*, 000 puds of fibre. 

The Union's commercial success is great but the other work it has 
accomplished is even more important. 

Russian co-operation as concerned with flax has been obliged to un- 
dertake very complicated enterprise in order to solve its own problems. 
First among such undertakings is the campaign against the monopol}^ 
of the trade in flax by dealers with foreign countries. 

Before the war the exporting of flax was exploited by a small number 
of foreigners who held a sort of monopoly. They fixed prices. Conse- 
quently Russian dealers, instead of exporting on their own account, in 
the large majority of cases merely executed the orders of the foreign ex 
porters. 

During the war the British government entrusted to a firm the motio- 
poly of its purchases of flax in Riussia. The Russian government formed 
a special committee to regulate the sale of flax, and this committee trans- 
mitted to the Central Co-operative Union and the Russian vStock Com- 
pany for Trading in P^lax its exclusive right to sell fibre abroad. The two 
associations came to an agreement, in virtue of which the Central Union 
now seeks to solve the great problem of providing allied and neutral coun- 
tries. 

Altogether in one year of business the Central Co-operative Union 
of Flax Growers has been able to exercise activity of exceptional impor- 
tance : i) it has undertaken the defence of the interests of peasants ; 
2) it has largely eliminated middlemen from the flax market ; 3) it has not- 
ably weakened the domination of this market by foreign capital ; 4) it 
has organized the provision of growers with selected se*ed, manures and 
machines, establishing agreements for the regulation of the exchange of 
.seed among co-operative associations of flax growers, and agreements 
between its member co-operative a.ssociations and those of the Kustari 
for the purchase of machines ; 5) it has diffused knowledge as to agro- 
nomy and co-operation ; 6) it has defended and ])rotected flax growing 
in the zone of military operations (provinces of Pskov and Vitelsk); 7) it 
has furnished the information necessary to the organization of co-ope- 
rative selling and the treatment of products. 

Hitherto all this activity of the Central Co-operative Union of Flax 
Growers has not reached beyond European Russia. It is only now that 
the first isolated attempts at organizing the co-operative sale of flax are 
being made in Siberia. 

In Siberia flax growing is not very common, being responsible for 
only 7.8 per cent, of the world's total yield of flax. This figure represents, 
it is true, a crop far larger than that of France and Belgium taken toge- 
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ther, but only 11.9 per cent, of the total crop of Russia. The area on 
which flax is grown is small as compared with that under other crops. At 
Enisseisk it is only 0.8 per cent, of the cultivated area. In the province 
of the same name the yield of flax in 1914 was 90,000 puds of fibre and 
j6o,ooo puds of grain, having a total value of 500,000 roubles. In the 
province of Tomsk the harvest yielded 350.000 puds of fibre and 400,000 
puds of grain. Ihit tlie oruanization of co-operative sales has hardly 
begun, the chief ol)slacle to it Ijeitig the fact that no advances are 
granted. Only two atteui])ls in the latter direction were recorded last year. 
In the ju'ovince of Tomsk tlie ('o-operative credit society of Majliaiiisky 
could sell at high profit 100 ])uds deposited in its j^remises. In the 
province of f^nisseisk the co-operative society of Novoe vSelovskoe sold 
440 puds on wliich a ])rofit of 2.5 roubles a pud was realised. But the 
great mass of growers still sell at ridicolous prices, thus leaving to mid- 
dlemen an annual revenue of more than 1.320,000 roubles. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIA'ITON IN VARIOUS COUNTRIl'S. 


FRANCE. 

• 

THK COOPERATIVlv vSOCim'IKb I'OR Tlllv CUI/J'IV ATION OF AFiANDONFU) 
I.ANDS AND THI^^ RIXONSTRFCTION OF D1?STK0VF:D VII^FAF.ICS Coiiiplt', 
n ruhis dos stances do I’Acadcmic d’Aj^riculturc do France /'o;/s 0/ //a Muiing^ of iht 
Aiadtiny of Agncnliuie of }< lanci) Vol III, No 21 , Pans, 6 Jinu lui/ 

At the meeting of the Academy of Agriculture of France, held cm tlie 
6th of last June, M. Fouis Tardy gave precise data as to the activity exer- 
civSed by co-operative societies for the cultivation of abandoned lands, ])ar- 
ticularly in the department of Haute-Garomie. 

These co-operative societies are formed among all agriculturists who 
cede to a society the lands they can no longer cultivate owing to difficulties 
caused by the war. The object of the societies is the cultivatimi in com- 
mon of the properties and lands, their best utilization and the sale of their 
products under the direction of the departmental Committee for the Cul- 
tivation of Abandoned lands. 

The co-operative societies which have commivssioned this coiumittc'e 
to cultivate lands on their behalf now number seven in Haute Garonne. 
They group 155 members who contribute from 15 to 200 hectares (i) each, 
and 2,061 hectares in all. Their constitution is civil in form ; their dura- 
tion is limited to that of the war ; each is admini^^tered by an administra- 
tive council having at least three members elected by the general meeting 
and renewable every year. This council nominates its president wdio 
represents the society in all its civil and jurisdictory lelations. 

Every year in December a general meeting is held to which is submit- 
ted all the society's business in the past year, that is to say in the agricul- 
tural ^ear which begins on 1 November and ends on 31 October. 

The balance-sheet is inspected by the de])artmental coimniltee, and 
wheti it lias been adopted jirofits and losses are divided as follows. In the 
case of profits one half is distributed among all the members in the order 
of the priority of their admission while the other half constitutes a fund held 
in common by the society in question and others like it within the <lepart- 
ment. This fund covers losses on their business which certain of these so- 
cieties, showing a deficit, may have suffered ; and its balance is distriliuted 
among similar societies in the department, in thc‘ order of their importance, 
and within each one of them among the members in the order of the prio- 
rity of their admission. If the reserve funds are insufificient to cover the losses 


(i) I hectare " 2.47 acres 
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the excess is borne and is distributed according to the conditions fixed for 
the distribution of profits, that is to say in the order of the priority of the 
admission of members or lands brought under cultivation. The importance 
of the contribution of each mcanber of a society and the society as a whole 
is finally determined by the departmental committee. The general meet- 
ing decides whether it be necessary to make an inventory and a distribution 
at the end of every year or to unite several years in one inventory. 

The general council of Ilaute-Garonne granted to the Departmental 
Committee for the Cultivation of Abandoned Lands an advance of 30,000 
francs to alhm of immediate cultivation. Work was at once undertaken 
to save the \'iues wh(*re this was worth while and to do some spring sow- 
ing (of ]')otatoes, maize, buckwheat, beans, etc.). The necessar}^ seed was 
])ought and also sulphate of copper and sulphur, and forage and oats in 
order that tlie horses lent I)}' the military administration might be fed. The 
large infiuential landowners, who at first were inclined to hold back, 
V)ecaiue the most devoted partisans of the organization and contributed 
important ])roperties to it. 

In the spring of 1917, IJS hectares had thus been cultivated, In the 
autumn 1,000 further liectares will be ready to be sown with wheat, oats 
and barley. In 19x8, 2,220 hectares in this one department will have been 
brought under cultivation. During the two years the lands of mediocre 
fertility will be cleaned and made into pasturages. 

The anticipated expenditure in the two years was of 627,425 francs ; 
the anticipated receipts, as most carefully estimated, were 860,500 francs ; 
and this gave an anticipated ])U)fit of 233,075 francs. The departmental 
committee asked, in the name of the seven co-operative societies constituted, 
f(n a total advance on anticipated sales and receipts of 400,000 franc^^, from 
which sum each of tlie societies would receive from 35,000 to 100,000 francs. 

Tlie com])etcnt authority iec(*ived the a])plicalion favourably, giving 
tlic societies the benefit of article 6 of the law of 7 April 1917 which is as 
follows : “ Special advances ma\ be made for a maximum term of three 
years to the bodies contcm])lated by article 2 of the law (i. e. the depart- 
ments, communes, co-operative societies and associations for mechanical 
agriculture) from the fund for special advances to agricultural co-operative 
societies coj.tem])latevl by the b^w' of 29 December 1906 

The example set by Haute-Chironne has aroused the liveliest interest 
ajid the idea which lias there been so well followed is making progress in 
other departments. It is believed that co-operation wall give important 
help to the reco instruction of the invaded districts, notably in Aisne, Meur- 
the-et-Moselle, Meuse and Somme. 

The application of co-operation to the reconstruction of the zones de- 
vastated by the war has already been attempted in another form. A civil 
co-operative society for the reconstruction of the destroyed villages of Ohin- 
nes, Courdemanebes, Hucro} and Chatelraould has been founded in Marne. 
Only a few' scattered houses remained in this district. Today it has been 
cleared and reconstruction has begun. The society groups individual efforts 
and resources with a view to restoring the buildings injured or destroyed by 
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the war. Thus it ensures a greater economy in expenditure and the better 
utilization of the funds destined by the members for this building. The 
society provides for all possible technical, hygienic and aesthetic improve^ 
mentb, and by grouping the necessary funds gives a better guarantee to con- 
tractors. A perceptible economy can thus be realized in the purchase of 
materials and cost of laboiir. It may be added that without co-operative 
organization the transport of building material would have been impossible. 
The work is executed on behalf of individual members who must contribute 
the necessary funds in cash or realizable securities, or by assignments to the 
societies of indemnities due for war damages. A common fund is consti- 
tuted by charging one ])er cent, of the total costs of building to meet the 
society's expenses for all its members. Interesting model by-laws, which 
allow minors and the incompetent to profit by these societies, have been 
drawn up. 

It is thought that thCvSe co-operative societies for reconstruction will 
be multi j)lied and have a fairly important development, thanks to the im- 
mediate advances of indemnities for war losses, to meet urgent needs. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRhXANl) 


AN IRISH CO-OPKRATIVE SOCIETY FOR (ROWING WHEAT From Betti r Bunnes^ 
Vol. II, N" I)ul)lin May i<n 7 

Co-operative farming in an original form has been practised in 
Foynes, a small village in County Eimerick and on the Shannon. 

In the autumn of 1915, when the price of food was beginning to be 
felt severely by the workmen of the village, l^ord Monteagle suggested that 
they might form a society to grow wheat for the supply of their own wants. 
He undertook to rent to the vSociety a field of heavy corcass laud, seven 
statute acres in extent, at the rate of £2 an acre. In the first year* the 
constitution of tlie .society provided that it should have only twenty-eight 
members to be selected by Ford Monteagle ; for no more land was avail- 
able and it was desired that selected members should secure the success of 
the experiment and smooth the path to future development. After its 
first year the society was registered as a co-ox^erative society having ojien 
membershixi. 

The principal rules of the society, as it was first constituted, were 
that the price of each share should be 30s. — $s. being x:)ayable on allot- 
ment and 6d. a week for fifty weeks ; that shareholders more than four 
weeks in arrears in the payment of weekly instalments should be liable 
to suffer forfeiture of their shares ; that any forfeited shares should be al- 
located to new and suitable applicants who should pay their full value on 
the same terms as the original members ; that the society should be ad- 
ministered by a committee of seven members elected by the shareholders, 
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such committee to meet at least once a month and to call a general meet- 
ing of shareholders when they deemed it necessary. 

The amount realized on the allotment of shares was £7. All the 
seed had been sown on 6 November 1915. The seed used was 126 stone 
of White Standup '' and '' Garton's Victor — 18 stone to the statute 
acre — and cost eight guineas. Time for the land at is. 4d. a hundred- 
weight cost £1. i8s, Sd. Basic slag at £3. i6s. 6d. a ton cost six guineas. 
The labour, which might in other .societies have been carried out by the 
members themselves, was a heavy burden. Harrowing and sowing cost 
£10. 75. 3J ; the hire of a reaper and binder with extra men and horses 
£4. i8s. 6d ; rolling the wheat Ss. 6d., stocking £1. 2s. rod. ; and thresh- 
ing £8. 135. Sd. The society \s total expenditure was £58. 65. 3 IQf. 

The total yield of grain was 1,052 stone and the total yield of straw 
8 ton. 17 cwt. 2 qurs. 16 lbs. The grain was divided among the members, 
37 /4 stone to each. The straw w'as sold and realized about £ig.i25 ; 
while some damaged wheat, sold at bd. a stone, fetched 16s., and £2 was 
realized by letting the grazing. The sociefc^^'s total receipts were £64. 
8s, gd. Afler all expenses had been met each member received 37 V2 stone 
of wheat, and there wa^ a surplus of £6. 2.s. 5 d. wliich it was intended 
to reserve but which was divided among the members because the new 
constitution was about to be adopted. 

The example of this society ought to stimulate labourers and artisans 
in other parts of Ireland to imitation. It will not be easy to rent land at 
£2 an acre, but even had the Foynes Society paid a higher rent they 
would have made a profitable exj)eriment. 


NORWAY. 


TIIH AGRICUETXTRAE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. — a/ Co-opiiaiiic Bui- 
letin^ No, 2, loth year, Tyondoii, P'cbruary 1917, 

The Landusholdningssehkaperfics Faelleskjdb, the central co-opera- 
tive agricultural association of Norway for collective purchase, began work 
only in 1896 ; although the joint purchase of artificial manure and fodder 
was undertaken by individual farmers' societies in the country’' as early as 
1890. The central association developed rapidly, its turnover increasing 
from 411,980 crowns (i) in 1897-1898 to 14,292,077 crowns in 1915-1916. 
At first it confined itself to supplying manure and fodder ; but before long 
it also undertook the supply of seeds, machinery, agricultural implements, 
iron wire, hedge-poles, petroleum and other articles. It set up a seed- 
cleaning department, a mill at Kambo and a machinery department, and 
in 1906 it built its first warehouse which was soon followed by several 
others, 

(i) 1 crown of gold :«=- i .01125 at par. 
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In 1913 it acquired for 50,000 crowns a large site at Sorengenr and on 
this erected large warehouses and cranes and established railway communi- 
cations. The mill at Kambo has, in addition to elevators and bridges, a 
silo capable of holding 60,000 tons of corn. Housing accomodation is pro- 
vided for officials and employees. 

In 1911 the Association for Norway' Welfare together with various 
agricultural co-operative societies built at Christiana the Farmers' 
House ", in order to provide agricultural institutes with good and commo- 
dious premises at the lowest possible prices. The Faclleskjdb has its offi- 
ces in the Farmers' House " and holds the majority of shares in it. 

It vsupports the Association for Norway's Welfare, wliich promotes 
the co-operative idea, bearing half the expenses of its two legal advisers ; 
and it took a prominent part in establishing co-operative butchery. 

The Faclleskjdb comprises 789 agricultural societies, having altogether 
about 28,000 members. Its official organ, Samvirke, is published fort- 
nightly and has a circulation of 30,000 copies. 


SPAIN 


THK CO OPIvRATIVi{ DAIRY OP THK “CASA DH GANVUrCROS” OP SARiVOOSSA. 
Mciiioria bohio el iundonamitiito y rcsultadosdc lu lichtria cooperativa di O iino iqiU 
{Mi’morandum on the Wotkinfi^ and Result<i of the Co-operative Dairy tn 1016) Tip. y Ivncua- 
(lernaci6n “ IIcr<ildo sSaragossa, 1917 


The co-operative society for the sale of milk, founded by the Casa 
de Ganaderos in Saragossa, was among the first realizations in Spain of the 
co-operative principle in the dairy industry (i). The foundation took place 
quite recently, in 1915, and the society became active on i April 1916. 

This co-operative dairy has other objects in addition to the sale of the 
milk and the derivative products provided by its members. It seeks to 
organize the insurance of milch stock, to facilitate the acquisition of milk 
by the methods most fitted to satisfy the precepts of hygiene and the wants 
of the consumer, and also to attain to other ends which we will cite presently. 
The memorandum from which we take these data refers to the activity 
of the dairy in the nine months of 1916 for which it was at work. In this 
period the members contributed altogetlier 259,560 litres (2) of milk of 
which 96,200 litres were sold on the spht in the vessels in which tliey were 
received, while 86,612 litres were sold at buyers’ house in 103,100 bottles 
of one, a half and a quarter litre. The rest of the milk was sold in the form 
of butter or cheese, that is 14,050 packets of butter and 3,450 small double- 
cream cheeses. 11,500 litres of skim milk were also sold. 

It is a proof of the good organization of this co-operative society that 


(1) See our i$sue for June 1917, page i. 

(2) I litre « 0,88 quart. 
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in April 1916, its first month of activity, fourteen members furnished 
14,270 litres of milk and in December forty-three members contributed 
altogether 44,378 litres The same rise is found in the sales, for all the avai- 
lable products were sold. One of the difficulties to be surmounted is how- 
ever that of selling in the summer months in which sales •diminish conside- 
rably. Hitherto the remedy has been found in making salt butter which has 
all been sold in the following months. The managing council is studying 
the question of sterilizing the milk, the dairy being able to dispose of all 
the necessary machines for this process. 

Hitherto the dairy has paid membeis for the milk they supply from 
28 to 30 centimes a litre, according to whether or not the membership fee 
and tlie cost of insuring the stock is deducted. I'he dairy's selling price to 
consumers is 40 centimes a litre for pasteurized milk delivered at their houses 
.md 35 centimes for tliat fetched fiom the dairy. The members of the Casa 
de Ganadcfos a bonus of 10 and 5 per cent on these res])cctivc prices 

In the year we are examining the dairy's receipts for the sale of the milk 
and derivative products amounted to 82,804 58 pesetas (i) and its expense 1 
In 80,674 62 pesetas There was thus a credit balance of 2,129.96 pesetas 
which was distributed among the su4)plying members in propoitiou to the 
total quantity of milk each of them had contributed 

In conclusion we give some data as to the detailed distribution of the 
(Liity's receipts, month by month. 





Receipts (pesetas) 



1916 

complete 

milk 

skim milk 

butter 

cheese 

cream 

vessels 
and various 

Total 

April . 



Sly 

210 

167 

52 

3,911.38 

May . 

4.397 03 

102 20 

37^ 

96 

104 

21 

5,9Q0 25 

June . . 

7,081 30 

1 18.25 

730 

77 

iHo 


8,186 55 

Julv . , . 

5,153 <)3 

80.3" 


295 

128 

9 , 

1 

6,315-93 

\ugiist . 

1 5,772>5 

111.50 

727 

370 

13 

I 

6.995-35 

September 

6,757-85 

86.65! 

832 

208 

137 

39 

8,156.50 

OUober . 

10,054 80 

1 152 75 

Wh 

1 59 

9 


U, 579-55 

November 

12,381.98, 

215-15 

1,663 

1 _ 1 

1 

217I 

1 

39 1 

14.516 13 

December . 

14,636.52' 

386.60 

-1 

2/^2. 

1 

1 -1 

M3 

1 

1,0/0 82^ 

18,258 0 f 

Total . . 

60,399 39 

1,262.40 

1 

1,4^51 

1 1 

1,0881 


82,804.58 


(t) 1 peseta *= 8d at par 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE LAND BANK ‘OF SOUTH AFRICA IN 1916. — Report for the Year ended 31st 
December 1916, presented to both Houses of Parliament. Capetown, 1917. 

The activity of the Land Bank of South Africa in 1916 was influenced 
by general conditions determined by the war and by certain legislation 
which affected its operations. 

On 13 June 1916 the Land Bank Act of 1912, under which the bank w'as 
formed, was amended by a new Act of wliich the following are the essential 
provisions. 

Notwithstanding anything to Ihe contrary contained in any law in 
force in the Cape of Good Hope and Natal relating to joint stock companies, 
it shall be lawful for a society consisting of any number of ])ersons to be 
formed, without rt^istration under such law if a) it is formed for 1 he purpose 
of promoting agriculture or any agricultural or rural industry in the Union ; 
and b) all the members are bona fide fanners residing in the Union; and 
c) all the members have by agreement undertaken to be liable severally and 
in solidum for the debts of the society ; and d) the objects and articles 
of association are approved of by the board and are lodged wdth the bank ; 
and a society so formed shall be known as a Co-o])erative Agricultural So- 
ciety and shall, for the purpose of the principal Act (i. e. the Land Bank Act 
of 1912) enjoy the same rights and privileges and be subject to the same 
obligations as a co-operative society enjoys and is subject to, under the prin- 
cipal Act, and the articles of association and any alteration thereof, when 
approved by the board and lodged with the bank, sliall be binding u])on the 
society and its members. 

In the event of the cancellation or abandonment of any lease, license 
or allotment from the Crown in respect whereof an advance has, with the 
consent of the Minister of Lands, been made by the bank, for the purpose of 
erecting a fence or constructing a dipping tank, there shall, when such land 
is resumed by the Crown or abandoned by the lessee, licensee or lottee, be 
paid out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund to the bank so much of the ad- 
vance (and of the interest due thereon) as the bank is unable to recover 
from the holder of such lease, license or allotment. 

Any holding in respect of which a note has been made under the pro- 
vision of the Dipping Tanks Advances Act 1911 (Act No. 20 of 1911) or 
of the Fencing Act igi2 (Act No. 17 of 1912), may, after payment of all 
instalments and interest then due to the bank in respect of that holding 
and with the consent of the board, be ceded or transferred by the owner 
to any other person ; but in that case such holding shall, notwithstanding 
such cession or transfer, continue to be subject to a first charge, created by 
such note in favour of the bank, for so much of the advance and interest 
as is unpaid at the date of the cession or transfer ; and the owner for the 
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time being of such holding shall be liable for the payment of any instal- 
ments and interest in respect of the advance, as and when they fall due 
in the same manner as if the advance had originally been made to him, 

'' Whenever under the provision of the Dipping Tanks Advances Act, 
igii, and Fencing Act, IQ12, aforesaid, any advance is made by the bank, 
the same or any balance thereof which may be transferred in terms of the 
last preceding section, shall be noted free of charge by the Registrar of 
Deeds, on the deed of transfer, grant, certificate of title, lease, license or 
allotment of the holding in respect of which such advance is made, in addi- 
tion to the note which the Registrar of Deeds is required to make in his 
registers. 

“No advances approved by the board, in res])ect of the erection of a 
fence or the construction of a dipping tank, shall be paid over to the person 
to whom the advance is to be made until the board is satisfied that the 
fence or tank, as the case may be, has been erected or constructed : Pro- 
vided that if the holding be mortgaged u])on which the dipping tank is to be 
constructed or the fencing erected, as the case may be, the board, upon 
recei])t of the a])plication, shall give written notice to the registered holder 
of such mortgage of its intention to grant the advance. 

'' Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in the ]>rincipal Act con- 
tained, a farmer resident in such areas as have, under the Drought and Flood 
Distress Reliif Act igit), been declared by the Governor General by pro- 
elamation in the Gazette, may, notwithstanding that his j)roperty is hypo- 
lliecated under a mortgage bond, a];ply to the board for an advance upon 
second moidgage of land within such area. The board shall, ui)on receipt 
oi such a]>])lication, refer it for investigation and report to a local commit- 
tee The board after consideration of the committee’s report may... make 
an advance not exceeding five hundred pounds u])(»n second mortgage of 
the land... Advances made under this section shall hear interest at the rate 
of five ])er cent. ])er annum and shall, together with interest at that rate, 
be, within a ])eric)d not exceeding two years from the date of the advance, 
repayable on such terms and conditions as the board ma}^ ]:)revscribc. “ 

In tc)i6 cighty-six applications for advances of this description, amount- 
ing together to £30,430, were received. P^ifty-eight for a total sum of 
£17,800 were granted, repayable in three biennial instalments of which 
the first falls due at the end of the first year. Twenty two applications 
for advances aggregating £8,t8o were refused. 

The enormous rise in the price of fencing material entailed a consider- 
able decrease in the loans for enabling the fencing of properties in confor- 
mity with the Act of 1912. In 1913 the bank leceived 906 applications 
of loans amounting to £132,998 ; in 1914 it received 677 for £86,685 
and in 1915 it received 132 for £14,746. In 1916 it received only 97 for the 
total sum of £9,336 ; and only 70 of these, for the total sum of £0,i53^ 
approved. These loans ought to allow 202 miles of fencing to be con- 
structed in the territory of the Union at an average cost of £30 a mile. 
In 1916 the total sum paid by the bank for fencing was £12,032 
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The war seems on the other hand not to have affected the constrnction 
of dipping tanks, doubtless because the materials for these are found 
within the country and their price has not therefore risen perceptibly. 
In the year considered 231 applications for loans amounting to £20,615 
were received by the bank, but only 175 of them, foi the total sum of 
£15,299, were ratified. This sums represents an average loan of £87 per tank. 
Th(‘ total amount paid out in 1916 in loans of this description was £25,370, 

On 31 December 1916 the co-operative societies owed to the bank a 
total sum of £354,729. During 1916 they applied in all for the loan 
of £71,500 of which £63,600 were granted. Credit operations on current 
account effected in 1916 were satisfactory : the total sum paid out under 
this head was £156,284 ; that received was £146,203. The maximum debt 
of the year — £250,970 — was owed on 31 December. This sum was co- 
vered to the extent of £196,703 by the agricultural products and implements 
held by the society. The remainder, namely £54,267, represents approxi- 
mately the sum used by the co-operative societies to supply their members 
with the merchandise and products necessary to agriculturt‘. The figures 
already given show that disbursements and receipts approximately balance, 
a reassuring circumstance winch shows that the co-operative s()cieti(\s ha\’t‘ 
thoroughly understood the aim of operations of this kind. The interest 
falling due on 31 December 1916 on credit on current account, amounting 
to £6,462, was also paid punctually and entirely. The same is tiue of the 
annuities falling due on long-term loans previously granted. In order to 
make more solid the credit needed by the farmers, th(‘ board grants the co- 
operative societies loans from which to make their mcmbeis advances on 
the maize harvest, sold by the nualium of the societies. In 1914 and 1915 
advances of 75. C)d. a sack were paid to members, and the ])ro(lucts of the 
sale allowed further payments of 2s. and 2s. 6d. to be made. Difficulty has 
however been found in convincing both those managing the societies and the 
farmers themselves that the amount of an advance should not c'xceed 
the approximate costs of production, and that the finnl settlement should 
be made only after the sale 

In 1916 the maximum advance, at first fixed at 75. (uL, was raised first 
to 8s and then to 9s. a sack, in order to lessen the temptation to mem- 
bers to sell their maize directly to purchasers who offered an average price 
of lo.s. a sack. It is interesting to notice that farmers who remained faith- 
ful to their engagements to the co-operative societies realized a larger ])ro- 
fit, for they finally received about 12s. (>d. a sack. One society attained to 
13s, yd. 

The following figures show the total turnovers of the societies in 1915 
and 1916. 
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1916 

Sale of agricultural products 

Materials necessary to agriculture, including 

£ 566,470 

454.415 

sacks 

127,903 

144.365 

Total . . . 

* 694,373 

598,780 


The decreased sales of 1916 are due to the less abundant harvest. 

In 1916 the societies reali/.ed £359,060 by sales on the spot, £95,355 
by exporting. 

The Act of 1912, tinder which the Land Bank was formed, allowed it 
to grant loans to co--o]:)erative societies on condition the members were, 
under the Act, collectively liable for the debts of their res])ective societies. 
As laws on co-operation existed only in the Transvaal and Orange Free State 
the bank could not hel]) farmers of the Cape or Natal who wished to form 
co-o])erative societies. This aiiomal}^ was eliminated by the Act of 1916 from 
which we have already quoted and which had force from 15 June 191O. 
Its provisions have aroused a most lively interest in the fanning classes of 
tliese two provinces of the Union Hitherto however only two co-opera tiv^e 
societies have been constituted within them. 

The bank has observed that hitherto co-operation in Tuinsvaal has not 
*ifh^cted the sale of grain, which jiresents the greate.st difficulties and there- 
fore it makes a point of encouraging the formation of small societies of a 
diiferent kind which do not entail large general costs nor the immobilization 
M)f a large capital. Thus at Ennensdale in Natal a society for ]:)reeding milch 
cows, the first of its kind in the Union, was founded. It aims at enabling 
its members to procure good milch cows. The number of members is li- 
mited to ten, and no member may be supplied with stock to the value of 
more than £300. The price of the cows is repaid by monthly instalments, 
uniform in amount, extending over a period of five years, and secured by 
the obligation imposed on the members to vSell all their cream by the medium 
of the society, which every month deducts the quota of repayment due from 
the sum realized by the cream. The amount thus deducted is paid to the 
bank every month. The .society has the right to defer tlie licpiidation of 
reimbursement when those interested have paid about £50 of the value of 
the stock furnished to them, in order that all may acquire absolute property 
in the stock at the same time. This form of organization seems to give 
good results, and it is found that costs of administration are gradually eli- 
minated. 

Another society, also founded at Ennersdale, enables its member.^- to 
buy manures and sacks. The members are of course bound to sell their 
products by the medium of the societ5^ 

Some efforts have also been made to dev^elop co-operation with a view 
to colonization. 
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vSince the financial resources placed at the outset at the bank's disposal 
were ^^radually exhausted, application was made to the Treasury of the Union 
for a sum of £775,000, in order to allow the ends for which the bank was consti ■ 
tilted to be further pursued. It became clear, especially after the European 
war had broken out, that agriculture would be the Union’s chief source of 
wealth ; and that if farmers were able to produce live stock and grain in 
large quantities the profit to the whole country would be immense. The 
increase of production is conditioned almost exclusively by the amount of 
capital available for agriculture, and such capital is furnished on good terms 
by the Uand Bank, which is thus the principal agent of agricultural develop- 
ment in the Union of South Africa. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


RUSSIA. 

THIi BUSINESS DONE P^Y FINNISH MUTUAU SOCIETIES FOR 
INSURANCE AGAINST FIRE AND MORTAI4TY AMONG DIVE 
STOCK. 

OFFiaAl, SOURCE: 

R.APPORT SUR L’12:TAT DCS ASSOCIATIONS DE 31A1LLACC KT DE PVR01S‘'ES POUR U’ ASSURANCE 

conl'rk l’incendie et contre la MORrvLrr^: des besti\i-x d\ns l’ann^:e 1014 {Repofi 
on the State of Leasing and Pawchiat 4 ssociat lom for insurance a^iainst Ftre and Mortality 
among Live Stock in 1914) Fiulands Offiddk StutisUk. 1916 


§ I. Societies insorieg acaixst firj-:. 

The luinibfT* of societies for mutual insurance against fire having a 
sphere of activity less in extent than a government i\as 283 in 1914 as 
against 287 in 1910 and 265 in 1895. The societies were distributed as fol- 
lows among the various governments : Nyland 11, Abo and l^jorneborg 
42, Tavastehus 10, Viboig 50, Si. Michel 23, Kuopio 30, Vasa 73, Ule&- 
borg 44. The total value insured by these societies was 984,345,354 francs 
at the end of 1913 and 1,037,355,912 francs at the end of 1914. 

At the end of igT4tlie value of the insured pro] )erty in Finland reached 
about 4,398,000,000 francs without taking into account reinsurance effected 
by other societies. The following figures show the distribution of insured 
sums among the various groups of societies. In order that the develop- 
ment may be more clearly perceived the data refening to 1807, 1900, 1905 
and 1910 are given. 

TabIvE I. -- Vethte insured at the end nf certain vrars. 

1897 1900 1905 1910 1914 

frc0 frc0 fres fres frc0 


Earge mutual societies I 539 , 256,1506 

Eeasiug and parochial societies . . | 352 , 511,270 

Finnish stock companies 261 , 365,311 

Foreign » » | 190 , 697 . 825 ! 

Russian » * I i 6 o,ooo,ooo| 


659 , 952,105 1 , 087 , 648 , 105 ! 1 , 618 , 884.087 2 , 025 , 175,034 

436 , 737,520 569 , 006 , 331 ! 778 , 737 , 74 ^ T. 037 , 355,912 

395 , 246,061 385 , 769 , 915 ! 598 , 582,310 816 , 517,268 

248 , 403,933 219 , 171,739 269 , 796,891 254 , 000,000 

170 , 000,000 i 0 o,ooo,ooo 245 , 000,000 265 , 000,000 


1 , 503 , 830 , 612 ! 1 , 910 , 339 , 619 ! 2 , 421 , 596 , 090 ! 3 , 5 1 1 , 001,036 [ 4 , 308 , 048,214 


Total 
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From these figures it follows that the leasing and parochial mutual, 
societies possessed at the end of the years cited the following total amounts 
of insurance : 

1897 1900 1905 X910 19x4 

23.4 % 22.9 % 23.5 % 22.2 % 23.6 % 

As regards the distribution of insured values according to their objects 
by these societies, data furnished by the associations have allowed it to be 
ascertained that the value of the insurances of real estate represents 68.1 
per cent, and that of the insurance of chattels 31.9 per cent, of the total 
insured value. 

The total number of policies was 333,769 at the end of 1914. During 
this year there was an increase of 12,826 policies. The average for the whole 
country of the amount covered by a j>olicy was 3,108 francs. 

In the year considered there were 2165 fires and the indemnities ])aid 
amounted to 1,582,140 francs. Of tliis sum 1,103,554 francs w^ere ])aid for 
losses to real estate and 478,587 francs for those to chattels, that is and 
30.3, respectively, of the total indemnities paid in the year. 

The following table shows the annual number of fires and the losses per 
million francs of the average amount of a year's insurances. 


Tabi<h II. Number of Fires and Amounts of Damai^e incurred. 


Value of daniaf*c 
Number per million francs 

Year of insuied 

fires — 

— — (auiiual average) 

1897 3,220 3.7 

1898 1.165 3,3 

1^09 1,247 

1900 1.282 3. 1 

1901 1.480 3.4 

1902 1,414 3.0 

D304 ^-7 

1904 1-435 3 .S 

1905 1.449 ^7 

1906 1.512 2.6 

1907 1,345 2.2 

1908 . i,6So 2.<' 

iqo() 1.517 2.2 

1910 1,560 2.07 

1911 1,625 T.97 

1912 1,762 1.96 

1913 1,899 1.98 

1914 2,165 2.14 
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The number of fires per thousand policies was 6.6 in 1914. The fires 
were distributed as follows according to months : 


January 7.8 % July 11.4 % 

Februar}^ .... 47 ” August 8.9 

March 5 -i vSept ember . . . 10.2 

April 9.1 October .... 9.1 '' 

May 10.9 '' Kovember ... 7.0 

June 9.5 '' December .... 6.3 


The following table shows the causes of fires in 1914 ; 


Tablk III. ■— Causes of fives. 


Causes of fnes 

Number of fires 

% 

— 

— 

— 

Lightning 

108 

50 

Kxplosion 

T 

0.05 

Spontaneous coml )ustion 

15 

0.7 

I 'ire] )1 aces in a bad state 

^43 

11.2 

Chimnev lues 

117 

5-4 

Hot ci 11 dels 

(H) 

2.8 

CarelcssiiCvSS t)f smokeis ....... 

37 

17 

Carehssne.ss as to fin's 

■^75 

12.7 

Carelessness in the use of lamps and com- 
bnstilde oils 

54 

■i -5 

Careless use ol matches 

^3 

3 .S 

Other carelessness 

213 

9-9 

Arson 


1.4 

( Itber caus(^s 

3 T« 

14.7 

Thiknown cause 

bio 

28.2 


2,165 

100.0 


The insurance value of the property destroyed V)y incendiary crimes 
was 63,22b francs. 

For every thousand francs of the average annual amount of insurances 
Ihe amount of losses was 1.56 francs as][against 1.62 in 1897, 1.2S in T900, 
1.26 in 1905, 1.36 in 1910 and 1.23 in 1913. 

The premium fixed for 1914 was in relation to the amount of the pre- 
miums at the end of the year 1.84 francs for a thousand francs, as against 
an average of 1.64 per thousand for the period from 1897 to 1910. 
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The amount of the premiums received in 1914 was 2,06/1,791 francs, 
employed as follows : 

indemnities 1,607,076 frs. 

share of reinsurers . . . 106,503 » 1,500,573 frs. 


costs of administration -37,5^6 

premiums paid to reinsurers 105,426 

apparatus against lire 22,711 

other expenses 70,423 


Total . . . 1,936,649 

Surplus in hand . . . 1 ’8,142 

If there be added to this surjdus interest and other small receipt.^-', which 
in 19x4 amounted to 343,912 francs, a total snr|dus is olUained of 472,054 
francs as the increase in the sum which all the vsocieties have in hand. 

If the indemnities, the cost of administration and the other expenses 
incurred during the year by the leasing and parochial societie*^ be compared 
with the capital insured at the end of the year, it is found that for eveiy 
1000 francs of capital insured in 1914 the indeiimities amounted to i 41 
francs and the costs of administraticyi to 0.21 francs. The latter item is 
sufficiently low, owing to the fact that an important share of the adminis- 
tration of these societies is undertaken by the commune^, and that the 
])art of the costs which constitutes the pay of the ex])erts etc. is oftenest 
paid directly by the interested person, wdlhout passing through the hands 
of the society, so that it does not figure in Ihe accounts. 

The following table shows the total sum of the prcniiums received in 
1914 by the various groups of insurance societies in Finland, and the .sum 
of the indemnities and the costs of administration in the same year. 

% 

Table IV. — Premium, indemnities and costs of administration. 


Costs of 

T ^ , i. 1 : Premiums Indemnities administration 

Large mutual socic- __ __ _ 

ties 4,873 ,360 frs. 2,738,872 frs. 891,413 frs. 

Leasing and parochial 

societies 2,064,791 1,607,076 237,516 

Finnish stock compa- 
nies 2,946,644 i,3T9.3^3 ” 562,672 

Foreign stock compa- 
nies 882,281 511,702 139,266 


Total . . . 10,767,076 frs. 6,167,033 frs. 1,830,866 frs. 
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The amount of insurance was distributed as follows in 1914 among the 
societies : 

less than 0.5 million francs 

from 0.5 to I " 

from I to 2 '' 

from 2 to 5 " " 

from 5 to 10 " ” 

from TO to 20 ” 

more than 20 " ” 

Total 

Of the total number of societies active at the end of 1914 the insurance 
of 12.7 per cent, amounted to less than a million francs, that of 70 per cent, 
w^as betwec'ii one and five millions, that of 13.4 ])er cent, between five and 
ten millions, that of 3.9 ])er cent, more than ten millions. At the end of 1896 
the corres])onding figures were, respectively, 55.5 per cent., 41.7 per cent., 
2.0 and 0.8 per cent . Tims in the eighteen years considered the average total 
amount ot insurance increased and there was a noticeable movement to- 
wards the higher grou])s. The average ca]ntal insured by all these socie- 
ties incieased from 1,306,000 to 3,665,000 francs in the same period, A con- 
siderable number of tluun however are still not solidly founded. The 
total amount of their resources at the end of 1914 was 7,162,000 francs. 

Generally s] leaking, however, the position of these societies slightly 
improved between 1897 1914. The following is the average amount 


of their resources per thousand francs of insure 

^d capital. 


1S97 

1900 

1903 

19x0 

1914 

2.40 francs 

3.56 francs 

4.90 francs 

5.84 francs 

6.74 francs 


These resources wer<' however very unequally distributed among the 
mutual societies. To give an idea of them the societies have been grouped 
in the following table according to the amount of their resources at the end 
of 1914, their engagements being deducted. The figuies show the number 
of societies lielonging to each group : 

Iyiat)ilities in excess of resources 12 

Without resources or liabilities i 

less than 1000 francs , i 

from 1,000 to 5,000 Irancs 55 

'' 5,000 10,000 '' 

10,000 " 50,000 132 

more than 50,000 " 34 


Surplus 
of resources 




7 societies 
29 

70 - 

128 

38 - 

7 " 


283 societies 


Total ... 283 
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Most of the societies in the first three of these groups live from day to 
day, unable to foresee every year the sum which will cover the year’s 
expenses. Thus a surplus or deficit of from ten to a hundred francs ea- 
sily occurs. 


§ 2 Mutuau societies eor insurinc. live stock. 

The following data refer to mutual societies for the insurance of live 
.stock having a sphere of activity less than the territory of a government. 
There were 125 of these at the end of 1914, distributed as follows among 
the various governments: Nyland 6; Abo and Ejorneborg 8; Tavastehus 
3 ; Viborg 26 ; St. Michel 5 ; Kuopio 5 ; Vasa 59 ; Ule&borg 13. 

The total sum insured at the end of 1914 was made up a,s follows : 


horses 34,181 total insured value 12,090,812 fiaucs 

horned cattle . . . 42,685 ” " " 5,008,672 

small live stock . , — " " " 20,733 


Total . . . 17,120,2.47 ” 

If to these figures be added those of the four societies oi)erating over 
the whole country the insurance of live stock in the whole country at the 
date mentioned was as follows ; 

horses 62,004 total insured value 23,197,687 francs 

horned cattle . . . 60,461 ” ” ” 7,699,752 ’’ 

small live stock . . — » » » 20,733 ” 

30,918,172 

The number of insured horses represents 20,9 per cent, of the total 
number of horses, that of insured cattle 5.1 per cent of the total number 
of cattle. 

As regards the amount of their insurance these societies may be grouped 
as follows : 
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TabeE V. - Groups of mutual societies insuring live stock. 


Amouut of insurance 



less 

than 

from 50,000 

from 

100,000 

from 300,000 
to 500,000 francs 

500,000 francs 

Year 

50,000 francs 

to 100,000 francs 

to 200,000 francs 

and more 


Number 

«/ 

/o 

Number 

0/ 

/o 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

1905. • . 

10 

17.9 


23.2 

19 

33-9 

II 

19.6 

3 

5.4 

1906 . . . 

18 

23.7 

17 

22.4 

27 

35-5 

12 

15.8 

2 

2.6 

1907 . , 

t-t 

17.5 

19 

23.8 

3. 

40.0 

13 

16.2 

2 

2.5 

1 908 . . . 1 

16 

1.8,8 

17 

20.0 

3 X 

36.5 

X. 

22.4 


2.3 

1909. . . 

16 

1 

17.5 

17 

r>. 

CO 

35 

38-5 

20 

22.0 

3 

3.3 

19IQ . . . 1 

22 I 

22.0 

! 

22 , 

22.0 


30,0 

23 

23.0 1 

3 i 

3.0 

19IT . . . I 

22 

210 

25 ! 

23.8 

35 ! 

1 33*3 i 

20 

j I 9 .<^ ^ 

3 | 

i 

1912 . 

25 I 

22.5 

27 ; 

243 

37 

1 33.4 

19 

! 17.1 

3 

: 2.7 

1 

1913- • • 

27 

22.3 

33 

27-3 

38 

314 

1 20 

i 

; 3 

i 2.5 

I 9 H. . . 

.v^ : 

24.0 

29 ; 

23.2 

41 

32.8 

i 

i 

! 17.6 

3 

1 

i 2.4 

i 


The percentage of accidents was 2.07 in the case of the insured horses 
and 1.^5 in that of the insured cattle. In the former case indemnities 
amounted to r.27 per cent, and in the latter to 1.04 per cent, of the total 
insured value. 

The average indemnity paid was 213.27 francs for a horse, 81.89 francs 
for a horned animal. 

The following table gives the data in this respect for eleven years, the 
only years for which statistics have been established : 


TabIvE VI. Mutual insurance of live stock 1904-1914. 


Year 

Accidents % 

Indemnity per loo 
francs insured 

Indemnity per accident 

Horses 

Cattle 

Horses 

Cattle 

Horses 

Cattle 


% 

% 

francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

1904 

1.67 

1,68 

1. 10 

1. 00 

230.03 

55-43 

1905 . 

1*77 

1.94 

0.96' 

1. 08 

212.53 

52.68 

1906 

1. 60 

1,86 

I. II 

1. 18 

229.73 

55-96 

1907 

1.63 

1.45 

0.97 

1. 00 

X95.64 

62.25 

1908 ^ 

1-65 

119 

I. II 

CO 

d 

224.69 

68.21 

1909 

1.74 

1,46 

1.16 

1. 00 

226.70 

65.20 

19x0 

2.03 

1.26 

1.20 

0-93 

204.80 

7 i- 3 <> 

I9II 

1 2.31 

1.25 

1,68 

0.97 

299.22 

76.56 

1912 * . 

1 

! 2.21 

1-52 

1-37 

1.06 

214.05 

71.08 

1913 

1-94 

1-33 

1.26 

1. 00 

225.49 

80.65 

1914 

2.07 

1.45 

1.25 

1.04 

213.12 

81.89 

— r — ,» 
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The premiums received in 1914 were as follows : 


For insurance of horses only 115.030 francs 

** cattle '' 23,444 

'' reserve fund 8,311 ** 


'' collective insurance of horses and cattle 104,251 

25I;036 francs 

This sum represents 149 per cent, of the average amount of the in- 
sured value during the year considered. Other receipts, interest, etc. brought 
the societies 19,715 francs or 0.12 per cent, of the average amount of the 
insurances. The total receipts amounted therefore to 270,751 francs or 
1.60 per cent, of the average amount of the insurances. Of this sum there 
was spent : 

on indeninitics 201,104 fr.iiics <^r j.19 p<‘r cent of the inwed value 

*’ costs of adniinistraticni. . . . :jo, 6 o 2 ” ” o ly *’ ” ” ” ” ” 

iiicieasinp: the rcsenc fund , . ” o. 10 ' ’ ” 

” other (xpctiscs. . . . i-,,287 ” 009 ” . m -» » 

” I.S*) 

There is therefore an available balance of 8,736 francs. 

The costs of administration amounted to 12.2 per cent, and othei 
expeuvses (costs of organization, interest, etc.) to 6.3 per cent, of the pre- 
miums received in the year. 

The balance-sheets of the societies show, when engagements have 
been subtracted, a credit sur])lus of 116,211 francs or 6.79 francs per thou- 
sand francs of the capital insured at the end of the year. As appears these 
societies have not yet anassed considerable capital. 
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. GERMANY. 


i’RUSSIA^ 


IJ'OISIATION AvS To Tinv “ RKNTl',N(itjTl'R ” 
AM) ITS RKSn/rS I'ROM iS<,i T(; i()i4. 


SOttrc ks : 

S I AH'-, ui Kouki '^ roADr'^i/ lUilm. loi-) 

I VI Pi 1 k (l)j I }: Hi l^ut-l( hu 114 <le. lo nlc n^uls^k t/^ tbt in {Jh (hi^in of ihc 
Li till hinfiH u>ti )) IKrlni, ns 


Tht* first alU*inpts at Prussian colonization go back to the first half of 
the nineteenth century. In 1835 \\)n Landenburg, tlie chief of the domain, 
divided into parcels and sold two domains in the district of (kinimen. The 
putchase jnice was paid in cash or by n^demption in thirty years. In the 
following years, from 1840 to 1852, the Prussian State parcelled and sold 
to the peasants twenty-seven domains, but the coTiditions of purchase 
were less favourable than the earlier ones to the buyers who were obliged 
to pay one fijurth of the ])rice in cavsh and the remainder within a period 
of from thrc'c to five years. Since 1852 this sale of State pro])erty has 
ceased. 

About the middle of tlie nineteentli centur>b on 2 March 1850, the Ren- 
tcnhanken, of which the aim was the financial liquidation of feudal agrarian 
relations, were formed The business of these banks was ^s follows: they 
paid to feudatories in cash the price of lands ceded to the peasants, who 
were obliged to rex)ay this price to the baiikir by the method of redem]>tion 
in thirty years. 

In forming these banks the Prussian government hoped that they would 
also undertake colonization, that is to say buy large properties and resell 
them to the peasants in parceJs. This hope was disappointed ; the bank: ' 
capital was insuQicient for the business of colonization and the delay of 
thirty years was too short. 

The second half of the nineteenth century was marked in Oermat y by 
a strong current of emigration and this decided the Prussian government 
to take up anew the question of colonization . A proposed law wa s presented 
to the parliament in 1868 ; ai^d henceforth until 1891 the matter was 


4 
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the subject of miinerous studies and discussiotis. Ir 1891 a law was passed 
which created Rentenbanken of a new ty])e. 

This law had been preceded by the colonization law of 26 April 1886 
which was however applied only. in the two provinces of Posnania and 
West Prussia. Tt may be considered as partaking of the character of offi- 
cial instructions as to colonization : it indicates the methods of coloniza- 
tion which it allows and protects, and presents some calculations as to re- 
demption j)remhims, leaving the contracting parties otherwise free. 

On 27 June 1890 it was applied in all ^he provinces, and on 7 July 
1891 tlie so-called law of the Renicnhanhcn was passed and seemed to decide 
all questions definitely. 

It is the aim of this law that the Rcnienbanken, hel})ed by State credit, 
should buy the large landed properties, divide them into parcels of an aver- 
age* area of from five to fifteen hectares (1) and resell thcvSe toThe peasants. 

The following are some details as to the organization and the manage- 
ment of these banks. 

1) In eacli province a Reniciihank and a general commission are set 
up. The latter is the intermediary between the seller and the buyer of 
land and draws uj) the plan for subdhision ; the former undertakes the fi- 
nancial business, ])ayiug the seller and receiving n‘dem]>tion ])r(‘miums from 
the colonists. 

2) The .seller, that is the large proprietor who wishes to sell his laud, 
offers it to the general commission. The latter sends out experts charged 
to draw uj) the plan for subdivision and to fix the price for the whole pro- 
perty and the individual parcels. 

3) The plan for subdivision, the prices being indicated on it, is sent 
to the proprietor on whom it is incumbent to find purchasers for the jiarcels. 

4) When these have been found and have declared before the general 
commis.sion their willingness to buy the parcels at the fixed prices, the sel- 
ler ajiplies to the bank for the total selling price. In ] jlace of cash lie receives 
Rentenbanken bonds, guaranteed by the State, and bearing interest at the 
rates of 3 and 4 per cent, 

5) If the property in question be burdened with debts the bank 
must, before paying the proprietor, and in conformity with the provisions 
voted in 1909, settle the debts in cash or bonds, and must only give the re- 
mainder of the amount fixed by the general commission to the proprietor. 

On paying the proprietor the bank itself becomes proprietor of the land, 
and in such capacity sells the parcels to the colonists. The amount of the 
purchase price is jiaid by the latter by the method of redemption in sixty 
and a half years. Instead of this term the bank may allow terms of fifty- 
seven and a half and fifty-nine and a half years, in tliese cases discharging 
the purchasers from obligation to pay the redemption premuim for three 
or for one years. 

The purchasers of parcels are authorized to pay their debts before the 


(r) I hectare — 2.47 acres. 
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term of sixty and a half year expires. If they do so within less than ten years 
they must have the permission of the p:eneral commission. 

()) According to the provisions voted in 1896 and 1900 the bank grants 
to the purchasers of parcels the credit necessary to allow them to meet the 
costs of initial installation, building dwellings, improvements, purchase 
of live stock, etc., and to pay codieirs. These debts are paid by the method 
of redemption in a })eriod of from ten to tliirt}" years. 

Ihom 1891 to 1914 the Rentenbanken obtained the following results : 



Number 
of large 
pro- 
perties 
bought 
by tile 
banks 

Numlier 

of 

c«>louies 
formed 
by the 
banks 

lV)tal 

area 

of 

colonies 

hectares 

Average 
area 
ol a 
colony 

hectares 

1891 189J 

59 

,! 9 ^ 

3,08.5 

13.0 

IS41 ... 

17(1 


1,5,2./) 

8.9 

i8()| 

2 »() 

1,902 

21,82() 

11-5 

I S ()5 . 


i.-i 37 

12,908 

KKl 

1899 . . , 

IO.| 

i.i (>7 

1-1,177 

12 1 

I ■'^07 

93 


9 . 99 ‘> 

10. () 

i8()8 

73 

720 

9,104 

12.7 



54 


8,046 

12.4 

1900 . 

4-1 


4.247 

13.3 

1901 

49 

422 

4 . 7 M 

r 1.2 

1<)0J .... 

59 

311 

3 ,C >45 

11.7 

1903 

(>7 

393 

5,40.) 

137 




37 ^> 

5,242 

13-9 



103 

664 

4 . 77 <‘^ 

14.7 

i()or) 

109 

618 

10,049 

16.3 

T907 

173 

914 

13.417 

147 

1908 

662 

1,223 

12,476 

10.2 



880 

1.55 1 

17.166 

I I.O 

1910 

T, 0 I 4 

1.5^7 

I2JO9 

8.0 

1911 

780 

1,328 

14. 1 10 

lo 4 ) 

1912 

1.493 

1.216 

1-9383 

JO . 2 

1913 

1, 06b 

1. 201 

11.398 

9 5 

TQI 4 

1.115 

931 

7>i7i 

77 

Th(^ data as to the cultivation of the parcels sold to the 

colonists give 


us the following facts regarding 1913 : 
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The land is employed as follows ; 

3,173 hectares for bnildings and gardens 
164,451 '' '' fields 

40^550 meadows 

14,252 forests , 

8,851 roads etc. 

As regards the extent of holdings : 

5,073 colonists have less than 2 % hectares 
2,728 '' ” from 2 % to 5 hectares 

4,705 5 to 10 

6,339 " " " to 25 

1,759 ’’ more than 25 hectares. 


The following is the distribution according to provinces and area : 



leas than 

from 

from 

from 

more than 

Total 

Province 


2 Vi to 5 

5 to 10 

lo to 25 

25 

— 



hectares 

hectares 

hectares 

hectares 

hectares 

hectares 

ICast Prussia .... 

640 

462 

1.054 

1,104 

309 

3.51-9 

West Pnissia . . 

214 

532 

1,175 

1,147 

292 

3,3^>o 

Brandenburg . . . 

303 

207 

GO 

10 

205 

42 

815 

Pomerania ... 

321 

244 

777 

2,512 

352 

4,386 

Posnania 

943 

270 

521 

518 

, T62 

2,404 

Silesia . .... 

446 

509 

00 

171 

Cn 

00 

1,602 

Saxony 

273 

84 

78 

36 

22 

493 

Sclileswig-Holstein . 

356 

«3 

i8i 

401 

300 

1,321 

Hanover 1 

478 1 

85 

175 

16I 

20 

919 

Westphalia . . , 

984 

1 338 

164 

73 

27 

1,585 

Hesse-Nassiiu 

86 , 

i 13 

4 

II 

5 

119 

Rhine Province. . . • 

29 

I 

— 

— 

— 

30 


Until 1908 parcels could not be of less than two hectares, but the for- 
mation of smaller parcels, even those of less than one hectare, has since 
been allowed. From 1908 to 1913 there .were formed : 

2,623 parcels of less than i hectar^^ 

1,162 from I to 2 ^ hectares 
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The purchase prices of parcels according to provinces were as follows : 


Province 

Atcii 

Total value 

Average value 
per hectare 


hectares 

marks 

marks 

East Prussia 

. . 44,88^ 

37. 7 “.053 

840 

West Pnissia 

. . 

26,268,386 

667 

Brandenburg 

- . 6,524 

10,834,627 

1,661 

Pomerania 

78,990 

96,797.355 

1.225 

Posnania 

. . 17,968 

18,831,009 

1,048 

Silesia 

. . 9.914 

13,042,479 

1,316 

Saxony 

• • 3.397 

8,960,5.48 

2,638 

vSchleswig-Holstein 

20,200 

3 i, 9«5 5^4 

1,579 

Hanover 

. . 4.871 

8,634,028 

1.773 

Westphalia 

• • 4.73^ 

12,817,339 

2,705 

Ilevsse-Nassau 

■ ■ 392 

664,542 

695 

Rhine Province . . 

. . II 

182,402 

26,582 


In ptirchasing large ])ro])erties the purpose of subdivision the 
^entenhankcn p<ii(l : 

in cash 39,860,286 marks 

in their bonds 177, 831, 09 ^ '' 

in mortgages T5,2o8,r^:)5 " 

At the same time the banks 
granted to the colonists 
other loans amounting to 


19,176,872 
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ARGENTINE RErUBLlC. 

THE BANCO EE HOGAR ARGENTINO » IN 1015-1916. — La Rhmc icommique ei finan- 
ci^re Paris, 21 April 1916. 

The following is a reproduction of this bank’s profit and loss account 
closed on 31 August 1916 : 


Debit. 


General costs, taxes, rents, miscellaneous In*. 1.509,585 

Co mni issio us ” 1 ~ . 3 ^7 

Service of bonds ” 6,229,061 

Expenses of batik’s property, lepairs, taxes in- 
surance, etc ” 211,281 

Eegal ex])enscs in advance ” 13^,089 

Reserve fund, ])ersonal bonds 1,320.000 

Certificates of ])artici]mtion in accumulated in- 
terest 3,0()2,23b 

Total . . . ]"r. 12,508,619 


Credit. 

Interest, fines, premiums, exchange and com- 


missions Er. 20, 570, f>|() 

Reserve Premiums 1,183,600 

Retting 6 . 34 , 45 .^ 

Dividends retained and transference duty . . ” 69, 66^ 

Total . . . ]m*. 22,458,362 

Amount of debit account 12,508,619 

Net Profit ... Fr. 9,949,743 


jriie report presented by tlie administrative council to the general 
meeting of 30 October 1916 shows that the arrest of business obliges the bank 
to increase considerably the number of its purchases of properties. To 
avoid irreparable losses the company must wait for a more favourable pe- 
riod for the liquidation in its own interest of its operations. 
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Mortgage loans reached at the end of the year the sum of 96,327,619 
piastres of national money (the piastre is discounted in francs at the fixed 
exchange of 2.20 francs) ; and the amortization fund, that is the effective 
value of the certificates of participation assigned to loans, was 15,823,631 
piastres. The corresponding figures for 1914-1915 were, respectively, 
98,445,457 piastres and 14,389,045 piastres. 

The promises of sales amounted to 12,307,816 piastres, with an amort- 
ization fund represented by the effective value of the certificates of parti- 
cipation, namely 1,991,086 piastres, as against 15,316,900 piastres and 
2,036,141 piastres, resi)ectively, in 1914-1915. 

The bank's real estate is represented by the sum of 12,830,854 piastres 
as against 7,348,337 piastres on 31 August 1915. 

'‘Personal bonds" figure in the account for 616,633 piastres: 
they re]:)reseut the licpiidation of mortgage loans not covered by the sale 
of the guaranteeing pro])erties. Although the balance is charged against 
the debtors the management has thought it useful to form a " reserve fund 
for peisonal bonds" into which it has paid a sum of 600,000 jnastres. 

To resume - although tlie auctions of real estate which have been forc- 
ed uj)on the company have necessitated a new t)rganization and entailed 
new cares, it has been possible to maintain the bank in a suificienth' stable 
})osition. 


TUr UOSINlvSS OF TIllC MOKT('rV(.l' COMPANY OF THK RIVPR FJ, VTl’, I/PI), IN 
T jie — From I In S/a//v/, V^)! lyXXXIX. .N»» j.ou’ Pondoii, i Ftbi-u.irv no ; 

The re])ort presented to the thirtieth ordinary general meeting of 
this company in London on 31 January gave interesting information as to 
mortgage business in the Argentine R<-public in 1916 

The country experienced one of the severest drouglits on record which 
wiouglit senous damage to agricnltuial and pastoral industries. It last- 
ed fjom January to November, the rain coming pist before the wheat was 
ready to be cut and therefore too late t(; affect the yield o'' wdieat materially, 
although in time to improve the maize w^hich at one period promised v^ery 
badly. On the pastoral industry the effects of the drought were less serious 
although anxiety was at one time felt with regard to them. A few months 
of drought caused a shortage of pasture : the condition of the cattle began to 
deteriorate and theie was considerable mortality among them. Fortunately 
the drought broke before these losses had assumed large proportions and 
apprehensions as to a serious loss of breeding cattle w^ere allayed. The w^ool 
clip w^as good and fetched record ])rices. The export of Argentine meat 
exceeded all previous records owing to the demands of the armies in the 
field, and the farmers obtained very good prices for the stock they sold to 
freezing companies. 

The company's profits were vsdthin £100 of their amount in 1915, a most 
satisfactory result since both the agricultural and the pastoral in<lustries 
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were prosperous in 1915 and ver^" much the reverse in 1916. If clients 
suffered from diminished earnings they were at least able to meet their 
liabilities with fair punctuality, being helped by their exceptional profits 
of the previous year. Mortgage loans were reduced by £68,000 and the 
money thus released was invested in British government securities. The 
properties taken over under foreclosure were slightly less than in the 
previous year, reptesenting only £ 2,381 or about per cent, of the outstand- 
ing loans. Investments, under the general heading of British government 
securities, appeared in the balance-sheet as £170,105, their estimated va- 
lue on 31 December 1916. The j^rofit and loss account showed that the 
gross revenue was £131,777 or rather more than £1,000 in excess of that 
of the previous year. After the expenses, the interest debenture stock, etc. 
had been deducted and £5,000 set on one side tow^ards the depreciation 
of investments, there remained a net profit for the year of £68,630 — much 
the same as that for 1915. For 19x5 after £20,000 liad been placed in the re- 
serve a dividend of 18 ])er cent, had been ])aid. Thi^ year a bonus of 2 per 
cent, which would bring the total dividend paid on the ordinary share capi- 
tal up to 20 per cent., was recommended. 


CHINA 

TIllC FUNCTIONS OF TH)- A(,RICUI/rrR VI, AND 1N1>1 STK lAI, B VNKS > ( hitn^ Fu 

Kunf, Pao (Olfuia] Journal) No 

The law as to tlie agricultural and indusliia] banks is dated 8 October 
1915 and became active on the 12th of the same mcmth. 

This law defines these banks as limited liability sloc'k cr)mj>cmies aim- 
ing at providing the credit necessary to agricultural and industrial enter- 
prises. The minimum sum of the capital shares is fixed at 100,000 yuan (i) 
and the minimum valm^ of an individual share at 10 yuan. 

Iwen if the fixed cajntal of the agricultural and industrial banks lias 
not been entirely covered they must be inspected, as soon as at least half of 
it has been paid up, by tlie com])etent authorities, who will make certain 
that the founders and shareholders are really honest persons disposing 
of sufficient capital and capable of belonging t(j a com])any. The same 
authorities will take note of the amount of the caj)ital already paid up, 
and the a])j)lication for foundation Will then be traiisii fitted to the 
Ministry of P'inances wixich may or nxvay not giv^e authority for the bank 
to become active. 

Each agricultural and industrial bank will hav^e the territory of a 
hsien as its sphere of action. There may be only one bank in each such 
territory. If however there are .special local conditions the competent 
authorities may send to the Ministry of Finances a request for the division 


(i) I yiidn is a piece of fine silver wcigliing 414, ,*5128^ grains (troy). 
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of a hsien into two territories at most, or for the union of two hsien into a 
single banking territory. 

The shareholders of these banks must be recruited in the first place 
among tlie persons bom in their respective hsien, living in them or posses- 
sing property in them. If the number of shareholders of this descrip- 
tion be insufficient others may be recruited outside the bank's territorial 
sphere until the fixed number has been reached. Corporations within a 
bank's territory may become shareholders in it. The share certificates 
of the agricultural and industrial banks arc all nominative and their sale 
to persons who are not Chinese citizens is forbidden. 

The following classes of operations may be effected by the agricultural 
and industrial banks : i) mortgage loans re])ayable by instalments graduated 
over a period of five years ; 2) mortgage loans repayable at a fixed date, 
namely at the expiry of a terai of three years ; 3) loans on pledged and 
imperishable agricultural ])roducts, to be repaid at the end of a year or by 
instalments graduated over a year ; 4) loans on the pledged products of 
fishing when the borrower has an exclusive fishing right, to be repaid in a 
year or by instalmc'nts graduated o\'er a year — a su])plementary pleclge of 
])ublic securities or an additional mortgage ma}^ be exacted by the bank as 
a guarantee of these loans ; 5) loans on pledged titles to provincial or cen- 
tral government loans or on shau‘S in commercial companies, repayable 
at the end of a year or by instalments graduated over a year ; 6) loans 
re]>ayable at the end of three years and not guaranteed by a mortgage, 
being granted to groups of at least ten agriculturists or industrial workers 
who arc completel}^ s<dvent : 7) loans not guaranteed by a mortgage, 
granted with the authority of the competent local official to local cor])o- 
rations enjoymimt of certain and easily realized profits. 

These loans may be grant (*d only for the following objects : 

i) the improvement of uncultivated lauds and crops in general ; 
2) irrigation and reafforestation ; 3) purchase of seeds and manures and all 
kinds of primary materials used in agriculture and industw ; 4) storage of 
and traffic in agricultural and industrial products ; 5) purchase and repair 
of machines, iniplenn^nts and live stock useful to agriculture and industiy" ; 
6) construction and re]xiir of bnildings for agricultural and industrial pur- 
poses ; 7) purchase of live stock wdth a view to the im])rovement of breed- 
ing ; 8) purchase of silkworm eggs, young fish and instruments of all kinds 
for the development of sericulture and pisciculture ; 9) all works aiming 
at the development of agriculture and imhistry. 

If the real estate to which tliese provisions refer be not already re- 
gistered and insured the agricultural and industrial banks cannot accept 
mortgages of it as security for loans. The amount of a loan made by the 
bank must not exceed two thirds of the value of tlie mortgaged property, 
the value as estimated by the lending bank being taken as basis. 

Only first mortgages are accepted as security and mortgaged real 
estate must be productive. If the value of mortgaged property diminish 
after it has been estimated the bank may require a supplementary esti- 
mate, and may, if the borrower do not fulfil such requirement, proceed 
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to liquidate the debt at a fixed date, or immediately exact full repayment 
of the loan even if the term for which it was made have not expired. The 
bank may similarly exact repayment at a date fixed by itself if the bor- 
rower do not assign the loan to the object for which it was made, or if 
circumstances have caused a modification of its employment. 

The agricultural and industrial banks may apply to the Ministry of 
Finances for authority to issue bonds. The total sum of their issues 
may not exceed the total sum of their loans nor be more than twice the sum 
of their paid-up capital. Bonds are normally payable to bearer but may 
be nominative, and the minimum value of one is fixed at five yuan. They 
bear interest and may be repaid with an additional premium. The 
amount of the bonds repaid each year must not be less than tlie total sum 
of the loans repaid to the bank in the same year. 

In drawing up their annual balance-sheet the agricultural and indus- 
trial banks must deduct from the amount of the net profits a sum etjui- 
valent to not less than a tenth of such amount, in order to constitute a 
reserve fund with which to cover eventual losses and ensure an average 
dividend on shares. The reserve fund may not bc‘ used without the ])re- 
liminar}^ authority of the Ministry of Finances, a])plic'ations to draw on 
it backed by a statement of reasons being transmitted to this ministr} 
by the medium of the competent authorities. 

These banks are placed under the control of the Ministry of Idnances 
and the autJiorities within whose juri.sdiction they find themstdves. Tlie 
local representative of the central government in the various pirndnces 
may also make enquiries as to their situation. 

The autliorities exercising control may order an agricultural and in 
dustrial bank to present a written report on the situation of its affairs. 
They may also verify the information in the bank's 1)ooks or any olhei 
document as to the sums and the bonds which the bank has in hand. 
Subsequently they must draw up a confidential report to the compeleul 
autorities which the.se will transmit to the Ministr}^ of Finances. The* 
controlling authorities may attend meetings and express o])inions at them, 
without liowever having the right to vote. 

The Ministry of Finances or the competent authorities may, wdien 
ilwy think necessary, limit the concession of loans as wxil as any other 
business undertaken by the agricultural and industrial banks. 

The agricultural and industrial banks fix the maximum rate of in- 
terest on their operations. 
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BRITISH INDIA. 

LAND TllNDRliS IN TIIK TANJAB IN THEIR ORIGINAL 
I'ORM AND AS AEEKCTEl) BY BRITISH RULE. 

bv J. M Ibn'll, 


TIuto is no more interesting subject of historical investigation than 
the effc'ct which two ci\'ilizations, brought by circumstances into intimate 
relations, have one on the other. Tliis is so even when both belong to 
the wSanu' hiniih of nations and what occurs is a peaceful penetration of 
ideas and an exchange of the fruits of scieritific enquiry. But wlien one 
nation has ini])ose(l its ride on races covering vUvSt expanses of the world's 
surface :md the most various degrees of culture the investigation becomes 
still inoie absorbing. This is what happened in the Case of the Roman 
lm}pii(‘ jooo yt'UTs ago, and has happened as regards the British Indian 
Tiint)iie in the past 150 yeais. In the case of both Umpires the rulers 
looked with the most tolerant eye on the native institutions of their sub- 
jects, but inevitably they exercised upon them, often unconsciously or 
even against their will, a profound influence. 

No race is lit to control the destinies of an alien people unless it itself 
]wssesses a ])()litical instinct leading it to abstain from intermeddling as 
a Goviuninent with the leligious and vsocial life of its subjects. On the 
whole the British in India suceeded in avoiding all direct interference in 
such Tiiatteis. Kveu widow-burning was only forbidden after long delay 
and liesitation. In conquered territory the English planted their can- 
tonments, and sooner or later their own law-courts, and promulgated their 
own criminal code. But as regards civil law the\" maintained the Hindu 
and Muhammadan codes to govern the most intimate and important re- 
lations of life, supplementing them in matters such as business contracts 
by maxims drawn from English law. In the Panjab politic compliance 
and disregard for uniformity were pushed still further. P'inding that 
domestic relations and the tenure of land were governed by village ci.stoms, 
probably older than, and certainly inconsistent with, the legal dicta of 
Hindu Bralimans and Muhammadan Kazis, they accepted the former as 
it stood, and in time took steps to have it accurately recorded. The 
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curious result has been that they have acquiesced in a system whereby 
one rule of inheritance may be applied in one village and another next door. 

The settlement officers put in charge of the assessment of the land 
revenue of the different districts were given the still more important task 
of deciding a^id recording the title under wliich eveiy^ field in the country 
was held and tilled. ‘ Their business was to register the rights and obli- 
gations of individuals and communities as they actually existed. 

Thus it would seem that every care had been taken to preserve the 
framework of land tenure as it stood. The foundation on which that 
had alwa3’'S rested was that the holding is the property of the family, and 
not of the individual. That fact is written large in the eaily records of 
rights, where the undivided family lidding is very pioniinent. Settle- 
ment officers also fully lecognized the communal framework of village 
life ; in fact, as we shall see, the^^ assumed its existence even in parts of the 
Panjab, where it had no leality. But the rapid material development 
following on the enfoi cement of order and the fixing of a reasonable land 
revenue demand for a term of yccirs, combined uath the influence of Wes- 
tern ideas in the sphere of political economy and tlie practical working 
of English courts of law, shook and nearly destroyed the land s^^steni. 
A communal village org<inization and a land tenure which had withstood 
the political stoims of centuri(‘S threatened to succumb to the cancers 
of a long peace 

Ownership of land in the Ihiglish sense does not exist, and never did 
exist, ill the Panjab. The powers of tht‘ actiud holdei aie limited b}" the 
title of the vState to a share of the produce and by the right of the family 
to restrain him from any action which would without necesvsity involve 
the loss of its patriraoiiy. Subject to these restrictions he has full powers 
of management and disposes of the ])roduce at his pleasure. Before British 
rule the Raja or Chief often realized the '^ruler's share'" in kind, and what 
was left to the tiller of the wSoil was usnallv a bare subsistence. An old 
family, which had a claim to ownersliip but did not actually cultivate or 
arrange for cultivation, might be allowed a petty share of the harvest, 
say ^/4oth, while the ruler took or * 4 . Over the waste the 

State asserted extensive rights, and, even when it was included in village 
boundaries, did not hesitate to plant on it new settlers, on the ])lea that 
t was more than the old village re(|uired for pasturage The predecessors 
of British rulers did not trouble their heads with theor}^ being occupied 
wdth the practical problem of filling their coffers. But the easiest way to 
define the relations between native nilcrs and landholders in the Panjab 
is to look on the State as superior landlord, and the actual holders as en- 
titled to keep the land they tilled and graze their cattle in the surrounding 
waste, so long as they jiaid the customary rent to the Government. It is 
hardly w'^orth while to discuss the question whether the landholder had a 
right of alienation. Sales did occur, but generally speaking the demand of 
the State left nothing of value to transfer. Rent only emerged when the 
British Government reduced the share in kind into a cash payment fixed for 
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a term of j^ars, and in the interval left to the landholder the full benefit 
of any extensions of cultivation or im])rovenients which he might effect. 

The limitations w^hich the near agnates of a landholder could impose 
on his freedom of action are equally clear. From the first a statement of 
village customs was included in the record of rights of every estate, and these 
documents furnish valuable evidence of the restricted nature of the tenure. 
It became still clearer when some tw^enty-five years after annexation set- 
tlement oificers were ordered to draw up statements of tribal customs in 
every district in which a revision of the land revenue assessment was under- 
taken. Of course custom varied, but the typical case was shown to be that 
inheritance w^as confined to sons and, failing sons, to male agnates, to the 
exclusion of daughters and their offspring, because by marriage the daugh- 
ter passes into another family. The landholder had no power to interfere 
by gift or will with the rule of descent, or even to give one son a larger 
share than another. The sonless man could not rob his near agnates by 
adopting an heir. If lie adopted at all, he was bound to choose one of them. 

The early records of village custom were drawn u]) wdien sales and 
mortgages w'ere .still veij^ rare. A usual entiy^ is — Hithei to there have 
been no sales oi mortgages in this village. But, if at any future time a 
proprietor sliould wish to sell or mortgage in older to pay the Government 
revenue or provide for his own lu'cessities, he must first ofl'ei it to his near 
agnates This right of pre eiuptioii as a means of preventing the intru- 
sion of strangers into the village coiiimunity was recognised in the ear- 
liest Panjab Code of Law, Curiously enough the later tribal records do 
not deal directly with the all im]M>rtant question of the jK)wer of transfer 
by sale or mortgage. By the time they w^-^re iiiadc^ the increased value, 
of land had made it an object of de.siie to outsiders, and the action of the 
courts had largely invalidated the customary restrictions on alienation. 

The first settlement ofiicers in tlu‘ eastern and central districts found 
groups of landliolders organized in village communities. They were fa- 
miliar with the type from experience gained in an adjoining province, and 
this saved them frem making mistakes. In a small village all the land- 
holders would W' found to be of one tribe and to claim descent fiom a com- 
mon ancestor, in a large one groups of the same or of different tribes occu- 
pied separate wards. The shares of the different waids, and of individual 
landliolders within the w^ards, at least in the common w^aste, w^ere usually 
based on relationship real or assumed. Each ward might hold its share 
of the cultiv£lted land in a single block or in several parcels. The indivi- 
dual landholder as a rule had scattered fields so as to give him a share 
of the manured land near the \'i]lage site and of the various kinds of soil 
in the outlying area. A great feature was the waste held in definite sliares, 
but of which the enjoyment was common. There sems to have been no 
limitation of user. Every man put in as nrany cattle as he chose, and, 
if he had the means, broke u}i suitable patches of land. The tiller of com- 
mon land acquired no title. He merely had a right to letain on partition 
so much as was not in excess of his share. British revenue law has emphasi- 
zed the joint responsibility of members of the village community for pay- 
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merit of the land revenue, but its enforcement in actual practice is ex- 
tremely rare. 

lyiving with the group of landholders were artizans and menials fol- 
lowing hereditary occupations for the benefit of the coniniunity. Their 
services were defined, and were paid for by a definite share of the produce 
at harvest time. All, landholders and dependents, had their houses crowd- 
ed together on a common site, the impure leather workers and scavengers 
being settled on the outskirts or in separate sites close to the main village. 
I/astly there was a common fund for village expenses, and dis]>ules within 
the brotherhood were settled by a \dllage council 

In the hill country" in the north of the Panjab the conditions were 
wholly different. The Rajas were universal landlords in a far sronger 
sense than in the plains. Each holder held his parcel of land in virtue 
of a deed of grant given by the ruler to himself or to his ancestor. lie 
built his house on Ids own allotment, and the individuals in ■[>osbession 
of contiguous holdings were not necessarily united by real or ])retended 
bond of relationship. It was impossible that groups of holdings scalteicd 
over the lulls should form village communities. The holding vms itself 
the true revenue unit, and the man who held it had an (*quita1de title t<> 
remain undisturbed so long as he tilled the land and paid the lent. The 
cultivators had a right of user in the waste, but the title of the State to do 
what it pleased with it was clearer and stronger than in the eastern plains, 
where the ruler might well hesitate to interfere with powtaful villages. 
In Kangra, the most important hill distreit in the Panjab, the first settle- 
snent officer tried to squeeze the tenures into a pattern which he knew'. 
He transformed into estates the large groups of scatteied liol dings which 
the Rajas had formed for revenue purposes. In this way lie subjected the 
landliolders to a purely artificial bond of joint resq)onsibility for the pay- 
ment of land revenue. What was more serious he allotted to these unreal 
village communities large areas of waste, much of it forest land, as common 
property. The result has been that the State has been greatly hampered 
in its efforts to preserve forest growth for the good of the surrounding popu- 
lation and of the community at large. 

No greater contrast can be imagined than that wliich exists between 
the green hill country of Kangra in the north east of the Punjab and its 
arid south western plains. Curiously enough extreme dissimilarity of agri- 
cultural conditions produced very considerable resemblances in land te- 
nure. The rainfall in the South West is so scanty that outside the strips 
of land close to the great rivers cultivation de])ends wholly on artificial 
irrigation. To supply this became the best foundation of a permanent 
title, and it was recognized that this had been acquired in one form or ano- 
ther by the well sinker over the land reclaimed through its means from the 
vast surrounding waste. The latter was used as a grazing ground for sheep 
and a browsing area for goats and camels. Certain tribes or leading fami- 
lies which from time immemorial had pavStured their flocks and herds in 
the waste claimed rights over it like those which the Rajas asserted over the 
hill forests. Similar rights were claimed by the descendants of holy men 
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to whom rulers or people of influence had made grants, and by farmers of 
the land revenue, who by a familiar process had developed out of a fiscal 
privilege a proprietory title. Sometimes groups of men of a grazing tribe 
or the members of an important family sank a number of wells, partly to 
water their cattle and partly to grow a little food, in a single locality, and 
built their houses on a common site. But often the well sinker had to 
obtain the assent of some overlord, generally the head or heads of one of the 
old tribes or families, and pay a small quit rent in the form of a fraction 
of the produce as a pei*petual acknowledgement of seignorial rights. When 
the Sikhs took over the country the administration of a large part of it 
was for many years in the hands of a very shrewd and capable governor, 
intent on increasing Ids revenue by promoting tillage. When he felt dis- 
posed he took over the right of allotting land for cultivation, but he wisely 
recognized the rights of the old families to seignorial dues. The sinkers 
of wells in favoured spots scattered about the huge waste had often no 
bond of relationship or even of common interest. Each lived with his 
dependents and labourers on his own well, near which were grouped a 
few lints aiul catlle i)ens. The jiroper way of dealing with tenures of this 
sort would liave been to treat the well as the revenue unit, and allot to it 
a reasonable area, say fiom 50 to 100 acres, and to make the well owner 
res^ionsible to the vState for laud revenue and to tlie superior landowner 
for a small seignorial fee. The waste should have been recorded as the 
property of the State subject to rights of user for grazing and browsing, 
so long as it was not broken up, by the old tribes of nomad graziers and the 
well owmers. What was actuall}^ done w’^as to form groups of wells into pure- 
ly artificial estates, to attach to them large areas of w^aste, and make the 
owners jointly responsible for payment of the land revenue. The incongruity 
of this procedure was pointed out at the time, but the attraction of a sealed 
pattern was too strong to resist. The waste was so vast that the absurdity of 
handing it all over as ]iersonal property to scattered well owners and a sparse 
population of nomad graziers was fortunately perceived. Needlessly large 
areas were however enclosed in village boundaries, and lay uncultivated 
till many years later the State at great expense brought canal water to 
these thirsty lands. The tracts where State ownership was reserved are 
some of them now the sites of prosperous canal colonies, with hundreds of 
thousands of settlers drawn largely from congested districts in the Central 
Panjab. The vast area of sandy waste between the Jhelam and the 
Indus ’was handed over entirely to a comparatively small number of fami- 
lies. Accordingly when some years ago there was a question of excavating 
a great canal from the Indus, it was thought necessary, as a preliminary 
step, to induce the descendants of these people to surrender their rights 
in part of what without water was practically worthless in return foi the 
promise of irrigation in the part they retained. It seems probable that 
the recognition or non-recognition of the superior proprietory title, entit- 
ling the holder to receive a seignorial fee, depended sometimes on the 
idios3mcracies of individual settlement officers. The tenure has also been 
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extinguished in a number of cases by the inferior owner buying put the 
superior owner's right, the intrinsic value of which has often been small. 

The juxtaposition of dominant families and of a miscellaneous col- 
lection of inferior tribes, which is common in the South Western Panjab, 
is equally a feature of the North Western districts. But there religious 
didike and political expediency had led the Sikh Governors, whom we dis- 
placed, to do their utmost to depress the great Muhammadan families and 
tribes, wliich in some cases had actually ruled over large tracts. The re- 
sult was that the old tenures, except in the wilder Western tract, where 
the Sikhs had to be content with a more or less nominal sovereignty, had 
to a large extent been obliterated. The British officers charged with the 
making of the registers of titles in land were faced by contending claims, 
the actual cultivators seeking to maintain the status quo, and the old fami- 
lies clamouring for the revival of rights wrested from them by the oppres- 
sion of the Sikhs. The original villages of the leading clans often covered 
very large areas, and cultivators had been located in outlying hamlets, whose 
occupants now claimed to be treated as entirely independent communi- 
ties. Tenants in the parent villages iilleged that they alsi) possessed full 
ownership, because in the Sikh times the old laiidolders had received no 
sort of recognition of proprietorship. It is a curious fact that our officers 
for some yeais after annexation viewed the claims of old families with 
scant sympathy. Fortunately the settlements of a large part of the North 
Western Panjab were not completed till after the Mutiny. The shock 
of that convulsion again turned men’s thoughts to the dangers besetting 
a society in which everyone is on a dead level of medriocrity, and after 
1857 there was a disposition to concede something to the descendants of 
men who had been stripped of their rank and privileges by the Sikhs, 
while maintaining to the actual cultivators of the soil most of the advan- 
tages of which we found them in actual po.ssession. In no part of the pro- 
vince was the influence of settlement officers in moulding, and even creat- 
ing, land tenures more strongly marked. They had in fact to seek a f^iir 
compromise, and were not unsucessful in finding one. Three classes of 
right holders emerged, the superior owner, the ordinary owner, and the 
limited owner. The last and lowest class were recognized as owners of the 
lands they tilled, but they had no share in the village waste. Some of 
them were not even full owners of their own holdings, but paid a proprie- 
tory fee to the ordinary owners, who were regarded as the real village 
community. The latter class had rights in the waste. But where our 
officers held that the existence of a superior proprietor was proved, the 
ordinary owner had to pay him, harvest by harvest, a seignorial fee. In 
the west the old families had, as already remarked, been able to maintain 
their position fairly well even under the Sikhs, and there we still find large 
properties consisting of several, or even many, viflages owned by a single 
person or by a small group of near relatives. Here too some of the superior 
owners, as in parts of the southwest, besides receiving seignorial dues are 
recorded as owners of the waste. The village community in the true sense 
of the term hardly existed in large parts of the North West Panjab. 
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One of the oldest forms of land tenure in the world, the periodical re- 
distribution of village or tribal land, survived till comparatively recent times, 
and possibly still has left its traces, among the Pathan tribes on the North 
West Frontier of British India, and is widely prevalent among the inde- 
pendent tribes which, though lying beyond the administrative border 
line, are subject to the political control of the Chief Commissioner of the 
North West Frontier Province. It is a more curious fact that it still exists 
among a few village communities in the extreme south-east of the Panjab. 
A Pathan tribe Uvsually acquired its posse.ssions by the sword. Having 
done so, it proceeded to partition the conquered lands. Each subdivision 
of the tribe took its own block, and each clansman in the subdivision took 
his share in one or several parcels, as soil conditions dictated. Sometimes 
a share was allotted for each woman and child. The subdivision built a 
big village in its block and called it after its own name. Besides the clans- 
men the village population included religious men, and village servants 
and artizaiis, who lield land free of charge in return for services in peace 
and war. Another class of dependents of superior rank was located in 
hamlets on tlic^ outskirts of the block. They were known by the pictur- 
esque names of “ loin-girders and “ dwellers in the shade paid no rent, 
and in time of peace rendered no service. But when their Pathan 
overlords, in whose shade they sat, were raided or marched out to raid 
others, they were bound to join in the fray. To secure a continuance of 
the original equality of division, it was the rule that the land should be re- 
distributed at shorter or longer interv^als. In Peshawar the custom lasted 
down to a comy^aralively recent period and even involved the transfer 
of whole villages. vShifting severalty is likely to disappear when a 
civilized Governement fixes for a term of years the State's rent for each 
holding, and when the older it establishes encourages the extension of cul- 
tivation and the assertion of individual rights. But among the indepen- 
dent Pathan tribes it will probably long survive, and be a source of trouble 
and bloodshed. In 190T heavy fighting went on in Upper Swat across the 
Peshawar border, because after one subdi\’ision had held an important 
\dllage for twenty-^i^^e years, the others thought it was their tiini. Among 
Pathan tribes religious men and chiefs were often given s])ecial grants of 
land for their luaintenauce. It is easy to see^how, wdien once subdivision 
l)roke down, Pathan tenures would take on themselves fonns very like 
those familiar elsewhere, and that is what has actually to a large extent 
happened. 

It is the business of a registrar of titles in land to record facts as he 
finds them. But in the special circumstances which attended the occupa- 
tion of the Panjab by the British, it was justifiable to go further and to 
revive titles in abeyance, which had been recently destroyed by the oppres- 
sive acts of our immediate predecessors. It is questionable whether this 
might not equitably have been done more freely. But on the whole the 
settlement officers did their work well. They cannot be charged with 
subverting the communal character of the land tenure ; on the contrary, 
their tendency was to impose a conmmnal village organization where it did 
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not exist, and in fact could have no real existence. The threat to the in- 
tegrity of the indigenous land tenures came not from any action on their 
part but from economic and legal causes. 

The early administrators of the Panjab ha.d sufficient statemanship 
to see how essential it was that a foreign government should maintain the 
framework of society which it found in being. But they could not but 
be affected by the exaggerated individualism which marked the economic 
theoriesprevalentin the middle of the 19th century, and by the notion that 
agricultural advance depended on the attraction of fresh capital to the bu- 
siness of tillage. Accordingly we find a very distinguished officer, who be- 
came the second Lieutenant Governor of the province, apologizing for the 
giving of legal force to a village custom of pre-emption, which was designed 
to prevent the intrusion of strangers into the communal landholding com- 
munity. Still stranger is it to read in an early manual for the guidance 
of officials that the author contemplated without regret ''a gradual process" 
by which the existing village communities might " melt away and give 
place to a more modem and perhaps more politically nice distribution of 
property 

For the next twenty years everything tended to break up the old or- 
der. The mere advent of a strong Government affording equal protection 
and equal justice to all made the individual landholder less dependent 
on the support of his agnates and of the village community. Th^ multi- 
plication of courts of law and of an inferior type of lawyer among a people 
naturally quarrelsome and litigious inevitably sapped the influence 
of the village councils, which for pratical purposes gradually faded out of 
existence. A cash assessment distributed for a long term of years over 
holdings created a state of things in which coniimmal responsibility for the 
revenue demand was rarely intmded on the attention of the individual 
landholder. The moderation of the State's revenue or rent, and the se- 
curity of title given by an authoritative record, meant for the peasant pro- 
prietor a great inflation of credit. His old plan of limited borrowing on the 
pledge of crops, cattle, or jewellery, was replaced by extravagant borrow- 
ing on the security of the land. Sales and mortagages to moneylenders 
became a common and increasing featureof village life, and the right of the 
next heirs to object fell practically into abeyance. The official attitude 
for some time was apathetic. Shortsightedness masqlferading as common 
sense was not alarmed, and talked of the investment of capital in the soil. 
Even among those who view'ed the growing disappropriation of the pea- 
santry with misgivings, there was a disposition to regard the process as 
the inevitable result of economic laws, and to hope that it would not go too 
far. But, as each quinquennium showed that the hope was vain, opinion 
changed. The social and X)oiitical evils of a landless peasantry came to 
be recognized. The belief that the maxims of western political economists, 
as laid down in the middle of last century, could be applied to every country 
and stage of society was shaken. Experience showed that the capitalist 
landholder in India was as a rule nothing but a rent-receiver. The inter- 
est in primitive institutions aroused by the works of Sir Henry Summer 
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Maine and others was stimulated among English officials by the abundant 
evidence of their survival in India, and it became clear that ownership 
in the English sense, inv^olving as it does free power of disposition, was 
wholly alien to the ideas of the Panjab peasant. This truth became appa- 
rent to the Chief Court of the province, and from 1887 onwards it formed 
the foundation of a series of decisions on sales and mortgages by sonless 
proprietors, adoption, gifts, and pre-emption. It was well that the courts 
should at last have put themselves in line with facts. But by the time they 
did so the proccvSS of disintegration had gone too far to be cured by correct 
expositions of village custom, and it had become increasingly evident that 
the evil must be cured, if cured at all, bj” legislation. 

The remedy ado])ted after long discussion is embodied in the Panjab 
Laud Alienation Act of 1900, which imposed very drastic restraints on land 
transfers. If gave the vState ]')Ower to declare by notification what tribes 
in each district wcue " agricultural It forbade any member of an agri- 
cultural tribe to sell land to a non-agriculturist without the sanction of the 
officer in chaige of the district, the intention being that sanction should 
only be given in exceptional circumstances. The usual form of Panjab 
mortgage, by which the mortgagee took the landlord's share of the jm)- 
duce instead of inteiest, and assumed all the rights and liabilities of the 
landowner till the principal was re])aid, w^as made illegal in the case of land 
mortg^iged by a member of an agricultural tribe to a non-agriculturist. 
Other forms existed which -were still more burdensome to the mortgager. 
These also disappeared. Certain statutor}'' forms wxtl substituted, the 
only one of any ^uactical importance being a mortgage for a limited 
period not exceeding twxuily years, all the rights of the mortgager being 
su.spended, and the rents and piofits enjoyed by the mortgage being taken 
as extinguishing by the end of the term his claim for both principal and 
interest. Sales of agricultural land in execution of decree, wdiich had always 
been subject to se\xue re.strictions in the l^injab, were absolutely for 
bidden as regardi‘d land owned. by members of agricultural tribes. It may 
be noted in ]^assing that under the Civil Procedure Code the following kinds 
of ])roperty belonging to an agricidturist are exempt from attachment 
{a) implements of husbandry, 

(6) the cattle and seed grain necessary for him to earn his livelihood, 
(c) the house and other buildings which he owns or occupies. 

For the jiresent the Government has with rare exceptions treated 
all scheduled agricultural tribes in a district as a single group, and has 
permitted a man of one s\ich tribe to sell or mortgage withoiit restraint to 
a man of another. But it holds in reserv^e the ])ower to treat each tribe 
as a group by itself and still further to limit freedom of transfer. The 
exercise of this power may in some cases become necessary, e. g. if one 
agricultural tribe should develop to a serious extent landgrabbing 
tendencies, and the result be rapid disappropriation of econouiically 
weaker tribes. 

It will be observed that the motives of this legislation were political 
and economic. No direct attempt was made to re-establish the family " 
holding as the unit of the village communities. But a strong barrier W'as 
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set up against the further intrusion into these communities of the most 
dangerous element of disintegration, the small trader and moneylender. 
For the protection of the family holding the village custorniary law, now 
better understood, remained intact. One branch of that law, which has 
been twisted out of its original shape, the Government decided to re- 
fashion. Pre-emption had been robbed by two old judgements of the Chief 
Court of most of its meaning. Usufruct nary mortgages of the type al- 
ready described were far more common than sales, and in practice in a great 
many cases involved the permanent disap]n'0]^rialion of the peasant mort' 
gager. But the Court held that the right of pre emption did not apply 
to such mortgages, except where the village record of rights expressly jno- 
vided otherwise. It also decided that a proprietor by purchase, though a 
stranger to the original village brotherhood, had as good a right as any 
agnate cosharer to claim pre-emption. Thus the custom which was in- 
tended to keep the stranger out w^as twisted in such a way as to make it 
easy for him to eixtend his possession once he had gained a footing. The 
same limitation of the right to sales and the same extension of it as regards 
the persons w^ho might exercise it w’ere unfortunately embodied in law^s 
passed in 1872 and 1878. There was indeed a clause saving custom, but 
the tribal codes of custom subsequently drawn di^^j^osed of the subject by 
saying that it was regulated by law. When the Chief Court of the province 
realized that the old decisions w^re wrong it sought for evidence of the 
real custom in the old village records of rights. At last in i()05 a new Act 
was i)asscd w^hich as regards sales brought the law into confoiinity with 
custom, giving the right of pre emi)tion to the heirs of the vendor, F,ven 
in the case of a joint holding a cosharer not related to the vendor w^us gi- 
ven no right unless the agnate cosharers declined to take advantage of 
their prior title. It must be admitted that many judicial officers regard 
pre-emption in its practical w*orking as pernicious. 

The Land Alienation Act has succeeded in its object. It has stopped 
the disa])propriation of the Punjab peasant by the moneylender, and it has 
not lowered the credit of the farmer to any undesiraldc extent. Indeed 
the value of land has contiimed to rise, and the revenue or rent charged b>’ 
the State is not on the average more than ont^pcT cent of the selling ])rice. 
Government action no longer aids and abets the disintegration of the family 
holding and the communal village community. Probably little moie can 
be done. The old order will never return in its entirety, and ]ierha])s in the 
changed sunoundings of today it is undesirable that it should. Whether 
the communal village spirit, which has decayed so ra])idly, will revive, is 
doubtful, and it must alw^ays be remembered that it was only strong at any 
time in i>art of the province. Proj)()sals have been made to revive village 
councils by giving them power to deal with petty civil and criminal cases. 
It is uncertaiii whether any such revival would have permanent popularity 
or success. It seems more likely that, if common village life renews itself, 
its resurrection will be the indirect result of the growing movement of 
agricultural co-operation, which has been such a striking feature of the re- 
cent history of the Punjab. 
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liPlflCIAI. SOUKCEvS: 

An Act to fix thr standard harrj:!. for fruits, vi/;etabi.f:s and other dry commodi- 
ties. 4 March 1015. Public. No. 307 b-^nl ConuTc«is. 

An Act to fix standards for Climax b\skets for grapes and othimi fruits and vegeta- 
bles, AND TO FIX STANDARDS FOR BASKETS AND OTHER CONTAINERS FOR SMALL FRUITS, 
BERRIES, AND VEOr/r ABLl'.S, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 3I All^USt I916. Public. No. 248 
64 th Congn-KS. 

An Act to establish a Standard Barrel ani> St.andard Grades for Apples when Packed 
IN IUrrels and for oTinHi PURPOSES. 3 August 1912. 

The ])ela\vare Appli Gaw. u M*ircli 1013. 

An act TO establish a standard for the p\cking in THE State of California of the kinds 

OF FRESH FRUITS SPlCCIFir.D TN THIS ACT, FOR SALK OR FOR TRANSPORTATION FOR SALK. 
Ff>R INTERSTATl" 3 ND FORIOGN SHIPMENT, AND TO PREV’UNT DECEPTION IN THE PACKING ; 
ALSO TO ESTABLISH A SV^STEM OF INSPRC ITON OF THE SAME. lO JllBC I915. Chapter 659. 
A, B. 831 . 

An Act RE(VULATIN(i the sale. OFFI^RING for SALE OR EXPOSING FOR SALE OF VTDGETABLES, 
GRAPICS AND FRtJITS ; PROVIDING', STAND.ARD CONTAINERS, BASKETS AND TR.WS, THEREFOR; 
AND IMPOSING PENALTIES. i May 1916 Pcunsvlvauia, N0121. 

OTHER SOIIHCKS : 

California P'uuitNeus. Vol. 31, Nos. MH3 to i486; 9, 16,2^ aud 30 December 1916; San 
Francisco, 


For several years there has been in the United States a movement to- 
wards giving a more stable basis to tjie trade in fruit and vegetables so as 
to simplif}" to a great extent tlie relations between the producer and the 
buyer. Congress and the assemblies of several States have taken the matter 
up and have sought to standardize the various i)roducts, if not for a whole 
State at least for the whole territory of a county, and to determine the 
shape, kind and dimensions of standard receptacles in which they are trans- 
ported, so that a merchant knows exactly, having the guarantee of State 
inspection, the weight and quantity of fruit in any box or other package 
winch he receives. 

The importance of such measures has been similarly recognized in 
other countries, such as Canada and Australia, where also the fruit trade 
is regulated for the prevention of frauds at the expemse of merchants or 
consumers and the simplification of transactions of purchase and sale. 

Tlie Californian law, which we will presently analyse, has conside- 
rable bearing not only on trade but also on the production of the State in 
general. The fixing of standards results in closijig the foreign market to 
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defective fruit ; and growers therefore seek to improve the average quality 
of their products by choosing more carefully the varieties grown and by 
more scientific culture. Hence will result an increase in the horticultu- 
ral wc'alth of the State. 

No forecasts can be made as to the future development of these ideas 
in the many States of the Union, but the interest taken in tlie matter by 
the Federal Department of Agriculture allows the supposition that the 
example of California will be followed in other fruit-growing regions. 


§ I. The organiza'j'ion of tiuc fkiuTtradic and the activity 
OF THE OFFICE OF MARKICTS. 


As now oiganized the production of perishable fruit and vegetable^ 
is a highly specialized agricultural industr>^ It is concentrated It) a large 
extent in certain localities but it is conducted mainly on a small -scale. 
Many of the regions especially' devoted to fruit growing are situated far 
from markets. The industry in this s])ecialized form came into exi.steuce 
wdien the growth of great cities necessitated th(‘ drawing of supplies of 
perishable food from larger areas than those comprising the farms in the 
cities' innicdiate neighboiirhood , and when railroads made the utilization of 
this larger area pos.sible. Areas for producing perishable food have now 
been extended into the extreme south and south-west. Of appioxiinalely 
100 million tons of farm produce annually trans])orted by train about 20 mil- 
lion tons are perishable. Public authorities, growers and nuuchants have 
already for many^ years studied, each from their own point of view, tlie 
problems inherent in the transport and sale of these ])erishable products. 

a) Production. Perishable fruits and vegetables are grown on a 
relatively small scale while the large aggregate demands of the great mar- 
ket centres have brought into existence dealers who handle such produce 
only in large lots. This fact and the recognition that many other problems 
of marketing the.se goods could be solved only by giving the producers 
some of the advantages of operations on a large scale led the Office of Mar- 
kets and Rural Organization early in its work to advocate the co-opei- 
ative organization of growers wherever conditions were favourable. 

h) Preparation for Transport. Perhaps the most serious losses in 
this trade are due to unseasonable picking of the fruits and vegetables or 
their improper handling after they are ready to be marketed. The prod- 
ucts are handled rouglily and their decay on the way to the market is 
thus facilitated. Careful grading of the harvested products is also essential 
if they are to secure a reasonable price. And not the least of the 
problems connected with tliis trade is that of the packing of these per- 
ishable goods and of selecting for them suitable receptacles, of the proper 
tyi)e and dimensions, which will give them adequate protection and an 
attractive appearance and will not be too costly. 

Another step which can be taken with profit, when certain valuable 
products are to be transported under refrigeration over long distances. 
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is the precoolii^ of the packed fruits or vegetables by blasts of very cold 
air imuK^iately before or just after they have been placed in the refrige- 
rator cars. When perishable goods are stowed at their normal tempe- 
rature in a refrigerator car the limited quantity of ice used does not chill 
them for several days. As a result they continue to ripen and in many 
cases begin to decay. Precooling obviously cannot be practised by indi- 
vidual consigners on a small scale but it would be profitable in many cases 
to co-operative associations. It has proved paiticularly valuable to such 
of these associations as transport oranges from California across the con- 
tinent. 

The Office of Markets and Rural Organization finds that the producer 
may grow and even develop varieties of fruit or vegetables which will re- 
main in good condition for long periods and stand better than the usual 
varieties the delays and rough handling to wliich consignments may be 
subjected before they reach the consumer. 

c) Sale. — The losses of perishable fruits and vegetables are not 
due .solely to the mechanical operations of marketing — the hancfiing at 
producing points, on cars and at the market. The intangible machineiy^ 
of supjily and demand causes the heaviest losses, bringing about violent 
fluctuations of price and also gluts. One fact emphasized by the investi- 
gations of the Office of Markets and Rural Organization is that even when 
there is a severe general glut of a commodity that quantity of it which 
is really first-class can often be sold profitably. Indication of an impend- 
ing glut should therefore cause the ])roducer to grade more strictly than 
ever. Gluts due to fault}" distribution can be prevented when it is possi- 
ble to keep consigners accurately informed as to supplies at marketing 
points. By sur\"eys of producing areas and market centres the Office of 
Markets and Rural Organization has collected as many data as possible 
with regard to the supply of and demand for perishable produce. The 
normal consuming power of numerous markets for certain products has 
been ascertained and the data have been furnished to consigners with ex- 
cellent results. 

The advantages gained by standardized handling, grading and pack- 
ing arc strikingly shown by results obtained in the Californian citrus 
industry. Large losses accompanied almost every consignment to eastern 
markets in the earhest days of the industry, when practically all enter- 
prise was individualistic. Many such losses were due to defective trans- 
port but an appreciable propoition to a failure properly to grade and pack 
the fruit. Co-operative organizations arose and undertook to a large ex- 
tent the work of grading and packing. Losses were materially reduced 
but not to the point felt to be desirable. Investigations begun by the de- 
partment shortly after 1900 disclosed the fact that careless picking was 
chiefly responsible for the remaining losses. Picking as well as grading 
and packing was then standardized throughout the industr}", and losses 
were brought down to a very satisfactory minimum. 

Recent investigations of the canteloupe industry by the Office of Mar- 
kets and Rural Organization showed the need of standardizing the hand- 
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ling of this product also. Ivosses were found to result on a failure carefully 
to select the melons for size and quality, on loose and unattractive packing 
and on the use of receptacles of haphazard sizes and shapes. Studies of 
the marketing of berries, peacjies and other perishable products have fur- 
ther emphasized the general need for standardization. 

In stud^nng the problems of standardization involved in the market- 
ing of these perishable products the office has also gathered information 
as to the methods in which the)^ are solved in various ])laces. ‘ A bulletin 
as to tills phase of marketing canteloupcs has been issued, and bulletins 
on grading, packing and transporting other fruits and vegetables will fol- 
low. The office is also compiling a digest of State laws on standardization 
and on the weights and measures used in marketing. 

It is believed that co-operative associations may be relied upon as im- 
portant factors in bringing about a general adoption of standards for sup- 
plies and methods in marketing. Such organization can extend uniform 
practices over important provinces, and standardization on a larger scale 
can be effected through national organizations. 


§ 2 . The CAEIEORNIAN act of 1915 as to the fruit TRAD 75 . 

State and Federal legislation ha\’’e to some extent applied the prin- 
ciples discovered and brought forward by the Office of Markets and Rural 
Organization, principles acce])ted alike by producers, d('alers and consu- 
mers. 

In igi2 Congress established a standard barrel to be used for apples 
in inter-Statc commerce. On 4 March 1915 Congress passed an Act, 
which had force from i J uly 1916, to fix a standard barrel for fruits, vege- 
tables and other dry commodities ; and on 31 August 1916 a third Act, 
which has force from t November 1917, fixed standaids for Climax ” 
baskets for grapes and other fruits and vegetables, and fixed standards 
for baskets and other containers for small fruits, berries and vegetables. 

Further on 12 March 1915 an Act was j)asscd in Delaware w'hich amend- 
ed chapter 21 of the State's revised code by provisions T(*gulating the grad- 
ing, packing, marking, transport and sale of apples. In California on 
10 June 1915 the legislature ]>assed an Act '' to (‘stablish a standard for 
the packing in the State of California of the kinds of fresh fruit specified 
in this Act, for sale or for transportation for sale, for interstate and foreign 
shipment, and to prevent deception in the packing ; also to establish a 
system of inspection for the same On i May 1915 the Pennsylvanian 
legislature passed an Act regulating the sale, offering for sale or exposing 
for sale of vegetables, grapes and fruits ; providing standard containers — 
baskets and trays — therefor ; and imposing p(*naltie,s. '' 

a) The Provisions of the Law, — We will examine in more detail 
the Californian Act. It has been po.ssible to observe its wurking for a-yeaji;, 
and owing to the importance of fruit growing in California it has been the 
subject of much discussion. 
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The principal provisions of this law, passed on 10 June 1915 and effect- 
ive since 9 August 1915, are as follows : 

There is hereby created and established a standard for the packing 
of fresh fniits, for interstate and foreign shipment, of the kinds specified 
in this Act. Any box, basket, package or container of fresh fruit of the 
kinds specified in this Act, which shall be packed and offered for sale or 
for trans]iortation for sale, shall be ])acked in accordance with the speci- 
fications herein made. All deciduous fruits of the kinds specified in this 
Act when packed shall be ])raclically free from insects and fungous disea- 
ses. All fresh fruit of the kind specified in this Act which shiill be sold 
in bulk, or loose in the box wilhont packing, shall be exempt from the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

** All cherries packed in boxes or packages shall contain fruit of practi- 
cally uniform quality and maturity and one variety only, except that such 
boxes or packages may contain more than one variety if such fact be plain- 
ly stamped on the outside of the box or package with the words Mixed 
Varieties with letters one half inch high. Kach box or ])ackage (of cher- 
ries) shall be stamped on the outside with the minimum weight of contents 
and name of variety 01 varieties. Peaches, apricots, ]>ears, plums and 
])runes shall be of practically uniform size, quality and maturity. When 
])acked in crates, packages or containers, made up of two or more subcon- 
tainers haring slo])ing sides for the pin*]X)se of ventilation of the fruit therein, 
file fruit shall not vary in size more than ten per cent, and no layer below 
the top layer shall contain a gi eater numerical count than the top layer. 
Ivach box, crate, •[)ackage, container or subcontaiiier shall be stamped 
u])on tlie outside with the minimum weight of its contents, .... shall bear 
in plain letters the name of the variety contained therein, .... shall also be 
marked .... with the a])proxiniatc number of peaches in the box which 
shall be witlun four peaches of the true count. Grapes ])acked for table 
use shall be of uniform quality and maturity and .shall be well matured 
and show a (determined) sugar content.... Bach crate or other pat^kage 
(of such grape.s) and coiitaiiieis therein shall bear in plain figures the mi- 
nimum weight of contents.... Berries .shall be ])acked in uniform packages. 
Caiiteloupes shall be placed in standard crates. 

“ All boxes, crates, packages or containers shall bear upon them, 
ill plain sight and plain letteis on the outside, the name of the orchard, 
if any, and the name and post ofiice address of the person, firm, company, 
coriioratioii or organization who shall have finst packed or authorized the 
packing of the same, also the name of the locality where the fruit is grown. 

“ In counties having a civunty horticultural conunissioner it shall 
be his duty and the duty of his deputies, acting as inspectors, which office 
is hereby created, to enforce the pro\dsions of this Act... In a city and 
county or in counties having no c'ounty horticultural commissioner or 
deputy, it shall be the duty of the county board of .superrisors, upon peti- 
tion filed with them, to appoint inspectors. Said petition shall be signed 
by at least twenty-five bona fide fruit growers residing in that county or 
city and county. Upon the petition of twenty-five resident freeholders 
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who are fruit growers or shippers of fruit, the county horticultural com- 
missioner or board of supervisors .. shall immediately remove said inspector 
for neglect of duty, malfeasance in office or general unfitness for office.... 

Any person, firm, company, corporation or organization who shall 
knowingly pack, or cause to be packed, fruit of the kinds specified herein, 
in boxes, crates, packages, containers or sub-containers, to be offered 
for sale or transportation for sale, in wilful violation of this Act, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanour. 

b) The Application of the Law. - This law was originally drafted 
by a committee of inteiesled growers and con.signers in consultation with 
the State horticultural commissioner. It was amended many times but 
always by its friends. 

Various counties had tried for some years to accomplivsh the desired 
regulation of packing by agreements with the growers, the transporting 
companies or both ; but saving in the case of Ivldorado and Placer comities 
their success w^as no more than partial or temporary. In Ivldorado and 
Placer counties the voluntary associations of shippers and growers issued 
printed rules and diagrams which were posted in the orchard packing 
houses. The scheme worked exceedingly well where the shipping firms 
co-operated and refused any package below' the standard, but otherwise 
the need of State authorit}^ for the inspectors was seen. The present law 
was largely based on cxpericuicc of these regulations, and thus it emanated 
from the industry itself and public sentiment had been to some extent pre- 
pared for it. 

The law has helped the grower because it has raised prices, largely 
as a result of the better standard reached by the fruit. It has helped the 
consumer and the general public because the improvement in quality has 
outweighed the increase in prices. It has benefited the transport companies 
who have received, with the better ])rices, more for their work, and have 
been able to show better profits to their stockholders. 

The absolute impossibility^ of an examination by the inspectors of 
every packed box of fruit is apparent. The greatest good can be accom- 
plished only when the fruit growers, packers and shippers themselves are 
in sympathy with the work and willing to co-operate with the inspectors 
by conforming to s])ccifications. It was this co-o])eration of growers, 
packers and shippers with county horticultural commissioners, in San Joa- 
quin, bVesno, Sacramento and other counties growing table grapes, which 
made possible last year an efficienl 5 y standardized packing of grapes re- 
sulting in splendid prices. 

In the first year for which the law was in force about 20,000 carloads 
of fresh deciduous fruit were vsubject to its provisions. The experiment 
was entirely satisfactory, eastern buyers referring to the “ marvellously^ 
scientific pack of California fruit Thousands of crates of fruit were re- 
jected, but the grade of the consignments was raised many per cent, with 
comparatively little injury to anyone and extremely low administrative 
costs. Many’' thousands of dollars were added to the industry. 

c) Suggested Modifications. — The chief abuses which the law sought 
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to remedy were the following : 3) To])])ing - a top layer of good berries 
conceals inferior berries ; 2) Irregularity of size and of degree of maturity 
within one ])ackage ; 3) PcvSt infection which in States having quarantine 
laws results in the condemnation of whole consignments ; 4) The mixing 
of varieties in one package ; 5) Wrong and irn*giilar marks ; 6) Small content 
of sugar. In one year progress has been made towards preventing these 
abuses and the law" has thus been shown to ha\T great practical value. 

At the Forty-Ninth State Fruit Grower’s Convention, heUl at Napa 
in November iqib, some ])ro]>osals were however made for com])leting 
and improving the regulation of the fruit trade. These were mainly : 
a) that all counties should by certain ])tocedure be com])elled to ap])oiiit 
inspectors ; b) that the difft*rent counties of the State should formulate 
uniform standards, thus introducing simplicity intf> the trade and allow^- 
ing distant buyers to place orders at fixed prices for definite classes of goods; 
c) that packed fiuit should be more preciseh^ defnu*d ; d) that the law 
should apjjly to all consignments of fruit, including those intended for 
Califfirnian maikets ; e) that some central authority should have complete 
control of the ins])ection of fruit. 


§ 3. Ant effort to standardjzi-: the potato trade. 

While the movement towards the standardizing of fruit intended for 
sale is thus gaining ground, an effort is also being made in man>" States 
to standardize the jiotato trade which has not yet been scientifically or- 
ganized. AMiolesale potato merchants recognize the need for standar- 
dization in order to minimize the ex])ense, risk and waste which threaten 
to change into loss the small profits of this trade. Two grades, N^ i and 
N^’ 2, should b(‘ established for every vaiiety of potato grown. The use 
is recommended of machine potato diggers, and of machine sizers or gra- 
ders which grade the potatoes according to size onl\’, leaving the ])roducer 
to grade them according to quality or in other w^ords to w^eed out those 
which are defective. 

The trade is sinqilified by the use of uniform containers. A Federal 
Act fixes the capacity of the barrel conimonly used for potatoes but a large 
variety of sacks are also used and the fixing of prices in the different 
markets is thus needlessly complicated. 

For the realization of the desired reform the formation of co-operative 
associations and the aid of those alread}^ in existence WDuld be of the 
greatest service. 
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By a decree of 17 May IQ13 a commission was instituted at the Minis- 
try of Labour for the study of “ the pltysiology of labour in trades, and the 
conditions of exivSt(‘nce and a])titude for trades and its formation in la- 
bouring and juMsant families This commission comprised members of 
parliament and members of tlu' Institut dc France and of scientific 
bodies. It divided itself into two sub-commisions of wliich one umlertook 
research in laboratories and the other investigations and statistical re- 
search. Among the items on the latter’s programme was Diet of labou- 
ring and rural families. Share of alcohol in the family budget. Relation 
between housing and a labourer’s health and life 

Before we examine the results of this enquiry into rural life we will 
to some extent specify the method of re.searc]i. 


§ I. Method of enquiry. 

Following on a circular of tlie Ministry of Labour, dated July 39IJ, 
the ])refects supplied lists of those willing to collect the necessary data. In 
order to ensure uniformity two forms of qitostions were prcjiared, one cover- 
ing information as to each family visited, the other as to each village or 
rural district taken altogether. The latter form could be filled up only in 
the rural districts but the former equally well in a town. The questions 
on the former Ijear on the detailed composition of a family, its diseases, 
housing conditions, conditions as to tradf‘ and income, duration of work, 
cost of food, heating and lighting and finally skill in a trade. The second 
form provides information as to the numbei of families in a di.strict and 
their distribution according to trades, tlie conditions of rural industries, 
the designation of disabled j^ersons, rural emigration and the cost of main- 
taining children in labouring families. 
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In March 1914 the Slatistique Generate de la France had collected 
3200 questionnaires regarding families and 330 regarding villages distributed 
in fort3^*nine dej)artinents. When it had taken stock of these first results 
the commission expressed a wish for the extension of the enquiry to all 
departments. Conse(|uently a certain innnber of new forms were sent out 
between March and Jul}^ i()i4. The dt'claration of war prevented the 
pursuit of the enquiry and arrested the conunission’s labour. At the end 
of Jul^^ 1913 the Statistiqife Generate de la France liad l^rought together 
3700 questionnaires Regarding families and 450 regarding villages distri- 
buted over fifty-seven de])artnients. The formation, in consequence of the 
financial law of 15 July 191 p of a de])artm(‘nt for the observation of prices 
allowed a finst abstract of the forms to be made by this de]xartnient. 

Tlxirty de])artments forwarded no ([uestionnains namely Aisne, Al- 
lier, Ariege, Aude, Cantal, Cliarente-Infmieiire, Cher, Donlogne, Gers, 
Heiault, Ille-et-Vilaine, Jndre, Loire, Loire-Infericure, Maine-et-Loire, 
Maiiche, Marne*, Nievn*, Pas-de-Calais, Puy-de-D6me, Ilautes-Pyrenees 
Pyrencks-Orientales, Khdiu*, Seine, Seine-et-l\Iarne Ileux-Scvres, Tarn- 
et- Garonne. Vendee and Vienne. The })a]K‘rs rec'civcd were very unequally 
distributed among the other fifty-seven de]>artments. Some, like Nord, 
Oise, Saone-et -Loire and Seine-Inferieure. sent in hundreds of question- 
naires, others a fairly large number of them, and yet others onh' a few. 
The larger number of filled u]M|uestiomiair(‘s came from rural communes 
or small towns. Nearly a (juarter were Mgned by sclioolmasttTs. Generally 
speaking the forms are carefully filled tqg with the excejdion of the 
relatively small number filled up by the lu'ads of families themselves. As 
a rule the investigator has noted the facts, after having questioned those 
interested and v(Tified data by ever}^ means in his ])ower (i). 


§ 2. IrxcoMK ov A«;Ricui;r(iKAL lauoorkrs. 


Tlic category of agricullurcd la])ouR*rs comprises journeymen working 
at agriculture and labourers working by the day or the pic'ce, agricultural 
labourers paid b}" the month, the season or the year, aud farm servants. 
It excludes farmers, metayers aud owners cnHivating their own lands. 

Of the agricultural lalKnirers reach(‘d by the enquiry some weie fed by 
their employers but the majority were not If the households be grouped 


(i) The familic’-s furming the object ot the eo)l( et<*(i moiiographb nuiy be accfadinq; 

to the trade ft)llowcd by the head of each family in the folU)wing five huge groups : i) labourtis 
in factories, commerce and txansport ; 2 ) various em^doyees and officials ; p artisans and sm.ill 
traders working for theiiisidvcs ; 9 landowning agrii'ultiirirts and farmers and* nh tayiTs ; 
5) agricultural labourers. 
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by districts or regions (i), and in eac h region according to the number 
of their members, the results shown in the following table are obtained * 

TAimr I — Families of a^rtculfural labourers not fed by employer^. 

(N — N^umber of families \isited, — I = Annual income in francs) 
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1 

16^ 

882 
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1 
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1 

5 
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1 

3 

S2 

1 

1 T 

1 262 

I 2^66 

1,176 

915 

1,0 52' 


1,106 

Rcgi )n 

Mil j 

N 

t 

1,018 

8 


9 

f’l 

7 

1 

10 

^8 



1 1 

1 040 

1,092 

I oOo 


111} 

1,7 io 

1,221 


1 a d j 

P 

41 

47 

58 

31 

51 

2Q 

38 

^21 


' 1 

EI34 


I 341! 

I 344 

I,kl 

I 510 

1,872 

1,343 

The^ average amiual incom^ of all the 321 households observed comes 


out at 1=543 francs or about two thirds of the figure obtained by the same 
enquiry in the case of industrial workers’ households We should note 
tint income in kind is notably greater in the case of the agricultural than 

(i) ilu tollownijs itj^ions art. those to which Iht table ufers 

kt:iion I Seine (t Oisc , Oisc, Scmimt, Nonl Ri^on II Ardennes, Meuse, Meurthe et 
Moselle, Voss:tb, H uiU Maine Aube \onn Cote d’Or, Haute Sa6nc, fetj6iie ct lyOire, Tern 
toire de Jktfoit Kt^ion 111 Doubs, juri Am Sa\oie, Haute Sa\oic, IsCn , Ikisses Aljies, 
Haute s Alpes Rtg ml\ Mpes Maritime s, \ ai Bouehes du Rhone , \ aiieluse , Ardc)che, Cuini, 
Hr6me Ri^ion V Ef>t, Eol et Gaionne , Girondt Eandes, Basses VyrOiees, Haute Gaionne, 
Ration VI Loridze, A\e>re)n, lyoze're, Haute Vieiuit , Creiise , H lute Eoire Rigton VII 
Chirenb IndeetEom, E^aiet lure el Ion, Sirthe M.iytnut R(gun VIII I^ure , Cal 
v idt>‘,, Ornc, bemc Iiifeiieure, Cotes elu Nord Imiste're, Morbihaii 
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in that of the industrial households. The figures supplied by the enquiry 
do not allow the amount of this revenue to be fixed precisely. Its importance 
in relation to total resources can vary very much from household to house- 
hold and district to district. This doutbless is the reason that the classifi- 
cation of households by districts seems to give no very important result. 
In any case however the number observed in each district is too small to 
make the averages truly representative. We will merely note that in 
Region I, the district of Nord, the incomt' of agricultural labourers not 
fed by their em])loyers seems to be liigher than elsewhere. 

The income in kind exists because most households possess a few bits 
of land on which they harvest some of the corn or vegetables on wliich they 
live and sometimes also keep a cow or a few pigs. In some districts, as in 
Meuse, a labourer who has no land receives from the landowner the loan 
of a field on wliich he grows potatoes or other vegetables. Very often the 
employer also gives him the firewood he consumes on condition he cuts and 
houses it outside his working hours. In Orne in some case the drink of 
families of agricultural labourers is the cider of the second brewing or cider- 
kin which the employer leaves to the labourers. All this income in kind 
has iierhaps very little importance in the households of labourers fed by 
their employers, who most often work on a farm continuously, are the farm 
hinds whose whole time, including Sundays, belongs to their employer. 
This may partly explain Ihe fact that the difference between the earnings 
of the fed and the unfed labourer often appears to be very slight. The 
following figures concern 311 households of unfed and 117 of fed labourers 
and refer only to the earnings in money of the fathers of families. 


Taiu.k H. Income of the families of a^ricultnrat lahoitrers, led 
and not led hv ctnpl'^yers. 
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of labourers 
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bather’s average 
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earnings 
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Od 

1180 


b20 

" II 

\^ 
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> 

45' > 

IV 

12 

1^1 

I 
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V 

22 

812 
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550 

VI 


800 

4 

575 

'' vn 

5 -^ 

7()f) 


740 

VIII 

4b 

842 

4.'! 

()0') 


dn 

()T7 

H7 

050 

In the district of Nord the difference between the figures 

which refer 


to the two groups appears to represent approximately the cost of food ; 
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but this does not hold good for most of the other districts. In Region 
VITI, in particular, the difference is hardl}* perceptible. 

In relation to the ini])ortance of income in kind the age of the labourers 
should be considered. In Region VII, in particular, a sufficiently large 
proportion of old men, whose earnings are comparatively small and below 
the average, has been observed. It is in thisflistrict — Ivoiret, Eure-et-Loir 
Sarthe - that the eaii lings of labourers f(xl by tlndr em])loyers seem to 
be highest, higher even than in the next region, that of Nord. The follow- 
ing figures show the amount of agricultural wages as estimated by the 
investigators. 

In the department of Enre-et-Loir wages were estimated as follows : 

Shepherd. . . ‘ looo francs a year and focd 

First carter looo '' '' 

General labourer , , from 500 to 700 ” 

These amounts are smd on an average to have doubled witliin tliirty 
years. It is stated that wherever in Oise the custom of feeding employees 
has been preserved, that is in the western district of the department, the 
wages of carters and cowmen so fed arc between 550 and 700 francs a year ; 
they are between it 00 and 1600 francs in the eastern and south-easi eni 
districts where the men are no longer so ftd. In Seine- Inf (.uieure, according 
to an investigator, the annual wages of a carter so fed are 50C' francs and 
the daily wages of a labourer so led are 1.23 francs. For Haute Marne the 
daily wages are given as follows : 


1881 1913 

Summer Winter Summer Winter 

Journeyman workman fed by em])loycr . . 2 1.50 3 2 

not fed by employer 3.50 2.50 4 3 

In Dvinbs a farm hind earns from 400 to 450 francs a year wdiile in 
Aveyron 300 francs are said to re])reseiit his iiiininnun. 

Generally s])eaking, agricultural wages are found to have risen notably 
in the last thirty years, the rate of incn‘ase varying, according to the esti- 
mates, with districts or wdth the kinds of labourers, from 30 to 100 per cent. 
It seems also to be admitted that the ciicumstances of the labourers fed 
by employers are usually easier than those of such as are not thus fed ; but 
these conclusions lesult from estimates wffiich are mainly subjective and it 
is very difficuH to arrive at any such by precise numerical data. 

Table III shows for all regions the various elements of the income of 
all the labourers* households, classified according to the number of their 
members. The calculation does not apply to the households of labourers 
not fed by their employers. 
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Tabt.E III. — Families oj agricultural labourers not fed by employers. 
Proportional distribution of elements of iniomes. 


Number 

of 

members 
of a family 

Number 

Proportion per loo francs of total income 

of families 

visited 

1 

Fatlu I's 
earningb 

! Mother’s 

1 e.irnings 

! 

j Children’s 
' earnings 

! 1 

1 other 

1 income 

Relief 

Total 

2 
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*5 > 

1 j 

5 

1 

3 4 

0 8 

100.0 

3 

47 

7 '^ ■; 

3 

0 4 

3 0 

0 8 

100.0 

4 

S? 

5^.6 

14 2 

^3 4 

US 

23 

TOO.O 

5 

51 

JO o 

1 12 3 

16 6 

0 s 

0 6 

100.0 

6 

52 

74 

0 

12.2 

2.T 

1.2 

100 0 

7 

28 

62 6 

7 

22,4 

0.9 

2 4 

100.0 

8 and 
more 

iS 

! SI 2 

66 1 

3^-4 

1 0 2 

1 

3.6 

100.0 

U 7 

' 60.0 

>1.7 

iq 0 

I 6 

1.7 

100,0 


These ])ro])()rLions do not differ from those established by the enquiry 
in the ease of indtislrial \^orkers 


§ 5 MKrHOTXS OF EMPLOYmCr INCOME. 

As regards the employment of incomes it would have been impossible 
to make out for each household an annual complete and detailed budget 
of expenses. It was necessary’ to limit enquiry to expenses of certain ca- 
tegories as to which it w^as possible, simply by questioning those interested, 
to obtain sufficiently appioximate numerical data admitting of verifica 
tion. Costs of rent, taxes, insurance and the various subscidptions paid to 
syndicates, to mutual societies or as provision for retirement are easily 
determined. To calculate the cost of food i.s more difficult: indications 
to a week's consumption have been collected and thus it has been possible 
not indeed to draw^ ]uecise conclusions as to the exact importance of the 
cost of food in the annual budget, but to deduce general data as to the 
variation of exj)enses v\hen conditions of households are modified. A spe- 
cial place in the question form was reserved for spirits consumed away from 
home 

As in studying incomes w^e will leave out entirely landowning agri- 
culturists who are largely supported by food they grow themselves. 

i) Cost of food. — The reasons which make it difficult to determine 
conditions of ife among agricultural labourers much diminish the value 
of the data as to cost of food collected by the enquiry However by in- 
cluding only households wliich apparently produce for themselves only 
the vegetables grown in their gardens, it has been possible to draw up Table 


6 
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VI which ap})lies to 185 households of agricultural labourers not fed by their 
employers, distributed ovei the eight regions already nainech 

For all those 185 households the average weekly expenditure was 22.28 
francs per household and 6.07 francs per personal unit (i). If annual ex- 
penditure be taken to be equal to weekly ex|3enditure multiplied by fifty- 
two, we reach the result that food and drink absorb 81 per cent, of iuconu* 
in these families (2). 

TaheE IV, Households oj Unlccl AgncuUural Labourers. 

Average Expendiliire on Food and Drink in One Week oj Winter {trams). 


Regions 

Number of 

Average 

annual 

Income 

Weekly 
expenditure 
on food 

l^crceutage of total 

Expenditure on Food and Drink 

Ratio of expenditure 
on food and drink to total 
income 

house- 

holds 

person- 
al units 
per 
house- 
hold 

per household 

per 

personal unit 

bread 

1 ^ 

0 

ca 

1 

drink 

spirits 

other food 

I . 

61 

3-6 

1,711 

25*47 

7.03 

33.8 

20.0 

4.2 

9.0 

7 

25.2 

77 

11 . . 

T 9 

4.0 

1,395 

22.57 

5.65 

3T.9 

23.6 

5.- 

1 1.8 

3 *b 

24.1 

84 

Ill . . . 

I 1 

3.8 

1,297 

21.17 

5.55 

31.0 

18.4 

3 -T 

13.9 

3.9 

29.7 

85 

IV . . 

JO 

3-3 

1,397 

18.00 

5.44 

28.4 

21.7 

1.9 

14.0 

— - 

3 }.'» 

67 

v . 

6 

4.0 

1.183 

20.14 

4-99 

34.8 

21.4 

3.2 

T 3-2 

— 

27.4 

88 

VI . 

^4 

3*7 

1,262 

1 7-95 

4.91 

30.0 

T 9 9 

T -7 

26.4 

— 

22,0 

}4 

VII . 


3 -T 

E 197 

20.66 

6.67 

32.7 

J6.8 

2.0 

12.8 

3.6 

32.1 

90 

VIll . 

34 

1 

4.0 

1,311 
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5.41 
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16 4 

30 

7.1 

9.3 

3T.6 

86 
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! Ib5 

3 7 

1,4 iT 

22 28 

6-07 

32.6 

T 9 3 

3-4 

[ 1 

5 * 7 | 

-’ 7.8 

81 


— , _ 


_ 

1 _ 






1 

1 



The i^xpetidiure on food ])er head varies from 5 to 7 francs a week ac- 
cording to districts, ])ut it should be noted that families belonging to tht- 
various districts vary in the amount of their income and in their conq^osi- 
tion. Tlie largest expenditure takes place in the northern district in which 
iiK'onie is liighest. Kxpeiidittire is relativel}" large in Region VII (Central 
West) in which income is small but the average size ot the observed families 
is also small. The average expenditure per peisonal unit is lowest in Re- 
gion VI (Central Massif). 

Bread absorbs about a third of the expenditure on food. For all 
the 185 households the percentage of the expenditure which goes to biead is 

(1) A cliild is rrekoueU to coii5>tituto only a fraction of a personal unit 

(2) The eiKinir^^ found Unit tliis percentage was only 71 in the case of the households of 
industrial workers in places comprisuig le,ss than 10,000 inhabitants ; but in these households 
the expenditure is larger per personal unit, namely 7^45 francs instead of 6.07 francs. 
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32.6 (1). Meat absorbs about one fifth of the total expenditure, 1.15 francs 
per personal unit. Of the households considered there are only six in which 
meat does not occur in the list of articles of diet consumed in the week of 
observation. Moreover the investigators agree that llie use of meat is 
increasing considerably in coimtry districts. The pig provides most of the 
meat consumed but many country families also eat butcher's meat, at least 
once a week. The proportion of meat consumed varies from region to 
region within fairly narrow limits and is least in the west. Com])ensation 
is provided by larger consumption of butter in this region and the use of 
fish in the coast districts. Contrar^^ to what might be supposed milk 
holds a less important place in the diet of agricultural labourer^ than in 
that of industrial w'orkers : in the 185 households it is considered to account 
for onl}’' .'j per cent, ot the expenditure. Drink in these households absorbs 
II per cent, of the total expenditure on diet. The iKTgeiitage varies however 
with regions, being 7 ])er cent, in Region VIII (West) in which only cider is 
usually drunk, 0 per cent in Region I (North) in wliich the customary drink 
is beer, and as much as 14 per cent, in Region IV (South) and 26 per cent, 
in Region VI (Central Massif) in which wine is consumed. 

The i)eTcentage absorbed by spirits varies in inverse ratio to that spent 
on other drinks. It is non-exivStent or insignificant in districts in w^hich the 
habitual drink is wine but is considerable in districts in which beer or cider 
is drunk. Thus in the 34 liouseholds in Region VIII (West) spirits absorb 
9 per cent, of the total expenditure on diet and 8 per cent, in the 61 house> 
holds of Region I (North). There is certainly a ver>^ close relation between 
the nature of the habitual drink and the quantity of spirits consumed 
In his description of the diet of the labourers of his district an investigator 
of lvure-et“Iyoii e says : " The drink is cider, a cold drink, and this is the rea- 
son why colfee and spirits arc so much taken An investigator of Toiret 
says, The labourer generally used to drink wine, but the insuflicient vin- 
tage of recent years has influenced him to take more and more spirits 

It does not seem that employers make mnch effort to combat the al- 
coholism of agricultural labourers. 

2) Variouh expenses (not on diet). — The figures obtained by the en- 
quiry as to expenses other than those on diet are given in the table w^hich 
follows (Table V) and refer to 315 households of agricultural labourers 
not fed by their employers. 

Of the 315 families, 8701 more than a quarter lived in their own houses, 
twelve enjoyed free lodging, while the others rented their dwellings, the 
average annual rent being 107 francs or 8 per cent, of income. The pro- 
portion spent on taxation and insurance is much the same as in the case 
of the industrial families, but that going to contributions to syndic atCvS, 
mutual societies and provision for retirement is much largei. In certain 
regions (West, Central Massif) these latter contributions seem to be non- 
existent or quite insignificant. 


(i) Foi itiduslrial workeis the corresponding percentage is 23 |. 
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TabeE V. — Families of agricultural labourers not fed by employers. 
Average amount in francs of certain expenses unconnected with diet. 
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(winter) 
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1 

50 
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i 
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1 
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_ 

1 
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(t) In ailcul'iting the percectagcs the annual expenditure was estimated by multiplying 
the weekly expenditure by 52, and reducing the result by a third since it was a week of winter 
which was observ^ed. 

(2) The avei'age rents refer only to families paying rent for their lodgings. The percentages 
were calculated by taking as a basis the average income of such families. 


§ 4. Housing conditions. 

Besides the facts as to the amount of rent and exjienses accessory to 
rent the question form for a family contained information as to methods 
of housing and the composition and size of dwellings. 
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Of 456 agricultural labourers* families 137 lived in a separate house 
as proprietors and 288 as tenants, while 31 lodged in houses shared with 
others. The percentage lodged in their their own houses was 3o"‘per cent, 
of the whole number (as against 5 per cent, in the case of the town workers) 
The following table, Table VI, classifies households according to the. 
number of their members and the number of rooms in a dwelling. The 
kitchen which in many of these households serves various purposes has been 
counted as a room. An entrance hall, where such existed, has not been taken 
into accoimt. Eighty ])er cent, of the families of agricultural labourers 
had dwellings having less then four rooms each, and 18 per cent, had 
single-room dwellings. If it be admitted that overcrowding should be held 
to exist wherever a dwelling contains more than two persons for each room, 
37.7 per cent, of the lodgings of agriculUiral labourers will be found to be 
overcrowded, and i,ii8 or 52.2 ])er cent, of the 2,227 persons the 456 
households to be living in a condition of overcrowding. 

Tarek VI Distribution of the families of agricultural labourers according 
to the number of their members and of the rooms in udtich they are housed. 
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Table VII gives for the households, classified according to the number 
of their members, the average area of living rooms in relation to^dwell- 
ings, pers<nis and personal units, and also the number of dwellings having 
entrance-halls, their own closets, cellars, lofts and gardens. ^/I'liis table 
proves that as the number of the members of a household increases there 
is not much proportionate variation in the average area of the dwelling. 
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SO that the average number of square metres (i) per personal unit dimi- 
nishes very much. 

Twenty seven per cent, of the agricultural households have their own 
closets. Almost all of them have gardens. 


Tabt.k VTI. — Housing conditions of the agricultural labourers' families. 
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0.48 
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28 
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0.42 
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36 
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() 

lb 
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3 

26 
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0-53 
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The enquiiy compared the housing conditions of industrial workers in 
small places, of towm working-people and of agricultural labourers, and 
cstabli.shed that tlie last named were the w’orst lodged. 

It was the general opinion of the investigators that the }>rogress in the 
li\ing conditions of country families in the last thirty A^ears has mainly 
affected their food and clothes, their housing conditions only in a far less 
degree. Rural dwellingvS are still veiy defective in many districts. In 
vSc'ine-Inferieure it is not uncommon to find a labourer's cottage consisting 
of a single daik room, and having mud walls and a roof of thatch. Con- 
ditions are no better in I'inistere and Morlrihan although mention is 
made of im])rovcments there. In Loiret and Sarthe the state of afiairs 
is from a Itygienic point of view very unsatisfactory. Conditions seem to 
be better in Oise and Meuse, In other districts rural dwellings are found 
to be adequate as regards area but to be, for the most part, in a deplorable 
condition hygienically. 


(x) I square metre =- i 196 sritiare var(1^ 



MISCEIJvAKEOUS INPr)RMATION 
RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN GKNIiRAL- 


ARCiKNTINE Rl^PUBLIC. 

THIC I<.\NnS OF THIC STATE DOMAIN. ~ A^jva/u dc la ^ucicdud Rural dc (. (}rdoha> 
year XVI, nos. 317 and ^18, Couloba, June 1016 

Thc‘ Dircccion General del Censo Nacional has recently published a 
statement as to the results of the new general census in I()i5 of property 
Ixdoiiging to the State. We reproduce the following figures which refer 
to the extent and value of the lands of the domain. 


bands of the Domain 



Aral 

Value 


hectares (i) 

pesos (2) 

Fornax a 

7,888,552 

63,008,^18 

Chaco 

7.'‘^-»4.3S5 

78,443.‘V.8 

MisioiKs 

^371,513 

8.<)oe,,5{}3 

Painija ... .... 

i,p)o,o3() 

II,920.2f)0 

Rio Ni'gio 

14.123,120 

I i 2 .c) 84 ,c) 6() 

Neiupien 

5, (>67, 81 3 

34,006.885 

Cliiil'Ut 

18,279,228 

9i.39(> 145 

vSauta Cruz ... ... 

I9.b37.^77 

C)S, 189.388 

Tierra del Ihiego ... 

i>5^^d)77 

(),25r ,8()4 

Isla de los JNlados . . . 

51,000 

102,000 

Los Andes 

5 ,(k)(),()Oo 

ii,3()3,2oo 

Total 

83, |()2,r()(» 

519-.S97.587 


From these figures it a])peais that th(‘ average prices a.ssigne(t to a 
hectare of land in the different territories were as follows ; Eortuosa, S ])esos 
Chaco, 10 ]X‘Sos ; Mision(\s, 7 ])esos ; Pani])a, 8 pesos ; Rio Negro, 8 pesos : 
Neuquen, b pesos ; Chubut, 5 ]x^sos; Santa Cruz, 5 pesos fTierra del Fuego, 
b pesos ; Isla de los FvStados, 2 pesos ; Los Andes, 2 pesos. If the total 
value of the land in public ownership in 1915, namely 519.597,587 pesos, 
be coni])ared with that shown by the census of 1888, namely 2.^4, 348, f)oo 
pesos, an idea of the increase of the value of laud in the Argentine Re]nib' 
lie can be formed. However in order fully to appreciate the value oi the 
lands of the State it is necessary to remember that while the value as- 

(1) I hectare =^2.(7 heelarcs. 

(2) I pcbo ol gold = 4 5 at pur. 
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signed to them in 1888 had to be distributed over 132,173,400 hectares 
that of 1915 referred only to 83,492,100 hectares, for in the interval 
48,681,300 hectares passed from public to private ownership, and there- 
fore the average value o a hectare of the public domain was 6.2 pesos in 
1915 and only 2 pCvSos in 1888. 


ITALY. 

I RECENT MEASURES FOR DEVELOPING THE GROWING OF CKRE,ALvS --Craz- 

Ziita Uffiaale del Regno d'ltaha, No 217, Rome, iv May 1917. 

On 10 May 1917 a decree numbered 788 was promulgated which in- 
troduced measures for the encouragement of cereal growing and of agri- 
culture in general. It has five clauses of wliich the second aims at regulat- 
ing crops. By its provisions agriculturists may give the Minis! r}" of Agri- 
culture (temporary de])artment for stiy)])lies) an undertaking, either directly 
or by the medium of the provincial commissions of agriculture (i), that they 
will grow corn, other cereals, vegetables and edibh' tubercles under an obli- 
gation to hand over the produce to the State. If such cro])S be additiimal 
to the ordinary crops of a farm, or be grown in face of exce])tional difncul- 
ties, the price paid by the State may actually surpass the maximum price 
established by the State, but not by more than 10 ]>er cent. 

Special facilities may be granted for the encouragement of these crops, 
in the form either of agricultural credit, or the grant of prisoners of w^ar 
for agricultural labour and of the use of agricultural machines. 

Further, according to rules to be established by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, prefects will have the option of com])elling, on the advice of the 
provincial commissions of agriculture, any person occupying a farm on any 
title to increase the total area on which he grows foodstuffs — com, other 
cereals, vegetables and edible tubercles. 

Appeal against such action of a preftvl may be made within twenty 
days to the Minister of Agriculture who will ])r<jnounce on the advice of a 
special section of the technical committee of agricultme. Controversies 
between the owners and farmers of land, which may eventtiatc in conse- 
cpience of the prefect's exercise of com])uision, will be settled by three 
arbiters, namely tl»e ]iraetor as president and two otlu*rs chosen by, the 
disputing parties. 

Any Iversons who do not obey the prefect's order to increase cultiva- 
tion will, for each agricultural seasondn which they disobey, be fined from 
50 to 1000 liras for every hectare of land not under its ])rescribed crop. 

Clause III of this decree contains a series of provisions which aim at 
eliminating the obstacle which current agricultural contracts place in the 
way of the more intensive growing of corn and other cereals. Some of these 


(i) See our issues for October 1916 (page n8) and February 1917 (page 118). 
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provisions apply to the whole kingdom, those namely which suspend the 
validity of contracts limiting sowing, and which allow a farmer to bring 
under cultivation determined lands in order to grow on them cereals, ve- 
getables and edible tubercles, and to var}^ these crops without regard to the 
customary rotation. 

Other provisions affect only the southern provinces, in which the al- 
ternatives of pr<-)duction are more uncerlain, and guarantee to the cultiva- 
tor, to any one cultivating under orders and to any one cultivating a pro- 
perty proportionately to the working ca])acity of his family, even if he 
have the aid of a paid staff, a j)ro])ortionate reduction of rent in the case of 
accidental losses, that is losses due to cirumslances impossible to foresee, 
together with the annulment of accessory clauses in his lease which give 
him only a small share of ]:)rofits. The difficulties which the a])plication of 
these measures may occasion are regulated by three arbiters, charged to 
effect an amical)le arrangenuait . There is no ap])eal from these arbiters. 

Clause IV contains interesting provisions as to credit for agriculturists 
who grow the cro])S which are the object of the new measures. These pro- 
visions concern the capital ru'cessary to the granting of loans to them and 
also the securities necessaiy to the success of such operations. 

As regards ca])iUil, appeal is made not only to the S])ecial institutions 
of agricultural credit, btil also to the ordinaty^ and co-operative institu 
tioTis of credit, the ordinary savings-banks, the monti di pieta and monti 
jrnmentarii and the funds for agricultural loans and advances, in order that 
they may make advances to agriculturists as largely as possible. The 
appeals arc supported by the Stale’s promise to make advances to these 
credit institutions when it is necessary to supplement their available 
resources. 

As regards securities, tlu* criterion adoj’jtcd has a certain novelty, for 
the series of articles on which the legal agricultural ])rivilege can be exer- 
cised has been extended, this privilege having the character of a real charge, 
properly so called, which burdens the ])roperty. 

Finally large fiscal facilities complete the vsystem of excei)tional and 
privileged treatment to which loans hu the cro])s which have been mentioned 
are subject" 


♦ 

* « 

2. THE NEW^ ORGANIZATION OF THE MINISTRY OF INDUSTRY, COMMERCE AND 
EABOUR, — Gagzetta Uficiak del Regno d'Halia, No. iof>, Rome, 5 May 1917. 

By a recent decree measures have been promulgated for the reorgani- 
zation of the Ministry of Industry”, Commerce and Tabour in conformit)^ 
with the various objects at which tlie creation of this new ministiy^ aimed (i). 
The following are the chief jirovisions of the decree : 


(i) See oui issue for December 1916, page 1-55. 
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The former General Direction of Credit and Thrift is reconstituted on 
a better proportioned S3^stein with bureaux established on larger bases and 
is called the General Direction of Credit, Co-operation and Private Insur- 
ance. The departments for social thrift complete the labour bureau, and 
the union of these services produces the Ot'iieral Direction of Labour and 
Social Thrift. 

The statistical department, hitherto atl ached to the labour bureau, 
again becomes a central autonomous bureau. Tlie general inspectorate 
of industry and industrial education and tlie general inspectorate of inte- 
rior trade are co-ordinated, and a new bureau, the bureau of economic 
policy and foreign trade, is formed, and centralizes all matters regarding 
the development of national economy which are not the couccTn of special 
services. This bureau must use appropriate mcMus and be aided b}^ re- 
search and enquiries, thus supporting initiative tending to develop the va- 
rious industries and the traffic accessory to them. It must obser^a' the 
facts of economy, industry and trade. 

A large part of its programme is taken up with the study of economic 
and social measures to have force after the war, aiid the ]>re])aration of the 
measures necessary to the transformation of war industries into peace in- 
dustries. 

The Bureau of General Kconomy will soon tak(' on the character of a 
commercial administrative body. 

Finally a general secretariat for the whole Ministiy of Agriculture* will 
be responsible for the staff and the complex needs (>f the w^nkiag («f the twe^ 
minist ries. 


* 

♦ ♦ 

3 INSTITI TION OF A PKOVINCIAE EABOUR OFFICE AT RAVENNA. — BoUetino 
deU'Vfficio del Lavoro, Number 8, Rome, i6 April nyi?- 

The provincial administration of Ravenna recently decided to institute 
a labour office which should have the followdiig programme (i) : to supph*- 
ment the action of similar offices in the commiiues of the proviiax* and tlie 
action of the government labour office ; to study the conditions of labour 
and workers, of the various industrie.s and of trade and traffic in the i)ro- 
vince by compiling statistics ; to study the phenomenon of tin* interior mi- 
gration and the emigration abroad of labour and niak<* such ])roposals as 
the interests of production and of the workers might suggest ; to set* that 
the laws as to labour and hygiene were aiiplied ; to disseminate among wor- 
kers the spirit of thrift and co-operation ; to stud}" the phenomenon of unem- 
ployment and proj)ose methods for reined ,ving it ; to assist the placing of 
labour by conaecting supx>ly and demand and collecting necessary infor- 
mation ; to intervene for pur])oses of reconciliation in disputes between 

(i) As to tile provincial labour office Lately constituted at Rome see our issue for 
April 1917, page 112. 
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capital and labour ; to follow the development of the organizations of workers 
and employers ; to analyse social relations as affecting strikes, boy* 
cots and lock-outs, detemiining the causes of these and resuming their de- 
velopment and results ; to favour the developmenF of the trades schools 
of artisans and workers, and of new industries, agricultural works, and trade 
and traffic, in the interests of intensified production and of workers ; and 
finally to help injured workers to take the necessary vSteps in order to ob- 
tain indemnities. 


SWITZBRJbAND. 

FEDKRAE AID TO SWISS AGmCVJJTVmi, iMndtvirt^chafthche’i Jahrbuch des Schweiz. 

Ileft j. Bcriie, Wys^, 1916. 

Few branches of federal activity provoked as much criticism and 
discussion, during the years which preceded the war, in the press and in 
the federal chambers, as the subsidies granted to agriculture. On the 
one hand tlie large increase in the .sums voted attracted the attention 
of ]ioUtical and financial circles, and on the other the subsidies were criti- 
cized as being in reality a distribution of money to the large farmers from 
which the country as a whole drew no advantage. 

These discussions, sometimes very lively, attracted the attention of 
the economists and the federal authorities and provoked a careful exami- 
nation of the subject. On 23 June 1910 the National Council passed the 
following rcs<dution: 'idie Federal Council is invited to submit the whole 
quCvStion of federal subsidies to the examination of a commission of experts 
and to present a report on the subject After a sufficiently long period of 
examination the commission nominated by the Federal Council presented 
in February IQ13 its report in which the grants to agriculture are examin- 
ed in detail. Proj^osals aimed above all at obtaining certain modifications 
of detail, a more stable obligation to grant the subsidies, their greater vSocial 
importance, and an extension of authority which would allow the results 
attained by the means of the subsidies in the domain of agricultural impro- 
vement to be controlled. 

We should also recall in this connection the studies, entitled L*eiv 
couragement a ragriculture per la Confederation, de 1851 a 1912 " and 
“ Tycs ameliorations fonci<^res en Suisse " and published by the Agricidtural 
Division of the Swiss Department of Public Kconomy, on the occasion of 
the National Swiss Kxliibition at Berne in 1914. 

Further the question of the grants made to agriculture by the Confe- 
deration was the subject of a scientific study by Dr. A. Sclimid, agronomic 
engineer at Berne, published in exienso in the German edition of the 
Agricultural Yearbook of Switzerland, No. 3 (i). Dr Schmid first 

(i) Landwirtschaftliches Jahrbuch des SchwetZy Heft 3, Wyss, 1916. — Die landwtrtschaft- 
lichen Massnahmen sur Fdrderung d^ Landmrtschaft in der SchweiSy imbesondere die Subven- 
tion des Bundes, A. Schmid, pages 257-356, Beme. 
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glances at the historical development of these grants, and then establishes 
the bases for an objective estimate of them, reviewing in the principal 
part of his work each category of agricultural aids and emphasizing the re- 
sults which have been obtained. 

We here reproduce in summarized form his chief conclusions, wdiich 
we take from the second part of the French edition of the Agricultural 
Yeatbook of Switzerland (i). 

A. Progress of Pinancial Aid granted by the Confederation to Agricnlturc, 


Total amount of all 

1885 

Francs. (2) 

1901 

Francs. 

1910 

Francs. 

1914 

Francs. 

federal subsidies. . . . 

Total amount of fe- 
deral subsidies to agri- 

1.165,398 

7.251,548 

12.622,385 

16,694,221 

culture 

217,707 

1,827,390 

3,202,4 ^I 

4,681,922 


It follows from these figures that if grants to agriculture have much 
increased, the proportion which they bear to tlie total sum of federal grants 
has lessened maikedlly. Other branches of social activity derive equal 
benefits from federal subsidies 

When th(‘ table showing agiicultural grants from 1851 to 3 qr 2 , which 
is annexed to T)r, Schmid's work, is studied, it becomes clear which bran- 
ches of agriculture have benefited most by the increase in the grants. From 
such an examination the following conclusions are drawn : 

a) Whereas until 1890 all agricultuial subsidies were kept within 
very modest limits they increased rapidly after 1895, most of them reacli- 
ing their maximum in 1910. 

b) In several branclu'S of agricultural economy the increase in sub- 
si ches lias been regular but relatively small (small live stock, agricultural 
associations, insurance against hail, agricultural instruction and ex])eri- 
ments). In others it has been on the other hand very large and very rapid 
(insurance^ of live stock, insurance against the pests of vineyards, land im- 
provement) Only subsidies to horse-breeding have lessened continuously 
since 1898. 

c) vSubsidies to land improvement, the insurance of live stock, the 
cam[)aign against diseases of the vine, and cattle-breeding have, especially 
since 1905, mucli surpassed those to other branches of agriculture. The 
indisputable results obtained by subsidies in the spheres of land improve- 
ment and cattle-lireeding have contributed to their increase. As regards 
the subsidies to the insurance of live stock and the campaign against di- 


(1) Annuaire at^ncoh’ de la Sm.’ssv, and p.irt, Ucnic, Wyss, — Lfs subventions 
raUb en faveur de V agriculture. Ivjvtract from a blucly by Dr. A. Sdimid, published in the 
German edition of the Ajjricultural yearbook of Switzerland. 

(2) I francs — 9 Yg d at par. 
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seases of the vine they are not only an encouragement but also a veri- 
table aid to small agriculturalists to meet losses wliich they are powerless 
to prevent and which are a direct menace to their economic existence. 
These grants are a true social benefit. 

The author of the work we have cited has also made a study of the dis- 
tributions of cash ])rizes awarded by tlio federal governement to encourage 
cattle breeding on a large and a small scale in the canton of Berne (i), in 
wliich there is a relativcdy great number of huge stock owners. The study 
has reference to 1913 and ends with the following conclusions : 

Distribution of i iish prizes to exibitors winnin^i Irani \ to 8 prizes 
far males ennt females. 


Number Peuent. I’crccnt <jf total amount 

ol ijf tol.U no. constituted by amount of 

prices obtained of extnintors pri>ics in each category 

1 54 -lt>‘,’o 27.44% 

2 10.26 %• 16.91% 

3 i<'-i 4 11-56% 

4 4.00% 5-87% 

.5 2-92 7 u 5 - 06 % 

6 2.60 7o 6.16 % 

7 2.32 % 5.87 % 

^ 4 - 30% 21.13% 


100.00 TOO, 00 

It is esjieciall}' in the chief bleeding centres that proprietors of the 
last category are encountered. To have in one's stalls eight heads of live 
stock is not to be a large pro])iietor. harms of this description, having a 
certain importance, form the centres for stadoiis breeding which arc neces- 
vsary to its methodical and rational pursuit. Therefore the federal subsidies 
are not, as has often Ix^eii said, so much money distributed to rich pea- 
sants. Jvspccially wheie cattle arc concerned they aie useful and render 
real services. 

B. Inflnence af federal subsidies on in^riculiurc and iheir jutiire deve- 
lopment. 

The conclusions "reached by Dr. Schmid as to agricultural instruction, 
agricultural experiment andresearcli, stock breeding, land improeemcnl, measures 
for the protection of agriculture, agricultural associations, the Stviss peasants 
secretariat, exhibitions, etc. 

To resume the conclusions of the author of this study on uA these 
subjects would take us too far. We will end tliis notice b}^ giving in tabular 
form the data as to federal sub.sidies for the encouragement ol agriculture 

(i) See table XV. and the remarks on pp. 316 ei seg of the work in the 7 andwtrischaft- 
liches Jahrbuch des Schweiz, part 3, 1916. 
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from 1851 to 1912, in accordance with the various branches of activity 
exercised. 





Average annual costs 



From 

1871-80 

1881-90 

i 

1891-1900 I 1901-10 

1 

191 1- 12 

Asricnltural societies .... 

(') I »59 

15,735 

37,752 

: 

<>3, 600; 97,298 

1 10,000 

Horses 


19,777 

60,635 

354,485! 398,217 

369,380 

'Cattle 

00 

3,287 

72,129 

322,362' 497,597 

592,534 

Diseases of the vine . . . . i 

1879 

5,20lj 

92,912 

112,9971 311,077 

758,211 

Agriciilturnl instruction . . . j 

1885 

— ! 

73,173 

161,643! 238,834 

\ 286, oog 

Agricultural experiment . . 

1883 

1 i 

16,059 

91,411 336,270 

\ 4 " 9 ,o ^9 

Eand iraproveinent 

1885 

i 

14,759 

192,1851 574,568 

, r,50o,ooo 

Insurance against hail . . . 

1890 

i 

j 28,26.4 

106,908; 164,760 

I 246,903 

Small live stock 

iSoj 

i — 

1 — 

18,720! 31,198 

49,049 

Insurance of live slock . . , 

1895 

! 

j — 

125,589 512,413 

\ 894,456 


(i) 1859-60 — 5,000 Fr. (2) 1864-70 — 10,000 Fr. 
1861-70 — 15,310 Fr. 


RUGGERI ALFREDO, gerente responsable. 
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Part I : Co-operation and Association 


UNITED STATES. 


FARMERS* CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATORS IN MINNESOTA. 


OFFiaAL source: 

Durand {K. Dana), Chief of Division of Research in Agncultural Ecouoimcs at the University 
of Minnesota, and Jensen (J ), Student Assistant : Farmers’ Elevators in Minne- 
sota, The University of Minnesota, Agricultural Ex])enment Station, Bulletin 
St l*aul, October Kjib 


The development and working of the farmers* co-operative elevators 
in Minnesota has been the subject of special study on the part of the divi- 
sion of research in agricultural economics in the university of Minnesota. 

The facts we give are taken from a bulletir of this division, based on 
certain of the reports which the co-operative organizations in Minnesota are 
bound by law to render annually to the State univu^rsity. The reports in 
question cover in most cases business done between i July 19x4 and 30 
June 1915. 


§ I. Ntimuer and kind of co operative eekvators. 


The number of co-operative elevators in JMinnesota is gradually in- 
creasing. The line of distinction between them and other elevators is not 
always sharply drawn. It has been deemed proper to include with tJiem all 
elevators in .which farmers own at least 50 per cent, of the capital stock. Un- 
der this definition there were 296 co-operative elevators in the State on x 
January 1916, that is about one fifth of the total number of elevators and 
local mills buying grain from farmers. 

The Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission, to wliich all 
elevators and other concerns handling grain Bie required to report, includes 
in its list of local establishments mills bujrirg grain from fimners as well 
as elevators proper. On i January 1916 this list included 1,428 concerns, 
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of which however it is probable that a few had been closed and a few were 
mentioned in duplicate owing to change of ownership. Terminal elevators 
were not included. Of the 1,428 concerns 248 were mills and therefore 
1,180 elevators proper, and almost exactly a fourth of these last were co- 
operative elevators. 

The elevators are classed as co-operative, line and individual. Line 
elevators are those owned by concerns having headquarters in central mar- 
kets, while individual is the term used to designate the elevators locally 
owned which are not co-operative, even if, as in a good many cases, they are 
owned not by individuals but by firms or even corporations. 

The elevators in the 73 counties of the State were classified as follows : 


Co-operative elevators 296 

Line elevators 625 

Individuol elevators 302 

Mills 205 

Total .... 1,428 


While some of the 296 elevators called co-operative domot possess all 
the characteristics and pursue all the practices generally considered appro- 
priate to co-operative enterprise, they are all substantially controlled by 
farmers; and the large majority possess some, and many all, of the customary 
characteristics of a co-operative organization. In most of tliem each stock- 
holder has one vote, whatever amount of capital stock he n)ay own. In 
many of them there is ’a limit to the nnmbei of shares of stock one person 
may own. In a considerable number the dividends on stocks are limited and 
the remaining profits are distributed on a patronage bat-is. 

Of the 296 co-operative elevators information as to the year in which 
they were organized is available for 204 and is given in Table I. In a 
good many cases the present officers of farmers' elevators do not 
know when their elevator was organized. The significance of the re}x)rts 
is affected in some other cases by the fact that one or more reoiganizations 
have taken place, and it is not certain whether the date given is that of the 
first organization or the latest reorganization. Nevertheless the table 
gives a fair idea of the growth of the co-operative elevator system in the 
State. Thegreatmajority of elevators have been organized smee 1900. One 
dates back to 1876 and another to 1884, but the total number reported as 
organized before 1900 is only thirty Marked activity in the formation of 
co-operative elevators appears from 1904 to 1906 and again from 1912 to 
1911, the years 1912 and 1913 showing a greater number organized than 
any others. Comparatively few seem to have been organized in 1915, but 
this may be partly due to the absence of reports from the newest concerns 
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Table I. — Year of Organization of 204 Co-operaiive Farmers' Elevators 


Number Number 

Year ofEl-svators Year of Elevators 

1876 I 1901 6 

1884 I 1902 2 

1885 2 T903 6 

1886 I 1904 10 

1887 I 1905 16 

1889 4 1906 16 

1890 2 1907 7 

1893 2 1908 9 

1894 3 1909 II 

1895 2 1910 10 

1896 3 1911 ...... 15 

1897 3 1912 22 

1898 4 19X3 21 

1899 I 1914 14 

X900 4 T915 5 


As would naturally be expected there are in general more co operative 
elevators in regions of large grain production than elsewhere The south- 
western part of the State grows more grain than any other e.xcept the Red 
River Valley, and co-operative elevators are particular!}^ numerous in it. 
In the Red River Valley however, a great grain region, they are compara- 
tiv^ely few. Their small number in counties adjoining the Twin Cities 
and in the entire north-eastern part of the State is chiefly attributable to 
the small local grain jnoduction. The earliest co-operative grain elevators 
in Minnesota appear to have been organized in the middle western coun- 
ties. 


§ 2. Activity of the co-operative elevators. 

a) Qmntity of Grain Received. - The 1,428 local elevators and mills 
buying grain from farmers re|x>rted to the State Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission that they handled approximately 112,000,000 bushels of grain 
during the season 1914-1915. Of this amount the co-oferative eleiudors hand- 
led over 43,000,000 bushels or nearlv two fifths. 

The propoition of the biLsiness in grain done by the co-operative ele- 
vators varies greatly in different parts of the State. In one county, Clear- 
water, it is all done by them. On the other hand in fifteen countie^' no 
co-ojierative elevators are reported to exist. In several the counties 
of south-western Minnesota, all impoitant in grain production, the co-ope- 
rative elevators do half of the business or more, but they do as much as 
50 per cent, in only few of the counties of south-eastern, central or north- 
western Minnesota. 
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It does not appear that there is a very close relation between the date 
at which farmers' elevators were first organized in a given county and the 
proportion of the biisiness they now control there ; but the fact that in the 
south -eastera part of the vState and in the Red River Valley ger.erally they 
have much less than half of the total business may possibly be connected with 
the fact that comparatively few of them were organized in these regions 
before 1900. No suiBficient information is nt present available to indicate 
the reasons for the variation in the relative importance of co-operative ele- 
vators in the several parts of the State. Doubtless it is affected to some ex- 
tent by the nationality of the fanning population, by the degree of mixture 
of different iiationaliliev«!, and by the policies of the non-co-operative ele- 
vators in dealing with grain growers, as well as by numeroir othei factors. 

It i? noteworthy that the co-operative elevators are larger than the 
other concerns or at any rate do a larger volume of businesi As already stated 
the 296 elevators classed as co-operative handled 43,489,000 bushels in 
1914-1915 or an average of 148,000 bushels each. Approximately 1,1 30 
other elevators and mills buying grain from farmers handled about 
68,000,000 bushels, or an average of 60,000 buslu^ls each. If mills were 
excluded the average for proprietary elevators would perhaps be somewhat 
larger, but it is safe to say that on ar average each co-operative elevator 
does at least t\\nce as much business as each proprielaiy" concern. Although 
no information is available as to the cost of operating pro])rietar\^ elevators, 
it seem‘d ])robable that, on account of their smaller business, their expenses 
per unit of grain hiindled are higher than those of the co-o\)erative elev ators. 

b) . Membership . — Although the reports were not complete, the total 
number of stockholders using the elevators in 1915 may be placed approxi- 
mately at 33,000 or an average of about 112 to a company. There are how- 
ever an average of eighty-five persons for each elevator, or a total for all 
the elevators of alx>ut 25,000 persons, who make use of them and yet are 
not stockholdeis. This brings the total number of persons using them to 
about 58,000 or an average of nearly 200 for each elevator. The total 
number of farmers in the State in 1910 was about 156,000. As it is proba- 
bly little changed, considerably over one third of the farmers maybe said 
to do biisines.s with the co-operative elevators. 

c) Capital Stock and Gross Receipts, — Practically all the farmers’ 
elevators are organized as stock corporations, mostly tmder the general 
corpeuation law and not the special law authorizing the organization, of 
co-operative coq^orations. The amount of capital stock varies greatly and 
is by no means always proportionate to the volume of business. Table 
II classifies according to the amount of their stock thirty-eight companies 
which reported on this point. The average capital stock for all the compa- 
nies is about 5^65,000 
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Table II. -- Relation of Capital Stock to Gross Receipts. 


Percentage of capital stock 
to gross receipts 


Maximum Mitilnium Average 


Lesp then $50,000 . , 

5 

59.0 1 

4-8 , 

25.0 

$ 50,000 to 100,000 

1 

10 


4.2 1 

5-8 

100,000 to 150,000 

12 

1 

C .7 

2.3 1 

4.8 

150,000 to 200,CX)0 

6 

4O 

2.1 

31 

Over 200,000 .... 

5 

8.0 ! 

2.6 

4-7 


Oil ail average the capital stock is equal to 5 ]>er cert, of the gross 
recei])ts. In few if any cases is the co-operative elevator fully financed by 
the subscribed capital stock. Otlier sources, such as banks, individual 
lenders and cominission men, generally provide the greater ])art of the work- 
ing ca])ital, the capital stock being usually intended to cover the cost of 
the jilant and e<iuipuieiit. 

d) (jfoss Receipts and Operating Expenses. - It is intere^^ting to com- 
pare the ratio of ()])eratiiig cxjieiiscs to gross recei]>ts from all sources, for 
the companies classified according to the volume of tlieir bnsine.ss. This 
is done in Tabh' III on the basis of the reports for the year 1914-1915. 
Figures sufficiently complete and accurate were available in the case of only 
166 elevators, but their conditions are ])robal)ly substantially re]>resenta- 
tive of thoi>e of all the co-operative elevators. They are classed in eleven 
groups, according to the volume of their business as indicated by their gross 
receipts. It will be seen tliat 107, the large majority, have gross re- 
ceipts ranging from $50,000 to $150,000 a year. The average gross 
receipts of the 166 elevators amoant to § 122,000. On an average operat- 
ing expenses amount to 2.6 per cent, of gross receipts. While within each 
class of elevators the ratio of expenses to receipts varies widely, in nearly 
all cases the cnlunui showing the highest ratio of operating expenses to 
gross receipts indicates a fall in this ratio with each increase in the volume 
of busineSvS. It will be noted that after the limit of $ 150,000 of gross re- 
ceipts has been passed there is no considerable change in this ratio until 
the class of elevators having gross receipts in excess of $ 275,000 is reached. 
In other words, as the business increases from a very small to a modi^ate 
size the ratio of exj)enses falls rapidly, but with further increase in volume 
it raturally becomes more difficult to effect the comparative reductiim of 
expenses. Volume is not the only element which effects the ratio of expenses. 
Tlie kind of birsiness done is also, doubtless, a factor of some ini]:)ortance. 
Elevators wliich handle relatively more of the products necessitating consi- 
derable expense will naturally have comparatively higher working costs than 


Classification 

(according to gross receipts) 


Niimbei 

of 

elevators 
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those which deal chiefly with products easily handled. The Skill of indivi- 
dual managers also of course accounts for much. 


Table III, Relation of Operating Expenses to Gross Receipts. 



ClassiScation 

Number of 
elevators 

Percentage of operating 
expenses to gross receipts 

(according to gross receipts) 

in eacli 
class 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Average 

$ 10,000 - 

50,000 

15 

16.2 

2.8 

5.3 

50,000 - 

75,000 

27 

9.6 

2.1 

3 -^ 

75,000 - 

100,000 

30 

7.0 

1.9 

3.3 

100,000 - 

125,000 

24 

50 

1.8 

2.7 

125,000 - 

1 50,000 

26 

3-8 

1.4 

2.2 

150,000 - 
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3-5 

1. 1 

2.0 

175,000 - 

200,000 


2.9 1 

1-5 

2.1 

200,000 - 

225,000 1 

6 

3-4 i 

1. 1 

1 2.2 

225,000 - 

250,000 

6 

*•7 i 

1-5 

2.1 

250,000 ~ 

275,000 ! 

5 

2.7 j 

E 4 

2.0 

275,000 and over j 

5 

33 

I.O 

1.6 


All classes . . . 

166 i 

! 

16.2 1 

I.O j 

2.6 


e) Profits. — I*rofits as such — an excess of total income over total 
outgoings are not necessarily desirable for a co-operative organif.ation. 
The object of a strictly co-operative marketing business is to enable the co- 
operators to obtain the highest possible amount for the goods they market ; 
and whether this is accomplished by paying them directly the whole price 
obtained, less ex5)enses, or by retaining a share of such price for subsequent 
distribution in the form of dividends, is immaterial. It is the practice of 
the co-operative creameries to pay for butter-fat the whole current price 
at which the butter sells, less actual working costs, so that at the end of the 
year tittle or no profit remains to be divided. 

vSuch a policy is however scarcely practicable in the case of the co- 
operative marketing of grain, particularly because of the considerable and 
rapid fluctuatioiis of the price of grain which often take place, and the con- 
siderable occasional variations in working expenses wliich arc due to the 
varying volume of business. It is desirable that the co-ot>erative elevators 
should retain, after paying suppliers of grain and immediate working 
expenses, a margin of receipts. This serves as a safety fund. 

As a matter of fact, not all the farmers' elevators are strictly co-opeta- 
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tive in their methods of doing business. A good many of them are control- 
led by stockholders who desire as high returns as possible on their invest- 
ment, and a good many do not limit dividends. 

In the case of 169 elevators reporting on this point the average profit 
was 2.7 per cent : it varied from i.g per cent for tlie nine having gross re- 
ceipts between $ 175,000 and $ 200,000 to 3.5 per cent, for the seven having 
gross receipts between $ 225,000 and % 250,000. It may perhaps be con- 
cluded on tlie whole that the smaller elevators tend to require a somewhat 
greater proportion of profit than the larger. This may be due to the fact 
that elevators doing a small volume of business require relatively more 
investment per unit of business than those doing more, and in order to 
obtain an equal rate of return must collect a larger rate of profit on business 
handled. * 

The methods of distributing profits in the form of dividends vary very 
much. Where sufficient profit is made to declaie any dividend a stock di- 
vidend is almost invariably paid. Of the 29(1 elevators we are considering 
72 made no statement as to their disposition of profits, 36reix)rted that they 
paid no dividend of any kind, iii that they paid dividends on stock only, 
and 77 that they distributed their profits among those delivering grain. Of 
these 77 all but one paid a stock dividend before any distribution w^as made 
on business done. 

Table IV shows the rates of divideiuls on stock paid^ by the 147 ele- 
vators which reported and which did not pay dividends to those deliver- 
ing grain. 


Tabi.k IV. — Dividend Rate:> on Capital Stock, 


Rate % 

Kiunber 
of elevators 

Rate % 

Number 
of elevators 


— 

— 

— 

0 

• • 36 

20 

12 

I 

. . 2 

25 

5 

5 

• • 5 

28 

I 

6 

• • 4 

30 

4 

7 

. . 6 

32 

I 

8 

. . 16 

40 

2 

CO 

. . I 

43 Y> 

I 

10 

• • 36 

50 

3 

12 

. . I 

100 

5 

15’ 

. . 4 

% 

250 

I 

16 

, . I 
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Thus ui HiC cxcvcxuv^AO yv/ x,v v^a xjumx^ of their 

capital stock in dividends and 36 paid no dividends at all. 

Probably some of the very high dividends represent in part the earn-- 
ings of earlier years or are due to the fact that the capital stock is only a 
small part of the actual capital of the companies. In some cases the high 
dividends are justified because for many previous years no dividend or 
only low and irregular dividends have been declared. However there is 
little doubt that a high return to capital is put by a good many elevators 
before the interests of those supplying the grain. 

About 77 elevators rej>orted paying to the latter a dividend, called 
a patronage dividend The a])portionment of patronage dividend ad- 
mits of many variations. Some elevators limit its distribution to stockhol- 
ders, while others, apparently more numerous, distribute it to all customers. 
A variation in this practice, which is however rare, is to pa}^ a patronage di- 
vidend to st(')ckholders at double the rate at which it is paid to non-stock- 
holders. In all except possibly one of the cases in which elevators ])ay a 
patronage dividend, there is a limit placed on the stock dividend which 
may be paid. This limit varies from 2 to 15 ])er cent., but 10 ])er cent, 
seems to be the most general figure and is apparently held to re])rcsent a 
just return, in the circumstances, on the capital invested. In general 
there seems to be no evidence that the clainf of stock to dividends is cu- 
mulative. The .patronage dividend is di'-'tributed according to several 
different systems. There is first the straight dividend, distributed on the 
basis of the value of the business done, whether it has been buying or sell- 
ing. Where bu^ung and ‘elling are done on approximately equal mar- 
gins tlii^-' method seems to be adequate. Another ])raclice is to pay a pa- 
tronage dividend as a percentage on the value of business, on grain and flax 
only ; and where other commodities arc distributed at a lower profit than 
grain and flax this method may be justified. According to yet another 
method the di\'idend takes the form of a specific number of cents per bushel 
of grain, the difl'erence in the value of the different kinds of grain or the pro- 
fit on them per bushel being sometimes disregarded. Such a dividend may 
be distributed on other commodities than grain rnd flax, such as coal, flour 
and fodder. 

The actual amount of patronage dividends naitirally varies very much. 
The highest rate reported is 5 per cent.* on business done ; and unless pecu- 
liar local conditions necessitate transacting business on a larger margin there 
is no good reason why this rate should ever be exceeded. Rather than 
surpass it, farmers should be paid higher prices for their products or be al- 
lowed to buy commodities more cheaply, so that too much money would 
not be tied up in the funds of the elevator. 

In general it can be said that in the countries in which the jjractice of 
paying a patronage dividend prevails, the percentage of foreign-born citi- 
zens and citizens fiaving foreign-bom parents is considerably ‘ above the 
average ; and it i«i suggested that these citizens may have become familiar 
with this practice in Knrope and have continued it. As a rule the larger 
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and more successful co-operative elevators are those which pay patrona^je 
dividends. 

It will be remembered that only 55 per cent, of all the patrons of ele- 
vators are stockliolder^;. In the case of many elevators this percentage is 
much less, several of them reporting their non-stockholding to be far more 
numerous than their stockholding patrons When in such a case a large 
stock dividend is declared — as happened in several instances — tlie re- 
turns from products handled for patrons are not distributed in strict ac- 
cordarce with co-operative principle*'. 

Tabu' V. - Dividend Rate^ for Elevators paying Patronage 
Dividend to all C^ 4 Stomers. 


I. levator number 


I 

Z 

] 

A 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 


Stock di^’idend paid 


Patronage dividend to all 
cu'“tomer-4 


% 


10 1.3 

10 1.7 


10 


2 O 


8 

b 

8 

t) 


2.5 

25 

4.0 

3.0 


5 

5 


3.75 

4.0 (Paid to stock- 
holders only) 


f) Gross Margins, — The average gross margin between price paid and 
price received for products handled b}’ all elevators reporting on lliis point 
is 5.J per cent, of the gross receipts, tlie proportion var\dng from 8 per 
cent, in the case of elevators having gross receipts less than $50,000 to 4 
per cent, in some of the larger classes For all the reporting elevators the 
gross margin is almost equally divided between profits and exp^ises, 51 per 
cent going to the former and 49 per cent, to the latter. Vox the three 
classes which have the smallest volume of business, however, the expense 
constitutes over one half of the margin ; for all but two of the other classes 
less than half the margin. In the cavSe of elevators having gross receipts 
over $ 275,^00 the exj^ense forms only one tliird of the margin and the pro- 
fits two thirds. It is evident that co-operative elevators having a small 
volume of business must find it more difficult to compete with non-co-ope- 
rative elevators than those having a large volume of business. Because their 
expenses are relatively higher, and because they must seek a larger ratio 
of profit on sales, their gross margins must be materially higher than those 
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of the laro^er elevators ; and since they can hardly sell their grain for more, 
this means that they must pay farmers less. 

g) Capacity of Elevators. — The capacity of the co-operative elevators 
varies considerably, the average bemg about 22,730 bushels. Some ele- 
vators hav^e a capacity of as mtch as 50,000 bushels, and there is a terdency 
to replace with larger structures the older and smaller elevators which be- 
come unprofitable in course of time. 

The average quantity of grain and flax handled by these elevators in 
1 914-1 915 was five and a half times as much as their average capacity. 


§ 3. Commodities other than grain handi^ed by the co-operative 

Elevators. * 

The majority of the co-o]>erative elevators handle commodities other 
than grain They distribute more or lei‘> frequently coal, seeds, fodder, 
twine, wood, tile, salt, flour, lumber, cement, oils, fencing and machiner>^ 
Of the entire nttmher of elevators 24 repoited that they handled nothing 
but grain and flax, and 149 specified that thev handled other products than 
these. 

Table VI — Farmers Elevators buying Commodities for Patrons. 


Commodity Number 

of flevatorg 

Coal 112 

Fodder 88 

Flour yi 

Twine 51 

Salt 30 ' 

Seed 5 17 

Machinery 13 

Wood 9 

Lumber 9 

'Tile 8 

Cement 4 

Fencin<? 3 

Oil ^ 


Table VII classifies the 173 co-operative elevators reporting on this 
point according to the proportion of their total receipts derived from sources 
other than grain and flax. The receipts from these other sources of two 
fifths of these elevators exceeded 10 per cent, of their total receipts ; those 
of twerty-three of them exceeded 20 per cent, of their total receipts. 
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Tabee VII. “““ Percentage of Gross Receipts from Commodities other 
than Grain and flax. 


Per cent. Number 

of elevators 

More th »ii 50 t 

4 ^> 5 ^ 5 

30 to 40 h 

20 to JO II 

15 to 20 12 

ro to 15 ?4 

5 to 10 50 

Under 5 40 

None . . . . . ' 24 


Ud 

It ap]>ears that those elevators which handle relatively large amounts 
of coininodities in addition to grain and Qax require, on an average, a 
slightly larger gross margin than do others. 
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THE RUSSIAN CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT DURING THE WAR. 


SOURCES : 

N O : O ixeHTpajibHOM'B coK) 3 i^ noTpe6nTejii>Hbix'b o6n^ecTBi> {The Central Umm 
of Societies of CnnsumpHon), in * ToproBonpoMUtmJienHaa I'aaeTa {Journal of In- 
dustrv and Commerce), organ of the Mmibtry of Finances N® qi, Petrograd, igiy 

S P V . CeJibCKO-xoaHticTBeHHaa npoHBBOOTTCjiBHaa Roonopai^ia {Co-operaitor^ 
of Production tn A t^ncultun) , m ToproBonpoMHinJieHHaa raaeTa, No. 102, Petro- 
grad, 1917 

Chkissint (M ) • HiiCJieHHOCTb pyecKott Koonepanin {Ihe Staitshcs of the Russian 
Co-optratiie Movement), in BiiCTHiiK^B KOOiiepaitin {The Messenger of Co-operation), 
Nos. 2 and 3 Petrograil, 1017 

SoNEV ( A. ) . Russian Cu-opcration m 1916, in . The Russian Co operator, No 6, lyOiidon, 1917. 

S A ’ CeJibCKO-xOBHttcTBeHHaH KOOiiepaum {Agricultural Cu-operafton), \n . B^CT- 
HHK’B MfJiKaro KpeTiHTa {The Mcssengir of Small Ctedt*), Nt) 4, 1917 


§ I. The Devei^opment of Co-operation in Generae. 

The war has given a vigorous impulse to co-operation in Russia where 
since the outbreak of hostilities the co-operative movement has been excep- 
tional in the history of the world A mere comparison of the data for 1914 
with those for 1916 shows very clearly the importance of this development. 

As appears in the following table the number of co-operative societies 
of certain categories has been almost doubled while that of those of all 
categories has increased by more than 60 per cent. 

Tabee I. — Number of Co-operative Societies from 1914 to 1917. 

Percentage 
of increase 
In Number 
of 

Number of Societies in ihe year Societies 


Kind of Societies 

1914 


19x6 

19*7 

19x4 

tgxf 

Co-operative credit . . . 

12,985 

14.586 

15.436 

16,055 

100 

x 8 z 

Co-operative consumption 

10,080 

12,000 

18,000 

20,000 

100 

198 

Agricultural 

4707 

5.795 

5.820 

6,132 

100 

176 

Co-operative agricultural 
Co-operative butter fac- 

1,278 

1.278 

1.981 

2,100 

100 

161 

tories 

2,000 

2,000 

2,500 

3,000 

100 

166 

Total . . . 

31.050 

35.659 

43.737 

47.287 

100 

166 
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As regards the number of members there were about ten millions of 
them on i January 1914. If the population of Russia be taken to be 172 
millions, 5.8 per cent, of them are co-operators. If to these be added the 
other members of co-operators' families, on an average six persons for each, 
it is found that 34.8 per cent, of the population are closely connected with 
the co-operative movement. 

In 1916 the number of members increased in an extraordinary way. A 
figure of no less than fifteen millions was reached or, if members of co-oper- 
ators' families be counted, 67,500,000 ; which is to say that 39 per cent, of 
the population were interested in the co-operative movement. 

The detailed analysis of the movement is even more striking, especially 
if co-operation for credit and consumption be considered in particular. 


§ 2 Co-operative Credit. 

The most important branch of Russian co-operation is without doubt 
co-operation for credit On i January 1917 there were 21,263 institutions 
of small credit distributed as follows : 11,810 credit societies ; 4,245 savings 
and relief funds , 76 unions ; 4,860 small credit funds belonging to the zem- 
stvos 

If these data be compared with those for 1915 and 1916 the following 
table, showing the development of institutions of small credit during the 
war, is obtained * 

Tabek II - Number of Inshtuhons of Small Credit Jrofu 1915 io 1917. 

Years 

Institutions of Small Credit 19x3 1916 19x7 


Co-operaitve Instiiutiofis : 


i) Credit and Savings 

• • 3.515 

4.042 

4.245 

2) Credit 

. . 9.516 

11,412 

11,810 

3) Credit Unions 

, . II 

62 

76 

NoH-co-oper alive Institutions : 

i) Funds of the Zemstvos 

. . . 203 

248 

272 

2) Special Funds 

. . 5.192 

4.998 

4,860 


We have added to the co-operative institutions of credit the small 
credit funds of the zemstvos, for these discharge almost exclusively the 
task of unions of co-operative credit institutions. In this connection the 
grave question has lately arisen of limiting the fields of action of the unions 
and the snmll-credit funds. 

As appear from Table II the total number of co-operative credit in- 
stitutions has certainly increased, but not very markedly. Thus in 1914 
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1482 new co-operative institutions were organized, only 888 in 1915 and 
601 in 1916. 

This relatively weak development is explained by the fact that during 
the war co-operation for credit has directed all its efforts towards organiz- 
ing unions, by means of which it has been able to exercise a multij)le and 
intense activit}^ The large decrease in loans to members and the increase 
in deposits have allowed the members to develop a series of various forms of 
co-oi')erative action which did not previously exist. Co-operation for credit 
has been drawn into the sphere of co-operative consumption, has taken 
a very active part in supphdng the army with various products, and has 
participated in a growing movement for the creation of co-operative indus- 
tries. At the outbreak of war only eleven unions, or one for every 1,324 
societies, existed ; but in 1916 they already numbered sixt5^-two, that is one 
for every 249 societies ; and on i January 1917 there were eighty-eight of them 
— twelve being mixed unions — that is one for every 181 societies This 
increase would have been fai larger had twenty-five other unions, who 
applied to the competent authorities for authorization during 1915, been 
authorized to begin operations 

On the basis only of very incomplete data, which are below the actual 
level reached, it can be conclnded that the unions for co-operative credit 
supplied to the army in 1915-1916 the following quantities of agricultural 
products : 

41,427.544 ])uds (i) of corn; 5,734,684 puds of hay; 

2,488,798 '' flour ; 272,063 " buckwheat. 

The co-operative institutions of the pro\dnce of Charkov alone supplied 
hay, sacks, leather, buckwheat, etc. to the value of more than two million 
roubles (2) ; and those of Astrakhan about twenty million roubles' worth 
of fish. 

At the same time co-operation was driven to set up factories for the con- 
struction and repair of agricultural machii^es and implements. This form 
of co-operative ])n)duction was provoked and stimulated on the one hand 
by the lack of agricultural machines which resulted from the difficulties 
of importation, and on the other by the increased demand for machines aris- 
ing from the insufficiency of labour caused by th(‘ mobilization. The co- 
operative credit institutions had therefore to organize factories and work- 
shops for the making of agricultural machines and implements. 

Their unions took the lead in this enterj^rise because they could most 
easily find the necessary capital. Co-operative industrial activity did not 
however confine itself to making the machines necessary to agriculture : 
it began to fabricate other articles, especially those for which agriculture 
furnishes the primary material. 

Mills were set up and also machines for the essication of fruit and vege- 
tables. 


(1) I pud 40 lbs. 

(2) I rouble «= about 2S id. at par. 
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In 1914 and 1915 these miscellaneous undertakings were as follows ; 
Table III. — Various Co-operative Activiiv in iqi4 and 1915. 


Operations 

vSupply of agricultural niachine*^ 

Supply of live stock 

Seeds 

P'orage 

Letting lands 


1914 1915 


Number 

Total Sum. 

Number 

Total Sum. 

of 

— 

of 

— 

Societies 

rouble*^ 

Societies 

roubles 

2.472 

9,727,400 

3.105 

13,094,600 

53 

I 30,600 

74 

500,100 

75!' 

2 569,400 

i,T 77 

5,172,500 

350 

1,598,000 

754 

4,147,600 

0-1 

631,500 

50 

263,400 


The credit granted by the vState to institutions of small credit amounted 
on 1 January 1017 to jqy millions roubles, of which ^^58 million roubles 
had bt*en granted to co-<)perative institutions of credit. 

The number of members on i Julv tot(i was to, 378.91 =5 ; namely 
2, 324,(188 numibcrs <^f credit and relief societies and 8,053,925 members of 
co-operati\e credit institutions. The increase in 1914 was of 1,200,000; 
in 1915 it uas only of r 00,000. 

Till ea]nt<ii of which the institutions of small credit could dispose was 
distributed as lollows. 

Tabu: IV. Percentage of Capital at the Disposal of the Institutions of Small 
Credit of various Categories. 


Cl edit and Relief 

Co operative 

Co-ojierativc 
St:)Cieties of the 

Kinds (jf CUipital 

hocieties 

Credit t»ocietie» 

two 1 orms 

Cajntal belonging to the 

Societies 

22,8 

13.7 

17.9 

Capital ol the State . . 

6,0 

13.2 

9.6 

Capitiil of the Zemstvos 

1.6 

4.6 

3 3 

Deposited capital . . . 

67.2 

65-4 

66.3 

Other capital 

2.4 

3-4 

2.9 


Total . . . 361.280.000 554.314.000 915.544.000 roubles 


§ 3. Co-operative Coxsemkhox. 

The total number of co-operative institutions for consuni])tiou reached 
18,000 on I January IQ17 while before the wai it was barely 10.000, the in- 
crease being thus one of nearly 100 per cent. In European Russia th(‘ in- 
crease was of ()S per cent., in Siberia of 99 per cent., in the Caucasus of 164 
per cent., and in the Transcaspian provinces of 171 per c ent. In certain pro- 
vinces the percentage of increase was verv* high : in the province of Nijni- 
Novgorod it was 709 ; in the province of Charkov 447. 
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The development of co-operation for consumption in the other chief 
States of Europe was as follows : 

Table V. — Number of Co-operative Institutions of Consumption 
in the Chief States of Europe. 

Total Number 


of 

Country Institutions 

Great Britain i »375 

Germany 2,500 

Denmark 1,562 

Switzerland 736 

Italy 2 570 

France 3.156 

Total . . 11,899 


It is reckoned that in other countries there are about 8,000 co-oper- 
ative institutions of consumption. The total number of them in Europe 
outside Russia therefore hardly surpasses that in Russia only. The total 
number of members was five millions, and if members of co-operators' fa- 
milies be counted no less than 25 millions of the inhabitants of Russia will 
be found to be included in the co-operative movement. 

It is interesting to compare this with the development of co-operative 
consumers' societies in the rest of Europe, 

Table \T, — Absolute and Comparative Figures as to the Development 
of Co-operative Institutions of Consumption in the Chief States of Europe. 


Number 

Countries of Members 

Great Britain . , 3,362,000 

Switzerland . . . 523,000 

Denmark 243,000 

Germahy 2,500,000 

France ^^76,179 

Italy 500 000 

Russia 5,000.000 


Percentage 
of Population 
who are 

Members 

Percentage 
of Population 
who are 
interested 
in Co operation, 

8.0 

32.0 

14 0 

56.0 

80 

35-0 

3-6 

145 

2.1 

8.4 

1.4 

5.6 

3-0 

150 
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This importance and development of the movement towards co-oper- 
ative consumption in Russia has a direct relation to the war. Co-oper- 
ation in consumption did not arise when the war broke out nor was it a con- 
sequence of the war. The work of propaganda and organization certainly 
went on for twenty years. But the true success and veritable national im- 
portance of this form of co-operation date only from quite recent years and 
ate a result of the pressure exercised by the crisis in the food supply. Ac- 
cording to information, very incomplete and therefore below the truth, 
which dates from 1916 the turnover of this branch of co operation was then 
fifteen hundred million roubles. 

A movement parallel to that of co-operation is found in the organiza- 
tion of unions of districts, provinces, regions and of a central union. On 
I Januaiy’’ 1917 the unions of co-operative institutions for consumption 
numbered 250, of which 170 had been fonned in the previous year. They are 
largely mixed in type and unite co-operative institutions of various cate- 
gories. 

The number of ^^co-operative institutions belonging to the unions 
has increased at an exce])tional rate The Union of Co-operative Societies 
of Moscow, which is becoming the centre of co-operative consumption in 
Russia and is on the point of solving the problem of forming a single natio- 
nal co-operative institution for consumption, had 1,734 members in 1915 
and 3,164 in 1916. The membership of the Union of Vologda increased from 
222 to 600 ; that of Perm, which was formed of thirteen societies in 1912, in- 
cluded 500 of them in 1916, 308 having joined during 1916, etc. 

The total number of co-operative societies grouped in the unions was 
4,000 on I Januar}^ igif) and 12,500 on i Januaiy’ 1917, which is to say that 
no les.s than 60 per cent, of the co-operative consumers' societies have 
adhered to the unions. The turnover of all the unions was 257 million 
roubles on i January 1917 as against 70 million in 1915. The Union of 
the Co-operative Societies of Moscow should be signalized, its turnover 
having surpassed even optimistic anticipations. In 1914 the value of the 
goods it sold was 10 million roubles, in it w’as 22.8 million roubles, 
in 1916 it surpassed 85 million, and this year it will, on a modest compu- 
tation, reach 145,568,500 roubles, thus placing the union in the first rank 
of the co-operative stores of the whole world. 

As appears from the following table the large majority of Russian co- 
operative societies are rural. To anal>se in detail the activity of the 
Central Union of Russian Co-operative Societies, by which name the Union 
of Mdscow is now" known, is therefore of the highest importance for the 
study of the economic and commercial life of the Russian country. 
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Table VII. — Relation between the whole Number of Co-operative Instihdiom 
and those of the Various Categories. 


Categor iea 

Total Number PereWit of Total 

Co-operative Urban 

486 

” Rural 

2.063 73 % 

” Factory 

220 

" Special . . 

51 

'' I/abourer*^ . . . 

50 

Railway 

30 

Various .... 

114 

Unions of Co-operativ'e Institutions 

1 54 


The ]\Iuscovitc union ex]>ects in the current 3" ear a turnover of 
145,568,500 roubles, di'^tributcd as follows, coinmercial action 151,420,000 
roubles ; production 11,131,000 roubles ; proj)agand<i action 3»oi7.5oo 
roubles. In comparison with the results of ])re\nons AaMrs these previsions 
are moderate for they involve an increase of only (>8 per cent Their 
moderate charart('r is comfiimed by the results of the first years. The 
increase was of 122 per cent, in IQ15 and of 280 per cent, in r<ji(). 

Another circumstance should be noticed. In 1916 co-operati\'e con- 
sumption ori^anized itself for the first time and on a lari^e sc'alc. It founded 
one chemical esteiblishment ; four soap factories , toui factorii*s of confectio- 
ner}^ ; four establishments for the treatment of heather ; tobacco, match, 
preserved fish and paper factories ; establishments for the treatment of 
wood and sunflower oil ; mineral water wurks, ])rintiug-prt.‘sscs ; and a num- 
ber of mills. The antici])ations of the Central Union left out of account the 
large mills bought in the first months of 1917 and a number of enterprises 
of various kinds. 

On parallel lines to this organization, which operates from outside 
inwards, that operating from inside outwards has grown and been reinforc- 
ed dining the war. The Central Union founds, at points chosen in advance 
and likely, owing to their geogra])hical position, to be active trading centres, 
a number of agencies having stores for wholesale goods, and these agencies 
form nuclei always closely connected with the Central ITnion. They have the 
donbl e aim of suppl y ing the co-operative institutions with wholesale warehou-' 
ses, and buying local products for the Central Union without the intervention 
of middlemen. Middlemen used more than any other element to burden 
enteqrrisc in Russia. 

There weie seven of these agencies in 1916 and twelve in 1917* Their 
turnover in 1916 was very large, that of the Agency of Rostov being 257 
per cent, of its amount in the previous year, that of the Kiev Agency 179.8 
per cent., that of the Odessa Agency 255.5 })er cent., that of the Rybinsk 
Agency 589 per cent., and that of the Astrakhan Agency 2,351 per cent. For 
the current year a turnover of 44,7cx),ooo roubles is anticipated, 
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The activity of the Central Union as regards the fish trade deserves 
special attention. In 1917 it bone:ht two large refrigerators, a steamer and 
ten barges which it had built on purpose for the transport of fish, thus pre- 
paring for the sale of 250,000 puds of fish emanating from Kuropeaii Russia. 
It also organized the purchase in vSiberia. 

What is even more interesting is the great success which met the 
union's effort to concentrate the trade in butter, cheese, eggs, pork, etc. 


§ 4. Co-operative AGRicui/nmE. 

On I January IQ15 there were 1,768 agricultural co-operative institu- 
tions. On I. Januaiy^ 1916 their total number was 1883 and on t August 
iQi() it wns i<)8l Thn^' in one year it increased by 21 ) or 1 2 ])er cent Most 
of the new institutions, that is qi out of the 158 foimed m 1016, are colled ive 
dairies The slight development of agricultural as com})ared with other 
co-operative institutions is tntirelv s3'm])toniatic In thi^ branch of co- 
<»])eration an iucreas<' above the normal rate was jirovokeil by tht war as 
elsewhere. On i January 1014 there were ijif) of these institutions, and 
on I August I()i6 there were iqSi of them, so that the incHMse during the 
war was of 665 or 50 6 j)er cent In spite of their almost absolute lack of tech- 
nical and financial *iid, agricultuial co-ojh iati\ e lu'^titutions have shown their 
solidilj’ and their great power of resistance to economic and social lepcrcus- 
sions. Their initiative has however been checked b\ their kick of means 
of their own, which Inis coustiamed them to boirow a sum more than six 
times lh(‘ amount of then oa]ntal-bharcs and reserve fund. 


§ 5. Co-operative Buttermarino. 

The statistics of co-o]>erati\e buttermaking are among the most in- 
complete. The most exact refer to eighi provinces ~ Arkangelsk. Wdogda, 
Viatka, Kostroma, Novgorod, Oknet/.k, Perm and JarosLiv — and give the 
following data as to the development oi co-operative butter-factories : 


Table VIII. — Numerical Increase of ro-o/jcra/nr Baiter Fadoricb in Eight 
Provinces from TQ14 to 1916. 




Year 


Pcrceut of 
Iiicrea‘'e 



39»5 

1916 

Co-ojurative institutions in general 

4,302 


6,528 


Co-f^.^ rative butter-factories . . . 

286 

40<S 

540 

47 


As to co-operative butter-factories in Siberia we have the following 
data. In the province of Tomsk there were 1x4 of them in 1914, 497 ^ 9^5 

and 1038 in 1916 ; in the province of Tobolsk there were 1200 of them in 
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1916. The unions had a really exceptional development. During the war 
twenty-seven unions were formed in Siberia where before the war there were 
only three of them. Of these twenty-seven, ten were unions of co-operative 
butter factories. The tendency to centralization was however affected 
by many and various repercussions tending to produce a crisis in the work of 
organization. In 1915 the Union of Altai, comprising 100 societies, left the 
Siberian Union which now comprises 800 societies ; and during the last 
montlis of 1916 another autonomous union was organized at Kurgan. Be- 
sides these associations there were many in the provinces of Moscow, Oren- 
burg and Oufa There were 3,000 co-operative buttermaking associations 
in all Russia in 1916 

Latterly the question of the organization of the National Central Union 
of Co-operative Bnttermaking Associations has arisen, for the Siberian co- 
operative factories have begun to extend their sphere and to make butter 
not only for exporting abroad but also for the home market. Dangerous 
competition in the field of commerce with the Union of Vologda has thus 
arisen. 

Another que^^tion, much discussed, involves the work of various branches 
of co-operation, the question namely of the National Co-operative Union 
for the Export of Corn. A further stej) for the development and reinforce- 
ment of Russian co-operative enterprise is about to be made here this year. 



NOTICES. RELATING TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRIA. 

BERICHT tlBER DIE TATIGKEIT DER K K EANDWIRTSCHAFTSGESEEESCHAFT 
IN WIEN WAHREND DKR KRIEGSZEIT 1914, jc)i^ UND 1916 {Report on the AcUmty 
of the Imperial ami Royal Agricultural Society in Vienna during W^artime 1914, i()i^and 
1916) — l^ublished by the Zeutral-Atisschuss {Central Council) and edited by the General 
Secretary, Piofessor J Il&uslcr 43 PP Vienna 1916 


Owing to financial reasons and a diminished staff the Irax^erial and Roy- 
al Society of Agriculture of Vienna has suspended for the period of the war 
the publication of its yearbook, and issued instead a brief report on the so- 
ciety's activity from the outbreak of war until the end of July 1916. In the 
first part of this report the actirity of the Central Council and the sections 
is examined, in the second that of the various offices. 

Since the beginning of the war the society has been occupied by ques 
tions relative to the work necessary to saving the harvests which the lack 
of labour has jeopardized, and to this end has become part of organisms 
created by the government, and studied the problems concerned with the 
production and distribution of cereals and forage. It has attempted to 
support and represent the interests of agriculturists in face of the numerous 
decrees and ordinances of an economic character which have so strongly 
affected rural economy and the circulation of products. In tiiis connec- 
tion we should notice its efforts to ensure that in the several sowing seasons 
there should be the necessary quantities of seeds, to assist the transport 
of beetroot, to secure the supply of milk and other agricultural products, 
and to fix the price of milk. The society further intervenes in the 
Ministry of Justice when questions inheient in the rise of prices conse- 
quent on speculation are at stake. A large sphere for ver^’^ useful action 
was provided by the important problem of the rural labour supply. The 
society was able to act as intermediary between agiiculture and the 
prisoners of war and concentration camps for refugees, thus procuring la- 
bour. 

The society has also been occupied by the problem of finding homes for 
soldiers returned from the war (Krugerheimstdtten). The task reserved 
for i^riculture after the war has been lengthily studied from the points 
of view of legislation, technique and finance. The society's propaganda in 
favour of the essication of potatoes has also been most useful : here it has 
been possible even to put schemes into practice, plans and devices for the 
construction of essicating establishments having been actually executed. 
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In the matter of providing food-substitutes the society has been equally 
actix^e. 

Mention should also be made of lectures on the piinciples of diet, 
given or organized in order to demonstrate the necessity of adapting con- 
sumption to the exigencies of war and to the new products intended as 
foods. Efforts made to increase kitchen-gardening were no less important : 
seeds were actually distributed free of cost ; gardening was superin- 
tended ; and produce was carried to the market. The problem of imemploy- 
ment was closely studied with the help of the society’s labour bureau. 

The second part of the report is given up to the various offices or de- 
partments of the general secretariat The office of information has a de- 
paitment occupied b}^ questions inherent in tariffs ; a department of admi- 
nistration is devoted to the funds and the book-keeping ; and there are a 
labour office, an office foi the sale of milk, an office concerned with feeding 
live stock, an office for agricultural machinery, and an office for alimentary 
products which was created in October 1914 We must add to these the 
offices of the library and museum, the editorial office of the society’s agri- 
cultural journal, and the office of its archives 


RUSvSIA 

RUBNOFF (S V) Till Co-oPRAriviv Movement in Rrw\: its history, significance 
^ND LHARACirR Published bv tlu “ Russian Co operator ”, Finsbuiv Pa \ emeiit 
lyOndon F L j 1017, ib2 iip illuslratioiis 

This book contains a mass of exact and detailed information on the 
great co-operative movement in Russia, which is playing such an impor- 
tant part in the economic lile ol that country The author gives also a gen- 
eral review of the state of agriculture in Russia, wliich is still primarily 
an agricultural country, the agricultural classes supplying the main back- 
bone of the co-operative movement. 

The scope of the work of the author can be gauged from the contents 
of the book, which we give below 

Chapter I — Agricultural Russia: 

1) Central Review 

2) Progress of the Peasants' Small Holdings. 

Chapter IT. — The Co-operative Movement : 

1) General Remarks. 

2) Forms of Organization: 

n) Artels — Labour Aitels, Kustar Artels. 

' &) Agricultural Societies 

c) Consumers' Societies. 

d) Credit Societies. 

Chapter III. — Co-o]>erative Unions : 

1) The Building-up of Co-operative Unions: 

2) Unions of Credit Societies. 
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3 ) Unions of Consumers' Societies. 

4) Agricultural Unions. 

Chax)ter IV. — Some Co-operative Associations . 

1) The Union of Tar Artels. 

2) The Union of the Siberian Creamery Associations. 

3) The Moscow Union of Consumers' Societies. 

Chapter V — Co-operative Banks . 

1) The Moscow Narodny Bank 

2) The Warsaw Co-operative Bank. 

Chapter VI — Institutions for Pionioting and Assisting Co-operation : 

1) The Role of the Zemstvos. 

2) Co-operative Committees and other Institutions. 

3) The Co operative Congresses 

Chapter VII — Some othei Aspects of Co-operation : 

1) Educational Woik. 

2) People’s Palaces 

3) The lyCgal Position 

Chapter VIII — The War and the Co-o])crative Movement : 

1) The General Effect ol the War. 

2) The War and the Village. 

3) The Eatest Period. 

Chapter IX. 

1) International Tendencies of Russian Co-operation. 

2) The Idea of Iiiternationuil Co-operative Exchange. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 


I. AORlCri.TXTR^VI. INSURANCi: IN SASKATCHEWAN IN iqi6 ~ Canahan Finance, 
Vol VIII, No 12, |)p 46O and 467, Wmniptg, 20 June uny 

The following tables give data as to the chief types of insurance in 
Saskatchewan, and allow the business in 1916 of the com})anies for mutual 
insurance of live stock and against fire, hail and tornados to be estimated. 

I. — Mutual Ftre Insurance Companies - 1916, 


Premiums Indemnities 

Name of Company & Assesements Paid 

Received _ 

% % 

Areola Mutual Fire Insurance Company . . . 5,228.47 6,846.23 

Germania Mutual Fire Insurance Company . 1,430.90 2,944.30 

Miniota Farmers' Mutual Fire Insurance 

Company 14,185.35 15,506.82 

Retail Lumbermen's Mutual Fire Insurance 

Company 10,533.50 9741-52 

Retail Merchants' Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany , 12,073.74 494-48 

Saskatoon Mutual Fire Insurance Company . 50,624.63 22,031.40 

Wawanesa Mutual Insurance Company , . . 104,673.24 53,449.600 


Total . . . 198,749.83 111,014.35 
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II. — Hail Insurance - 116. 


Name of Company Premiums 

I 

Acadia Fire Insurance Company 31,824.16 

American Central Insurance Company . . 8,908.96 

British America Assce. Company .... 46,864.77 

British Crown Assce. Company 225,694.59 

Canadian Indemnity Company 73,412.22 

Canadian Hail Insurance Company . . . 72,542.95 

Canada Nationallnsurance CompanyLimited 73,096.46 

Canada Security Assurance Company . . 88,802.95 

Canada Weather Insurance Company . . ' 23,552.35 

Connecticut Fire Insurance Company . . 14,072.66 

Dominion Fire Insurance Company . . . 34,775.69 

Excess Insurance Company 102,437 76 

Great North Insurance Company .... 76,234 48 

Glens Fall Insurance Company 78,036 44 

Home Insurance Company 102,607 55 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company .... 96,360 96 

Middle West Insurance Company .... 39,662.35 

Nova Scotia Fire Underwriters 9 »^ 57-^7 

New York Underwriters Agency .... 25,624.42 

Northwestern National Insurance Company 99,493.23 

Rochester Underwriters’ Agency .... 18,110.29 

St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 54,802.1a 

Winnipeg Fire Underwriters’ Agency . . 3,150.96 

Westchester Fire Insurance Company . . 32,015 96 


Total . . . 1916 1,431,742 13 

Corresponding total for 1915 1,363,001.66 


III. — Live Stock Insurance - 1916. 


Name of Company Premituns 

% 

General Animals Insurance Company.* .... 8,013.03 

Great North Insurance Company 5,192.55 

Yorkshire Insurance Company . 2,567.20 

Total . . . 1916 15,772.78 

Corresptmding total for 1915 10,51^.05 


Indemnities 

% 

70.411.23 
24,972.85 
63.077.05 

2i5>579-27 
110,402.26 
95,127.67 
124,876 02 
87,441 97 

14.990.13 
4,277 24 

25.023 75 
131,190 84 

58,929.83 
75,646 67 
176,806.91 

80.140.14 
49,990 94 
11:623 67 

30,785-44 

113.717-35 

29,964.44 

86,548.43 

3.887.50 

7.997-97 


1,693,291.25 

438.619.57 


Indemoitiea 

% 

3.365-00 

350.00 

824.00 


4.539-00 

7,427.80 
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— Tornado Insurance. 

Name of Company 


American Central Insurance Compan}" .... 

Aetna Insurance Company 

Canada Weather Insurance Company .... 
Canada National Insurance Company Limited . 
Fidelity Fheiiix Fire Insurance Company . . . 

Firemen's Insurance Com])any 

Gemian American Insurance Company 

Glens Falls Insurance Company ....... 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

Home Insurance Conipan^^ 

Insurance Coni])any oi the Stale of Pennsylvania 
Mercantile Fire and Marine Underwriters, Agency 
of the American Central Insurance Company . 
Minnesota Underwriters’ Agenc}" of the St. Paul 
Fire and Marine Insurance Comj^any .... 
National Fire Insurance Company of Hartfoid . 
National Union Fire Insurance Comjxiiiy . . . 
Northwestern National Insurance Company . . 

New York Underwriters' Agency 

Scottish Union and National Insurance Company 
Springfield Idre and Marine Insurance Company 
St. Paul Fire and Marine In‘=urance Conijiany . 
Underwriters' Agency of the Firemen's Insurance 
Company of Newark 


Total . . . 1916 

Corresponding total in . 1915 


Premiums 

$ 

Indemnities 

% 

494 ' 5 i 

690.06 

7,370.67 

— 

624,04 

3,018.00 

II.OO 

— 

487.36 

— 

37-50 

— 

321.22 

— 

768.09 

— 

I 7379 -X 4 

. 4S3-28 

815,78 

85.00 

429,88 

177.20 

147,99 

2.87 

99-50 

48 10 

747-^5 

82.17 


59-00 

639.90 

32.50 

2,6 ( 5 . 5‘5 

1,160.27 

369.40 

— 

2,936.16 

783.28 

5 A 3 I -23 

5715-27 

10.00 

•— 

19797-45 

11,837.00 

14757.55 

45(>-38 




2. PREVENTION OF FOREvST FIRF^. 

Canada lo^t $ 9,000,000 by forest fires in 1916, more than six times 
as much as had been spent on forCvSt protection work. Most of these 
fires were preventable. 

In British Columbia the effect of an efficient forest>protection service 
and somewhat more favourable weather conditions was to reduce the num- 
ber of fires to about half their number in the previous year. Yet a substan- 
tial loss was suffered and a better protection service would have been pro- 
fitable. 

The presence of a protective force, trails, and look-out towers connect- 
ed with headquartgts by telqffione, enables fires to be effectively tackled when 
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they do break out. A more important and a really preventive measure 
is to curtail the quantity of dry material on the forest floor, thus reducing 
the danger of fire, and so diminishing the heat of such fires as do occur that 
they cause less injury to the trees and soil. 

The lumbering slash '' makes such a hot fire as to render the outlook 
for the next tree crop very j)oor. The tree seedlings and the uncut trees 
are generally destroyed or very much damaged. A most important part 
of forestry is to dispose of this slash '' as soon as possible after the lumber- 
ing work is done. In tlxis the lumber companies have been urged to co-op- 
erate with the forest service. 

Many destructive fires have been caused by the careless methods of 
settlers who burn the .slash they produce while clearing land. The ad- 
vice now give to them by fire rangers and the permit system have reduced 
this danger. 

The protective work done by the railway companies, under regula- 
tiorivS issued by the Board of Railway Commissions, as to clearing rights of 
way, constructing fire guards, pati oiling the line during the dry season, 
etc., has been effective. This legislation require.s the railway companies to 
extinguish fires within 300 feet of the railway unless they can show that they 
did not cause the file. The principle is that the railway companies must 
j)rotect the public against damage by railwa^^ fires. 

The Ontario legislature has passed a law to preserve the forests of the 
province against destruction by fire. It pro\ddes for the. creation of fire 
districts, and for a close season within which fires shall not be made in the 
districts except under permit and under the close supervision of anofiicial. 
It also provides for the a])pointment of a provincial forester. 

Under the bill the northern country is to be divided into three fire 
areas or districts and a supervisor a^jpointed to have charge of each of these. 
A fire chief and fire rangers are to be under liim. 

A new departure has been made by the Land, Forest and Mines Depart- 
ment in entirely undertaking forest protection. It will be responsible for 
the execution of the Act, and make a charge on the licensees and holders 
of permits as a contribution towaids the protection of their interests. 

The new Act is expected to prevent such disastrous fires as those of 
1910, 1911 and 1916, in which many lives were sacrificed and many square 
miles of timber razed. 

In Saskatchewan the sixth session of the third legislature modified an 
earlier law on fires within the prairie zone, adding to it provision for forests 
in accordance with the recommendations of the Canadian Forestry Associa- 
tion. 

As regards burning the waste remaining after forest land has been cleared 
whether for the purpose a of railway, a private road, a telegraph or a tele- 
phone line, or of cultivation, the law dictates certain precautions. If waste 
cannot be destroyed at once its destruction must take place between 
the following 15 November and i April. Between i April and 15 
November there can be no such burning, without a written permit from the 
forest guard, within a radius of six miles of a Dominion forest reserve, nor 
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— • with some exceptions — can it take place in the region north of township 
50. Such permit can be refused if there is danger that the fire will spread 
or if necessary precautions have not been taken. 

The act provides that in rural districts and unorganized districts there 
shall be agents responsible for preventing and dealing with fires. The exe- 
cution of the Act is entrusted to a provincial fire Commission. 


UNITED STATES. 

I. INSURANCE AGAINST FROST IN IOWA. — The Country Gentleman, EXXXIH^ 
No. 10. Philadelphia, 10 March 1917. 


After collecting the greatest possible number of data as to meteorological 
conditions in dilierent States the Weather Bureau of the United States has 
advocated insurance against the risks of bad weather, especially of unsea- 
sonable frosts. 

It has been recognized that societies undertaking such insurance should, 
in order to have a secure foundation for their business, establish it on a ten 
years’ basis. In other words policies shoidd be for ten years, the risk of 
loss being approximately nine to one. The following table shows the re- 
sults obtained in ten years by a company insuring against spring frosts in 
two States : 


Capital 

^ i Ohio . . 
j Kansas . 

Balance 

l Ohio . . 

I Kansas . 

Balance 

^ ( Ohio. . 

1008 ..r 

^ f Kansas . 

Balance 

( Ohio. 

I Kansas . 


Premium 

Payment 

I/OSSCS 

Reserve and 
Operating 

A( count 



$ 100,000 

S 5.900 
5.400 

% 2,000 
11,000 

1,700 

98,300 

5,900 

5.400 

22,000 

39,000 

49,700 



48,600 

5.900 

5.400 

none 

1,000 

10,300 

58,900 

5.900 

5.400 

none 

none 

11,300 

70,200 


Balance 
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Premium 

Payment 

lyosses 

Reserve and 
Operations 
Account 

( Ohio. . . 
^91° J Kansas . . 

. . 5.900 

. . 5,400 

1,000 

none 

10,300 

Balance 



80,500 

( Ohio , , 

\ Kansas . . 

• . 5,900 

. . 5,100 

none 

none 

11,300 

Balance 



91,800 

1 Ohio . . . 

( Kansas . . 

1 1 

7.000 

1.000 

3.300 

Biilance 



95,100 

\ Ohio. . . 

( Kansas . . 

. . 5,900 

• . 5,400 

none 

8,000 

3,300 

Balance 



98,400 

^ Ohio . . 

1 Kansas 

. . 5.900 

5.400 

none 

3,000 

^,300 

Balance 



106,700 

\ Ohio . . . 
19^5 1 Kansans , 

. . 5,900 

. . 4,400 

2.000 

3.000 

6.300 

Balance 



113,000 


This company insured fifty-nine places in Ohio and fifty-four in Kansas 
against killing frost, after a date named in each policy whicli was determined 
for each place on the basis of the records of the Weather Bureau. The date 
selected was four days later than that which was the latest date of a kill- 
ing frost, in 90 per cent, of all the years for which a record has been kept, in 
the place in question. The margin of four days is necessary to cover the 
cost of doing business and to provide a small reserve for prompt payments. 

The following tables show, by way of example, the rates demanded in a 
single county by companies insuring, respectively, against spring and au- 
tumn frosts : 
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I. Weatherwise Insurance Company of Kansas City, Kansas. 


Rates per $ 1000 on Spring Frost. 


If IdlMug host occurs 
on or after 

Annual premium 
per $1,000 

April 20 . . . 

$ 490 

’’ 25 . . 

334 

’’ 30 . - 

200 

May 5 . . 


10 . . 

44 

” 15 • • 

17 

20 . . 

5 

" 25 . . . 

1 

For hillsides (not hilltops) 200- 

400 feet above the valley substract from 

the given rate 3 per cent, for north slopes, 5 per cent, for south slopes. For 
valley bottoms less than 5 miles wide add to the given rate lo per cent. 

2. The Frostproof Insurance Company of Sioux Citv, Iowa, 

Amounts Payable for $ 1000 Annual Premium - Autumn Frost. 

When killiuj; frost 

The ixivmtnf is] 

occurs before 


September 15 . 


20 . 


” 25 . 

100 

30 • 

50 

October 5 . 

30 

10 . 

20 

For valley bottoms subtract 12 per cent, from the amount payable. 
For slopes at least 200 feet above the valley bottom and at least 100 feet 
below the hilltop add 5 per cent, to the amount payable. 


a. MUTUAL AGRICUETURAIv INSURANCE AGAINST WINDSTORMS IN ILLINOIS. •— 
Forty-seventh Annual Insurance Report of the Insurance Superintendent of the State of 
Hfiiiois 31 December 1914. 

The mutual companies for insurance against windstorms are divid- 
ed in Illinois into classes — the district companies, active only within a 
number of counties not more than five ; and the county companies which 
are active only in single counties. There were on 31 December 1914 
four of the former and eight of the letter. 
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The following are some data as to their business in 1914 : 



County Companies 

District Companies 

Risks wiitten during year 

$ 402,082.00 ♦ 

$ 8,387.097.00 

Total income 

3,992 12 

47 897-77 

losses paid 

1.837 49 

13,804.04 

All other expenditure' 

1,73637 

24,570.81 

Total expenditure 

3 573-86 1 

38,374.85 

Cash Assets 

754-39 1 

27,523-87 

liabilities 

951-19 

215.00 

Risks in force at end of yiar 

2,054, '’I6 00 * 

34.253.256.00 

Number of risks written 

305 * 

1 4.231 

Number of risks in force 

1.570 * 

1 18.293 

1 


(•) On I October 1914. 
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RUSSIA. 

THE ACTIVITY OF ^THE PEASANTS^ LAND BANK. 


OI^FICIAI, vSOURCES: 

OT^eThi KpecTbJiiK^Karo aeMejii>Haro daiiKa {Reports of the Pcas(mii>' Land Pank]» 
I’etiograd, 1907-11)15. 

EIi^TejibiiocTr> KperTT.wucKaro BewtMibHaro Caniva {Activity of the PcamniP Land 
Bank) Resumed icpoits published annually in the weekly official rt‘^irw of the Ministry 
of Finances “ BiiCTHinm (JmHaHCOiJb, npoMwmjiOHiiocTH ii ToproDJiri *\ Pe- 
trogiad, 1907-1910 

0 noi^yjiKli KpocTbiiii(‘Kinvn> 3eMejii>ribiM'i> 6aTTKOM7> jiiJKB£i7i;iTpyoMTJX7> ooMeJib 
HeiipiHTejibCKiix^b no7i;aHHbrxT» u bhxo;i;ii;ob'b {Pmchase by the Piasants* Land 
Bank of lands belonging to subjects of enemy countries and bamshed persons) ^ in th^, review 
BiieTHHK7> (j()inTancoBi., iipoMiijm.7eiTHO(*Tn ii ToprOBJin {Messenger of Fi- 
nances, Industry and Commerce), No 27 Petrograd, 1916. 


(JTHER SOURCES: 

aeMOJibiiaro oanaca Kpec'TbHiicKaro daiiKa {I'he Transference of Lands be- 
longing to the Bank of the Agriculturists) in the review BoMJieTt'hJlbHeCKa^i PaBeTa 
(The Journal of Agriculture), No. 31, 1916 

Ua Banqtte Imp^riaij: fONCifeRE DES PAYSANs (7 he Peasants' Imperial Land Bank). Chambre 
do Commerce nisse de Paris, 191 p 


The year 1915 virtually ended the third and most important period of 
the activity of the Peasants' Land Bank. In view of the diminution of its 
activity, which as a consequence of the war was much and increasingly em- 
phasized, its operations in 1916 could not in any way influence the results 
of this third period ; and in 1917 landed property was, as is known, forbid- 
den by the government to change lands by way either of sales or of gifts. 
The bank's operations in the matter of selling land to peasants were there- 
fore interrupted if not suppressed. Moreover, in accordance with the de- 
clarations of the government, tliis bank and the Bank of the Nobility 
were transformed into a single land bank, open no longer to -citizens of cer- 
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tain categories but to all af them indiscriminately ; and thus the third pe- 
riod may be considered as having ended in 1913 and we can examine it as 
being already in the past. Therefore the report for 1915 as compared 
with those for 1907-1914 has a very great interest for the student of the 
most importaut agrarian reform of the twentieth century. 

The activity of the Peasants' I/and Bank in the period we have men- 
tioned was determined by a series of laws and circulars which radically 
changed its policy. From 1882 to 1895 the bank confined itself to accept- 
ing mortgages on the lands which the peasants bought by private contract 
from the landed proprietors. From 1896 to 1906 it took on the added func- 
tion of purchasing lands directly to sell them to the peasants. The third 
period begins with the decree of 9 November 1905 by which the bank re- 
ceived the right to issue unlimited bonds for the purchase — which took 
place frequently — of lands belonging to individuals The laws of 12 
and 27 August concentrated in the bank the great mas« of the oudic! or 
crown lands and the vState lands. This enormous area —• tor the extent of 
the lands intended for sale to the peasants had thus been increased — was 
destined in particulai for the creation of peasants' individual properties. 
The ensuing laws contributed to the realization of this aim, for they granted 
special advantages to peasants who acquired land in individual proprie- 
torship — as for example under the law of 1907 ; encouraged collective 
propert}^ to disappear by giving the bank the right to accept mortgages of 
nadicl lands which had been inalienable (law of 15 November 1906); and al- 
lowed the usiifructories of the mir to demand the conversion of their shares 
into private proj)erty (law of 9 November 1906). 


§ I. Purchase of eands. 


The number of i)roperties sold to the bank in 1915 was eighty-six and 
they had a total area of 105,950 deciatines (i). The bank approved the 
purchase of forty-six properties, extending over 50,179 deciatines ; and 
twenty of these, having an aggregate area of 17,835 deciatines, were actually 
bought, the bank paying for them 2,074,062 roubles (2) or an average of 
116 roubles a deciatine. 

The following table gives an exact idea of the general development of 
the purchase of lands during the tliird period. 


(i) I dedatine — 2.698 Eicrcs. (2) i rouble about 29 1 ^ at par 
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Tabiei. Number and Total Area of Properties Bought from 1906 to 1915' 


Year 

Total Number 
of properties 
bought 

Total Area 

of 

lands 

bought 


by the Biink 

deciatines 

1906 

700 

1.144,464 

1907 

1,191 

1.519.547 

1908 

465 

572,082 

1909 

180 

172,842 

1910 

185 

172,189 

I9IT 

135 

196,227 

1912 

125 

146.544 

19^3 

174 

301. 194 

i 9 i '1 

7 ^> 

83.503 

1915 

10 

17.835 


Total 


3,260 


4 > 346,427 


If the last figure as to purchases be compared with those of the 3^cars 
1913 and 1914 a strong and progressive retrogressior in this business will 
be noted, which confirms our statement that the third and last period of 
activity of the agriculturists’ bank virtually ended in 1915. 

It should be noted that 74.9 per cent, of the total are§i was bought 
by the bank between 1906 and 1908. The grave economic and social 
crisis which characterizes this period was a strong stimulus to purchase. 
The majority of proprietors were convinced that expropriation was near at 
hand, and therefore they were anxious to sell. The peasants for the same 
reason refused to buy. Moreover some of the proprietors were tmable 
to derive any profit from their farms which the revolted peasants had de- 
vastated, and therefore wished to be rid of them. In receiving the right to 
issue unlimited bonds the bank may be said to have met the desires of pro- 
prietors by buying their lands and thus accumulating the power to dispose 
of a large area. This was followed by the re-establishment of order and 
fine harvests. The diminution of business resulted from the previous pur- 
chase of properties econominally weak. The year*" 1913, in which the agi- 
tation in the country recommenced, was marked by a renewed increase of 
purchases which was stopped only by the war. 

The following table gives an exact idea of the motives for the bank’s 
purchase of lands. 
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* 

TAlBI^e II. — Total Value of Properties Bought by the Bank 


Year 

Total value 
of 

properties 

bought 

Motives 

of 

1906 

roubles 

127,364,147 

sale 

political 

1907 

186,218,534 

political 

1908 

107,786,703 

political 

1909 

30,093,023 

partly political 

1910 

18,722,362 

economic 

I9IX 

11,857,676 

economic 

1912 

11,940,686 

economic 

1913 

31,362,119 

partly political 

1914 

11,385,285 

economic 

T915 

2,074,062 

economic 

Total . . . 

538,804,597 



Of the properties bought by the bank in 1915 only three belonged to 
individuals (two to the nobility) ; seven belonged to hashkiri and the others 
to subjects of countries at war with Russia and those banished from these 
countries. 

The total results of this third period give the following table : 

Tabek III. — Percentage of the Properties Sold to the Bank belonging 
to each of the Several Categories. 


Nobility Commerce Middle claas Peasants Various 


Year 

% 

of 

number 

*% 

of 

area 

% 

of 

number 

% 

of 

area 

®/ 

/o 

of 

number 

% 

of 

area 

% 

of 

number 

% 

of 

area 

% 

of 

number 

% 

of 

area 

1 


sold 

sold 

sold 

sold 

sold 

sold 

sold 

sold 

sold 

sold 




~~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■— 

— 


1906 

75-4 

77-4 

lO.I 

T4.2 

1.8 

0.4 

3.8 

1-7 

88 

6 2 

100 

1907 

82.2 

79.9 

83 

12.8 

2.4 

I 0 

41 

3-5 

30 

2.8 

100 

1909 

84.2 

90.5 

6.3 

5.0 

4*2 

2.7 

2 7 

0.8 

2.6 

I.O 

100 

1910 

69.2 

58.2 

4.8 

20.3 

10.3 

57 

10 3 

13.6 

5*4 

2.2 

100 

1911 

444 

23.0 

7-4 

5-5 

3.7 

1. 1 

40.8* 

65 4 '*' 

37 

50 

ICO 

19x2 

45-0 

55-0 

3*2 

3-6 

7.2 

4.8 

392* 

28 .8* 

48 

7.2 

100 

1913 

39.6 

43*8 

12.5 

12.4 

8.6 

30 

34-5 * 

19.6* 

4.8 

2.2 

100 

X9I4 

50.7 

4 I '9 

II.O 

18.1 

5 5 

2.4 

27 - 3 * 

36.5* 

5-5 

I I 

100 

1915 

lO.O 

4.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

60.0 

57-2 

40.0 

380 

100 


(*) X^tids of the bashktft or natives of the eastern steppe^, occupied by primitive stock- 
farming. 
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This table shows that in the first years the nobles formed the large ma- 
iority of proprietors selling their lands. Their category and that of the 
traders and the various sellers, most of whom belonged to one of the two 
former classes, included almost all the sellers. Afterwards the percentage 
of nobles tended to be lowered and to yield place to that of peasants. The 
percentage of nobles would always have remained very high if the purchase 
had not been initiated of lands of the bdshkiri, on whose steppes many lands 
intended for Russian settlers were sold, after regular shares had been as- 
signed to the hashkiri. If the lands of the bashkiri be excluded the 
percentage of peasants selling their lands is very low and that of the 
hereditary nobility doing so is very high. 

If we compare the enormous extent of 4,346,427 deciatines, worth 
538,804,597 roubles, bought by the bank in this third period (1906-1915), 
with the bank's purchases from 1882 to 1906 which were of 961,487 decia- 
tines worth 68,183,124 roubles, we must allow that in this branch of its ac- 
tivity it realized in this period a great development 


§2. Cession of '‘oudiet/’ lands. 

To the land bought b}^ the bank from individuals was added that ceded 
to it by the administration of the oudiel (crown lands) by the decree of 12 
August 1906. A total area of i, 258,089 deciatines, costing 70,788,438 
roubles, was thus ceded. In 1915, 428 deciatines were ceded for 19,888 
roubles. 

5,604,436 deciatines, costing 609,593,035 roubles, thus passed to the 
bank in the Ihird period. 


§ 3. Properties rem.^ining to the bank after auctions. 

In 1915, in view of the difficulties of wartime, the bank had recourse, 
in cases of extreme necessity only, to public auctions of the properties for 
which due smn*^ had not been paid. Delays were granted in the case of 
all x)roperties situated in the invaded districts and the neighbourhood of the 
zone of military operations, that is in eighteen provinces. In other districts 
the bank, before decreeing an auction, investigated the causes of delays and 
held no auctions where these were serious, as in the case of defective harvests 
or lack of labour. 

Nevertheless 62,984 properties were put up for auction. Of them 55,080 
having an area of 668,512 deciatines, were in private ownership ; 5,925, hav- 
ing an area of 1,175,444 deciatines, belonged to co-operative associations ; 
and 1,149, having an area oi 573,803 deciatines, belonged to rural communes. 
These lands represented 15.2 per cent, of the total mortgaged area ; and 16.9 
per cent, of those in private ownership, 12.4 per cent, of those owned by 
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rural communes, and 8,i per cent, of those owned by peasants' societies, 60,892 
properties put up for auction, or 96.7 ]ier cent, of them, were withdrawr , 
either because the debtors paid their arrears (in 37,449 cases), or because 
the bank made some concession or simply granted a prorogation (20,839 
cases) or for other and various reasons (2,604 cases). Of the remaining 
2,092 properties 91 were sold by auction and the other 1,990 remained to 
the bank. The following table gives a complete idea of the sales by 
auction in this third period. 


TabeE IV. — Number of Properties sold by Public Auction 
in the Third Period, 



Numbei 

of 

0/ 

Total area 

0/ 

/o 

of total 


pi opt riles 

of total 

of lands 

arej 

Year 

sold 

lauds 

sold 

of lands 


b> auctiou 

mortgaged 

— 

moitgaged 

— 

— 

— 

decia tines 

— 

1915 • 

91 

0.022 

1415 

0.008 

1914 . 

75 

0 018 

1.399 

0.007 

1913 • 

127 

0 038 

3.125 

0.020 

1912 . 

6g 

0.024 

1.538 

0.010 

IQII . 

3 ^ 

0.015 

1,144 

0.009 

igio . 

...... 26 

0.019 

740 

0.007 

igog 

25 

0.02() 

f.412 

0.014 

1908 

ir 

0.016 

2,906 

0033 

1907 . 

12 

0.019 

3,633 

0.032 


The following table is significant. It shows the number of properties 
put up for public auction and the number of such which were left to the bank 
from 1907 to 1915. 


TabIvK V. — Sales by Public 


Year 

Number 

of 

properties 
put up 


for auction 

1915 . . . 

. . . . 2,092 

1914. . 

. . . . .847 

1913 . . . 

. . . . 1.295 

1912 . . . 

. . . . 690 

1911 . . 

. . . . 256 

1910 . . . 

. . . . 223 

1909 . . . 

. . . . 206 

1908 . . . 

• ■ • • 333 

1907 . . 

. . . . 463 


Auction from 1907 to 1915. 


% 

Number 

/O 

of 

of 

of 

mortgaged 

projiertics 

mortgaged 

properties 

not sold 

properties 

0.51 

1,990 

0.49 

0.23 

745 

0.20 

0.37 

1,085 

0.33 

0.24 

603 

0.2T 

0.12 

218 

O.IO 

0.16 

T96 

0.14 

0 30 

241 

0.28 

0.50 

321 

0 48 

0.74 

450 

0 12 
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The ^eat increase in the number of properties left to the bank after 
auctions is the result of a very interesting circumstance. According to the 
report of 1915, it is explained by the fact that ** in the first months of the 
activity which tended to a vast development of individual property, the 
rural population regarded this tendency rather coolly. It was therefore impos- 
sible to secure the desired choice of purchasers and some of the lands passed 
to peasants whose economic situation was too weak. The bank, when it 
perceived that it was absolutely impossible for these peasants to carry on 
well the farming they had undertaken, was constrained, after having granted 
many facilities to the purchasers, to put these lands up for auction 

In other words the first aim of the reform of 1907 was the creation at 
all costs of individual property in order to split up the compact mass of the 
mir ; and, as a more detailed analysis will show, the formation of a certain 
class of peasant proprietors was only a secondary aim. 

This third period and the activity which preceded it left to the bank 
hundreds of thousands of deciatines, emanating from purchasers not 
fulfilling their obligations in time, in spite of the various facilities granted , 
to them; and this is on the whole an unfavourable indication of the bank's 
land policy. 

Thus the following table shows that while from 1887 to 1905 only 
273,006 deciatines, worth altogether 17,762,653 roubles, were left to the 
bank ; within a far shorter period the area not .sold, when put up for public 
auction, was 566,562 deciatines, having a total value of 65,635,445 roubles. 


Tabuk VI. — Total Area and Mortgage Debt of Lands left with the Bank. 


Year 

Number 

of 

properties 

Total Area 

Mortgages burdening 
the properties 

— 

— 

deciatines 

roubles 

1887-1005 . . . 

. . . 272 

273,006 

17,762,653 

1906 .... 

. . . 2X7 

51,550 

4,008,460 

1907 .... 

. . . 381 

158,946 

11,730,829 

1908 .... 

... 241 

132,672 

10,400,000 

1909 .... 

. . . 170 

53.069 

5.131.834 

1910 . . . 

... 223 

•23.459 

1.934.473 

I9II . . . 

... 218 

18.810 

1.483.173 

1QI2 . . . 

• • • .591 

28,580 

2,679.574 

1913 .... 

... 965 

34.560 

3,029,388 

1914 .... 

... 729 

16,950 

1,694.158 

1915 .... 

. . . 1748 

47,966 

5,781,003 


The influence of the bank's vast purchase of lands caused the price of 
lands to rise to an unprecedented level, and therefore the peasants were 
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obliged to pay sums which were sometimes a real obstacle to the improve 
ment of agriculture. 

The general course of the purchasing prices established by the bank was 
as follows : 

Tabee VII. — Average Price Paid by the Bank for each Deciatine 
of land botight from Individuals. 



Average 

AverHge juice 
excluding lands of the 

Year 

price 

hashkin 

— 

— 

— 

1900 . 

.... 108 

108 

1907 . 

.... 105 

i <'5 

1908 

.... 96 

96 

1909 

.... 113 

136 

1910 

.... II3 

130 

I9II 

... 92 

II4 

I()12 

.... ^5 

102 

19X3 

.... 86 

_ 

1914 . 

. . .127 

140 

1915 • 

. . 171 

176 


During the years which preceded the third period the bank bought lands 
at a lower price. In 1904 tlie average price of a deciatine was 69 roubles, in 
1915 it was 94 roubles. The average price from 1893 to 1905 was only 
71 roubles while from 1906 to 1915 it reached 122.4 fnubles. 

It should be added that wdiile the price increased owing to the large- 
ncvss of purc'hases, the ])auk could sell the lands of which it disposed at a 
lower price than that which the peasants paid to the proprietors when they 
bought directly and without the bank's aid. 


§ 4. Sales of the bank's real ESTAXii. 

As a result of its large purchases of lands the bank concentrated in its 
own ownership 5,919,222 deciatines, of which the larger part was bought in 
the first three years of the third period, Immediately afterwards sales 
increased and purchases diminished. The lands bought at a high price, often 
when the peasants had depreciated them, represented a pure loss for the bank's 
administration, and profits derived from those of them which the bank 
held temporarily were always very much less than the percentages which 
had to be paid to possessors of the bonds the bank had issued. In the be- 
ginning of the period examined, on 12 June 1907, the circular of the com- 
mittee for the regulation of the agrarian question a.sserted that every delay 
in the sale of the real estate is undesirable, from the point of view both 
of finances and of the regularization of the agrarian que. tion 
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This brings us to the examination of the bank's activity as applied to 
the liquidation of its lands. 

Operations of this kind in 1915 were of the smallest importance. The 
war and the change in economic life consequent on the war could not in- 
fluence their course. In 1914 a diminution of sales had been noticed. In 
1915 it was even more marked, sales of this kind ceasing altogether in 
districts which were or are within the theatre of military operations. 

In the first place the undertakings preliminary to this liquidation di- 
minished. 106,823 deciatimes were divided into lots in 1915 as against 
206,629 in 1914 and 210,475 in 1913. 

The great work of preparing the land for sale, the redistribution of the 
lots of one tenant or unification of the parcels forming houtors, the provision 
of a sufiicient water-supply and the arrangement or construction of roads, 
arc all included in the following table ; 


Table ^^ITI — Operations Preparatory to the Sale of Lands, 

Area to which Area engrossed 

approved platis h} works 

for liquidation of 

Ycir are applied preparation 

— dcciatims dcuatines 

IW 795.368 740,831 

T908 1,539.820 1,18^,375 

1909 1,083,730 1,281,071 

1910 563,422 564,880 

3911 361,495 352.543 

iqi2 264,182 260,265 

193^3 274,458 210,475 

1914 221,930 206,649 

1915 .. 116,092 106,823 


Total . . . 5,220,297 4,748,339 


As appears from this table 73.7 per cert, of the total area belonging 
to the bank and 95 per cent, of the area for which plans for rearrangement 
were approved up to i January 1916, have been completely arranged fdr 
sale. 

This area should be reduced by 255,702 deciatines, for which the rele- 
vant plans have been changed. Therefore during nine years plans have 
been approved for the arrangement of 4,964,595 deciatines or 77 per cent, 
of the whole area belonging to the bank. 

Side by side with these works others were undertaken, works of 
improvement and irrigation. 
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In X915, 357 wells were stink and 59 previously in existence were re- 
made; 90 basins were constructed; and 4,500 deciationes of land, in which 
75 kilometres of canal were dug, were improved. Other works, such as the 
strengthening of banks and making of bridges, were also executed. The 
total cost of these works was 1,401,307 roubles as against 2,250,490 roubles 
in 1914, giving a reduction of 37.7 per cent. 

The following table shows that 7,747 wells and 2,868 basins were dug 
and 213,500 deciatines of land were impioved between 1909 and 1915. 

Tabi^E IX. — Works, of Arrangement and Improvement executed 
in the Period 1909-IQ15. 


Ve-it 


Wclh 

Ba^juq 

and 

dikeb 

I/iuds 

improved 

— 


- 

— 

deciatmes 

1909 . 


I (>25 

45 f> 

25,000 

1910 . 


. 2 034 

529 

55,000 

19TT . 


. I 


59,000 

1912 . 


. I ,u 82 

go 2 

54,000 

1914. 


861 

^34 

16,000 

1915- 


357 

go 

4 v 5 oo 


Total . , 

• 7.747 

2,868 

2^3,500 


The area intended foi liquidation in 1915 was 887,625 deciatines of which 
528,729 deciatines had been arrnnged in previou‘^ years ; 31,457 deciatines 
were intended to be «iold without being arranged ; and 106,823 deciatines 
were arranged in 1915. In the c.ise of 48 per cent, or about 403,910 deciatines 
the procedure for liquidation was begun to be applied, but at the end 
oftlieyearit had been concluded for only 137,216 deciatines as against 
315,785 in 1914 and 4 ^i, 37<5 

the bank's activity was applied principally to the formation of indi- 
vidual properties, a large part of these lauds actually passed to private 
ownership. 

In the period in question 903,581 deciatines of houtor and 2,128,960 
deciatines of otrouh land were sold, ol which only 351,582 deciatines passed 
to collective ownership. The lands sold from 1908 to 1915 were distributed 
as follows among the various categories of purchasers : 

Tabee X. — Lands sold by the Bank from 1908 to 1915 {deciatines). 

1908 X909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 Total 

Private persons . . . 432,075 848,078 8x9,508 548,062 341,367 286,886 197,901 52,788 3,576,665 

Eufal Societies . . . 94»2i7 46,851 38,281 80,446 15,771 10,423 4,779 351,5®* 

Private persons . . . 82.1% 9*-3% 94-9% 95-1% 93-8% 94-8% 95.0% 9 ^- 7 % 1000% 

Rural Societies . . . 17.1% 7-7% 3.*% 4*9% 6.2% 5 . 3 % 5.0% 8-3% 1000% 

The lands sold by the bank as individual properties were di‘3tributed 
among the categories of property in the following proportions : 
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Tabu: XI. — Absolute and Relative Distribution among the Categories 
of Property of the lands sold from 1907 to 1915. 



Deflnitc 

Sales 

Sales 
not yet 
definite 

Sales with 
mortgage 
guarantee 

Leases 
to be 

transformed 
into sales 

Total 

Categories 

Area 

decia- 

% 

Area 

decia- % 

Area 

decia- 

% 

Area 

decia- 

% 

Area 

decia- 

% 

— 

tines 


tines — 

tines 

tines 


tines 


Cioutor 

903 » 58 i 

23.2 

4,307 34-1 

27.738 

21.6 

45.316 

57.1 

960,942 

23.8 

Otrub 

2,128,960 

54*7 

2,376 29.8 

86,549 

67.4 

40,190 

45-3 

2,258,075 

54.9 

Societies and rural 

communes . . . 

670,058 

17.2 

726 g.t 

8,176 

6.4 

3,173 

3-6 

682,133 

j6.6 

Institutions. . . . 

175,956 

4-5 

560 7.0 

5,365 

4-2 

— - 

— 

181,881 

4-4 

Enterprises of pub- 
lic utility .... 

12,660 

0.4 

— — 

477 

0.4 

— 

- 

13.137 

0-3 

Total . . . 

3,891,215 

100.- 

7,969 100." 

128,305 

100. - 

88,679 

I00.~ 

4,116,168 

100.- 


The lands sold in 1915 were distributed as follows : there were 6,434 
sales, of which 6,419 to individuals and 75 to niral societies affected, respec- 
tively, areas of 116,076 and 9,682 deciatinCvS, as against 272,855 and 17,760 
deciatines in 1914. 

In nine yeais of liquidation the total number of loans granted and the 
area of the lands sold were as follows : 


Table XII. — General Results of the Liquidation of the Lands 
of the Panky from 1907 to 1915. 


Year 

Total 

Number 

of lyoans 
granted 
by the Bank 

Total 

Area 

of Lands 
sold 

deciatines 

Number 

of 

Individual 

Purchases 

Area 
of Lands 
sold 
as 

Individual 
Propel ty 

deciatines 

Percent, 
cf Total 
Number 
of Loans 
granted 
to 

Individual 

Proprietors 

Percent. 

of 

Total Area 

sold to 

Individual 

Proprietors 

1907 

1,069 

180,148 

447 

4,599 

41.8 

2.5 

1908 

13,559 

324,956 

12,451 

126,073 

91.8 

38.8 

1909 

39.438 

551,307 

38,528 

432,487 

97.7 

78.5 

1910 

50,227 

764,771 

49,533 

711 ,207 

98.6 

93-0 

1911 

40,519 

679,658 

40,177 

^> 33,754 

99.1 

93.3 

1912 

23,360 

371,687 

23,092 

347,413 

98.8 

93.5 

1913 

22,082 

410,1 18 

21,808 

387,905 

98.7 

94.6 

1914 

15,169 

290,615 

14,993 

272,855 

98.8 

93.9 

1915 

^.494 

125,758 

6,419 

116,076 

98.v8 

92.3 

Total 

211,963 

3,699.018 

207,548 

3,029,369 

98.0 

82.0 
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This tal'le shows a progressive rliniiniition in sales by the bank, the 
lands it held diminishing in extent since it*niade no new purchases. This 
was not the only canse of the diminished sales: the change in the govern- 
ment's agrarian policy should be added to it. Por various and multiple 
reasHms the gieat reform did not succeed in radicall> changing rural life. 
The mass of the rural population was necessarily outside the bank's sphere 
of action, and continued to have all that dcsiie to possess land which clia- 
raclerized all Russian history in last century. A part of the population 
remained landless precisely as a consequence of the bank*s activity. The 
government began to contemplate the reforpi which aimed at satisfying 
the land hunger, at least paitially, and therefore distributed lands amongst 
the neediest peasants in a very different measure from that which the hjrma- 
tion of a class of well-to-do peasants would have entailed. The fact that 
land was sold almost (‘xclusix'ely as ])rivate propeily had quite another 
effect. I'he radical t ransfonnation ot rural economy, the passage of the 
C(dlective property of the mir to individual ])ro])crty, necessarily entailed 
enormous cost- ; foi regally ])rolitable results could be drawn from th(' hott- 
lor and the otroiih only by a radical transformation of agriculture and the 
whole as])ect ot the cotintryside. This result could be attained only cm a 
small ])art of the houiors which the brink form(‘d for the j)easants. In the 
mass of the rural ]>()pnlation a reaction s^t in, a movement against tJie 
bank's activity. Plostih'ty to the honiors> and the oironbs arose. There was 
ri reversion to the situation of the period in which, according to llie bank's 
reports, tlie activity, tendiifg to a vast develc>piuent of individual ])ro- 
porty " was regarded rather coolly 

The following details as to the distribution of the lands sold to the pea- 
sants do not lack interest. The table shows that a great ])art oi the lands 
were sold in somewhat laigc lots, of an area far above tlie average. 

T\ht,k XIII. - Pcrcenioiie of f amh sold cfs JndkndnaJ Prohcrfics 
accordin'^ to area 

Irtnu so 


Year 

up to 10 
cleciatines 

fjoiu 10 to ?o 
(keiatines 

iroin ?o to <>0 
detiatiiu 

to lOO 

dccjatiues 

Total 

1910 

. . . 32.9 

5T-7 


0.3 

100 

IQTI 

oc 

w 

40 .<) 

21. 1 

0.6 

TOO 

1912 

• ' . • 33-3 

46.8 

T9.2 

0.7 

100 

1913 

. . . .197 

48.4 

27.7 

4-2 

ICO 

1914 

. . . . 88.2 

9.1 

6.8 

^•4 

100 

1915 

. . . . 22.7 

46.2 

29.9 

1.2 

TOO 


It is most interesting to notice that the peicentage of lauds sold as 
houfor increases progressively as compared with those sold as oironh lands. 


4 
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Tahi r XIV. - Percentage of Sold Lands which were sold as Olrouh 
and Hoiitcfr Lands, respectivclv. 

I^ands Sold 

Year houtor (droub 

1910 23.6 57.6 

1911 25.8 6^2 

1912 31.2 66.0 

1913 34.0 68.8 

* 370 74-2 

1915 42.4 76.4 


This table is ore of the best illustrations of the bank's at^rarian policy 
111 itself a houtor represent^, as compared with an otrouh, no agronomic 
])rogress. It unites in a single tenure various loto, only the iieasant's 
house remaining in the village. The houtor is on the other hand a single farm 
including even the site of the peasants' house witliin its lands ; but, as ap- 
pears from the circulars ond the practice of commissions chaiged to re'^ettle 
the land, the hoiiior is often divided into various lots, sometimes widely 
separated from one another, and this makes it inferior to the otroub. It is 
howevet; exactly this tendency to isolate the peasant at all costs, severing 
hivS ties with the village, wdiicli characlerize.s the bank’s pfdicy. Thus the 
circiilai^of 19 February igo8 says that the houtor should have the first place 
in the land system, and places the otroub below the houtor divided into 
several lots 

From the point of vie\?v of the progress of agriculture i\\^ houtor, divided 
into several lots, is certainl> less good than the otroub ; but the houtor, equally 
certainly, serves better than the otroub to split up the masses of the ])easant 
population. 

In other woids the policy of dividing and scattering the peasants 
was followed energetically and insistently, and it is in the predominance 
given to a purely and simply jrolitical principle that the causes of the 
discontent among the masses of the population must besought. At bottom 
it was not brought about by the hotdors, but by the lack or insufficiency 
of the enterprise which would have rendered houtors really profitable to 
the peasants. 

In order to have an exact idea of the movement of the batik's lands we 
must notice that of 2,286,318 deciatines which it held on i January 1916, 
802,261 deciatines cannot now be sold and 332,059 deciatines are not in- 
tended to be sold to the peasants. 

The 802,201 deciatines belong to various categories : 299,058 are let 
on a lease of several years, and the remainder can either be sold with them 
or only after a series of works of irrigation and improvement have been 
executed. As regards the 332,059 deciatines not intended for sale to the 
peasants, they consist of 274,710 deciatines of woods to be’preserved in the 
national interest ; 19,769 deciatines destined for institutions ; 3,844 for 
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churches, cemeteries, etc ; 29,829 for the needs of pisciculture ; and 3,C)o8 
deciatines which arc not adopted to agriculture. 

Thus there still remain unsold 1,151,898 deciatines or 17.9 per cent of 
the area belonging to the bank during the last nine years. 

These lands are classified as follows : ^9.4 per cent, are to be sold as 
houtors, 44.7 per cent, as olrouhs, 8 per cent . as the collecti\ e properly of 
the holders of the houtors and ofronbs, and 4,8 per ceiil. to tlie agricultural 
societies and communes. 

It should be noted that the lands sold to an agrariaji society or comnui' 
nity are largely lands which, because of their too small area 01 for other 
reason, are iK^t ada])ted to the formation of individual farms. These 
sales were also made in order to allow the pea^^ants to redistiihuty tlieir 
naJiel lands and thus prepare for the supersession of the mir by j^ivate 
])ro])erty. 

The third period is .seen to be completeH detaclnd from those which 
preceded it^ in which the bank met the “ desire of the peasants to ine.'ietve 
colfective property at all costs*’ and sold land princi])ally to agrarian com- 
munities and societies, so that at the beginningof tlie nevv t)eriod, on i Jan- 
uary 1908, of the whole area of mortgaged lauds, com])risii]g 7a)02,o2O 
deciatines, 72.0 per cent, belongec^ to agricultural societies and 25 j ])er 
cent, to rural communes, while only 2 per cent, formed individual pro- 
perties. In the third ])eriod however 98.8 ])er cent, of the lands sold by the 
bank passed to individual j. 

Tht‘ examination of tliis part of the bank’s activity allows certain fur- 
ther conclusions The Peasants’ Rank was the government’s iustrnment 
for the regulation and regularization of the passage ol tlie lands oi the nobi- 
lity to tlie ownership of the ])casaiits. It was thus that tlu* crisis w.as ren- 
dered less acute. Above all the bank took change of tlie interest of large 
])roperty, not only giving this direct aid, but also rendering indirect ser- 
vice iti seeking to reduce the compact strength of the mir, and in cieatine, 
while destro^diig the mir, a class of peasants who becai'se they were w’ell-to- 
do would be less sitsce])lible to the revolutionary s])iut. 


( 7 e he continiied). 
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ARGENTINE REPUB I JC 


AR(-T^NTIN}C lyAND GSil^DIT IN lois-ioif'- — luvue t,ionomuiiic eL Fitmnaht* Pari^, 
7 July 


In spite of its abundant products, man}^ of which find large markgts 
and arc j)aid for in gold in Kuropc, the Argentine Rej)ublic is going through 
a difficult period. The lack of ships and the unreasonable increase of 
freights are indeed very serious obstacles to exjiortation, and much of the 
wealth of the republic has had to be left unmoved and unsold for want of 
means of transport. It does not seem as though the current year would 
improve the situation : the harvest of 1916-1917 was below the average 
owing to drought and invasions of grasshoppers ; and the Argentine 
government was obliged in 1917 to forbid cereals to be exported in order 
to keep the harvest for th^ needs of the country. 

It is not therefore vsurj)rising that the Argentine Tand Credit attained 
in 1916 to less satisfactory results than it would have done in normal cir- 
cumstances. The crisis is howe ver only transient, is common to all mortgage 
establishments in the country, and will end as the effects of the war 
gradually disappear. 

The two last jjrofit and loss accounts are compared in the following 
table : 



1915 

1916 

Assets. 

frs. 

frs. 

Interest on loans 

Delayed interest, indemnities, reimbur- 

17,236,613 

15,941.564 

sements 

154.777 

185,593 

Interest and various income 

62,838 

573,946 

Profits of property 

— 

30,783 


17,454,228 

16,731,886 
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1915 

1916 

Liabilities. 

frs. 

frs. 

Annuities, of bonds 

Fiscal dues 

Interest and commissions 

Commissions and expenses . . . . 
General expenses 

- • S. 53 r. 73 « 

. . 219,801 

. . 4,069 

. . 6,386 

■ ■ 515.303 

8,490,468 

217,582 

4,076 

33;820 

611,969 

Assets 

9.^77.197 

. . 17,454,228 

9.357.915 

if),73i,886 

Net profit 

. . 8,177,031 

7.373.071 

Deduct : 



Remmieratioiis as by by-laws . . . . 
Special ])rovision 

. . 4,188,130 

200,000 

2.683.474 

Reiiiaiiuh'r aviiilable 

Previous balance . . . 

. . 3,988,901 

. . 1,072,885 

4,409,497 

71,116 

Total available 

. . 5,o()I,786 

4,561,613 

To be employed on : 



Reserve as by by-laws 

Shares 

Quotas 

Council 

Meeting at Buenos Avres 

■ ■ 199.445 

. . 2,500,000 

• • 3 <‘^ 3.333 

. . 228,94b 

. , 228,94b 

^^4.525 

2,801,518 

358.973 

176.597 

Extraordinary reserve 

Balance 

3,490,670 
. . 1,500,000 

. . 71.11'> 

3.561.613 

1,000,000 


5,061,786 

4.561.613 


Thus the dividend was fixed at 28 francs a share instead of 25 francs as 
in 1915 and the dividend on quotas at 7.16 francs instead of 6.66 francs. It 
will be seen that, as in the previous year, a sum equal to annuities in arrears 
before the current year was deducted from profits and carried over to the 
special reserve. 
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TIk" following is a com])arison of thtt two balance-fchcets : 



31 December 1915 

31 December 1916 


frs. 

frs. 

Assets. 



vShaidioklers 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

Premiums to bo redeemed on bond'- . . . 

29,478,638 

29,223,239 

Mortgage loans 

214,873,903 

i 05.573 .o 8« 

Mortgage debtois for interest lalling due 

8,342,979 

11,031,966 

Properties 

605. 03« 

^.069.303 

Pa])cr 

3,507,000 

3,507,000 

Bonds of the Defence 

3,500,000 

18,500,000 

Various debtors 

4,060,071 

8,282,048 

lb seal dues to be recovered 

110,000 

80,667 

Older accounts 

6,238,748 

6,370.032 

Instalments of dividends 

— 

1.000,000 


296,106,977 

3oi,537>343 

LiAHir I riis. 



Capital 

50,000,000 

50,000,000 

Bonds 

T()I ()|3,(K)() 

190,280,000 

Reseivc as bv bv'-laws 

1,775,628 

P075>073 

pAtraordinarv reserve 

20,150,000 

21,650,000 

Reserve for reconstilutioii of piemium to 



be redeemed 

2,817,217 

3.374.5^>0 

Special niovision ... 

— 

7.f>99.583 

Various creditors 

9,562,258 

8,523,666 

Order accounts 

6,238,748 

6,370.032 

Interest on loans received in ad v nice . . 

71,221 

85.834 

Mortgage interest carried over 

4,298,999 

3,826,183 

Profits and losses 

9,249,916 

7,445.088 


296,106,977 

3or .537,343 


The inconveniences from which the Argentine suffers have naturally 
leacted unfavourably on the business of the Argentine Tand Credit. On 
the other hand its business has been affected by general circumstances in an 
unexpected way, for although exportation has been limited the prices ob- 
tained for exported products have maintained the balance of trade in 
favour of the Argv‘ntine. Therefore and because of government measures 
for preventing gold from leaving the country, the conditions of the money 
market at Buenos Ayres were suddenly reversed, and certain mortgage 
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debtors took considerable advantage of the state of the Kuropean exchange, 
which had become very favourable to Argentine money, to repay the sums 
they had borrowed. We should notice that if the exchange favoured these 
debtors the Argentine Land Credit suffered none the less neither loss nor 
prejudice, for its loans are made in francs, that is in the same money as its 
capital in shares and the capital it has borrowed to develop its business, 
and in the money with which it must cover the costs of such borrowing. 

This position, which facilitated the redemption of loans, made the re- 
employment of capital in loans in francs difficult. The company ran the 
risk of seeing its available funds left unproductive and the council decided 
therefore to make loans in Argentine gold money. By the end of the year 
a certain number of loans of this kind had been made, but the difficulties 
prevalent in the country restrain mortgage as they do other business, and 
the applications for loans were not numerous. 

Oil 31 December 1915 the amount of loans was 323,145,077 francs. 
Repayments effected in 1916 amounted to 31,830,810 francs, reducing the 
amount to 191,314,267 francs. New mortgage investments otherwise 
amounted to 11,857,696 francs of which 7,598,875 francs were reassigned. 
Finally the effective amount of the mortgage investments of the Argentine 
Land Credit was 195,573,088 francs. 

Current loans include urban loans amounting to 65,738,655 francs and 
rural loans amounting to 129,844,434 francs. 

Among assets the Bonds of the Defence were increased b}^ fifteen 
millions, accniing from the temporary re-employment of repayments of 
loans. Similarly the item “ various debtors shows an increase of 4,221 ,377 
francs comprising bank accounts exclusively. 

Among liabilities a])pears a special provision of 7,699,783 francs, 
amounting last year to 3,511,453 francs and then comprised in the item 
various creditors ". This provision was increased by 4,188,130 francs 
in conformity with a resolution passed at the last general meeting. This 
amount represents the sum of the interest acquired but not received in the 
years 1914 and 1915. 

The “ various creditors '' item stands at 8,523,666 francs, having di- 
minished by only 1,038,571 francs in spite of the subtraction of 3,511,453 
francs for the special provision. The increase of accounts comprised by 
this item is due to a large proportion of new assignments to the various 
provisions which it includes. 


AUvSTRALlA 

THE SOUTH AUSTR.U^IAN DAND MORTGAGE AND A(;KNCY COMPANY IN 
— 'J'hc Statist fVoi EXXXIX. No. 2,046. lyOudon, 12 May 1917. 

The thirty-eighth ordinary general meeting of this company was held 
in London on 9 May 1917. The balance-sheet for 1916 showed that the 
debenture stock had been reduced by £39,290 and therefore stood at 
Loans on mortgages amounted to £11,282; and the value of 
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])roperties in hand was £154,964, showing a decrease of £24,048 of which 
rather more* than half was dne to losses of live stock consequent on 
drought and floods. Investments amounted to £93,569 ; and cash in hand 
and at the bankers to £3,942. 

Among items on the assets side of the account was £ 7,077 as the value 
of unsold wool. The company's clip of wool in 1916 comprised 987 bales. 
The total stock on stations on 31 December 1916 was 54,503 sheep and 18,194. 
cattle, as against 66.242 sheep and 22,741 cattle on 31 December 1915. 

On I A])ril 1917 £24,410 more of debenture stock was paid off, and de- 
benture stock was thus left at £50,100. 

The profit and loss account showed a credit balance of £8,549. 

British and colonial income taxes, and land and absentee taxes paid 
by the company in 1916 amounted to £5,916. 


ITALY. 

1 . TUH “ CRJCDITO Al.RARK) 19 9 VZIO ” IN Ktl'orf im iJu Koine, 

1917. 

This institution for affording agricultural credit was founded at Rome 
by the law of 21 December 1(^2, No. 542. It had an initial capital of a 
million liras, of which 500,000 liras were obtained from the Banca d' Italia, 
200,000 liras from the Savings Bank of Rome, and 300,000 liras from the 
Savings Bank of the Lombard Provinces. In order that it might increase 
its resources the “ Credito Agrario per il Lazio " was also enabled to receive 
savings dej)osits and issue bonds on fixed terms. 

It is active only in the Roman ])rovince. Its business consists of : 

a) operations by the medium of other bodies (agricultural consortia, rural 
funds, agricultural universities, societies for distilleries and cellars, etc.) ; 

b) operations with agriculturists directly. 

Operations with these variaus bodies or institutions comprise : 1) the 
rediscounting of bills drawn on them by agriculturists, the institutions 
concerned being legally constituted, situated in the Roman province, and 
l)referably co-operative in form ; 2) the acceptance for discount of the bills 
of intermediary institutions, drawn for the purpose of continuing their 
business and buying on commission articles useful to agriculture, or for 
that of making advaneffes in the case of collective sales of agricultural 
products, etc. 

Operations with agriculturists directly comprise : i) the acceptance for 
discount of bills drawn b}^ agriculturists living in places in which there are 
no intermediary institutions or none able to undertake business of this 
kind ; 2) the acce])tance for discount of securities created by agriculturists, 
guaranteed by a privilege over seeds or pledged agricultural products. 

Every loan, and every house or agricultural holding, is limited to the 
maximum sum of 5,000 liras. Where an operation is secured l?y a privi- 
lege this maximum is 10,000 liras. 
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The amount of operations secured by pledged agricultural products is 
fixed on the following scale : on cereals and wools 75 per cent, of the value 
of the pledge ; on oil 60 per cent. ; on straw, hay, wine, vinegar, spirits, etc. 
40 per cent. 

The term of operations is limited to a year, but loans to enable the pur- 
chase of live stock and machinery may be for three years. 

When the chief results of the institute's activity in 1916 are shown it 
appears that its operations in that year aggregated 8,614,570.25 liras. Most 
of them, amounting to 7,660,134.75 liras, were with intermediary insti- 
tutions. These were distributed as follows : 


Agricultural cotisortia and coniitiae Hras 

Various societies affording agricultural credit . . . i,()0().396.90 " 

Popular co-operative banks (>71,037.30 " 

Societies for distilleries and cellars 334,500,00 

Savings banks 311,520.75 

Rural funds ' 300,748.40 " 

Societies for trading in, selling and exporting agri- 
cultural products 107,000.00 

Agricultural loan funds 51,113.56 


Total . . . 7,()()0.i ]4.75 linis 

The destination ol these loans was as follows : 


Cereal crops • 2,^07,130*40 bias 

Vine growing i,()2i ,()66 02 

Sulphate of c()])pL'r, sulplfur. v.irious fertilizers. . . 1,234,800.73 

Various crops 1,185,841.38 

Stock farming 5 ;8,ii2()5 

Olive growing 365-374— 0 

Agricultural machinery and implements >87,11)1 07 

Total . . . 7, ()()0, 134.75 liras 


The detailed description of IhCvSe loans was as follows * 


1506 bills of I to 50 liras 530,125.48 litas 

5604 " 51 " 100 " 517,22732 

4650 loi " 500 " t,228,()()3 00 

i()69 " 501 " 1000 " i,367,4()8.99 

1060 ” 1001 " 5000 " 2,000,709.27 

61 " more than 5000 " 2.oo6,040.6() 

15,459 bills for . . . 7,o()0,M4 75 liras 
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Tlu‘ o])t*r<itioiis with aj^ric'ultiirists directly amounted to 954,435.50 
liras, distributed according to their nature asfolloWvS : simple, direct discount 
35(),.''24 liras ; rediscount of bills 180,461.50 liras ; advances on pledged 
agricultural products 135,500 liras^^ advances on a privilege over seeds 
282,^50 liras. The destination of these loans was as follows : 


Growing vines 141,634.45 liras 

'' cereals 550,647.14 '' 

olives 48,527.07 " 

Various crops 93,628.40 

vSul]>hale of co])])er, sul])hur, various fertilizers . . 20,154.90 

Stock fanning 9,843.54 


934435-50 liras 


On the o])eratious with iuteriuediary institutions the rate of interest 
oscillated from 5 to 6 H cent., on those with agriculturists directly 
from () ’2 lo 7 J/2 P<-'^ oent. 


♦ 


♦ 


2 EOANvS TO \(,RiClTl/rURlSTS J-OR ('.ROWJNc; CORxN AND OTHER ClvRl^AES. 
~ (iK'uit t/if I'lfULaU (ti! Ri’iino iV If ulia Jane Jf/i/ 


A decree of the lyieuttaiaiit General of the Kingdom, dated 28 June 1917, 
No. 1035, contained the following ])ro visions : 

In order to facilitate loans intended to encourage the growing of corn, 
other cereals and edible tubercles, institutions of agricultural credit, autho- 
rized by special laws, may receive advances up to 20,000,000 liras, at 
3 per cent. 

They will give the sums received as advances to agriculturists directly 
whenever, for one reason or another, recourse to an intermediary establish- 
ment is impossible. 

When the sums to be granted are asked for in order to provide seeds the 
institution of agricultural credit wall give the landowner, in exchange for 
a bill signed by him, a bond authorizing him to withdraw merchandize in 
the quantity desired, at the cost price of the provincial consortium’s 
granary. 

The State will supply seeds for distribution to the granaries of the 
provincial consortia. 

The rate of interest on the loans to be made with the sums received as 
advances must be so determined that it does not suiq^ass 4 per cent, if loans 
are made to agriculturists directly by the institutions of agricultural credit, 
or 5 j>er cent, if they are made by means of intermediary institutions. 
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♦ 

* « 


3. TllU “ FlvDKRAZIONlv in^.R IJ, CKICDITO AliRARlO Nl'Dl/FMBRIA ” IN 
Report ot the federal council for i'>i5 Pemgia, i«ji6 


The law of 2 January iqio, No. 7, on agricultural credit in Marche and 
Umbria (i) instituted in each of these districts a federation of tlmse of their 
agricultural funds, virediscounting institutions, savings banks and co-opera- 
tive banks wliich had associated themselves spontaneously. This federation 
has to administer the fund destined by this law to afford agricultural credit, 
namely 700,000 liras in Marche and 400,000 liras in Umbria. It has in 
particular the duty of endowing agricultural funds and employing tempora- 
rily Capitol of which the destination has not yet been fixed. The re])ort 
of the council of th<‘ federation shows that on 31 December 1915 thirteen 
agricultural funds were active in Umbria. They had in that year effected 
loan and discount operations for a vsum of 403,602.75 liras and their ba- 
lance on 31 December was 169,745.98 liras ; namely 303,225.40 liras for the 
])urchase of fertilizers; 72,324.70 for stock, inijdements and machinery; 

11.050 liras for cidtivation ; 7,if)2.i5 liras for anti-ciy^ffogamous substances ; 

6.505.50 liras for seeds ; and 3,3^5 liras for the harvesl. 


* 

♦ * 


.p Tlie: Dl'A'lCJyOl’MKNT nV Till- “ 15ANCA DICU/ ASS( )ClA/a( )N1<: A(,RAK1A 1’ \R- 
MJvNSIv”. tioUdtino ddl'AssoLia lonc Ai^fUria l^nnunsCy No nariu.'i, 7 ui)iil en?. 


S(nne employers' agricuH ural associations in It aly have t'on.stituted agri- 
cultural banks. One of the most important of these is named in our title, 
the Bank of the Agrarian Association of Parma. It grants loans in the form 
of bills to its members and receives savings deposits even from outsiders. 
This bank limits its business to agricultural credit, thus encouraging the 
return to the soil of a large part of savings. It waj^legally constitutc‘d on 
7 November 1908 in the form of a limited liability co-operative society 
having an unlimited capital in shares of the nominal value of 50 liras each. 
Its development appears from the following figures which refer to liras : 


(i) For the organization of agriculture in Marche and Umbria see our issue for June i9i5» 
pp. 61 et seq. 
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1914 

1915 

1916 


— 


— 

Ceneral turnover . . . 

56,088,791.13 

113,248,525.77 

‘254.464.304.73 

Turnover of the till . . 

26,464,111.32 

83 .518,477.50 

177.854,106.08 

Deposits : 

Received 

.5.073.655-84 

17.286,973.53 

48,280,827.55 

Paid out 

5,039,643.58 

13.500,406.74 

41.703.955-50 

Turnover 

10,113,309.42 

30,787.380.27 

89,984,783.05 

Balance 31 December 

3,038,415.50 

6,825,022.29 

13,401,894.34 

Capital in shares and 

RESERVE 

318,866.95 

343,901.16 

386,036.76 

Paper : 

Bills received 

11^ 

9.390.757-1^ 

16,368,624.28 

28,686,920.79 

issued 

•*9,296,671.67 

13 . 438 ,. 500.87 

23.959-959-28 

Turnover 

18,687,428.79 

29,807,125.15 

52,646,880.07 

Balance 31 December . . 

2,073,946.68 

5,004,070.09 

9,731,031.60 

State securities . . 

409,500:00 

1,021,290.00 

2,982,553.93 


This bank j)ays interest on ordinary free savings deposits at the rate 
of 3 Yz per cent. ; and on engaged .savings deposits at the rates of 3 4, 

4 V4 and 4 Y) per cent., according to the importance of the sum and the 
term for which it is engagi*d. It also receives small savings deposits at 
3 ])er cent, and deposits on current account at 3 per cent. It lends, 
discounts, opens current credit accounts, makes advances on ])ledged 
provisions and issues interest-bearing bonds. 


♦ 

^ * 


5 TII1< “ BANCA DI CR«DIT() A(iRTCOLO” OF FLORlCNCJC IN 191O. UAgnailtura To* 
scana, No 6, Florence, 31 Mirch 1917. 


This Bank of Agricultural Credit was founded at Florence in 1913 with 
the object of advancing capital to its members in order that they might stock 
their holdings and buy agricultural machinery and implements, seeds, fer- 
tilizers and all fanning requisites. The bank on 31 December 1916 had 403 
members having 858 paid-up shares, that is 85,000 liras of paid-up capital. 
In 1916 it placed at the disposal of its agriculturist members 1,401,060.39 
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liras, of which 773,360.50 liras represented renewals and 627,609.89 liras fresh 
operations. Depo.sits on current account amounted on 31 December 1916 
to 93,725.92 liras, as against 49,481.95 liras on 31 December 1915. In order 
more and more to encourage small savings, special savings-bank books were 
made, giving interest at the rate of 4 per cent, for deposits withdrawable 
at sight and 4 per cent, for those for fixed terms. Net profits amounted 
to 2,096.50 liras, distributed as follows : 20 per cent, to the ordiiiaiy reserve 
fund — 419.20 liias ; 10 per cent, to the employees —209.65 liras ; 10 per 
cent, to agricultural projiaganda - 209.65 liras ; 30 per cent, to the extraor- 
dinary ie.sei ve fund - 628.96 liras ; 30 per cent, carried over - 628.91) liras. 
Thus the reserves amounted on l January 1917104,121.19 liras or 4 80 ])er 
cent of the subscribed capital in shares. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


GERMANY. 


RKCONSTRUCTION AI'TIvR TIIK 1 HvSTRUCTION FC)IJ/)WlN(x 
ON P;YKNTvS of TITK WAR IN PRUvSSIA. 


OFFICIAI, SOITRCE : 

VCRORDNirNG in:TRLFi:NI) Dir irMITGUNC, VON (^RT'NDsT I't KI'N IN DI'R PROVINZ ()sT1*RT T ssr\’ 
^ [Orihnunci as toihc Ktdistuhniion oj Vikcs of iMnd in tin Piovtiu e til ^ as! Pnissia) I'tcus- 
sim'ht ()(.->rtzsuinmltiuf;, No 57, 


The k^gisliitive measures adopted for reooiistniction, io the districts of 
East Prussia destroyed or damaged during th(‘ military oi^eration^^ which 
took place in thei beginning of the war, are the results of legislative work 
extending over all 1915. They cover of course very im])ortant questions as 
to redistribution and the creation of mortgages, and are in theseVespects the 
evidence of a methodically elaborated systeu). To study it cannot be other 
than interesting from a general point of view; and will give a hint of possible 
enterprise which would complete the means of interior colonization already 
habitual . 

The measures are justified by the events which caused them and by 
the tenour of the Prussian constitution of 1850. Article 63 of this allows 
the king to legislate in case of urgency. Accordingly on 15 January 1915 
a first royal errdinance authorized the Higher President of the province, with 
the consent of the provincial council, to apply, in those urban districts and 
rural communes having more than 2000 inhabitants which had been ra- 
vaged by the war, the provisions of the Ian of 28 July 1902 — 8 July 1907 as 
to the modification of the position of real estate in Frankfort-on-Mair:e. 
Subreqnently on 11 December 1915 a second royal ordinance introduced into 
the first certain modifications which did not however prevent the essential 
prescriptions of the cited law from being maintained. The unified text, 
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co-ordinating these provisions, was promulgated on 21 December 1915 
and afterwards ratified by the two cliam])ers of the Landtag (i). 

Further an ordinance of i May ic)i6, completed by a ruling of the pub- 
lic administration dated on the 9th of the same month, ]')rovides that loans 
granted by the State for the construction or reconstructior of destroyed 
or damaged buildings shall be secured by a mortgage on the real estate. 

Such are the legislative elements going to make uj» these measures of 
which we will now set forth the chief features. 


§ I. Conditions of redistribtttion and pruitmixary procfdurf 

The power to undertake redi'^tribuUoii on certain ])arts^f the communal 
territory has been given to the Higher President In communes having 
more than 2000 inhabitants he must do it with the conseait of the muni- 
cipal council, in those which are less important wdth tint of the commission 
of the circle. This redistribution will affect lauded pr()j)erty belonging 
to different owners and will aim at eomdiluting suitable lots of building land 
and opeiiiing up new aieas for building. Consideration of the jmblic ad- 
vantage must of course always be th(‘ basi< of the nndertakiiig. 

An area for redistribution must first be determined, and it must ex- 
tend over only part of the communal Uuritoiy , foi if redistribution is to be 
beneficial it must be a]>plied only to the are^i judged iic<'(^ssary for the end 
in view. In determining the aiea regard iiinst be paid in ])articiilar to 
the configuration of the soil and the roads wliieh ire in existence or are 
anticipated by the plan for reconstructiou. Certain real estate inclu- 
ded in the area may be excepted from redistrilaUioii, entirely or jiartially, 
either because there are buildings on it, or because it is ap])ro])riated to 
es])ecial uses, as horticultural establishments, nurserief’. paiks, etc. 

A further annexation of real estate sitnalerl outside 1 he redistributed area 
is anticipated. If th(* interesled laudowmers do not consent to this com- 
plementary annexation the measures usc‘d in the east' of the determination 
of the original area will be ap])lied. 

Redistribution wall take place when the deliberations of the commui e 
are followed by a request of the municipality ; and also on the demanrl of 
the majority of the proprietors owning more Ilian half of the suiveyed area, 
whether built or unbuilt, of the nail estate lt> be ledislribuled. In making 
calculations, where properties owned in fractions by lairious persons are 
concerned, the proportionate right of each ow’uer will be taken into ac- 
count. 

No })rohibitions to alienate may be made in opposition I0 llu‘ redistri- 
bution. The redistribution may not be carried out if the larger ]>arl of the 
area it would affect is employed by owners who themselves draw luolit fi om it 
by gardening. 


(i) Collection of laws of 17 July 1016, p m. 
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When the municipality has decided to bring about a redistribution, in 
the conditions which have been indicated and following the preliminary 
procedure which has been explained, intimation must be made to tlie au- 
thority responsible for the control of construction. A statement as to the 
real estate must also be drawn up, giving the name of its owners, its desig- 
nation according to the cadaster and the land books, the proportion of 
which owners must be dispossessed, the proportion to be used, according 
to the plan for recoUvStruction, for public roads and squares, and the interval 
of time which will elapse before these latter are given xi\) to traffic and 
construction. A plan will be anne^xed to show the situation and extent of the 
real estate to be redistributed, the buildings which may be placed on it 
and the ])aiticular use to be made of.it. The statement and the Y^lan will be 
available' for inspection by those interested and complaints which may be 
made within a p(«riod of not less thai^a week will be heard. A special no- 
tice will however be issued to the competent authority when real estate per- 
manently a])])iopriated to the exercice of rights belonging to the State is 
in questhni. 

The municipality must endeavour to satisfy complaints as far as pos- 
sible and then transmit without dt'lay to the commission of the circle the 
request for n'distribnlion and all ■j)ertinent documents. The commission 
decides, after hearing the local controlling authorities, as to whether the 
conditions for redistribution, as thcvse have been ‘-et out, exist, and as to 
complaints which have not been sativsfied. 

With the consent of ap])licants the commission can decide on the costs 
or partial costs for which they become responsible Its decision must be 
signified to the munici])ality, thv landowners and tlic interested }>ersons who 
have had ])art in the proceedings, and the municipality is responsible for 
publishing it. 

The interval which allows of appeal to the provincial council ag^mnst 
the decivSion of the commission of the circle is of only one montli (i). 

The demand for redistribution can be revoked only before the deci- 
sion of the commission of the circle is made. Such revocation can be made 
by means of a declaration of the owners of more than two thirds of the area 
covered by the demand. Costs are borne by those who thus revoke a de- 
mand the3^ have made, their contribution being exacted from them b^^ tlie 
municipality and received by the comirnnes according to the procedure for 
forced recovery. 

. When the commune and the landowners have entered into a binding 
agreement os to the redistribution, the procedure for redistribution will 
be omitted if the municipality and the majority of the landowners, in the 
proportion already mentioned, ask for such omission. 

If such agreement affect only part of the area to be redistributed, so that 
the object of redistribution can still be attained where the agreement has 
force, and if the owners suffer such limitation, or a furtlier redistribution of 

(i) By the terms of Article 121 of the law on the adrainistnition of tlie kingdom, dated 30 
July this inten^al would have been <»f fifteen days 
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their real estate is not excluded, the ])rocedure for redistribtition will be 
followed. 

To allow these arrangements to be made the district commission can 
fix a period during which the procedure for redistribution will be suspended. 
Such delay will be imposed at the reejuest of the nLimici])ality, or the majo- 
rity of the landowners to whom the commission would alh.w the right to 
dep*)sit in common with the municipality the demand for redistribution. 

Decisions are made by the district commission in the form of res<^lutions, 
Hvhich are final if the delay already mentioned has been imposed. 


§ 2 PROCKDUKlv FOR RKDISTRl HUTTO 


1. Area Dedarcd Ofyen. Commission for Redidrihution. - As soc»n 
as the Higher President esteems that one or more redistributions ma}^ be 
ma<le he declares in the case of ea('h individual area that proceedings are 
open and names an executive commission. One commission ma 3 ’^ even 
have charge of several redistributions. 

There will belong to this commission as members : a) two commissio- 
ners of the Higher President of whom one at least is a juriconsult able 
to fulfil the functions ol a judge ; h) an expert architect ; r) a certificated geo- 
metrist ; d) a higher administrative official ; e) an ex])ert for the valuation 
of the real estate. The Higher President will nomijiate all the members 
of this commission and a deputy for each of them, and will choose a presi- 
dent and \dce-president from their number. Members of the municipality 
cannot belong to this commission. The Higher President of the province 
and the presidents of districts have the right to be jire^ent at the meetings 
personally or to be represented at them. 

The members of the commission have the right to the reimbursement 
of their expenses and to emoluments calculated according to the prescrip- 
tions having force in the case oi exjierts before the triburals, unless they 
are already i^aid as State officials. 

Resolutions of the commission are valid if passed at a meeting to 
which all tlie members, the president and the vice-president have been sum- 
moned and which half the members attend. They are passed by amiajority 
of votes, the president having a casting vote. 

The commission is represented judicially and extra- judicially by its 
president. The opening of proceedings for redistribution and nomination 
of the commission are comnmricated to the public in accordance with local 
custom. 

2. Registration of Redistribution. — On the demand of the commission 
the office of the land book must register in the land book the opening of 
proceedings for redistribution. 

The commission must be aware of the contents of the land books. If- 
necessary it can claim copies of them. Entries made after the fimt re- 
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^istration of the opening of proceedings will be communicated by the office 
to the commission. 

3. Principles of Redistribidion — Real estate intended for redistribu- 
tion and existing public roads and squares will be massed. When allotment 
is made the land necessary for the public roads and squares will first be 
set .aside and transmitted to the commune or any other body responsible 
for maintaining the roads. 

The remaining land will be divided among the landowners with a view 
to equity and the best means of attaining the object of the redistribution. 
As much as possible, the jjart which each landowner previously held of the 
total area will be taken into account. The lots should stand at right an- 
gles with the streets and be remitted to the landowners in their former con- 
dition. The sites of buildings, for which a special indemnity would be 
payable, should be left to the existing owners 

Coproprietorship or a former common employment of property will 
be ended by assigning to each interested owner an isolateil lot correspon- 
ding to hi^ pievious partner's right. 

The question of indemnities is met and treated in equal detail. An 
indemnity will be granted for land employed with a view to the e.stablish“ 
ment of public roads and squares in excess of the area of those included in 
the massed real estate, if this land surpa^^scs that contributed by the pro- 
prietors by 35 per cent when redistribution is undertiiken at the request 
of the municipality, or b}^ 40 per cent when it is undertaken at the lequest 
of the pioprietors 

In addition to their right to allotments proprietors have the right to 
pecuniary indemnification, a) for buildings or other accessory or essential 
parts of the redistributed real estate taken from them ; b) for the deprecia- 
tion of redistributed real estate unless the lot assigned to the owner is equi- 
valent compensation ; c) for the loss of an industry based on the ase of the 
real estate It should be noticed on the othei hand that any appreciation 
of the real estate consequent on the redistnbui ion is left out of account If 
however the real estate to be redistributed is burdened with due.'N, the com- 
mission may oblige the owner to pay a sum equal at least to the value by 
which the real estate was depreciated for him by such dues. 

If the parcels to be assigned are too small they will be fused. If they 
ought to be assigned to several owners they will be assigned to them en 
bloc in c(^proprietorship, mention being made of the individual interest 
of (*ach and the various charges which each incurs ; for it seems that it 
win be ]>ossible tp extinguish coproprietorship only when the isolated par- 
cels are sufficiently extensive to allow ol building. If no agreement is 
reached the whole indemnity should be allotted only in money but the sum 
with which the proprietor has been charged as a contribution to redistri- 
tion will be substracted from its amount. 

It is the commission which decides on the possibility of building after 
having heard the advice of the authority responsible for the control of 
buildfegs. 

Interested persons whose rights in the real estate are suppressed or 
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modified, whether they Ix^ proprietors, leaseholders or farmers, should be 
specially indemnified, the commune bemg considered in this case as the 
expropriator. 

When the plan for construction on the area to be redistributed has been 
definitely fixed it cannot be modified during the process of redistribution 
without the consent of the commission. The nninieipality may however 
be asked to allow modification in order to facilitate redistribution. Iti any 
case the plan for reconstiuction should be fixed before the p)au for allot- 
ment is detennined. 

A fixed inten^al mil be allowed for bringing the public roads and squares 
into good state, and authority to build may not afterwairds be refused. 

In order to reach the object of redistribution the commission may pre- 
serve exivStii g .services due from the land or create others. It ma^^ carry 
over to an assigned ])arcel other rights of real estate, reserving a just in- 
demnity, so long as the exeicise of such rights does not notably y)rejudice the 
holder and they are not in oi^position to the objects of redistribution. The 
coiumiSvSion must also distribute, as far as is necessary, ])ublic chargers bur- 
dening real estate as a consequence of properly in the soil. 

The j)lan for allot lueiit must as far as possible be established with the 
consent of those inleicsted and in a maimer which renders the pavinent of 
indemnities in cash sii])ei*fluoiis. 

The arrangement.s made will be res])ected by tlie commission, which 
will not be able to revoke^ them if tlie otliei owners of real estate accom- 
modate thenistdves to any Ttstrictions which may arise out of tliein, and 
if they are not prejudicial to tlic execution of the redistribution as con- 
ditioned by the provisions of the prcsc'iit law. The same holds good when 
these nnangeinents between tlie commune and tlie proprietors are not 
binding in form. 

MTien in the matter of a discharge or assignment of indemnity the 
interests of the coninmne are ojqK>sed to those of the ])roprietors, the pre- 
sident of the district should give the ])ro]>rietor5 a curator and leprcsenta- 
tive. These may then form a community ol interests and plead in a court 
of justice. The curator has the status ot a legal representative andean be 
chosen from among the pro])rictors ; and when he has been nominated the 
commune must at his request advance to him his costs including those 
necessitated by judicial proceedings. A suitable indemnity, fixed by the 
commission, is also allotted to him at his icquest. 

The expenses incurred by the commune, as compensation for pro]^^rty 
devolving on it, are excluded from distribution among the projirietors, ex- 
cept the indemnities in cash due to the proprietor for losses and depreciation 
and the expenses and indemnities of curatois. 

This distribution is made with due regard to the profit dtnived by ^\ach 
proprietor from the redistribution, and to the length of fa 9 ades and the area, 
site and value of the parcels assigned. At the request of the pioprielor 
the payment of the contribution for redistribution may be defened, inte- 
rest at the rate of 3 % per cent, being charged until the time of sale or 
construction. 
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When the whole amount of payments, includiug payments for joint 
ownership, compensation and other dues to the commune, and indemnities 
and compensation due from the commune, surpasses the total sum of the 
expenses to be shared, the commune is obliged to pay this sum to the pro- 
prietors. 

Interested persons .should prove their rights as soon as these can be 
defined, and should do so as far as possible before the commission for redis- 
tribution or the district commission. Failing this, these commissions 
may charge them with the costs consequent on their tardy action. 

4. Drawing up and Fixing the Plans for Pedisirihution. — The commis- 
sion must draw up a plan for redistribution with a map, showing the former 
and the new sites of the properties, and giving the details of redistribution, 
and all other indications as to indemnities, payments for joint ownership, 
compensations and contributions for redistribution. The comnii.ssion will 
discuss this plan and the maj) with those interested in it who nmst appear 
at the meeting and defend their interests. Among them the local police, 
who must be enabled to give weight to their interests, must not be forgotten. 
In so far as the interests of the police are involved the plan for allotment 
should be made as much as possible in agreement with the police. 

The commission will legislate as to the establishment of the plan for 
allotment and the map, and especially us to the modifications and additions 
wluch those interested may claim. In case of need it will rectify and com- 
plete the plan and map as it may resolve. The plan will mention the results 
of arrangements with interested persons as often as these are not opposed 
to the end followed. For such resolutions there must be present, in addition 
to the president, at least an expert architect, a certified geometrist, an ad- 
ministrative official and an expert for the valuation of the real estate. 
If the president is not a jurisconsult, able to exercise the functions of a 
judge, a second representative, nominated by the Higher President and 
capable of exercising such functions, must be present. 

When once the resolution has been passed the plan and map will be 
communicated to each interested person, the parcels assigned to him being 
pointed out ; and the plan and map will be available for public iusjiection. 
There will be an interval of two weeks during which complaints may be 
made to the president of the commission. 

If it be necessary to &up])ress or redistribute public roads the authority 
of the police of the roads must be advised. Opposition to sxich suppres- 
sion lind redistribution should be made during the course of the proceedings. 

If complaints are made against the plan the commission should endea- 
vour to meet them by negotiation. If this cannot be done the action taken 
and the discussion should be submitted to the district commission which 
decides in the last resort. 

5. Appeals. — To safeguard rights to indemnities in cash those interested 
may appe^ against the plan for allotment from the moment of its determi- 
nation. Appeals will be received during an interval of two months coun- 
ting the day of allotment. In the case of those interested persons who 
ought to be informed of the declaration of assignment, this interval lasts 
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for two months after they are thus informed. If a representative and cu- 
rator has been nominated he should make the apx>eal against the commune 
and the commune against him. 

6, Execution of the Plan for Allotment. — • An appeal does not suspend 
the execution of the plan for allotment, which ensues when the district 
commission has resolved on a declaration of assignment. This resolution 
indicates the day on which rights will be transferred in as far as the redis- 
tributed real estate is concerned. At least a week will elapse between the 
resolution and the transference. The declaration of assignments must be 
communicated to all interested in it and published without delay, in con- 
formity with local custom, by the municipality. Ffom the time of such 
publication the contents of the plan of allotment will have effect. Pre- 
vious property rights in the redistributed real estate are extinguished. At 
the same time the real estate is emanicipated from all charges and restric- 
tions on private right. It loses in particular the stetus of trust or family 
estate, and ceases to be held in fee or burdened because of a loan. The 
transference of rights is therefore complete ; but exception must be made of 
the hereditary right of exploitation, as in the case of a mine, of services, the 
rights of redemption and pre-emption, and of charges on the real estate 
which do not consist merely of dues in money or kind or personal service 
— all this saving in the case of other ])rovision in the plan for allotment. 

The office of the land book must register, at the commission's request, 
changes which occur, transferences of rights and charges, and any creation 
of new charges. 

In so far as the deposit and em])loyment of cash indemnities are con- 
cerned, where real estate is held in trust, as a family property or in fee, or 
is burdened because of a loan or by real estate charges, mortgages, debts 
on the land or rents, the provisions of articles 37 and 38 and 47 to 49 bf 
the law on the expropriation of real estate, dated ii June 1874, and the 
provisions of articles 35 to 41 of the law as to the imperial law on forced 
awards and administration, dated 23 September 1899, will be applied by 
analogy, except that imtead of the proprietor of the real estate the com- 
mission for redistribution may equally, in the case of article 49 of the first 
of the laws mentioned, call upon the competent authority to biing about 
the liquidation. 

7. Complementary Plan for Alh'^tmcni. — Thi^' plan is applicable to fur- 
ther distributions of assets and liabilities to which the procedure followed 
may give rise. The principle of a further distribution among the new pro- 
prietors is also applicable to contributions wliich cannot be recovered Re- 
coveries will be made in the same conditions as the administrative proce- 
dure for coercion at the request of the commune. When the obligations 
resulting on payments for joint ownership, benefactors or contributions 
have been met, the office of the land book will cancel the correspondent 
entries. 
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§ 3. Final provisions. 

Certain other cases ate anticipated, and there are certain definitions 
of methods of applying the law and of cases in which the preceding provi- 
sions cannot be applied. It will be useful to define the category of interested 
persons. 

This includes the communes, the proprietors, the mortgagees of land, 
those having a right to rents, and persons having a hereditary right of usu- 
fruct or exploitation, es])ecia 11 y where mines are concerned. It includes 
also persons who have a right affirmed or guaranteed by registration in the 
land book, and those who have any right in the real estate to be ledistri- 
buted or any right burdening it, the leaseholdeis or fanneis who occupy 
it in consequence of a farming or other lease, and. in the case of a forced 
award or administration, the pursuing creditor Interested persons wliose 
right has not been registered in the land book must establish th(^ credibi- 
lity of such right at the request of a jiroprielor, the commission or the au- 
thority before whom the procedings for redistribution are pending They 
are otherwise excluded from participation in the procedings. 

The commission for redistribution has tlie right to re(]uire the office 
of the land book to rectify the land liook by registering a projieity, and to 
oblige its proprietor, on pain of a fine, to produce the documents it deems 
necess.ary to jirove 1 he right of proprietorship. 

Persons who take part in the war (article 2 of the law of 4 August 
IQJ4) or w'ho leave tlie country because of the w^ar and do not return to it, 
may, if they have no representative, have o1k assigned to them for the safe 
guarding of their rights by tlie Higher President of the province. 

** They must if possible be* informed of the romiration of their represen- 
tative, which they may revoke, nomiiniting another. S]>ecial costs inci- 
dent to the nomination of a representative are included among costs of 
procedure. 

If there be a judiciary dispute as to the right by which participation in 
procedure is claimeil, both parties to the dispute are deemed to be “ inte- 
rested 

The case is auticijiatcd of a necessity to suspend proceedings for redis- 
tribution wdicn circumstances, notably those connected with claims for 
indemnitic's, cause fears that these proceedings will be financially unpro- 
fitable or involve the commune iii disprojiortiouate ex]^ciise, or when these 
proceedings appear superfluous. 


§ p Thk sj.cijrity for state loans for the reconstruction of build- 
ings UKSTROYLD DITRING THE COURSE OF MILITARY OPERATION^. 

This matter is regulated by the ordinance of i ]\fay 1916 which we have 
already noticed^ Fot its purpose the State grants redeemable loans, bear- 
ing no interest, secured* by the entry in the laud book of a guaranteeing 
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mortgage equal in amount to that of the loan, and of a preference over all 
other and private charges which may burden the real estate. These ntles 
do not however apply to btiildings which in virtue of a right have been erec- 
ted on another's soil (article 95, paragraph i, 2nd phrase, of the German civil 
code) 

When the loan has been granted, the authority conqK'tent to allot the 
war or the provisional inderpLuity should certify whether and in what measure 
the granted loan havS been usefully employed, within the limits of the ap- 
proved plan for reconstruction. 

If the loan is certified to have been usefully em])loyed the guarantee- 
ing mortgage enjoys, while and in the measine in which it does not become 
united with the mortgaged property in the tenure of one person, a pre- 
fcTence over other cliaige*^ arising out of private rights and burdening the 
same pro])erty. 

As the debt is extinguished the guaranteeing mortgage loses its prefe- 
rence over anterior charges. 

It should be noticed that these rules are, by analogy, applicable to 
buildings erected in viitue ot a building right. 

Certain, complementary conditions a re contained in the interministerial 
decree of 9 May iqi() Redem])tion will begin after an interval of five years, 
calculated from a date to be subsequently fixed by the Minister of Firances. 
The annual payment for redemption is fixed at 3 per cent, of the amount of 
the loan and is iiayable half-yearly on i October and i April. The loan 
may be called for at once if transference takes place except by succession or 
by a legal act jiractically equiv.deut to succession, sucIj UvS a reserving 
contract. Kxce]:»tiouany a transferee may still beiu*fit by the loan if the alie- 
nation has been justified by economic reasons. If the p>roperty remains in 
the possession of the ])eison who has suffered loss, or of his legal heirs who 
are so in right of succession or a legal act practically equivalent thereto, 
a quarter of the original ^um of the loan h remitted at the end of five and 
another at the end of ten years, beginning at a dale to be generally fixed 
by the Minister of Finance, 
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§ I. Gkneral Remarks. Administrative Organiz\tion. 

A, General Remarks. — lyibya which is composed of Tripoli and Cyre- 
naica embraces the territory between the eastern iroptitr of Tunisia and the 
western limits of Kgypt, between Ras Agir and the Gulf of Solium, and 
reaches in the interior as far as Tassili on the hiuh plateau of the Azgier and 
as far as the Tunimo Mountains which mark the geogra])liical boundary 
between the desert of the Fezzan and the Sahara pioperiy so called; that isit 
covers about lo d(‘grecs from north to south (from 330 to aliout 230 nortli- 
ern latitude) and 14 degrees from west to east (from 30' to 25^^ 20' 
longitude), ^ The southern and eastern frontiers and a large i)art of that 
which adjoins the French hinterland are howevei indeterminate The 
estimates of area therefore vary from 800,000 to 1,500,000 bquaic kili^me- 
tres (i), the latter figure being reached b}^ including the quadrilatemJ of 


(i) I Square kUoiucUe 2471 14 ucres. 
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the oasis from Cufra to Giarabub (i). The generally accepted average 
area is a million square kilometres. The breadth from east to west is aboitt 
1500 kilometres (2} and the length from north to south, measured from the 
extreme points including Fezzau, 1150 kilometres. 

lyibya has no geograjohical unity. It is, as Reclus wrote, composed 
of various countries separated the one from the other by uninliabited and 
even uninhabitable solitudes ; for the desert, or at least the steppes which 
precede it, reaches to the coast of the Syrtis Major The territory between 
Cyrenaica ou the east and the Gariana Mountains in the south of Tripoli 
has characteristics both of the Mediteirancan zone and of the Sahara, but 
South Tripoli belongs wholly to the desert. This state of affairs is today 
taken into account when I/ibya is divided into two great districts, Tripoli 
and Cyrenaica. 

The southern frontier of Tii])oli, properly so called, is marked by the 
northern boundary of the high '•tony ])lateau, known as Hamniada el Iloiiira, 
in which vegetation ceases. To tlie west Tripoli stielclie.s as a honiogc- 
re^ms district as far as the beginning of the dunes of the Great Kasteni Erg 
and the Duirat Mountains, the natural limit of Gefara, which is crossed by 
the Oiiadi Mocta, the political frontier of TuniMa To the east the apparent 
natural frontier is the western shore of the Syrtis Mrjor as far as Ouadi 
Semsem, l:>cyond wliK'h point the characteristics of the northern steppe 
are lacking Phyrically there are three regions in the district of Tnj>oli, 
the coast, the plain or Gefala and the high ])lateau or Gebel. In a wide sense 
Cyrenaica comprise^ all the territory which extends from the Syrtis Major and 
the Mediterranean coast ou the north to the oases of Angila aiulGialo outhe 
south and to the Gulf of Solium on the east, that is from nf to 25^^ longi- 
tude and from 29^ to 33*^ northern latitude. 

The population is estimated at between 900 000 and a million. 

B. Admini^raiive Organization. - The administrative organization of 
I/ibya is principally based on the royal decree of 9 January 1913, no. 39, 
which provided for the organization of government in Ribya (3), and on the 
royal decree of 15 January 1914, no. 35, which a]i])roved the political 
administrative organization of Tripoli and Cyrenaica (4). In virtue of 
these decrees Tripoli and Cyrenaica were formed into two separate gov- 
ernments, each directed by a governor who also commands the land and 
sea forces on the land and waters within his jurisdiction. He is nominated 
by royal decree on the proposal of the Minister of the Colonies lu concert 
with the Minister of War, both of whom have been advised by the Coimcil 
of Minivstets. He deiietids immediately and exclusively on the Minister 
of the Colonies, and he directs the colony's policy and administration in 
conformity with that minister's instructions. He may make rules of a 


(1) Accortiing to Annuano SfattsHco ItaltanOy 1914, the area of this is from one to one and 
a half million square kilometres. 

(2) I kilometre ™ 1093 633 yaids 

(3) Gasetta IJfficiale d'Jiaha, 14 Feluuaiy 191 3, No 37 
<4) Ibid , 7 February 1914, No 31. 
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local character and impose penalties for their infraction. The Minister 
of the Colonies may delegate to the governor such powers emanating from 
the royal government in respect of Tripoli and Cyrenaica as are susceptible 
of delegation. 

The seats of the governments of Tripoli and Cyrenaica, are, respective- 
ly, at the towns of Tripoli and Benghazi. The officials depending imme- 
diately on the governor are the general secretary for civil and X)olitical 
affairs, the chief of th^^ military police office and the chief of the head- 
quarters .staff. The general secretary for civil and j)olitical affairs is no- 
minated by royal decret^ on the ])roposal of the Minister of the Colonies and 
has the rank of a prefect. He must follow the governor s general instruc- 
tions, is at the head oi all civil offices and treats directly with the local au- 
thorities and native chiefs within the areas or parts of areas which have, on 
the governor's ])r(>posal, been declared zones of the civil government. 

The territory of Tripoli and Cyrenaica is divided into regions, circon- 
dart and urljan 01 iiiral districts. At the head of a region there is a general 
comniissioner on whoiu depend the delegate- of circondari who are at the 
head of th(‘se In the capital of the gove4:iiiTient the functions of regional 
commissioner and delegate of circondario are assigned to the geneial secre- 
tary of civil and political affairs In the cajiitals of regions the functions 
of delegate of ctnondario ate assigned to the legional coiiimissioners The 
urban district d (‘pends on the delegate of dreondurio and is directed by a 
mumcipal administration A district agent is placed over the central 
district and dejxauls on the delegate of (ircondano At the cajntals of 
arvondari the limctions of distiict agent aie discharged by a circondario 
delegate. In siiicial c.ises one 01 more cncondan 01 districts may be placed 
in direct dependence on tlie govemoi or the special commissioner. 

The regional cominisnoners are exclusively nominated fnmi among 
the Italian civil or iiiilitarv officials The cirtonhmo delegates and dis- 
trict agents are geneially chosen from the native dignitaries and chiefs wffio 
are Italian subjects. Within his legion the regional comniissioner repre- 
sents the governor, and in accordance with the latter's instructioiLS he 
exercises the functions which devolve on liiu’ in virtue of laws and decrees, 
or which are delegated to him by the governor. 

Article 6 of the rules specifies the functions of the governor ; aiUcle 7 
those of the circondario delegate ; aiticle 3 those of the district agent. 

The institution of native councillors and regional councils gives the 
native population a legitimate means of cxpte.ssing their opinions and as- 
pirations. Native councillors are therefore nominated at the seats of gov- 
ernment on the governor's proposal, and they advise, either ^ together or 
separately, on questions of administration which are of intere'-t to the gov- 
ernment and on which the governor thinks it well to hear tliein. In every 
regional capital a council is formed, composed of the conimivssioner as pre- 
sident and a native chief or notable for each circumference and district 
within the region. The governor chooses one of these for each of the ter- 
ritorial divisions on the advice of the respective delegates and agents. Ita- 
lian citizens and subjects, nominated by the governor and as numerous as 
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he judges opportiioe, also belong to this regional council It is wholly re- 
newed every three years. ^ 

Not only does this council pronounce on business submitted to it in 
conformity with laws and decrees, but it also advises on questions interest- 
ing to the circondario which the commissioner deems it well to bring 
before it. Clause II of the royal decree of 15 January 1914, no. 35, amply 
treats of the organization of urban and rural districts. 

In the matter of the consultative agencies of the colony, of which we 
have just .spoken and with which chapter II of the fiist clause of the cited 
decree is concerned, it should be noted that the royal decree no. 469, dated 
II March 1917, lately made certain pertinent modifications (i). In accord- 
ance with this last named decree native consultative committees for Tri- 
jx>li and Cyrenaica and a central mixed consultative committee at the Mi- 
nistry of the Colonies at Rome were created. 

Other ordinances contributed to giving cither at home or vrithin the 
colony a special structure to the governmental function, suited to the par- 
ticular exigencies it has to meet. 

Thus at the Ministry of the Colonies two consultative committees were 
formed, one for administrative matters concerned with finance (royal de- 
cree of II January 1914) and the other for public works (royal decree of 
15 January 1914). These comprise a small number of members, especially 
official.'*' of other great administrative or consultative bodies of the State. 
As a pendant to the higher administrative committee of the Ministry of the 
Colonies a council of government, under the presidency of the general se- 
cretary and composed of the chiefs of local offices, has been constituted at 
Tripoli and at Benghazi. 

Since the law of 25 February 1912 establishe^d Italian sovereignty over 
Libya it was necessary to make clear the juiisdictory relations of the pop- 
ulation with the State and regulate relations among subjects. The need 
W0.S met by the loyal decree of b April 1913 which established, in harmony 
with the principles of Mussulman public law, that all Mussulmans residing 
in Libya are by presumption Italian subjects and that they can lose such 
status only it they are freed from it by the government. The decree de- 
termines who are to be considered subjects in virtue of birth, ties of blood 
or marriage; and it admits subjeqt'? to service in the teiritorial and mari- 
time colonial forces and in the colonial administration. The pertinent rules 
were comprised in the royal decree of 6 February 1913 as to the civil seivice 
of the State. 

Administiation of justice in I^bya is regulated by the royal decree of 
20 March 1913 

Other decrees concern the police, the health service (2), the organiz- 
ation of schools (3) and of public services and w^orks (4), rules for the con- 

(1) Gazzetta Uficiah, No. 72, 27 March 1917 

(2) Royal Decree of 8 January, no 15, ab 1914, to the sanitary organization of Tri- 
j)oU and Cyrenaica 

\3) do of 15 January 1914, no 56. 
do. of 15 January 1914, no. 76 
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stmction and working of the State railways (i), the military organization (2), 
the organization of the postal and electrical servicer (3), the code of the 
merchant navy (4), etc. 


§ 2. The Lani> System. 

From the time Ivib3^a was first occupied, on 20 November 191T, a 
royal decree forbade, with a view to preventing speculation and engro^'s- 
ment, the purchase and sale of land. But this measure has an obviously 
transitory character and did not make any less urgent the solution of a 
problem which had early shown itself to be \^ery difficult aiid of capital 
importance, the problem namely of organizing property in land. 

Undei Turkish dominion the cadaster applied in Libya, although only 
in ]^art of the telritor3^ made the j>roof of title to a property depend on 
the registration of particulai holdings, and therefore ownership of a holding 
could only be proved by presenting a document called the which showed 
that it had been legularl} inscribed on the land registers. But during the 
war all the land offices were destroyed and the registers and documents 
were dispersed. 

The royal decree of 26 Jamiar>^ 1913. no. 1913 (5), is concerned with 
the prool of rights to land in Libya Foi the piiq^ose of such proof land 
offices were set uj) in the principal centres of the colony to provide for the 
determination and preservation of landownepdiip. To each of these offices 
a consultative commission of notables is attached. 

These offices must keep special registers containing all necessary data 
for the exact determination of propel tics and rights in them, the descrip- 
tion of the real estate or the rights held in real estate, its boundaries, area, 
the nature of the nght or title to it, general lemarks as to the title-holder, 
rights of property burdening it, rights-of-way with necessary indications 
as to how these affect the new title-holder, and, wheie title-deeds are oner- 
ous, the puce of such deed. A legister is divided into two parts, the one 
for urban and the other tor rural property, and is kept in chronological 
order in the Italian and Arabic languages 

In addition to the ge^ieral register another register must be kept in 
everj^ land office; {a) for the domaniril properties [h) for the property 

of religious foundations (vacuf); (c) for the property held collectivel3’^ by 
tribes and \dllages {metruke) ; and (<f) for the propel ty held freely {mulk). 

Ottoman land registers which still exist or which cm be recoii'^tituted 
give complete proof of free property {mulk), and also of absolute titles to 
property {tapH} formerly ceded under the Ottoman cadaster, of provisional 

(i) Gazzetid Uffictale, of 9 March 1913, no <514 

(a) do, of 22 January 1914 

(3) do of 12 June 1013, no 708 

(4) do of 23 June 1913, no 902. 

(3) do no 34, II February 1913 
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titles ceded by the former agencies of the local cadasters, and of the acts 
of transference [huggf) ceded by the cadis before the institution of the ca- 
daster. Saving where the Ottoman land registers still exist it is required 
that existing possession ard title shall correspond. Contracts of puichase 
and sale made after the royal decree of 5 November 1911, no. 1247, and 
final pronouncements of the judicial authority arc absolute evidence of free 
property if they do not violate the royal decree of 20 November 1911, 
no. 1248, and if the seller's title has been remitted to the purchaser or 
annexed to the contract of sale. Such titles are valid as full proofs if they 
are not impugned as being false and if ce‘rtificates of them are definite in 
character, excej)t in the following circumstances. 

For eveiy- ])roperty definitely certified there is drawn up a new title in 
vvliich the reference of the title and of other relevant documents, from which 
the owneishi]) has been ascertained, is indicated, and in which all data 
prescribed for the land register must be found The new title is remitted 
to its holder on presentation of the old title, except when the latter is proved 
to have been lost or destioyed. The oM title is then annulled and deliv- 
ered to the keeping of the land office. 

Rights definitely established and certified are inscribed, in conformity 
with the new title, in Ihe general register and on flic land books 

Rights definitely certified and esbiblislied cannot be im])tigned by 
anyone, except i) in the case of fraud, falsification or eiror affecting fun- 
damentally the fact established ; 2) when a document ])roving the contrary 
fact and not previoiisl}^ produced is found after certification ; 3) by force 
majeurc; or 4) another and contrary certification having reference to the 
same property These actions for annulment are not detrimental to the 
lights which third pernins may have acquired, in good faith and for consi- 
derations, in the real estate in question The actions are brought before 
the local judicial authority’' to contradict and oppose the jiersorib in whose 
favour certification has been made These actions and their results are 
noted in the general register and the land boriks. 

If the titles already mentioned contain omissions or imperfections 
certification is made provisionally, on the basis of actual possession and 
all the evidence of property to be discovered, including certificates {il 
muhiiher) of the Imans and Mukhtars. When once instructions have been 
issued, following the procedure indicated in article 10 of the afoiementioned 
royal decree of 2G January 1913, the provivsional title is registered and re- 
mitted, the regtsi;ration ard remission being publicly declared. 

Within two years of the time of declaration any interested person may. 
impugn the provisional certification before the local judicial authority. 
If after two years no objection has been rais^‘d or only such as has been met, 
the registmtion becomes definite.* and tlie title-holder receives a definite 
title. All transferences or assignments of ])ropcrty, whether from one liv- 
ing person to another or in consequence of a death, a division of property 
or the formation of a society, and every coUvStitution or cession of property 
rigli(:s, must be entered in the registers of the land books and on the title, 
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and ate valid, even among the parties concerned, only from the date of 
such entry. 

The land books are public. Xhc^^ may be consulted or extracts from 
them may be obtained as the ministerial decree of 20 July 1913 rules. 

This decree approved the rules to be followed in executing the royal 
declee of 26 January 1913, no. :|8, which we have already resumed, as to 
the certification of property rights in Cyrenaica and Trii)oli Chapter I 
of these rules concerns the land offices, namely their formation and staff, 
and the nomination of the consultative commissiou which must advise 
in all cases of impugnments of provisional certification. Chapter II treats 
of the land registers, both general and special, foi [a) the domanial property; 
{h) the property of Mussulman religious foundations; nnd (c) pro])crty held 
collectively. Chapter III treats of the land books of free property, the 
complementary land books and registers of paj)ers, and inscription in the 
land books. Chaptei IV deals with definite and provisional certification 
of free property, general rules for certification, apjdications for certification, 
deeds and pajicrs of certification, speeial rules for the provisional and final 
certifications of free property, impugnments of provisional certification, 
actions against certification and judgements against the negative results 
of certification. Chapter V concerns the certifications of jiroperty rights 
in estates of the domain, held by Mussulman religious foundations or held 
collectively. Chapter VI deals with titles to free property iuid the cession 
of these, final 01 provisional titles and complementary papers, and the ces- 
sion of titles. Chapter VII treats of registration after certification, ge- 
neral rules, various operations involving new tniries in the land books 
owing to the rectification of a nidterial error, new constiuction, division, 
modification of the condition of real estate, etc., and variations relative 
to the different categories of pn^perties Cliaj^tc*! VllI is cf)ucerned with 
general provisions, the keeping of n-gisteis and land books, the responsi- 
bility of the stafi, penalties, annulment of titles, delivery of diixilicates, 
copies, extractvS atul certificates, inspection of regislcis and land books, and 
operations preparatory to 1 1 le h)rmatiou of 1 he gcomt tricwl cadasl er Chap- 
ter IX contains ]>ro visional measures. 


§ 3. AORICUlyTURE AND COLONIZATION. 

A. — Measures in favour of Agriculture, - Certain and complete data 
as to agricultural conditions in I/ibya cannot yet be given. The time which 
has elax>sed since the Italian occupation is too vshort and the events of tlie 
war have often prevented the necessary investigations. There are two 
reports on the subjects but they confine themselves to .some zorcs and can- 
not therefore be considered as giving a complete 'exposition, and moi cover 
they are largely concerned with technical matters. They are the following : 

(l) Relazione del Primo Viaggio della Conmiissione nomiuata dal- 
Ton. F. Nltti, Ministro di Agricoltura, sub tema Rieeiche e Studi Agrologici 
sulla Libia. — I. La Zona di Tripoli (Report o-f the First Voyage of the Com- 
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mission nominated by the Hon. F. Nitti, Minister of Agriculture, as to Agro^ 
logical Researches and Studies on Libya. — /. The Zone of Tripoli). Bergamo, 
Istituto italiano d'arti grafiche, 1912. « 

(2) Commissione per lo Studio Agrologico della Tripolitania nominata 
con P. M. deiriT febbraio 1913. — La Tripolitaziia Settentrionale {Com- 
mission for the Agrological Study of Tripoli nominated by Ministerial Decree 
of II February 1913 — Northern Tripoli). Two vols. Rome, Rertero, 1913. 

To these two official reports there must be added the results of the mis* 
sion of Signor Leopoldo Franchetti to Tripoli for the study of the (>eb^l, 
published under the title Sociela Italiana per lo Studio della Libya. I/a 
Missione Franchetti in Tripolitania. II Geb^l '' {Italian Society for the Study 
of Libya. The Franchetti Mission in Tripoli. The Gehel). Florence, Mi- 
lan, Treves, 1914. To this is annexed a second voluitie pfepared by 
R. Panipaninini on the flora of Tripoli, namely Plantae Tripolitanae ab 
auctore anno 1913 lectae ot Rcpertorium Florae Vascularis Tripolitanae 
Florence, Pellas, 1914 

In view of our im])etfcct knowledge of agricultural conditions in Libya 
we will merely note certain data as to the ty])cs of crops now grown in the 
colony. They are as follows : 

(a) In the irrigated gardens trees and grasses are grown on a small 
scale by settlers and their value realized directly. These gardens are ge- 
nerally found in larger or smaller grou])s - oases - distributed along the 
coast, and occui very rarely in the interior. 

(b) In the enclosed unirrigated domains special kinds of trees aie usually 
grown or else olive tre^s together with cereals, the wintei floods aiding 
culture in both cases These domains are usually at the bottom of the ba- 
sins formed by the hills. 

(c) In the domains for growing trees olive and fig trees are grown 
without irrigation, by themselves or together with cereals They occur 
especially in the mountain territory, as in Msellata and Garian, 

(d) The hadia land, otherwise the steppes, is used for pasturage and 
for the limited and occasional cultivation of cereals. 

(e) The uididn are in special cases used foi the almost or quite conti- 
nuous growth of cereals. 

The cultivable land of Libya is as regards its smaller part cultivated 
by irrigation, effected as economically as possible in order that the water 
may not uselessly run out to the sea or be lost in systems of irrigation. The 
larger part of the land is cultivated without irrigation by the aid of the agri- 
citltural technique s|)ecial to arid soils. If there is subterranean fresli water 
at no great depth it would be possible to extend irrigated agriculture at 
various points in the colony and thus to bring vast zones of territory under 
inigated cultivation.' It would also be possible to extend the flooded crops 
in the depressions of the Iiiil country, and it would be useful to investigate 
the possible means of using on the plain the water of torrents which now 
is lost in the sea. On almost all the rest of the agricultural land the tfee.s 
and grasses of the unirrigated land might be grown profitably if a scientific 
technique were adopted. On the parts of the steppe not used for agricul- 
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tural crops stock-farming, and especially sheep-farming, could be improved 
and rendered markedly more productive than it is at present, care being 
given above all to watering the animals and preserving them in healthy 
condition. 

Pending more effective action in favour of agriculture some measures 
were esteemed necessary to lessen the depression iilfecting agricultural 
conditions. Among these one was urgent, namely a provision, however 
rudimentary, of agricultural credit for the natives ; for the Ottoman agri- 
cultural bank went into liquidation iiiunediately after the Italian occupation 
and some grants made directly by the colonial authorities did rot suffi- 
ciently take its place. 

The royal deciee of 9 March 1913, no. 262 (i) for Tripoli author zed 
the branch of the Banco dt Sicilia e Tripoli, supi)orted by the Bank of Ital>, 
and the royal decree of 6 No\'ember 1913 for Cyrenaica authorized the 
branch of the Bank of Italy at Benghazi, to effect operations in agricultural 
credit so long as these banks employed their own capital with the govern- 
ment's limited security, together with the capital already lent by the co- 
lonial administration and capit.sl arising out of the liquidation of the Otto- 
man agricultural bank, the furthei management of which was entrusted to 
the.se banks (2), 

It was also necessary to solve a grave problem arising out of the large 
extent of land, of the most fertile description, especially near the town of 
Tripoli, which had been entirely abandoned, ei the 1 because former possess- 
ors were dead or had emigrated, or because the prospect of largei earnings 
has drawn them to the towns and they had alienated their property in de- 
fiance of the prohibition of sales, and the bu^^ers had not considered it wise 
to show themselves. The ruin of wells and cisterns and the progressive 
invasion of the sand were to be feared, to say nothing of other losses. 

The royal decree of 6 September 1913, no. 1106 (3), did not aim, as some 
wrongly think, at facilitating Italian colonization, but at bnnging owners 
back to cultivate their lands or, failing this, at bringing other natives, by 
preference, to take their places, as public interest dictated. This decree al- 
lowed concessions for three years of abandoned lands, such concessions to be 
renewable for the same period if the owner did not meanwhile present 
himself or if, on presenting himself, he did not pay the concessionary the 
value of the improvements and repairs made by the latter during his occu- 
pancy . 

The application of this decree at once gave satisfactory results. 

The royal decree of 20 March 1913 provided against the loss which 
would ensue on an excessive exploitation of the palm-trees for it fully regul- 
ated the extraction of la^hbi ; and the royal decree of ii January 1914 re- 


(i) GazxeUa Uffictale, 8 April 1913, no 82. 

^ (2) This matter was afterwards regulated by the Nofme Provvt^mre pef la Concesstone det 

Pre$HH A graft, (Provisional Rules for the Granting of Agricultural lyoans) of 1 5 October 1915. 
(3) Gazz&tta Vffictah, 6 October 1913, 232. 
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gulateci the esparto harvest, the purchase in the gross of this product ^nd 
trade in it. 

B. — Attempts at Colonization and Criteria on which they uere based, — 
As things are at present little can be said on the subject of colonization. 
We will merely advance some condderations and repioduce some data of 
a general character. 

The types of domain which may most profitably be chosen for the 
future colonization of I^ibya, according to the selection made by the Com« 
mission for the Agrological Stiid> of Tripoli, nominated by a ministerial 
decree of it February 1913, are the following : 

{a) Rxijloitation by irrigated crops, if a very intensive system of 
agriculture leading to the production of plum-trees, fruit, vegetables and 
various industrial plants, be adopted ; 

[b) Ejq^loitation by entirely dry or flooded crops, extending over a 
very large area, say 200 to 300 hectares, the mixed culture of trees and gras- 
ses being practi^'ed ; 

(r) Pastoral ex|)loitation depending principally on sheep-farming, 
on the principle of a central domain or nucleus and a greater or less extent 
of steppe used as pasturage. 

In certain circumstances unirrigated, enclosed domains may also be 
adopted for colonization, but this type of agriculture seems to be the least 
profitable. 

The first experiments in colonization in Ribya were made by the Royal 
Agrarian Office of Tnpoh, formed by a royal decree of 2 March 1914 , no. 179. 
To this office duties were entrusted winch may be divided into two very 
distinct groups : the first comprising those of an essentially administrative 
nature, including investigations and measures tending to favour native 
and colonial agriculture and to stimulate and encour^e colonization by 
Italian agriculturists, the second those of a technical and economically 
agricultural nature which concern the whole programme of practical ex- 
periment. 

In canying out these first colonizing experiments the principle has 
been adopted of associating the action of the State with private initiative, 
in other words the government's action has been completed by that of in- 
dividuals with a view to avoiding the danger of patchwork colonization in- 
spired by no guiding idea. 

By the royal decree of 13 July 1914, no. 726, the governor of Tripoli 
was empowered to make grants of the lands of the domain. He was in a 
position to carry out, by means of the staff of the Agrarian Office of Tripoli, 
an organic and scientific programme of colonization based on the general 
criteria already established by the central administration. 

This measure was otherwise justified by the necessity of leaving to the 
local government, in the initial period in which all the elements contribut- 
ing to determine economic conditions in general and the agricultural con- 
dition of the colonies in particular were not yet known, that freedom 
action which is quite indispensable if colonizing activity is not to be sub- 
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jected to the influence of prejudice and dominated by restrictions from which 
grave and irreparable errors may ■'arise 

As regards methods of alienating land it should be remembered that 
free grants and sales had equally to be excluded, since the former may bring 
to the colony grantees who have not the means to carry on scientific and 
intensive colonizing action, as certain incontrovertible data furnished by 
experience and the histoiy of the chief colonizing nations show, while the 
latter seems to be equally unsuitable. Even leaving aside the fact that to 
allow sales may give rise to speculation, there is the probability that pur- 
chasers will spend on their purchases the capital which could profitably be 
used on the improvement of their property. The only remaining alternative 
wns therefore that of an improving contract, which was considered in the 
case of ver}^ extensive lots to be a long lease involving no right of purchase ; 
and in that of small lots to be a long lease of property redeemable in a pe- 
riod of from fifteen to twent^^-five years. This form offers, in addition 
io the advantages always ])resent in an improving contract, the advantage 
that it allows the action of individuals to be completed by the government, 
for an obligation is placed on the concessionary to allow the technical 
staff of the Agrarian Office, who are charged to superintend and control his 
agricultural activity, to have access to his holding. 

When the form of a long lea.se has thus been chosen for concessions it 
was thought best to treat individually, this method seeming mosi: advisable 
among those presenting themselves. It is indeed obvious that during the 
first year of such very important experiments the method of sales by auc- 
tion would have incurred the grave risk of bringing to the colony persons 
most unsuitable to the practice of agriculture, especially since the amount 
of the annual rent was made as low as possible. 

In choosing concessionaries the criteria followed were neither vague 
nor arbitrary. The ai)plications received were examined with scrupulous 
care and preference was given to societies of agriculturists or to single 
agricnlturists who seemed to ofler the best guarantees of a serious success. 

In drawing up the deeds of concession the following principles were 
adopted : 

(i) For concessions of large lots : 

The piece of land is ceded to* be enjoyed for a determined number of 
years, fifty or seventy-five, without right of purchase on the part of the con- 
cessionary who must pay an annual rent, fixed at a very low rate for the 
first years, and at a higher rate for subsequent years in which, since he has 
fulfilled the necessary terms of the contract, he sees his annual income in 
crease. 

The concesvsionary is bound to execute within determined periods, on 
pain of the revocation of his contract, stipulated works and plantations. He 
is also obliged to reside in the colony or to cause to reside on the property 
a technical administrator on manager, placed over it as his vSpecial deputy 
in administrative and judiciary matters. Finally he must allow the tech- 
nical staff of the Agrarian Office to have access to the property in order 
to see that the clauses of the contract are exactly executed. 


6 * 
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On the other hand the concessionary has the right to exemption fronx 
taxes and remission of rent in determiiied cases, and /other things being 
equal, should have a preference if new concessions are on an^^ pretext 
eventually made by the State. 

(2) For concessions of small lots : 

These lots have an area of from three to thirty hectares and exception- 
ally of fifty hectares. They are reserved exclusively to small agricultur- 
ists who disjx)se of the capital necessary" to bringing them under cultiva- 
tion. They are ceded for ninety- nine years, with a right of purcliase to the 
Tconcessionary who has scrupulously fulfilled the stipulations of the con- 
tract at the end of twenty-five years, or in exceptional causes at the end of 
fifteen years, the terms to be counted from the da)" on which possession 
was taken. 

Even in the case of the concession of small lots the concessionary is 
bound to carry out determined works and plantations, and has the right 
to special exemptions and remissions of rent. 

It is evident that it is the chief aim of these concessions of smdl lots, 
to which the Agrarian Office devotes the greatest care, to favour and en- 
courage the agriculture on a small scale which has given excellent results 
in certain conditions, especially when colonization has been in its first 
stages. 

In the beginning of 1915 concessions were made, as a])pears from the 
Bolleitino di Informazioni of the Ministry of the Colonics (i), of four large 
lots of land having a total area of 986.50 hectares and thirty-nine small 
lots, ceded to small agriculturists, having a total area of 548.26 hectares. 

But, as has been said already, the colonization of lyibya is still only 
beginning. 


(i) 3rd year, no. i, January 1915. Rome, Bcrtcro, 1915. 
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OPFICIAI, SOURCES: 

Tiir Defcnceof the Realm RroitiATioNs Recttlation 2 M ah to I^and in c;reat Britain 
Not Ciri/nvATi'D ho a*' to incrlask Food Supply Amendments ip Defence of the Realm 
Rep;ulati()iib made by Order in Council of March 13th, 1917. 

Tki Cih.tivation of lyANDH ORDER, (No \) , 1017, dated March I 0 i 7 , made by the Board 
r)f Agriculture and Fisheries The a])ove aie printed in Diimcc of the Realm Manual, 
5rd enlaiged edition, II M Stationeiy Office, J<on<lon, March 191 7 

Circular letters of the Director Oeneral 01 tih: Food PuoDuenoN Department or 
the Board 01- Acricuiture and Fisheries to County Agneultural Executive Commit- 
tees in ICngland and Wales 1 he Journal of tht Board of Agriculture , Vol XXIV No 3, 
lyondon, June 1 91; 

The Work of the Agricultural P'xicutive Committees in Bulletin No 1, Scries B, issued 
by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


Some accoimt has alreath^ been pven of the efforts made by the Brit- 
ish goveniment to increase the ])roriiiction of food in the country. W^e here 
attempt an analysis of the machinery intended to secure the maximum pro- 
duction of the cultivable lands. 


§ r. The eegispative basis of the organization. 

The existing provisions to the cultivation of kinds arc based on an 
amendment, jiassed on 13 March 1917, of Regulation 2 M of the Defence of 
the Realm Regulations. This amendment gives certain jiowers as regards 
Ivngland and Wales to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, and as re- 
gards Scotland to the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, which bodies exer- 
cise their powers after such consultation with the Food Controller as may 
be arranged and where they are of opinion that, with a view to maintain- 
ing the food supply of the country, it is expedient 

They may enter on and take possession of any land which in their opi- 
nion is not being so cultivated as to increase, as far as practicable, the food 
supply of the country, and, after entry thereon, do all things necessary or 
desirable for the cultivation of the land or for adapting it for cultivation ; 
and for such purposes enter on and take possession of any buildings on the 
land or convenient for such purposes They may § ** take possession of 
any machinery, implements of husbandly or plant,.., or any farm produce, 
stock or animals... required for the cultivation of land or the increase of 
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the food supply of the country They may “ by notice served on the occu- 
pier of any land require him to cultivate the land in accordance witla such* 
requirements as the Board may think necessary or desirable... ; and by no 
tice served on the tenant of any land, which or part of which in the opinion 
of the Board is not being so cultivated as to increase as far as practicable the 
food supply of the country, determine liis tenancy of the land... ; and after 
entry on any land arrange for its cultivation by any other person whether 
by contract of tenancy or otheiwise. An occupier of land may, with a view 
to maintaining the food supply of the country, submit to the Board a scheme' 
for the cultivation of the land in a manner not consistent with the contract 
of tenancy of the land, and the Board, if satisfied that the adoption of the 
scheme is necessary or desirable for the maintenance of the food supply, 
may direct that the land shall be cultivated in accordance with the scheme, 
subject to any modification which the Board nmy think fit to make therein 
“ If the Board at any time withdraw from possession of any land of which 
possession has been taken undei this regulation, they may recover from the 
person then entitled to resume occupation of the land such amount as repre- 
sents the value to liim of all acts of cultivation or adaptation for cultiva- 
tion executed by the Board The Board may with respect to any land. . 
authorize any person oi any body con^'tituted by the Board to exercise 
on behalf of the Board any powers of the Board under this regulation and 
prescribe the procedure of any such body 


§ 2. ThK AGRiCUI/rUKAI, COMMITTKKS IN KNGI.AND AND WAI^IvS 

a) The War Aqricidfurul Executive Committees. 

As regard^ England and Wales this regulation was completed by an 
order of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, made on 15 March 1917, 
which defined the powers of the War Agricultural Executive Conuiiittees 
who had previously been governed by an order of 20 February 1917. This 
new § ** Cultivation of Bands Order '' states that the peisons who are for 
the time being appointed by a county council of an administrative count}' 
to act as members of the War Agiicultural Committee for the county are 
hereby constituted as the body to exercise the powers conferred on the 
Board '' by the regulation. ‘‘ The body hereby constituted shall main- 
tain an executive committee consisting i) of membcis appointed by the 
said body, not less than four not more than seven in number, unless the 
Bofird otherwise direct, and 2) of such additional members as the Board 
may appoint. In the case of a county in Wales (including Monmouthshire) 
two of the members so appointed by the body hereby constituted shall be 
the members representing the council of the county on the Welsh Agricultural 
Councib,. An executive committee shall from time to time report their pro- 
ceedings to the lx>dy constituted by this Order for the county, but the acts 
of the committee shall not be subject to confirmation by that body... Ac- 
counts shall be kept by an executive committee of their receipts and expen- 
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diture and be open to inspection by any ofiScer of the Board, and thOvSe 
accounts shall be made up and audited m such manner as the Board shall 
direct... An executive comiriittee may, subject to any directions given by the 
Board, appoint such sub-committees as the committee thinks fit. A sub- 
committee may consist either wholly or partly of persons not being members 
of the executive committee A saving clause provides that the execu- 
tive committee '‘shall notenter on or take possession of any common land 
as defined by this Order, without a further consent given by the Board 

Thus in England and Wales the machineiy^ for the intensification of 
agricultural production consists in each county of a War Agricultural Com- 
mittee, the directing body, on which depends a War Agricultural Executive 
Committee, which leaves certain duties to sub-committees 

b) The District Suh-CommtUees. 

Ill May 1917 the Director-General of the Food Pif)duction Department 
of the Board made cortiiin suggestions to the Agricultural Executive Com- 
niittees in England and Wales as to the.se sub-committees. "As a rule ", 
he stated, "it is desirable that the county Executive Committee should 
divide the county into convenient districts for the pur^iose of the increased 
production of food, which would in most cases coriespond with the existing 
Rural Districts, and should appoint to each district a Sub-committee of 
not less than four or more than seven members, having experience in agri- 
culture and willing to attend meetings regularly during the war... A district 
committee should meet at least once a fortnight and if possible once a w^eek .. 
It should keo}) minutes of its proceedings and foiward a report after each 
meeting to the County Executive Committee and to the Board of Agricul 
ture's coiiiniissioner for the divStiict. It should ap^xiint one or more persons 
experienced in agriculture as its corresjiondents and representatives in each 
parish or convenient gioup of (usually not more than three) parishes in the 
district.. It should report to the County Excuctive Committee any land 
within its district wliich is from any cause not at present producing its full 
quota of food for the nation, suggest the action necessarj^ to obtain the best 
]>ossible output of food from the land, and assist the County Executive Com- 
mittee in carrying out any measure which it may decide to take with that 
object... It sliould report to the County Executive Committee any grass land 
which in its opinion ought to be ploughed up for the 1918 cropping. It 
should report any special cases of labour shortage and should see that farmers 
needing lalxiur are put in touch with any available source of supply. It should 
co-operate closely with other organizations for the supply of labour, such as 
the Women's War Agricultural Committee and the Agricultural Represent- 
ative of the National Service Department. It should assist farmers in 
obtaining through the County Executive Committee good seed and manures, 
spraying materials for potatoes and, where necessary, the use of hoises and 
implements. It should do everything in its power to facilitate the working 
of any motor tractors and steam tackle available in the county, and make 
known to fanners the terms on which their use can be obtained. It should 
call the attention of farmers to the facilities for obtaining craiit from the 
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banks through the County Committee under the scheme arranged by the 
Board. It should help to organise measures for the destruction of rabbits^ 
rats, rooks, sparrows and other pests... It should re|X)rt ati}’' difficulties in 
maintaining the food supply due to the land being detrimentally affected by 
the blocking of water-courses or the holding up of water by mill-dams and 
locks. It should assist the provision of land for allotment where needed, 
encourage the adoption of co-operative methods for the purchase of seed, 
manures, etc., and take steps to see that all existing allotments and gardens 
are full}'^ cultivated... While it must be borne in mind that the County Com- 
mittee cannot delegate to a vSub-Committee the executive powers confer- 
ie<l on it by the Order, it should endeavour to keep each Sub-Committee 
fully occupied with work of a responsible character, and thus save itself 
from becoming overburdened with a mass of detail which can be better dealt 
with by men of local knowledge 

In many cases the district committees are already doing well and are 
steadily improving in effectiveness. 

c) The Special Sub-Committees, 

Another circular letter issued by the Director General of the Food Pro 
duction Department to the War Agricultural Executive Committees, also 
in May 1917, requested that further sub-committees should be formed in each 
country to undertake certain duties, in particular a Eabour vSnb-committee, 
a Machinery Sub-committee and a Supplies Sub-committee. Each of these 
sub-committees should consist of not more than two members of the Exe- 
cutive together with other persons co-opted from outside 

As regards tlie Labour Sub-Commiticcs the circular stated that in many 
counties a sub- committee has already been appointed to deal with the 
distribution of vSoldier lalxiur, but its functions should be extended to deal 
with matters relating to the supply, distribution, housing and wages of all 
forms of labour... In view of the necessity of encouraging the employment of 
women, and particularly of those women who have been trained under the 
Board's scheme, the Organizing Secretary of the Women's War Agricultural 
Committee should be co-opted as a member of the Labour Sub Committee,.. 
The Labour Sub-Committee might deal also with the supply and distribution 
of Army or other horses and with any questions that will arise under the 
Billeting of Gvilians Bill ". 

In view ", the circular states further “ of the new duties entrusted 
to the committees..., and of the volume of work involved in making arrange- 
ments for the ploughing up of the quota of grass land apportioned to each 
county, it will be essential to appoint a special sub-committee for the purpose, 
It should be caliedthe Machinery Siib-CommiUee and should deal with the 
work of the (government) tractors and the sets of steam tackle in the county, 
and should also be resjxmsible for the organization of all kinds of agricultural 
machinery, especially threshing machines ", 

The increased quantity of fertilizers, seeds and other agrictiltural snp- 
plies which will he needed owing to the increased arable area is alleged as the 
reason for the ap]>ointment of a special Supplies Sub-CommiUee, "It 
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should consist of two members of the Uxeaitive Committee together with 
representatives of the jnincipal dealers, merchants and agricultural co-oj>e- 
rative trading societies in the county... The sub-committee should use their 
influence to ensure that all land in the county is adeqtiately and properly 
manured, and should undertake any purchases needed for land on which 
the Executive Committee enter under the Cultivation of Lands Order. The 
Food Production I)c]>artment will be prepared to give the sub-committee 
any advice and assistance in their ]x)wer as to the supplies, prices, etc. of 
reipiirements 

It is suggested finally that “ Executive committees may find it desi- 
rable to appoint other sub-committees to deal with such matters as finance, 
the survey (on which the District Value of the Land Valuation Depart- 
ment should be ap])ointed), and other branches of the work 

d) The Application of the Cultivation of Lands Order hy the Agrictilhirul 
E icecuti ve Com mittees . 

The administration of the Cultivation of Lands Order is the most 
important and most delicate dut^’^ of the County Executive Committes. 

It is of course essential that they should obtain accurate and unbiased 
o[)inions on which to found their action, and here their difficulties begin. 
In some cases the district committees arc not sufficiently manned by far- 
mers, and considerable time is therefore wasted in dealing with their reports 
which have to be referred back to a special panel of practical farmers and 
a valuer. In other cRvSes, where district committees are composed chiefly of 
farmers, these are not always willing to give information as to the state of 
the lauds of their brother farmers, and are inclined to think nothing im- 
portant except the facilitating of their task by the provision of labour, ma- 
chinery and other necessaries. 

An Executive Committee can in the first place send a mere recommen- 
dation to a farmer. “ In the majority of cases ", writes a commissioner, 
" the farmeis agree to carry out the suggestions of the Executives ", and 
most other comniissiouers rei)ort to the same effect. One County Execu- 
tive sends to the farmer concerned a form which has on its face a polite re- 
commendation and oil its back a list of its own vSummary compulsory re- 
serve powers. The results are said to be satisfactory. Wien the existing 
occupier agrees to carry out the recommendation‘'' of the Executive, it is 
necessary to see that his promises are performed. Here e.specially the Dis* 
trict Sub-Committees can be useful. 

If a fanner is unable to fulfil the requirements of the Executive it be- 
comes necesi?ary to supplement liis efforts or to replace him. Thib can often 
be done by agreement. The committee can helj) him by carrying out s]>e- 
cified acts of cultivation, or by taking over and transferring to a neighbour 
some of his land, for instance the arable part of his farm. \Vlien a tenant 
is thoroughly incompetent or refractory his tenancy must ])e determined 
summarily. Before invoking the powers of the Board of Agriculture it 
is often possible to carry through this matter by agreement between owner 
and tenant under the advice and pressure of the committee. A satisfactory 
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tenant may then be installed, the ownei may undertake to farm the land 
liimscdf, or the committee may, in the last resort, undertake its cultivation. 

When all else fails it becomes necessary to use compulsorv powers. 
Tlie Kxecutive Committee can direct a farmer to carry out an improved 
system of cultivation under penalties for disobedience ; can enter cm his 
land and carry out on it s:|)ecific work, such as ploughing or manuring, re- 
covering the cost from him ; can transfer part of his land to a neighbour or 
other substitute ; or, finally, can ask the Board summarily to end his tenancy 
replacing him by someone more efficient or farming the land themseKx's. 
In cases of such eviction it is sometimes possible to prevent hardship by 
leaving the old tenant in posse.sion of the farmhouse for a time. 

Reports show that the Executive Committees are taking action in 
all these ways. Advice and pei suasion are being used in numberless cases 
and where these fail most committees have no hesitation in aj^plying some 
of their more drastic powers. 

Even when landowners are not themselves farming any land commit- 
tees have sonudimes been able to put pressure through them on unsatisfac- 
tory tenants In many cases improvement on badly cultivated lands has 
been secured by the help of the landowner or his agent. 

§ 3. The orc^anization in scote'Vnt). 

No order corre.sponding to the Cultivation of Eands Order has been 
made by the Boaid of Agriculture for vScotland. But District A^ricultmal 
Executive Committees have been formed for most of the Scottish counties, 
and the Board exercise their powers under Regulation 2 M as amended in 
March 1917, which we have already cited, through these committees who 
have Executive Officers. Certain of the more remote districts are worked 
hy the Board directly 

Wheie, in the oiiinion of a committee, occupier is using his lands 
for the production of crops at present unpfii ble from a national point of 
view, or is cultivating his land inadequately, and where their representa- 
tions have proved ineffectual, the committee recommend the Board to 
exercise their powers under the amended regulation. 

Failure to cultivate the land in accordance with a direction of the Board 
constitutes a summary offence against the Defence of the Realm Regulations. 

Schemes which override restrictive clauses of leases under the amend- 
ed regulation must be submitted in the first instance to the local committee. 
The committee discover whether the tenant siibmitting such a vseheme 
has sought and failed to obtain its approval by liis landlord. If they are 
satified that the scheme will lead to increased production of food they 
endeavour, by negotiation, to secure the landlord's consent to its adoption. 
If such negotiation fail they report the matter to the Board, who may sub- 
sequently issue a direction that the land in question be cultivated in such 
specified manner as they think proper. Any question as to payments by 
the State to the landlord for loss thus occasioned will be referred, in default 
of agreement, to the Defence of the Realm (lyosses) Commission. 



NOTICES RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN GENERAL 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRIA 


X. WITTSCHIFyBEN (Dr Otto): DicBaiiemleguugeuinSteienuark 1903-1912. — Die Zwangs- 
versteigerungen laud- tmd forstwirtschaftlicher GnindstCicke in Stcicnnark 1903-1912. 
{The Transformation of Peasants* Holdings in Siyrta 1903-1912 Jhe Sal^s by Auction of 
Agricultural and Forest Land in Styria)^ prepared by Dr Otto Wittschieben, director of 
the Provincial Office of Statistics at tins office — Graz, lycnsetmer and lyUbensky, 1916. 

This])nblication is divided into two parts, of which the first is concerned 
with the formation of lir^e ]:)roperties by aggregating rural holdings, and the 
second with the forced auction of agricultural and forest holdings in Styria 
between 1903-1912. 

The w^ord Bauernlegunqen which is included in the title of the first part, 
needs ex]')lanation. It is used in its wide sense to signify the passage of a 
holding hitherto entirely cultivated by peasants into the tenure of persons 
of a different social position who will cultivate it on new principles and for 
a new object In its restricted sense this word is applied to the sale of rural 
holdings for the purj)ose of forming or extending hunting reserves and fo- 
rest zones. 

The author examines the losses occasioned to these holdings by such 
changes of their ownership, method of cultivation and purpose ; and the 
interest which the State has in their continued tenure by a rural population 
as numerous as possible. He enumerates the legislative measures anterior 
and posterior to the outbreak of war which aim at preventing the aggra- 
vation of this evil. Of such legislative measures the most important^are : 
the imperial ordinance of 9 August 1915 (Bulletin of the Laws of the Empire, 
No. 234). which regulates the alienation of rural and forest property ; the 
ordinance of ii August 1915 (ibid. no. 235) which contains rules for applying 
the preceding ordinance ; and the ordinance of the Ministry of Justice of 
the same date (ibid. 236) which enumerates the communes in wliich the 
said oidinance is not applicable. 


2. STKAKORCH (Dr. Siegfried H.*C.) : Dk Grundlagen der Agrarwirtsebaft in Oesterreich. 
Eine Handels- iind Produktionspolitische Untersudning {The Foundations of Agtanan 
Economy in'Austna. A Study of the Policy of Trade and Production), 440 pp. Vieun'i, 
Tempsky, 1916 

The first part of this book is devoted to the rural economy of the 
various districts of Austria, examined from points of view as divergent as that 
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of the nature of the soil apd that of zootechuology. It is divided into six 
chapters which treat separately of the different agricultural districts, and 
thus It gives a complete and reliable jncture of rural-economic conditibns 
in the country. 

In the second part the author studies the agrarian problems of Austria 
in the light of political factors, such as the constitutional rules in force, the 
population, means of communication and industry , and he shows the im* 
portance of these and the influence they have on the development of agri- 
culture 

The third part is concerned with customs' rights and their effect on 
the rural economy of the country. 

In the fourth and last part the author is occupied by the results of 
the Austrian agrarian policy and the problems of agriculture after the war. 


SWITZERLAND 

PUBIylCATIONS OF THE SECKEIARIAT OF vSWISS PEASANTS, No 54 In Queshon 
Ouvncfi AgncoU cn Suibse (The Que^-iion (t Agricultural Eribour in .Swit-ccrland) — 
Part IV Proposes for the Solution of the Problem (roncluMon) Ihe Rcfluttion of the 
Need for Agricultuial Eaboui Ihouga S(CT<.t.inat of Swiss Peas nts 194 pp , 1917 

This is the fourth part of the study on agricultural labour in Swit7er- 
land and should have appeared in 1913 Obstacles caused the publication 
to be delayed 

The subject is th^ measures fitted to reduce the need for agricultural 
labour. Those dependent on the general organization of the land are dealt 
with first, then those dependent on the interior organization of farming, and 
finally those dependent on the direction of farming The measures depend- 
ent on the interior organization of farming regard the substitution ot machi- 
nery for human labour, the employment of labour saving implements and 
machinery, and modes of utilizing the soil which economize labour. 


UNITED STATES 

I. SYSTEMS OF REN UNO TRUCK T ARMS IN SOUTH WSTERN NEW JERSEY, 
H A TURNER (U S Dept Agr liul 41J {igi 6) {pp zo) 

The farms from which records were secured were in Gloucester, 
Salem, and Cumberland counties The farms were subdivided into early 
and late truck farms and also classified according to methods of rent- 
ing. Among the more general conclusions brought out by this study 
was the fact that the average labour income of 186 farms, let for a half 
share of the crops, was $223 for the tenant and 6.8 per cent on the land- 
lord's investment. The average for 35 farms let for cash was $206 for 
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the tenant and 3.7 per cent on the landlord's investment. The bulletin 
discusses in detail incomes and the system of farming as carried on by 
the farmers under the various classifications noted above. 


2 MARKETING PERTSHABER FARM PRODUCIS, A B \DAMS {CoJimbta Umv Studies 
Poht. Set y 72 (1916), No. 3, pp 180) 

The author has attempted to point out the fundamental forces which 
underlie the maiketiiig of fiuit, vegetables, and dairy and poultry products, 
and to suggest methods of controlling these forces so that the cost of 
marketing ma}’' be reduced 

He claims that the social burdens incident to the marketing of perish- 
able goods are due to two main causes — to the inherent characteristics of 
the goods themselves and to the imperfections in the methods and pro- 
cesses by which they aie marketed Because of the natural perishability 
ot the goods many of them become unfit for consumption before they can 
be offered to consumers. The natural seasonal production of the goods 
creates temporary surjduses in the available physical supply, md this adds 
greatly to the decay ot the goods by lengthening the average time between 
their harvest and consumption The burden of marketing them is further 
increased because they must be produced b\ a smal business unit (the 
farm) and consumed by a smaller one (the famUv). 

He further states that if we are to reduce the social costs of market- 
ing perishables thiough a ref 01 m in the system of marketing it must be 
done by finding cheaper and more efficient ways of perfoinung the compli- 
cated jMocesses, not by 1 educing the number of those processes. " 
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Part I : Co-operation and Association 


HOLLAND. 

DUTCH I\IARKET-GARDKXING AND ITS ORGANIZATION. 

by II MR. lyEOPOLD. 


OL'iaClAl, SOURCES : 

R. r. boNTHriK : Fuiiibomv {HorticnUufi}, ]))). 294 to 326 of a publicaliou of the Gcucial Di- 
rection of agricultuu , “ Dc ISTederlandsche EandlKjuw in het lijdvak i8i3-ic)i3 {Diiich 
AgriciiHuyc igi The Hague, van I^angenhuysen, i(ji4. 

Der (jARTKViiAU IN DEN Nederiandev {Horticulture tn Holland), publibhcd in several langiui- 
ges by the (rcneral Direction of Agriculture, ibid. 1014. 

JAAKCYFERS vooR UET Koninkrtjk dek Nkderlavden {Sfatirtical yearbook of the KtnL^Jom 
of the Netherlands), {publishe<l 1017) pp -213 et seq The Hague, Bros. Bcdinfanlc, 
IQ17. 

Verslag over BEX TyAXDHOEW IN Nederl AND OVER i()i5 {Report on As^ricultuje in Holland 
tn 1015), in “ VcTslagen en Mededeelingeii vaiidc Direct ie van den Jyandbouw’* {Repin h 
and Co n n i i’calion^ of the Dueeliou of A e,ruulture), ihi6, No. 3, cs]>cciany pp. 

The Hague, Van Ivangenlmysen , loib 

()THb:K SOURCh:: 

VAN Marrea'IJ (G. J.) (Secietary treasurer of the “ Public Salco. Vegetables” at lyCKHduhien). 
De lyoosduinschc Gioeteuveiling. Haar, orpichtiug, geschiedeuis , weiking en nitkouislcu ” 
{The PtPblic Sale of Vcjiietables at Loosdninen : its Foundation, History, Action ami 
Results] h illustrations. Naahlwijk, R. van Bergen <V Co., 1913. 


All the conditions which favour intensive liorticulture are united in 
Holland. The climate is tem])eraie and very damp ; the land marshy 
and lying almost wholly below tlic* level of the North Sea. Throughout the 
year there is need for the soil to discharge artificially its sur])lus of water, 
and this allows the crops to be ke]>t fresh on the ])eaty marshes which are 
naturally very fertile even during long droughts. Tlie innumerable water^ 
courses which cross the country in every direction, and in several districts 
surround each vegetable garden with a navigable canal, enormously faci- 
litate the transport of manures and other material as well as ])roducc. 

For several centuries the Dutch have drawn ])rofit from these natural 
advantages and have specialized in market-gardening. Some historical 
facts prove this. In 1516 the Danish King, Christian II, invited the inha- 
bitants otthe Waterland near Amsterdam to colonize the island of Amager 
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near CopenhageiL which thereafter became the vegetable garden of the 
latter town. Home tells in his history of England that Queen Katherine 
of Aragon caused a special messenger to bring Dutch salad to England for 
the royal table. In the sixteenth centime Dutch emigrants introduced horti- 
culture to Norwich and the island of Guernsey. 

Materials for a detailed history of horticulture in Holland arc lacking, 
l)ut a little book hy Mr. Philipp Andreas Nenmich, Original Beitragezur 
eigentlichen Kentniss von Holland informs us that as early as 1809 the. 
country specialized in this industry to an advanced degree and exported 
dried vegetables in considerable quantities. But until 1830 progress was 
insignificant because Holland suffered from a general depression. It was 
only after the separation from Belgium that the period began of con- 
tinuously increasing prosperity by w^hich growers of vegetables, fruit-trees 
and onianieutal plants profited. The deductions to be made from statistics 
are clear: whereas in 1833 the whole area of market-gardens was 45,884 
hectares (i) ; ^irivate gardens, land otherwise grown with vegetables, flow- 
ers and bulbs, and orchards and nurseries extended in 1912 over 89,941 
hectares (2). 

Altliough from these figures it may be deduced that 2.4 per cent, of 
the cultivated land was given up in IQ12 to commercial production they 
do not give an idea of the intensity of cultivation. This can be estimated if 
it be noted that in IQ12 the total extent of frames in which vegetables were 
grown was nearl}^ 477 hectares, that of cucumber and tomato houses more 
than 430 hectares, that of houses containing frames about 64 hectares, that 
of vineries 67 hectares, and that of peach-houses 15 hectares. P'lowers 
were growm in frames extending over 20 hectares and houses extending over 
34 hectares, while nursery frames and houses covered respectively 4 and 
1.7 hectares. 

As regards yield this can be deduced from the facts as to the division 
of property. Three fourths of the horticulturists, almost all of whom have 
been able lo build themselves pretty country houses, have less than three 
hectares of land each : 13.9 per cent, have from 0.05 to 0.50 hectare ; 16.6 
per 'cent, have from 0.50 to i hectare ; 30.6 per cent, have from i to 2 hec- 
tares ; 10.7 per cent, from 2 to 3 hectares ; 13.5 ])er cent, from 3 to 5 hec- 
tares ; 6.6 per cent, from 3 to 10 hectares ; and 2.1 per cent, more than 10 
hectares. The census' of occupations taken in 1909 showed that there were 
15,^88 horticulturist employens of labour and 29,760 workpeople. 

Figures as to the total yield and its value would be interCvSting, but 
statistics on this point are unfortunately lacking. The economic importance 
« of vegetable and flower-growing can however be estimated from the fol- 
lowing figures as to Dutch exportation in 1912. 

(1) I Iicctaic — 2,5 acres. 

(2) The last statistics (iQi5; give the extent of commercial vegetable gardens as 18,652 

hectares, that of private gardens as 32,467, that ol orchards as 23,677, that ot nurseries os 2,673 
that of flower gardens as 53^ that of bulb gardens as 5,319 hectates, giving a total of 83,326 
hectares. The decrease in area is doubtless due to the wai'. « 
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Produce 


Fri"^h F^uit^ : 
.ipldes . . , 


pCc'l-^ 

t.iblc ijifs . . . . 

cluriics 

lies . . . 

black currants . . 
\shite and led cunant^ 


strawberries 
F)i\h vigtlublc^ 


.abbagt ‘ 


cauliflowers. 


cuenmbi rs 


other fresh vegetables 

Drv vegetables . . . . 


1 

igi2 1 

1912 j 

1912 

Expor- 1 

Value 1 

1 Destination 

tation 1 

in 


iu 1 

1000 

1 (principal custonn rs) 

1000 kg 1 

florins 

1 in 1000 kg 

(I) 1 

U) 

! 


19^5 


Vegetables preserved tn sail 
vinegar 


Vegetables preserved tn boxes . 


(i) I kilogranune = j.2 lbs 
lump fresh and diy vegetables. 



/ (iennany .... 

21,000 

61,837 

23,000 



iiaeat Britain . . . 

1,376 

526 

1,700 

4,415 


\ Norway 

20 

10 


i Germany 

8,700 

12,870 

1 0/)00 

5b8MTreat BriUiiii . . . 

1,000 

3,796 


f Belgium 

75 

189 


<Teriiiany 

' t <7icat Britain . . . 

146 

1,589 

- 5 ‘) 

107 

261 

3,100 

\ German V 

1 Great Britain . . . 

2,409 

700 

2,458 

1 ,104 


\ Germany .... 

2,800 

2,960 

3,000 

(ireat Britain . . . 

200 

2 ^2 

660 

\ Gre..it Britain . . . 
70 

' i (icrmany 

570 

90 

1,049 

41 


\ ( Treat Britain . . 

boo 

1,162 

1 ,000 

.k'.m.iny 

400 

1,796 

3.81,0 

575 Girmany 

3,700 

^’,915 




and diy (3) 


^(brmany 

27,000 

50,788 

32,000 

.\y(y Belgium 

3,000 

15,026 


^ (»reat Britain . . . 

2,000 

U 373 

j 

^ < .ennany 

15,0001 

i 5 . 63 » 

17,000 

337 (rieat Britain . . . 

1,000 1 

i,i8i 

f B<'lgiuni 

700 1 

52 


' ^ Great Britain . . . 

2 5,000 j 

11,381 

41,000 

1,017 Germany 

10,000} 

62,442 


f Belgium 

4,500, 

3.909 

47,000 j 

^ (icrnuiin . . . , . 

43 , 000 , 

52, 5 H^ 

' ^'420^ Britain . 

4,000 1 

3.883 


' ^<'.erman\ 

51,000^ 

106,281 

73,000 

1 3,600 Belgium 

12,000 

, 6.346 

1 

1 M.reat Britain. . . 

9,000 

1 8 444 

460 

^ Germany 

Belgium 

295 

112 

n 


(Great Britain. . . 

4,800 

— 

6,250 

4, 1 86 1 America . . , . . 

600 

— 


( Germany 

400 

— 


^ Dutch East Indies . 

2,000 

i — 

3,500 

1,214 > <ireat Britain . . . 

400 

— 


‘ Belgium. . . . . . 

125 1 

— 


{z) 1 florin = i 66s at par. (3) The statistics of 1915 
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-r ^ 

— _ 

- - 

1 - 

— - 


♦ -• — 


tgi 2 

1912 

1 1912 



1915 


Bxpor- 

Value 

i 

1 Destination 


I’rodut c 

taiion 

in 

1 





in 

1000 

j (principal customer's) 



1000 kg 

florins 

i in 

1000 

kg 


Luw^ Plcinf^ • 



1 

1 



and dry 




' (.eiiiuiiiv . . . 


6,300 

4.223 




i America . . . 


3,000 

8,880 

trees and shrubs 

12,500 

3,200 

^ (ircat Britain . 


1,200 

2,185 




1 Russia .... 


700 

— - 




Belgium . . . 


300 

^3 




(.rcrminy , . . 


950 

1,104 




|<ireat Britain . 


86 

104 

(lowcis, leaves, branelu- . . . .1 


1,712 

Beltjium . . . 


4 ^’ 

12 



1 

1 Sweden-. . . . 


22 

37 


j 

1 

Not wav. . . 


20 

34 

other plants and pafls) , 

1,700' 

500 

Dennany . . 
Belgium . . . 


870 

770 

254 

3 ^ 



i 

1 r,]cat Britain . 


7.100 

7 ,qSo 



1 

i < .cnn nv . . . 


5,100 

3.574 

hnlb^ 

23 (WO^ 

13»650 

1 Atnciica . . . 


3,800 

2,000 

8,101 

7 f) 



1 

f S\\ eden .... 

• 

1,300 

2,432 




^ Russia . . 


900 

572 



1 

f Aniciita . . . 


200' 

— 

I’lnwc) and ic^eiahU‘ . . 

2,000' 

1 

1,030 

{ 

\ { .erman\ . . 


760 

— 

1 

f Belfitmm. . . . 


1 76 

— - 


1 

\ 

1 (»rcat Britain . 


MO 

— 


From these figures it might be deduced that the total value of the 
export of Dutch horticulture is about 73,000,000 francs, but it should be re- 
membered that this does not include new potatoes and that the larger 
share of the onions is produced not b> horticulturists but by the peasants. 
To estimate the production the consum])tion of the six million Dutch people, 
who are accustomed to eat large quantities of vegetables, must also be borne 
in mind. 

I have given the figures for 1915 as they stand in the last of the sources 
indicated, but i must warn my readers that they are very abnormal, espe- 
cially because several buyers have disappeared from the market and expor- 
tation has been distributed among the others. 

Probably Dutch hoiticulture was highly specialized at its very origin- 
The specialization subsists and has the advantage that it produces every, 
where generations of good w’orkmen and well informed employers. It 
has moreover facilitated the birth and development of the organization 
which is the pride of the market-gardeners, and has made them well-to-do 
and so powerful that in the present v^ery diffictilt circumstances they have 
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been able to save their industry not only from bankruptcy but also frona 
subjection to the State. 

Rately has such strong cO‘*oi)eration developed in so short a time. The 
market-gardeners came to understand the usefulness of association only 
after 1880. Towards the middle of the nineteenth century their trade was 
still so despised tliat no one in a good po.sition would allow his son to study 
and practise horticulture. The maiket gardeners — it is Mr. Marrewijk who 
thus describes the position of his colleagues in the village of Loosduinen 
thirty years ago — lived in discoloured and dilapidated cottages and depend- 
ed exclusively on the local market at the Hague, where in the mornings 
they sent their wives and children to hawk a small quantity of vegetables 
from house to house, to haggle over prices with the servants or housewives 
who often delayed their purchases until the afternoon in order to buy more 
cheaply what remained of this merchandise, so subject to deterioration that 
it could not be carried away. Competition among ])roducers was very se- 
vere and would have ruined them all if the nascent ex])()rt trade in potatoes, 
especially with Great Britain, had not brought them in a little money and 
cau.s^d the price of vegetables, w'hich w^re rendered a little less plentiful, 
to rise. Although the British .soon began to grow their own potatoes the 
relations which had been e.stablished were not broken : the inhabitants of 
Toosduincii began to grow green cucumbers for their customers o\'erseas, 
and Germany took its ])hice beside Great Britain as a good purchaser of 
produce. The jiosition was not however satisfactory because conijietition 
w^as unmodified, and the market -gardeneis were their own enemies until 
they recogniz,ed that only organization could save them. 

This much developed organization — in 1913 there were in Holland 294 
associations of horticulturists of wdiicli 109 belonged to a “ central council 
the “ Nederlandsche Tuinbouwraad ” — * has not only important means of 
propaganda ™ State-aided schools, frequent exhibitions, a considerable 
number of periodicals — but also a particular institution, the sales. 

The “ .sales brought aV)out a revolution first in the vegetable and then 
in the fruit trade, for they w^re enormously favourable to the develop 
ment and specialization of cultivation. The first sales association was found- 
ed at Broek op Langendijk, a centre for cabbage growing in North Holland- 
but until 1897 there were only fifteen of these modern institutions although; 
now their number far suiq^asscs a hundred. All the important producing 
districts now’ have one or more of these rales"'. Instead of awaiting pa- 
tiently the visit of a wholesale buyer and selling him ]jroduce at a price fixed 
rather by the buyer than the producer, or trairsporting produce by boat 
or cart to the town and spending the best hours of the day in bargaining 
with customers, a market gardener who is the associate of a '' sale "" causes 
his goods to be carried to a central point where numerous wholesale binders 
bid for them at the highest prices. The grower is almost certain of secur- 
ing the maximum price without leaving his garden. 

The frauds which used to be very frequent and injurious to the repu- 
tation of Dutch produce on foreign markets are energetically combatted by 
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the '' sales Cultivation is more and more specialized to meet the demands 

of the export trade which asks for large quantities of one kind of produce. 

Some fi£;ures as to the “sale" of lyoosduinen may give an idea of the 
evolution of these institutions, which are provided with entirely modern 
technical plant and conduct sales by a method ^vhich avoids all possibility 
of oonlroversy. 

This “ sale " was founded on to Ai'ril iqoo. Its first season saw 164 
sales, involving 213,226 florins' worth of vegetables and 25,191.55 flo- 
rins for market rights, or 238,i^7i.55 florins in all. In 1901 an increased num- 
ber of members brought hardly any increase otherwise : the value of the 
vegetables was 239,539.01 florins, minus 29,618 florins for those withdrawn, 
and market rights amounted to 29,618 floiins, giving a total of 274,850,76 
florins. The decision was then taken to oblige the members to take part 
in the sole and forbid them to do business themselves with individuals. 
All did not obey this behest ; bnt 1902 by 182 sales yielded 408,682.4 + 
2,647.48 + 44,408.44 florins =r- 455,738 33 florins. In 1903 the bad weather 
caused a slight fall, but 1904 was a good year which gave a total of 
563,056.83 florins. The installation of heated houses caused the toj:al to 
rise in 3905 to 705,294.84 florins and in 1906 to 836,654.11 florins. In 
1907 a new^ site for sales was establivshed and the result was tliat sales brought 
in 1,054,227.98 florins. The increase in 1908 to i,o6.:|,67i.65 florins was 
slight because harvests w^efe good everywhere, the institution of Sides was 
popularized, and competition was therefore strengthened. The number 
pf buyers was moreover less and the market consequently narrowed. The 
directors of the sale therefore began to contem])lato a general association 
of all the sales and a large foreign propaganda. The following years — 
1909 to IQ12 showed only the slightest progress, and this, according to 
Mr. MarrewTijk, indicates a glut of the Dutch market and the absolute ne- 
cessity of entering into relations with foreign consumers. 

Energetic growers w'ould certainly have found the road to bring them 
slowdy but surely to the goal of their organization if the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of the European war had not precipitated events Direct rela- 
tions with all consumers beyond the sea and the eastern and southern 
frontiers were created by the governments themselves ; a union r.f all the 
“ sales " has been fully formed. The return of normal conditions will find 
Dutch market-gardeners more united and stronger than ever, and largely, 
with the exception of growers of flowers and ornamental plants, much richer 
than they used to be. 
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SOURCES • 

MAR\mjDiN: Kb HOiipocy O (-riUTJ*! HHUTb {'I he Question of iht Sale of E<4f;s), in 
« IMiCTHiiKi, Mo;iKaro Kp(*;i.HTa » (The Messenger oi Small Credit), No lo I’e- 
liograd, i()i?. 

Donzov • ycrpoilcrno ini'iiri.ix'b apro’ieli ii cTibiTb 5iuub {I he Organization of Co- 
olyeialive^^uacties and f)u Sale of C « BioCTHiiirb Mojibaro Kpo^HTa » X‘'23. 

Petiograd, 

Kulyjn^j: lljnuvi mo(‘Kio iiraru no ofyiuociit.m iiiio KooiiepaTnuaaro cdwxa 
nnub ilhe PiaLlnal iCsults of the Woik for the (oopeiahu J fade in L i>Ks) in 
« IVbrTniiK'i. ;M(MKai’0 Kpejuira », N® 15, Pelrograd, igi-i 
II o iroTOHKa KOOuepaTiiUHaro cribrra HiiJn> {Pieparahon^for the Co-operatue Sale of 
Eilgs) in uKoon(‘paTHnTiaH Vluianba (( troperative Life) Nos. “s, 6 and 7, Moscow, 1914. 
C J ; The I'gg Ti.idc and Co o]>cration in “ The Russian Co optratoj ” No 2, Condon, 1 017. 


The trade oceiijiies an important place on the international market, 
and one of the leadine }dacc.s in this trade, amon^ countiies exporting eggs, 
belongs to Russia, (ireat Biitain annually receives enormous quantities 
of eggs from abroad, and is therefore first in importance among th.e import- 
ing countries 

Russia'^ ex])(utation of eggs L'Cgan com])araticely recently. In 1883 
she exported onl)^ 128,329,000 eggs. In Kjoq such number had lisen to 
954,000,000 and in 1914 to 3,393,859,000 eggs. The quantity she exported 
increased by 65 ])er cent, between i()02 and 1012. 

Until 1906 she sent hei eggs especially to Uerniany, the country which 
then was the chief importer of eggs. But since kjo; (^»ermany has in this 
res])ect ]>een superseded by (kcat Britain. 

]f we examine the data regarding this exportation we see that in 1909 
out of a total number of 2,844,737,000 ex])orted eggs 1,051,408,000 or 3O.9 
per cent, were sent to Great Britain ; 794,987,000 or 27.9 per cent, to Ger- 
many ; 697,635,000 or 24.6 per cent, to Austria-Hungary; 115,257,000 
or 4.1 per cent, to Holland ; and 185,390,000 or 6.5 per cent, to oilier coun- 
tries, including Belgium, Denmark, France, Switzerland and Idnlaiid. 

Russia lost her first place in the German egg market owing to the open- 
ing of an economic struggle with Austria-Hungary, and regained it only 
in 1913. 

Before the war Russia was supplying two of the largest egg markets in 
Europe, the British and the German, and w\as also sending eggs to France, 
Austria, Hungary, Belgium, Denmark and Holland. 
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Although these latter countries themselves export eggs they also im- 
port them for home consumption. This is because their own eggs fetch 
higher prices in the market than the Russian eggs, which therefore they con- 
sume while they sell abroad those they produce. 

The following table gives an exact idea of Russia's export trade in eggs 
in the twelve years from 1901 to 1012. 

TabTvK I. — exported hy Russia to the Chief Countries 
of Europe from igoi to 1913. 


Year AustrU Belgium Great Britain Gcimany Holland Denmark Total 


In thousands 0/ eggs. 


1901 . 

WC 35 

53>655 

520,506 

1 808,583 

56 o' 2.5 

. 30.97 3 

1,996,977 

1902 

54.1,694 

80,649 

607,430 

863,185 

27,981 

33 , 5^7 

2,228,948 

1903 

594 , 44 ^ 

83,468 

811,009 

1,052,999 

5 U 3 ‘i 9 

46,386 

2,775,051 

1904 . . 

^^> 05,357 

92,606 

854*835 

990,984 

49,930 

58,80 ^ 

2,752 762 

1905 . . 

730,607 

101,288 

940,437 

1,005,285 

60,019 

75.264 

2,993,552 

1906 . 

674,765 

71.738 

873,015 

978,644 

87,466 

56,847 

2,883,171 

1907 . . 

54 U 9 I 4 

48.217 

867,481 

850,083 

60,239 

44,831 

2,607,625 

1908 

704,110 

61,375 

894,319 

745,381 

76,366 

24,642 

2,588,518 

1909 • 

697»633 

83,189 

1,051,468 

894,987 

115,257 

3''.348 

2,844,737 

1910 

667,307 

96,787 

1,086,336 

860,081 

174,026 

35,884 

2.998,164 

I9II 

793,228 

113,446 

1,308,181 

1,118,772 

192,818 

78.259 

3,682,049 

1912 ‘ • 

608,655 

90,775 

1,138,241 

1,000,783 

174.213 

43 , 33 * 

3.395,859 


As ap])ears from this table the egg trade is a large source ot income to 
Russia. The figures regarding exportation to Holland and Denmark show 
however that this income might be much larger if the conditions of poultry- 
farming were better organized and if more care we;re devoted to the trade. 

The iiiices paid abroad of recent years for RuSvsian eggs have varied 
from 20.42 roubles (i) to 23.43 roubles for a thousand. Great Britain 
has provided the best market, paying from 23.42 roubles to 23.43 roubles 
a thousand. 

If we compare these prices with those paid in Great Britain to Danish 
merchants we find that while the best Russian eggs fetched 23 roubles a 
thousand, inferior Danish eggs fetched at the same time the ecjuivalent of 


(i) i rouble about 2 a cU par. 
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40 roubles a thousand. A comparison with the prices of French eggs gives 
similar results : in 1909 Russian eggs cost 31 roubles and French eggs 40 
roubles a, thousand. 

Poultry-farming is treated in Russia as a separate branch of the man- 
agement of a farm only in rare and exceptional cases. 

The great mass of exported eggs are small. Most of the Rusian farmers 
who go in for poultry are small jieasant landowners who usually possess 
only some dozens of hens, pay little attention to them and allow them to 
breed as chance dictates. I'herefore both Russian hens and Russian eggs 
are small. 

The Russian peasant neither selects fowls for his poultry-yard nor 
takes care of his eggs. The eggs are long on the road and their freshness 
suffers. Moreover the methods of trading in eggs are defective. It is 
impossible to secure that the Russian dealers despatch them as promptly 
nor that the railways transport them as rapidly as is required. There is 
no organization adapted to this kind of trade, of which the material belongs 
to the category of })erishable merchandise. 

Only recently, after years of this exjx)rt trade, attention has been direc- 
ted to it. There has been a desire to provide for the collection, classifica- 
tion and packing of eggs. Refrigerators ha\e been constructed with im- 
portant results. 

Russian eggs now arrive in better condition. Their price has risen since 
1912, and it is to be hoped that the Russian peasant will, as a report of the 
Popular Bank of Moscow states, develop his ix)ult]y^-farming with the help 
of co-operative societies and himself become busy over the egg trade. Until 
recently all this trade was in the hands of small middlemen, who collected 
the eggs in the villages and gave for them such low prices that the producers 
are estimated to have lost as much as 27,000,000 roubles a year. 

The immense area of Russia, the great distance at which she is situated 
from foreign markets, the lack of organized centres which would bring the 
small farmer into direct relation with the foreign market -- all these are 
obstacles to the solution of the problem. The zemstvos and the exporting 
department have worked hard to create a co-operative trade in eggs. Nu- 
merous and interesting attempts in this direction might be cited. Then th^ 
Pojjular Bank of Moscow intervened, its director making a series of in- 
teresting investigations in the matter. 

Unfortunately all this work did not lead to the formation of a single 
co-operative society for trading in eggs, and it was found equally impossible 
to form an agency which could act as middleman between the societies and 
the market to be supplied. 

Occasionally but without method a series of societies was formed, but 
these could not trade on a large scale so as really to secure profits. 

The first steps towards building up this co-operative trade on a large scale 
were taken before the war, in 1914, by the Popular Bank of Moscow which 
was willing to undertake the management of a central organization. 

With this object this bank concluded on 22 June 1914 a sx^ecial agree- 
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ment with the Union stock company of London which was founded to trade 
in eggs. 

In accordance with this agreement work is planned to be executed in 
common as follows : 

1) The Union is the sole representative of the Popular Bank of 
Moscow on foreign egg markets. The U nion was formed with the support 
of the Union of Siberian Dairies and trades in butter, poultry and eggs. It 
has already a large body of customers ready to buy Russian eggs. It con- 
ducts all its trade on commivssion exclusively. The representative of the 
Popular Bank of Moscow has the right to control its activity. 

2) The Popular Bank of Moscow is the sole representative of the 
Union in Russia where the trade in eggs is concerned. 

3) The Popular Bank supplies credit to co-operative societies and 
grants advances on merchandise sent abroad. 

4) The Popular Bank is a centre for all the enterprise as to the foreign 

trade. 

5) The bank is onh^ the commission agent of the co-operative socie- 
ties, who thus supix)rt the total risks of transactions. 

At the same time there has been some initiative in the direction of 
forming co-o])erative unions for trading in eggs. 

The first oiganizatioti of this kind was formed in the province of Pensa 
in which three co-operative societies united, the first of them having 54 
members of whom 45 were purchasers, while the two others were made up 
of peasants bus}^ over the development of ]>oultry farming. The first so- 
ciety was to be a centre for the work to be accomplished and its installa- 
tion was fitted to this pur|>ose. Kach society" also had an establishment for 
the sorting and packing of the eggs and was responsible for their quality. 

The peasants’ co-o])erative societies were to collect eggs from their 
members and classify them. When they had received a sufficient number 
to form a waggon-load this was to be sent immediately by the Union of 
Siberian Dairies to be sold on the market by a wholesale merchant, who was 
obliged periodically to suppl^'the bulletin of the market prices of the various 
kinds of eggs. 

On eggs collected outside the C0'0perati\^e society 90 pei cent, of the 
market price was advanced, but as much as 100 per cent, was advanced on 
members’ eggs. 

In fact the endea\T)ur was to form an organization connecting buyers 
and producers, who should do business on an equality. 

But this enterprise did not develop largely and did not meet with all 
the success expected for it. 

A second enterprise was set on foot in the district of Eletjk in the pro- 
vince of Orel where an organization of the Danish type was farmed, the union 
of the artels for selling eggs. 

The scheme remained almost a dead letter. The Russian woman was 
still too much of a stranger to this form of co-operation ; the society had few 
members and could not struggle with the large dealers who disposed of 
capital. 



THE EGG TRADE AND CO-OPBRATION 


ir 


Now that the prices of agricultural products have risen to giddy heights 
new efforts have been madea to attain to the organization of the co-operative 
sale of eggs. 

The department of agricultural economy has drawn up model by-laws 
for a co-operative society for the sale of eggs. 

According to these such a co-operative society organizes itself to sell 
in the best conditions its members’ eggs. It can organize for deijositories, 
warehouses and refrigerating plant. Every farmer who keeps poultry may 
join the society so long as he does not himself undertake the sale of eggs. No 
member may sell eggs outside the society to wliich he must deliver all the 
eggs his poultry su])ply. To this rule the by-laws make only one exception 
in favour of the sale of valuable sittings of a breed not common in the dis- 
trict in wliich the co-operative society works. Such sale needs however 
the special authorization of the society. Every member of the society has 
his mark which must be placed on his eggs. The liability of members is 
limited. They are liable in their possessions but in the measure determined 
by the by-laws. The minimum membership of a society is eight. 

These co-operative societies enter into direct relations with the Popu- 
lar Bank of Moscow. In despatching merchandise as the bank indicates 
they should inform the bank as to current market prices. After the sale the 
Union and the Popular Bank send to a co-operative society a detailed ac- 
count together with the sum produced by the sale, the amount advanced to 
the society having been deducted. 

This organization gives promise of a large development which will 
bring it, after the war, the success attained by the similar co-operative or- 
ganizations for the sale of butter, flax and tobacco. 


2 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BRITISH INDIA. 


THH ACl'IVITY OF THE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN 1915-1916. — Report on the 
W’orkin^^ of the Cooperative Societicj» in Assam for the Ytar ending on the 31st of 
March 1916. — Assam Secretariat Printing Office, Shillong, 1916. 


The comparative general situations of co-operative societies in Assam 
on 31 March igi6 and 1915 appears from the following table : 


I' 



Central 


Baukfi 

Soctehei^ . 


1914-1915 


1915-1916 

10 

Members . 


1014-1515 

j 449 

1915-1916 . . 

1 503 

Working capital 

Rs. 

1914-1915 

1,96,427 

1915-1916 

3.20,275 1 


Unions 

Agricultural 

Societies 

j 

Non- 

' agricultural 
* Societies 

1 Total 

3 

1 

271 

20 


2 

285 

18 

3^5 

54 

13,698 

1,821 

16,022 

48 

15,792 

1.638 

17,981 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 Rs. 

2,709 

3,47,241 

2,01,078 

8.07,515 


3 , 05 ,ii '5 

1 

i» 7 i ,777 

8,96,237 


All the agricniltural societies had limited liability. All the societies 
with few exceptions showed a profit on the year's working, but their progress 
was seriously checked by the floods and the indifferent crops. 

Central Banks. — These banks have been grouped anew and therefore 
the figures they submit for 1915-1916 cannot be compared with those of 
the previous year. The paid-up share capital of the banks now classed 
as central was Rs. 49,755 (i) in 1915-1916. Their profits amounted to 
Rs. 12,554. These banks issued loans to agricultural societies at rates of 
interest varying from 7 % per cent, to 12 % per cent, per annum. The total 
amount thus issued during the year was Rs. 44,145 as against Rs. 57,045 
in the previous year. It is the exception to find that loans are repaid 
within the period fixed. 


(i) I rupee ~ is 
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Supervising Unions. — The number of supervising unions did not 
alter during the year under review. Two of them did useful work ; the 
third had been classed as a central bank. 

Agricultural Societies. — Altogether twenty-seven new agricultural 
societies were registered in 1915-1916. Members' deposits rose from 
Rs. 79,962 to Rs. 83,794, the rate of interest on deposits remaining 6 % 
per cent, as in the preceding year. Loans to the value of Rs. 1,46,801 were 
issued to members, the average loan being Rs. 9-4. The rate of interest on 
loans varied from 12 % per cent, to 18 ®/4 per cent, per annum. The ma- 
jority of loans were made for a ])eriod of more than a ^-ear. 

All the profits of agricultural societies, amounting to Rs. 22,935, were 
carried to the reserve funds. 

Non-Agrictdiural Societies. — No non-agri cultural society was registered 
in 1915-1916. One society of this kind was transferred to the cluvss of cen- 
tral banks : and in consequence the total capital, including reserv^e funds, 
decreased from Rs. 2,58,307 to Rs. 1,74,077, the deposits of members from 
Rs. 97,982 to Rs. ()0,67I, those of non-members from Rs. 73,573 to 
Rs. 43,486, and the amount of loans outstanding with other societies from 
Rs. 72,358 to Rs. 30,093. The rate of interest on deposits was the same as 
in 1934-1915, namely 4 to 4 % current deposits and 5 to 9 per 

cent on fixed deposits. 

The total net ])rofits of the non-agricultural societies amounted to 
Rs. 7,622, and they declared dividends varying from 6 % to 12 ^ per- 
cent. On the whole all of them had a ver}' sati.sfactory^ year. 

R(senH' Funds. — Partly owing to the transference of one non-agricul- 
tural society to the class of the central banks the reseixe funds of the latter 
increased largely, from Rs. 7,348 to Rs. 14,019, while those of the non-agri- 
cultural societies fell from Rs. I5,70f) to Rs. 14,496. The reserv^e funds of 
the agricultural scx'ieties made a substantial advance from Rs. 49,529 to 
Rs. 63,255. 

In s])ite of the continuance of the w^ar and the prevalence of distress 
in most ] 3 arts of the country \'ery little difficult)' was ex])erienced in financ- 
ing ruial societies during the vear under review. No government loan was 
issued to central or non-agricultural banks. Loans irom central banks and 
non-agricultural societies increased from Rs. 1,74,833 to Rs 2,10,376. 
Deposits of individuals in central banks and non-agricultural societies 
increased from Rs. 3,29,081 to Rs. 3,58,592. Dep^osits from individuals 
— ' members and non-members — in agricultural societies increased from 
Rs. 95.434 to Rs. 99,299. 


CANADA. 

l.CO-OPiJRATlVE TRADING lNSAt>K.VrCHF, WAN ~ Ike Public Seivict Monthh, pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture, Saskatchewan, Vol. V, No ii, p. 200, Regina, 
June 1917. 

The details in the following table show clearly and concisely thc^ satis- 
factory development of the co-operative movement in Saskatchewan, from 
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year to year and ever since its inattguration More than 350 co-operative 
trading associations have been registered under the Agricultural Co-opera- 
tive Associations’ Act of Saskatchewan since it was passed, that is since 
December 1913. This implies that on an average two associations a week 
have been organized during the last three years -* a remarkable re 
cord. It is interesting to notice that the great majority of the associations 
do a most satisfactory business. 



19x4 


1915 


iyi6 

Associations which supplied a report 

102 


17 H 


3^>9 

Number of shareholders 

2,850 


S ,=>37 


0, U 1 

Paid-up capital 

S I 3 tt 04 20 

1 

19.421 49 

$ 

02,0 jo 37 

A.ssets 

$ i 7 .U 7 53 

% 

105,322 17 


205. 01 2 40 

Liabilities including paid-up capital 

20,717 33 

% 

82,056 57 

$ 

252,018 81 

Number of associations handling sup- 






plies 

70 


M8 


308 

Value of supplies handled .... 

230,^20 4 -i 

% 

805,456 8S 

S 

i, 78 l ‘^15 85 

Number of associations marketing 






live stock 



10 


I > 

Number of cars handled 

30 

9, 

140 

H 

2}I 

Value of live stock handled . . , 

$ 22 


150,512 70 


325,171 2.*! 

Value of other farm produce han- 






dled 

No report 

$ 

8,023 01 

$ 

15,115.80 

Total turnover 

S 281,35164 

$ 

^64,8(^2.67 


2,1 22,832.90 

Net profits 

No report 

$ 

10,102.27 

$ 

54,076.82 


"• * * 

2. CO-OPERATIVK STOCK MARKETING IN .ALBERTA — Fhe Grain Growers' Guide, 
Winnipeg, ri July iqi7. 

In the spring of 1917 the Maiiville district association of the United 
Farmers of Alberta decided, owing to the very unsatisfactory prices locally 
received for live stock, to form a marketing association. Each local union 
ai)pointed one of its members to attend the meetings of this association 
as its representative. 

These directors so appointed and the executive committee, president 
and secretary of the district association have the responsibility of the 
marketing association. For its working a manager, grader and seller and 
a secretary were appointed. 

The method of dealing with the stock is as follows : Members give the 
secretary lists of the stock they MUsh to consign and he, when the animals 
on these lists are sufficient to form a consignment, appoints a day for the 
delivery of the stock and notifies the manager accordingly. It is a rule 
that the loads are made up in the order of the lists. On the appointed day 
the manager weighs, grades and generally looks ’after the stock, and also 
decides, according to information which has been received, which is the best 
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market. On the day on which the stock is consigned members who are in 
need of cash bring the slips showing the weight, grade, etc, of their animals 
to the secretary, who advances them as much as is compatible with the 
retention of a safe working margin. When the secretary has received the 
returns of sales he makes out the sum of the total expenses, divides this 
by the total weight, and then finds out the expenses for loo lbs. Each 
consigner then receives a statement showing the amount received for his 
stock, minus the costs calculated at the rate per loo lbs. and any advances 
he ma3^ have received. A cheque for the balance is handed or ])osted to 
him. The costs and returns of every consignment thus balance, and every 
consigner receives the full net ])rofits realized by his stock, including such 
as formerly went to the middleman. 

Altogether some thousands of dollars have been saved, and ])rices have 
been ke])t up as far as the quotations of the middlemen have been concerned. 

ITAEY. 

T THE DKbTHBRATIONS AND VOTES OF THE THREE COMMISSIONS FOR CO- 
OPER VTlVE PRODUCTION AND EABOUK, CO-OPERATIVE CONvSUMPTION 
AND VORICUI/rUR/Uy CO-OPERATION, NOMINATED BY THE CONGRESS OF 
ITVEIVN CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES ^IN DECEMIUCK i(>it - La Cooperaziom 
UaUana, orc;an of the Le^^a Nazwnale drlle C oohcraiivc, No 12 jo, Milan, 27 April 1917. 

At the CongrCvSS of Italian Co-o])erative Societies on 17 and 18 Decern- 
l>er i(|iO (i) three commissions of experts were nominated to investigate the 
most urgent problems connected with co-operative production and labour, 
co-oj^erative consumption and agricultural co-oj)eration. In a congress of 
these three commissions rcnjently held at Milan some important decisions 
were taken, among others, as to the “ interior reorganization of co-operative 
organization The necessity of undertaking this reorganization imme- 
diately was recognized, of grouping, that is, in accordance with their respec- 
tive commercial and industrial activit3^ the various forms of co-operative 
societies exivSting in Italy, in a manner which will increase their economic 
and social importance ; and the Lega naztonale was invited to distribute the 
federated societies in branches, according to whether the3^ are concerned with 
a) consumption, h) production and labour, or c) agriculture. Until these 
three distinct national federations should be constituted the commissions 
themselves undertook to assist and guide the three groups of societies, in 
the matter of their business and by advising them as to their technique, ad- 
ministration and book-keeping, each of the commissions agreeing to work, 
in agreement with the league’s directing council, as a central committee 
for its respective federation. It was determined that the commissions 
should devote themselves esiiecialty : a) to giving increasing unity of action 
to the co-operative movement and favouring the fusion of local societies 
in federations and consortia by connecting each with its respective na- 
tional federal group ; b) to defending the rights of co-operative societies and 


(i) See our issue for March 1 <)i 7, pa^e 2h 
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procuring their sanction by strong l^islative measures ; c) to helping the 
efforts of co-operative societies where credit is concerned whether in rela- 
tion to works put up for tender, requisitions of provisions, the cultivation 
of lands, collective farms or the foundation of establishments, works and 
industries, etc. ; d) to organize offices, departments for collective bu5ring, 
and means of production and distribution, with the object of gi\dng to co- 
operative business, which already deals with nearly a thousand million 
liras (i), a single basis, anda financial strength which will allow it to exercise 
a beneficent influence on the Italian markets. 

The resolutions concerned with the development of thrift, co-operation 
and national economy were no less important. They can be divided into 
three groups in accordance with their aims. In the matter of .social legis- 
lation they asked : i) that general insurance against sickness, disablement, 
maternity and the accidents of all kinds of labour should be obligatory ; 

2) that there should be fit laws to regulate labour and labour contracts ; 

3) that trades should be taught with the help of an ample supply of techni- 
cal means ; 4) that there should be labour universities for the higher edu- 
cation of the technical managers and the directors, inspectors and secre- 
taries of industries, businesses and co-operative societies. 

In relation to co-operation directly they avSked further : a) that the le- 
gislation as to co-operative societies should be revised and rendered more 
precise, less ambiguous, and more accordant with the development of co- 
operation in its various branches of consumption, agriculture, ]>roduction. 
labour and building ; b) that the law as to the State’s accounts should be 
revised, particulail^" where the jurisdictory aspect of lenders, auctions and 
private contracts are concerned, so that the execution of public works should 
be directl}^ confided to the labourers' co-operative organizations, controlled by 
the State ; c) that there should be legislation for the constitution of agricul- 
tural domains, colonies and collective farms, for the cession of the lands of 
public administrations to co-oj)erative societies, and for a large ])rovision 
of agricultural credit for all Italy. 

Finally after the war : 1) a broad and courageous ])olicy should l>e fol- 
lowed as regards public works, improvements, mountain basins, hydraulic 
installations, canalization, ports, railways and roads ; 2) national and pro- 
vincial commissions should be formed for the immediate investigation of 
conditions in the various districts of Ital}' and the elaboration of a vast 
programme for the increase of production, etc. 


2. CO-OPBRATIVE SDCIETIKS EEGAEEY CONSTITl'TED ON 31 DECEMBER 1915 
— Annuano siaixshco itahano (Italian Statistical Yearbook), 2ncl Series, Vol. V, 1913. 
Direzione general e della stall e del lavoro, Roma, 1916. 

We borrow from the Italian Statistical Yearbook, recently published 
by the General Direction of Statistics and Labour, the following data as 

(1)1 lira = about q % d, at par 
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to the co-operative societies legally constituted on 31 December 1915, exclud- 
ing those of which the chief aim is to afford credit. On the date named 
there were 8,251 societies in Italy as against 7429 on 30 June 1914. They 
were distributed in categories as follows : 


I. Co-operative consumption 2,312 

IL Co-operative insurance 162 

IIL Co-operative agriculture and oenology 

1) Special agricultural industries and cultures . . 1,058 

2) Viticulture and oenology 132 

3) Silkworm breeding, sericulture, apiculture and 

derivatives 12 

4) 1 )airies and cheesemaking i6q 

IV. C o-operative food- producing industries 

1) Bakeries, mills, paste factories 89 

2) Butcheries and various food-producing industries 50 

130 

V. Co-operative fisheries 122 


4.106 


VI. Co-operative industrial production : 

1) Clothing, textile and derivative industries. . . no 

2) Wood and leatlierwork 155 

3) Mechanical and metallurgical industries .... 177 

4) Chemical and pharmaceutical industries. ... 56 

5) Decorative arts and ornamental products . . 117 

6) Electrical work 82 

7) Polygraphic and derivative industries .... 124 

8) Works for objects of hygiene 38 

9) Building, ceramic and glassblowing industries . 40 

10) Various industries 19 

918 

VII. Co-operative building 704 

VIII. Co-operative labour : 

1) Masons, stonecutters, cementers 939 

2) Journeymen, navvies, quarrymen 734 

3) Drivers, carters 201 

4) Dockworkers, porters 211 

5) Mixed . , . ^ 90 

2,175 

IX. Various co-operation 34^ 


Total . . 8,251 
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The geographical distribution of 
follows : 


Emilia i860 

Lombardy 1484 

Tuscany 851 

Venetia 731 

Piedmont (>50 

Latium 520 

vSicily 432 

Liguria 407 

Apulia 327 


these co-operative societies is as 


Camjiania 298 

Marches 266 

Umbria 131 

Calabria 118 

Abruzzi 79 

Sardinia 57 

Basilicata 37 

Tripoli 2 

ET>1:hTea i 


'i'he co-operative societies of agriculture and oenology numbered 1242 
on 30 June 1914, which number had risen, as has been seen, to 1371 on 31 
Decembr 1915 In these eighteen months there was therefore an increase 
of 129 societies. 


* 


3 THE POSITION OF EOCAE FEDERATIONS OF CATHOIAC RURAI, FUNDS ON 31 
DECEMUER 1915 — Cooperazione Popolare, the organ oi the Catholic rural funds and 
co-operative and mutual societies, Nos 7 and 8, Paniia, 8 April 1917 


In our issue for November 1916 (page 40) we announced that general 
statistics of Catholic rural funds were being drawn up by the Italian Fede- 
ration of Catholic Rural Funds of Bologna. We borrow from the data al- 
ready collected by this federation the following table, which resumes the 
position of local federations of Catholic rural funds adhering to the fede- 
ration on 31 December 1915 : 
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lyocal federations j Members j 


Ania trice 2,360 

Arezzo . . . . . . . , 1,4^0 

Bari ^ 1,170 

Benevento ' 78 

Bcrgaino . 8,973 

Bologna. . . .... 7,54 ^ 

Brescia i,974i 

Cosenza 3. 500 

Fano T ,306 

Faenzei ... 5, ^>77 

Ferrari . . 3,8^1 

Florence . . 4,198 

Forli 3>ii4 

Isola della Scala — 

JaxU 1,580 

Mazzara del Vallo . . . . 2,129 

Milan 2,024 

Mondovi 2,183 

Palermo 5,246 

Parma 3,732 

Pistola 4,280 

Reggio di Calabria 380 

Reggio d’ Emilia 2,420 

Rome 10,155 

I^ovigo , 3,794 

Salerno j S24' 

Turin 10,771 

Tortona 1 400 

Treviso 5,925 

Total • • . I 101,078 


I 


Reserve i 

subscriptions 

Deposits 1 

! 

Loans 

liras 

liras 

liras 

56,53315 

959.348.881 

806,286,52 

12,608.11 

594.191-49 

452.7^5-56 

31 , 799*59 

239,154 88 

i77.c39.94 

46,510.13 

1,01 8,887 93 

831,150-71 

25 I, 376'4 

8,548,136.44 

4.970.451-28 

147,348- '.■> 

3,626,841 02 

1.768,312.44 

106,756.66 

2,602,878 28 

1,687,841,99 

100,897.21' 

4 , ^>7 7.638.40 

3,216,074,04 

6,839.22 

324,562.62 

230,575.45 

123, 795-94 

3.322,70935 

I- 797 . 757-65 

78,689 04 

993 , 655 - 5 <^' 

917 , 5 I(>.I 5 

43,362.08 

1,140,697.67 

*<31.358.25 


49,061.63 88867439 762,809.17 


13,008.19 

804,120 52 

552,323-59 

69,648.90 

498,973-74 

587,442.75 

49,049.40 

1,687,650.03 

469,283.01 

29,842.23 

1,158,113.38 

912,291.17 

226,792.3-, 

3,256,247.45 

3,857,601.37 

186,327.80 

3,281,679.27 

2,918,127.95 

85.704-43 

1,644,153.86 

1,887,125.09 

7.913-401 

08,154.83 

94,620.56 

95,086.40 

2,804,015.68 

1,631,667.61 

301,834.47 

2,714,688.48 

2,31 1,840.18 

104,603 qS' 

1,676,166.70 

1,534.698.27 

217,01 1.80 

316,103,12 

193 » 3 <^o.i 5 

385.303.41 

11,405,519.59 

8,242,261.64 

JO,I 2 I 27 

208,193.96 

211.868.20 

125.409.66 

2 ^ 77 , 173-20 

2,347,121.60 


2,95^»334-94 65,458,420.77 46,201,452.29 


To-day there are about 2,000 Catholic rural funds in Italy, as ajipears 
from the list which this federation jiublished in iqi6. Out of this number 
more than 1,000 are affiliated to the provincial federations already 
mentioned. The latter have also become more numerous, the diocesan 
federations of Asti, Udine, Senigallia etc. having been constituted 
recently. 
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4 , Tim DEVELOPMENT OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN THE ABRUZZI. 

— . La Cooperazionc itahana, No. 1238, Milan, 6 April 1917. 

We borrow from a report, presented to the last Congress of the Agricul- 
tural lyabourers of the Abruzzi by a member of the council of the National 
League of Co-operative Societies, the following data as to the position of 
the co-operative movement in the Abruzzi at the end of 1916. At this date 
there were altogether in this district 113 co-operative societies, distributed 
as follows : 13 for consumption and agriculture ; 6 for labour ; 6 for credit, 
including rural funds ; 7 co-operative agricultural consortia ; 52 societies for 
the mutual insurance of live stock. They included 18,000 members, had a ca- 
pital of 735,000 liras and a turnover of about 10,000,000 liras, neither of the 
latter figures covering the societies for the mutual insurance of live stock. So 
much as to the co-operative movement in general. As regards agricultural 
co-operation in particular it is represented by agricultural co-operative 
.societies, co-oj)erative credit societies and rural funds, agricultural con- 
sortia, and mutual live stock insurance societies. 

The agricultural co-o])erative societies consist of agriculturists and small 
landowners and aim principally^ at buydng articles useful to agriculture and 
selling them to their members. 

The co-operative credit societies aiid rural funds have a similar 
membership and su])ply their members with the sums needed for the cul- 
tivation of their lands. Some of them also practise the collective buying 
of implements, seeds, manures, fertilizers, and distribute them among their 
members at cost price. 

'J'he co-operativ^e agricultural consortia are open to all i)ersons who are 
at the head of a farm and buy or sell articles useful to agriculture. 

The societies for the mutual insurance of live stock propose to indemnity 
their members for losses resultant on injuries suffered by their insured ani- 
mals. 

All these societies tend moreover to improve the agricultural industry 
and raise the moral and intellectual level of their members. 

The co-operative credit societies and the rural funds have had the lar- 
gest development, having 10,300 members, 35,000 liras in capital shares and 
a turnover of about 9,500,000 liras! Next to them come the co-operative 
agricultural consortia which have 2,200 members, 82,000 liras in capital 
shares and a turnover of 230,000 liras ; while the cooperative agricultural 
societies have 1,500 members, 20,000 liras of capital and a turnover of 
125,000 liras ; and the mutual live stock societies about 2,000 members. 


5 THE ‘‘FEDERAZIONE ITALIANA DEI CONvSORZI AGRARI” IN 1916 -^Vltaha 
Rurah, organ of this federation, 25th year, No 355, Piacenza, 10 March 1917. 

The report of the administrative council of this Italian Federation of 
Agricultural Consortia of Piacenza shows that in 1916 sales brought in 
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27,156,957.37 liras as against 19,240,443.16 liras in the preceding year. We 
should notice that 89,000 quintals (i) of sulphate of copper and about 20,000 
quintals of Caffaro paste were provided. Equally important were the im- 
portation, for the provisioning of the co-operative factories of superphos* 
phases in Piacenza, Cremona, Novara, vSecugnago (Lodi), Bagnolo Mella 
(Brescia) and Cerea (Verona), of 43,295 tons of phosforites and 200,000 
quintals of British coal, and the importations for the threshing of grain, 
the compression of forage and ploughing. Agricultural macliiner}’’ accounts 
for 2,913,725 liras of the sum arising from sales, that is for 100,000 liras more 
than in 1915. 

We pass over in silence much initiative on the part of the federation 
for the imjirovement of agriculture in the country ; but note that on 31 
December 1916 the federation's capital was 198,075 liras — made up of 
7,923 shares of 25 liras each, subscribed by 1,336 members, and of a reserve 
of 187,990 liras. 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 

6 IN OFFlCIiOF rX.SPECTION AND AID FOR THE AiiRICrETTM^AECO-OPKRATLVK 
SOCIETIES AT BOlyOGNX — La Coitpiuizumt {taliana,No 1 247, Milan, 8 June i or 7 

In response to the votes of the Congess of Italian Co-oj)crative Scx'ie- 
ties on 17-18 December 1910 the Istituto Nazionale di Crediio per la Coopera- 
zione at Rome founded and inaugurated at Boiogiia, on the 3rd of last June, 
an office for the ins])ection and aid of agricultural co-operative societies. 
This office ])ro])oses to su])})ort all forms of agricultural co-operation and 
ill ])articular collective jarms. '' Assistance will take the form of visits to the 
farms and businesses and advice as to tcH.'hnical management and the most 
advantageous reforms. A study of the common action and initiative propei 
to the various co-o])erative societies mil also be made, a system of exchang- 
ing visits being elaborated ; reciprocal knowledge will l)e encouraged ; 
the influence of the best exanifdes disseminated ; knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the agricultural co-operation of the smalle.st farmers wall be cul- 
tivated ; by-laws, rules, monographs, etc., will be collecteii and distributed ; 
and a jieriodical will be founded in the interests of the agricultural societies 
to convey to the right quarter the resolutions and desires and a knowledge of 
the most urgent needs of the national agricultural co-ojierative movement 


7 THE FORMATION OF THE** FEDERAZIONE NAZI ON AEEDKIyEK I'NIONI AORI- 
COIyFi — Azponi’ S<tnale, No, ti, Faetiza, i to 1 5 May, 

On the 25th of last April there was formed at Milan this National Fe- 
deration of Agricultural Unions, otherwise of the Catholic organizations for 
the purchase 01 articles useful to agriculture. It has the form of a limited lia- 
bility stock company and a capital of 500,000 liras, and aims at promoting 
and ])rotecting the economic and moral interests of institutions existing 


(1) I quintal 220 Ihs 
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principally for the practice of agriculture. To reach this aim the new fe- 
deration proposes : d) to assist and represent agricultural federations, rural 
unions and their adherent agricultural associations, protecting their gene- 
ral interests and promoting their greatest ]>ossible progress by demanding 
such measures of a public order as are most accordant with the importance of 
their function and the utility of their development ; 6) to promote the forma- 
tion of new agricultural unions, federations and associations ; c) to contribute 
to increasing as much as possible the co-operative purchase of primary 
materials, co-operative cultivation, and co-operative marketing, abroad 
and at home, of products of the soil ; d) to buy and sell and, if required, to 
produce, in the interests of adherent associations, manures, seeds, ma- 
chinery and all that can be useful to agriculture ; e) to contribute to procur- 
ing funds for adherent institutions ; /) to act, in general, towards the agri- 
cultural associations as a centre for information, technical and legal ad- 
vice and commercial and financial assistance, in the interests of agriculture, 
agriculturists and the country. 

♦ ♦ 

8 . A meeting of AGRICUETURAE CO OrB:RATI\'lv SOCn-'TIF^S \r B0E0(;NA — 
liollcttmo dfiVVfficw del Lavoro, No 13, Rome, 3 Julj 1017 

A meeting of agricultural co-operative associations at Bologna on the 
3rd of last June })assed two notew^orthy orders of the day in favour of com- 
pulsory insurance against the accidents of agricultural labour, and of agri- 
cultural co-operation and modern social legislation. The latter ran as 
follows : “ The agricultural co-operators, met together at Bologna, ask * 
1st that the consortia of co-operative laboui societies, formed under the law 
of 1909, be allowed to have ceded to them lands which they wJll either cede 
in their turn to their members or themselves farm ; 2nd that faimcrs or their 
associations be preferred as lessees, on long leases or otherwise, of lands be- 
longing to public institutions, religious or other ; 3rd that the programme laid 
down by the Minister Raineri in his speech at Treviso, as to improvements, 
the commission for equitable letting contracts, accidents affecting harvests 
and defective harvests, become law as soon as passible ; 4th that credit 
be provided for improvements, as well as the credit necessary for the even- 
tual purchase of lands which have been improved or have in some way been 
resers^ed for their farmers, the acquisition of land by landless agriculturists 
being thus facilitated ; and 5th that all public works, and reforms and other 
measures extending the cultivated area, intensif3dng agriculture and increas- 
ing production, be realized as soon as possible, the masses of the labouring 
population being thus profitably attached to the soil 'I 


9. the position of the PROVINCI AE federations of the CATHOETC RtJRAE 

FUNDS of BOEOGNA, FEORENCE AND FISTOIA — Cooperazione popolate, Nos. 
12, 13, 14. Parma, June and July 1917 

The position of the Federazione delle Casse Rurali e Popolari of the pro- 
vince of Bologna, one of the most important Catholic federations in Italy, 
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on 31 December 1916, is resumed by the following figures : Number of 
federated funds 89 ; number of members 7,628 ; capital in shares 116,421 
liras ; deposits 4,927,340 liras ; interest paid, interest not due and various 
liabilities 33,333 liras ; loans 1,531,602 liras ; deposits in institutions of cre- 
dit 2,239,453 liras ; State and various securities 1,112,571 liras ; cash 119,906 
liras ; merchandise and various assets 141,449 liras ; year's income in 1916 
195,511 lirav^ ; expenditure in that year 117,622 liras. 

The position of the federation of Florence in iqi6 was as follows: 
number of federated rural funds 29, number of members 4181, bills in hand 
798,716 liras, loans (i fund) 2,350 liras ; deposits in specie in various insti- 
tutions 568,470 liras ; real estate (4 funds) 32,04^ liras ; securities 85,527 
liras ; furniture and costs of establishment 5,796 liras ; bills and credit pend- 
ing (2 funds) 4,775 liras ; other assets (6 funds) 2,074 liras ; ca])ital — mem- 
bers’ shares 6,399 liras, reserve fund 35,438 liras ; liability deposits 1,527,216 
liras ; current liabilHy accounts in various establishments (6 funds) 31,275 
liras ; bills (liability — 3 funds) 8,500 liras ; other liabilities 5,752 liras ; 
net piofits (24 funds) 6,913 liras ; deficit (5 fmids) 594 liras. 

Finally the })ositioii of the federation of Pistoia at the end of 1916 gives 
the following figuies : number of federated funds 40 ; number of members 
4,407 ; turnover 16,092,860 liras ; total loans to members 5,614,595 liras ; 
deposits on 31 December 1915 - 1,644,153 liras; on 30 April 1916 — 

1,899,185 litas ; on 31 Deceml)er 1916 — 2,407,101 liras ; and on 30 April 
1917 -- 2,751,652 liras (i). 

This federation also re])resents and administers the federation of the 
mutual societies for insuring live stock of Pistoia, which includes 25 mutual 
societies and had in 1916 an average insured capital of more than one and a 
half million liras. 


♦ 

♦ jj* 


10 FORMATION OF NEW SOClFvTlES. — (nornalo di Aii,ncaltma uilla Domtnica, 
No It l*idcetu.ci, S April i<}i7 U As^rictdluni io\uina, No to Florence, 31 May ipi/. 

Recently there was formed at Florence the Associazionc couperativa fra 
i proprietari e iiicnii di bosc/n (Co-operative Association among Owners and 
Usufructories of Woods). It consists of owners of woods and those enjoying 
rights of common in them and aims at the sale in common of the ])roducts of 
forestr>\ It pro])Oses to open stores where these products may be marketed, 
to make to members or procure for them advances on the products offered 
for sale, to instal nurseries for building up woods anew, and to found an office 

(1) On the 27IU of last June there was legally constituted at Rome the Fcdi nniont V lalc 
delle Casse rurah ed operate (Ollicial Federation of Rural and Workmen’s Funds) , a limited lia- 
bility co-operative society with unlimited capital. It proi)Oses to act as a central society which 
will watch over, protect and help, financially and otherwise, its sh<irehoMer societies ; and also 
to encourage the formation of new popular societies for credit and co-operation , and to develop, 
by means of its shareholder societies, the exercise ot agricultural credit. 
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which will give technical ad\dce as to plantations and value the products, 
and also an office which will give legal advice as to the application of forest 
laws and rules. 

Further the propaganda of the agricultural committee of Casalmaggiore 
has led to the foundation in the low district of Cremona of some consortia 
of agriculturists which will conduct in common, by exclusively mechanical 
methods, corn harv^esting and ploughing. Six consortia have been legally 
constituted. Their sphere of action comprises altogether a cultivated area of 
more than 15,000 Cremonese perches (i). 

These associations preceded to buy various petrol engines, and the agri- 
cultural committee voted a notable financial contribution to the consortia, 
and has already done what is necessary to unite them for pur^ioses of thresh- 
ing, in order to obtain the government aid fixed by a recent decree. 

Finally a new co-o])erative dairy has been installed at Casalbuttano 
in the province of Cremona. It owes its formation to the Federazione delle 
latierie cooperative (Federation of Co-operatice Dairies) of this province, 
acting in agreement with the TJnione nazionale dclle latierie sodali (Nation- 
al Union of Social Dafries). 


SWITZFRIvAND. 

THP; CO-OPERATI\T^, CORNMIDD AT DKMAN. - InU) national LooptraUve Hullehn, 
official organ ot the International Co-operati\e Alliance, 10 th year, No Jyondon, June 

1917. 

The co-operative societies in Western Switzerland have recently acquir- 
ed possession of a cornmill at Ueman, this being the second such enterprise 
to be controlled by co-operators. 

The initiative in regaid to the ]nirchase of the mill was taken by the 
co-operative societie at Vevey and Uausanne. The mill was put up for 
sale at a public auction and purchased by die societies for a .sum of 73,050 
francs, this bid exceeding that of a private mill-owner by 50 francs. In 
comparison with the real value of the mill the price paid must be considered 
to be yery small. The premises are of much more modest, dimensions than 
those of the cornmill at Zurich but are fitted with modern equipment.’ Only 
a year ago the mill was ofiered for sale at 170,000 francs. It is situated on 
the banks of Lake Geneva, at a few minutes' walk from the village of Ri- 
vaz. It has its own quay, to which in normal times all its corn supplies 
can be sent directly, by water from Geneva. 

The weekly production of the mill is at present from 500 to 600 sacks 
of flour, but in normal times when a few new machines have been added, it 
can be brought up to about 900 sacks a week. This would enable the mill 
to sujjply the needs of a large number of societies in the west of Switzer- 
iTmd.All necessary preparations are now being made to allow the mill to 
begin to work as soon as possible. 


(i) I Crenione,se perch — 966 451 .sq yds 
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UNITED STATES 


THE CALIFORNIA PEACH GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION IN i<)if)-ioi7. — Fioin Cahforma 
Frutt New^, Vol. 55, No 1511, San Francisco, 2-? June 1017 

The business of this important organization brought excellent results 
in the year which ended on 31 May 1917. The association was able to pay 
to peach growers an average price of about 6 cents a pound for the fruit they 
delivered, individual prices varying with size and quality. In addition a 
dividend of 7 per cent, was paid to shareholders. 

The association’s balance-sheet shows that on 31 May 1917 assets 
amounted to $ 1,381,676.74. They included fixed assets representing 
$ 149,533.66 (land, buildings, plant and office equipment), balances in banks 
amounting to $ 299,405.44, peaches in stock representing $ 231,793,23, 
and packing material representing $ 25,093.92. Total current liabilities 
amounted to $421,992.94; and comprised $334,612.77 due to growers in 
final settlement, $ 112,518.80 being the balance of cent paid for each 
peach delivered, and total issued stock amounting to $ 847,165. The 
authorized stock amounts to $ 1,000,000. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


ITALY. 

THE TUSCAN FEDERATION FOR THE MUTUAL INSURANCE 
OF LI\^E STOCK AND ITS FIRST RESULTS. 

SOITRCK 

Paci (C ) L^a I’e leiazione Tosc.iiia delle Mutue Bestiame [1 he Tuscan Fedcudion of Mutnal 
Liil stock so(teite'i). Report of ist year of business (i July ioi6 to 30 June 
Ufticio Toscano della Mutuality Aj^rana lloicm^, 191“ 


§ I Aims and regui^ation of the Fp:r>KRATioN. 

On 16 June 1916 this federation, the Federazione 7 uscana delle Mutue 
Bestiame, was constituted on the initiative of the IJ^cio Toscano della Mu- 
iualitd Agrana, or Tuscan Office of Ai^ricultural Mutuality, with a reinsured 
capital of 65^,065 liras. 

The aim^ of this new institution, which has happily survived its first 
year of bu«ii ess, are : i) the union in a single body of local mutual live stock 
societies, wfithont distinction of faith or politics ; 2) the promotion, by ad- 
vice and help, of the constitution of new societies for the mutual insurance of 
live stock and the perfection of their technique and administration ; 3) 
the stimulation, standardization and co-ordination of the work of local mu- 
tual societies in improving zootechnical production and providing prophy- 
lactics ; 4) the defence of the mutual federated societies against unjust 
fiscal taxation ; 5) their partial indemnification for losses due to mortality 
among live stock. 

It must be remembered that in Italy the federative movement in the 
field of the mutual insurance of live stock is still in its initial stage; and 
exemplified only iu the Federazione Provtnciale delle Mutue Besttame di Mi- 
lano (Provincial Federation of Mutual Live Stock Societies of Milan) which 
arose in 1906 owing to the initiative -'T the Uificio Agrario della Societd 
Vmanitaria (Agricultural Office of the Humanitarian Societ>), and which in 
1912 included sixteen federated mutual societes and had a reinsured capital 
of 170,400 liras. 

To the Provincial Federation of Milan, which was dissolved in 1914 for 
reasons independent of its perfect organization, belongs the credit of 
having first in Italy faced and solved the diSiciilt problem of the reinsur- 
ance of live stock, and of having left a large heritage of data and expe- 
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rience which are of the highest value to students of this important branch 
of agricultural mutuality. 

An example of simple federative grouping which has no provision for 
reinsurance or for compensation for risks, is aflEorded by the Federazione 
Pfovinciale delle Mutue Bestiame of Aquila. founded a few years ago. 

Subsequently at the beginning of the war there were constituted at 
Genoa, oy the efforts of the office of Agricultural Mutuality, the Federazione 
Regionale Figure (Regional Federation of Liguria), and at Alexandria, 
on the kindly initiative of the provincial administration, the Isiituto Pro- 
vinciale Autonomo di Riassicuruziime del Bestiame (Autonomous Provincial 
Institute for the Reinsurance of Live vStock). 

The Tu‘=^can Federation, already mentioned is thus the sole institution 
of its kind in Italy, and, as has been said, it ha. recently completed its first 
year of business. 

In this district there are forty-three mutual live stock societies, of 
which nineteen charge fixed annual premiums and have regular admi- 
nistrati(vns. The others work on the principle of share-quotas and have 
more or less rudimentary administrations, 

The technical and administrative organization of the federation with 
which we are concerned is based on the reinsurance of a portion of the risks 
of single mutual societies, they being enabled to reinsure a quarter or a 
half of their total risks. lu the former case a society pays to the federal 
fund 25 per cent, of its annuril premiums and the federation intervenes when 
each casualty occurs, paying an indemnification quota equal to 25 per cent, 
of the loss for which the mutual society becomes liable ; in the secoid cose 
a society pays to the federal fund 45 per cent of its annual premiums and 
the federation inter\^enes to pay 50 per cent, of each loss incurred 

However the various societies, even if they are severally active in al- 
most identical surrounding conditions, are subject to different ri.sks accord- 
ing to the greater or less attention which is paid to hygiene, the prevalence 
or otherwise of milch-cows among insured animals, the greater or less 
watchfulness of administrators, etc. ; and therefore some ar^^ a greater 
source of expense to the federal fund than oHiers. 

At present, in order at least partly to eliminate this unequality which 
might be an eventual .source of discontent among the bcvst organized so- 
cieties and those which worked most regularly, there is an annual distribu- 
tion of profits which have eventuated among those societies which are out 
of pocket through their dealings with the federation. Thus while at the 
end of every financial year halt the profits go to the reserve fund, the other 
half are restored, according to a determined scale, to the societies which have 
paid more than they have received. 

The amount of the profitr accruing to each society is deducted from the 
premiums due in the next year, so that the federated .society pays for rein- 
surance in that year only the difference between such amount and the nor* 
mal reinsurance premium. 

The federated societies preserve their autonomy, being merely* obliged 
to allow the inspection of their technique and administration. 
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§ 2 . The resxtets of the first year. 


The federation became active on i July 1916 when it included seven 
of the ten mutual societies now federated The following table shows its 
relations with each of its federated mutual societies on 30 june 1917 : 


. Headquarters 

of the Mutual Society 

Number 

of 

heads 
of stock 
insured 

Capital 

insured 

Percen- 

tage 

re- 

insured 

Capital 

reinsured 

Federal 

quota 

Number 

of 

casual- 

ties 

1 

Indem- 

nities 

paid 

Alta Staggia ... 

422 

286,000 

50% 

143,000 

723.27 

3 

591.90 

Ambra ... 

280 

224,475 

25% 

50,118 

794 42 

8 

382.28 

Canonica Cerrc to 

327 

286,000 

25% 

59,000 

— 

— 

— 

Modigliana . . 

T 24 

108,000 

25% 

27,000 

1 56 68 

-- 

— - 

Poggibonsi 

223 

237,300 

25% 

59,323 

180.50 

I 

64.12 

Porcnri 

1 12 

76,000 

25% 

19,000 

42493 

10 

412 48 

Prato 

400 

2t)0,000 

50% 

1^0,000 

1,203 

5 

838 00 

St Quiiico d’Orcia . . 

570 

343,000 

25% 

85.750 

384-58 

1 

65 00 

Tizzana. . . 

194 

77,000 

50% 

38,500 

441 (>3 

6 

441 09 

Valtnano 

98 

80,740 

I 50% 

. . 

40.370 

225 00 

4 

355-88 

Total . 

2,850 

1.928,515 


658,063 

4.584 62 

3 « 

3 , 1.50 65 


From these data it appears that from i J uly 1916 to 30 June 1917 indem- 
nities were paid in aU for 38 casualties and amounted to 3,150.65 liras. 
The diherence between the reinsurance premiums paid by single societies 
and the indemnities paid to them was 1383.97 liras. 

As regards its finances the federation could not have attained to better 
results in its first year The following table shows the amount of loss 
incurred oil every 100 liras of insured value by each federated mutual society. 


j 

Name of Mutual Soaety 

Insured 

Capital 

Number 

of 

Casualties 

Total 

I/ObS 

insured 

Percentage 
* of 

mortality 

Alta Staggia 

286,000 

3 

1,182 80 

041% 

Ambra . . . 

224.475 

8 i 

1,529.12 

0.46% 

Modigliana . 

286,000 

— 

— 


Poggibonsi . 

287,300 

I 

256.48 

0.20 % 

Porcaii . . . . . 

76,000 

10 

1,649 52 

2 17% 

Prato . . .... 

260,000 

5 

1,676 00 

0.72% 

St. Quirico d’Orcia 

643,000 

I 

220.00 

0.06% 

Tizzana ’ 

77,000 

6 

882.18 

1 . 14 % 

Valtriano 

80,740 

4 

711.76 

086% 
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This table shows that the mutual society of Modigliana, the reinsurance 
of which was effected only on i May 1917, has not yet suffered any loss; 
the societies of St. Quirico d*Orcia and Poggibonsi have suffered a minimum 
loss ; those of Ambra, Alta Staggia and Prato one which is below the aver- 
age ; those of Tizzana and Porcara have kept almost entirely within the an- 
ticipated limits of mortality ; and that of Valtriano, while losing only 
0.86 per cent., has received 130.88 liras in addition to the amount of its 
premium. 

The profits attained by the federation therefore depended on the excep- 
tionally favourable conditions of the year, owing to which Oxie of the federated 
societies (Modigliano) suffered, as has been seen, no casualty in two months; 
seven kept more or less below the anticipated level of mortality ; while 
one (Valtriano), although it did not reach the rate of mortality estimated for 
it, namely i per cent., received an indemnity greater than its reinsurance pre- 
mium. The reason for these facts should be sought in the excessively low 
estimate of the insured capital, single animals having been ^"alued, when in- 
sured, at much less than their actual value, so that when the losses which 
occurred were estimated each animal w^as found to have a far higher value. 

As regards the more or less suitability of the reiiivSurance to the needs it 
is intended to suppl}^ this — as the director of the federation in question ob- 
serves in his report - cannot be gauged by the results of only one or two years, 
for there is no equal and constant average mortality for the live vStock in one 
place • in a given 3^ear mortality may reach incredible proportions, such as 
would compromise the ver> existence of small mutiuil vSocieties. From sta- 
tistics of the mutual societies at work in Tuscany the following data are 
taken : the society of Prato in its fiist year ef activity had a mortality of 
2.42 per cent., in its second year 3.20 per cent., in its third 0.72 per cent. ; 
the society of Tiz/.ana in its first year had a mortality of obout 2 per cent., 
in its second t.6o per cent, in its third 1.14 per cent. ; the society of Porcari 
one of 4.80 per cent in the first and 2 I7])er cent, in the second year ; that of 
Ambra an average of 0 90 per cent in its first five years, 1.20 per cent, 
in its sixth, 0.46 per cent, in its seventh >ear, etc. 

The federation with which we are concerned wished as far as possible 
to maintain an equilibrium among the burdens of various wieties, and par- 
tially to compensate those which, owing to their excellent organization or 
low mortality, could contribute most largely to the foimation of a federal 
reserve. Therefore article 25 provides that that half of the profits, which at 
the end of every year is not destined for the reserve fund, must go to dimi- 
nish the contributions of the mutual federated societies in the next year, 
in the measure of the difference between the premiums paid and the indemni- 
ties received by each mutual society. On the basis of this article, which 
tends to render reinsurance less burdensome, the entire net profits, which in 
this first year amounted to 1141.49 liras were divided into two equal parts, of 
which the one — name!}’' 570.75 liras — Was appropriated to the reserve, 
while the other — 570.75 liras — was distributed, in the form of deductions 
from the reinsurance premiums due in the second year, among societies which 
on 30 June had paid the federation more than they had received from it. 
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The following table shows the difference in the case of each mutual 
society between the reinsurpnce premium and the indemnities received, 
the reimbursement quota being calculated as 6o ])er cent ot this difference * 


Name of Mutual 8acict\ 

1 Premiums 

ludemnities 

Differcuce 

tiuota 

paid 

recdved 

j received 

1 paid 

reimbursed 

Alta blag^ui 

72327 

591,90 



131-77 

78 82 

Ambra 

794-42 

282,28 1 

•— 1 

ii8 84 

71 30 

Modighana 

156 68 

— 

•— 

— 

— • 

Poggiboi SI 

180 50 

64,12 

— 

11638 

34 90 

PofCari . . 

424 93 

412,38 

— 

12 55 

7 S2 

Prato 

1,203 61 

838,00 

— 

365 38 


Tizzaiia 

4-11 <>3 

441,09 

— 

054 


Valtriano 

225 00 

355,88 

130 88 

— 

- 

St Quinco d’Orcia . 

384 5 « 

65,00 

i 

264,78 

158 80 


4,53462 

3,15075 

— 

— 

570 75 


In the cases of the mutual societies of Ambra and St Quinco d'Orcia, 
it should be noted further that the difference as calculated in the third column 
is not the arithmentical difference between premiums paid and indemnities 
received, since these two socielies paid the reinsurance piemium the one to 
cover the period up to 28 February 1918, the other to cover that up to 30 Sep- 
tember 1917 ; and naturally in distirhuting premiums only the premiums 
due up to 30 June 1917 were taken into account 

I^nally the federation devoted much of its activity to helping, e.'^pecially 
in the matter of book-keeping, the adherent mutual societies ; and to propa- 
ganda in favour of the economical feeding of live stock, the more exten^^ive 
cultivation of forage crops, and more intensive stock farming. In recogni- 
tion of the federation's beneficent work the Ministry of Agriculture granted 
it a subsidy of 1500 liras, and this with half the year's profits 570»75 
liras — amounted to 2,070.75 liras, which sum constituted the federal reserve 
on 30 June 1917. 



MISCEI/IvANEOUS information reeating 
TO INSURANCE AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


ITALY. 

I. THE l)EVEI,OPMENT OF THE “ MUTUA AGK ARIA GRANBINE ” (i) OF BOLOGNA. 

Bollettino delVAssoctazione Agrarta Farmense, No. 17, Famui, 28 April 1917. 

We have already stated, in speaking of the agricultural employers' so- 
cieties in Italy (2), that their task is not confined to opjK)sing resistance in 
various forms to the associations of labourers on the land, but that they also 
occuj>y themselves with organizing within themselves, in the interests of 
their members, various autonomous departments having economic and 
technical objects. One of these is the Mutua Agraria Gr undine vfhlch has its 
offices at Bologna and was formed in 1911 by the Federazione Inter provin- 
dale Agraria. This mutaal society has adopted an insurance premium com- 
posed of two quotas, the one fixed, and the other variable but limited and 
levierl only when the fixed premium is insufficient. The society’s develop- 
ment appears in the following table. 

Development of the Mutua Agraria Grandine of Bologna. 



Year 

Insured Capital 

1 

Premiums j 

1 

Indemnities 

paid 



liras 

1 

liras 

liras 

1911 . 

, . 

. 717,120! 

[ 1 

33 , 534 -y" 

J 8 , 475-25 

1912 , 


. 1 2,928,710 

133,111.09 

136,056.94 

1913 


• • * • i 575 , 780 

208,838.06 

368,594.62 

1914 • 


• • ' 9 , 734 ,l 5 o| 

57 I, 841 - 23 ' 

601,880.10 

1915 . . 


• • ' I 2 . 3 <> 4 , 03 o 

()i 8 , 3 .)o. 73 ' 

.152,001.07 

IQI6 . . . . 


i,. 4 o<;.HOO 

7 76.6 76. oi 

560.586.12 


Thus in six years the society has paid indemnities amounting to 
2,146,594.10 liias. It reinsures the greater part of its risks with the Excess 
Insurance Company of London. 

* ♦ 

2. THK“ SOCIETA ITAI 4 ANA DI MUTUO SOCCORSO CONTRO I BANNI DKIvI^A 
GRANDINE” (5) IN 1916. — Balance sheet for 1916 IVIilan. The society’s printii^g- 
press, 1917. 

This is? one of the oldest societies in Italy insuring against losses occa- 
sioned by hail, for it was founded at Milan in 1857. We take the follow- 


(1) Mutual Agricultural Hail Society. 

(2) See our issue for April 1914, page 28. 

(3) Italian Society for Mutual Help against l,osses by Hail. 
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ing facts as to its last year of businecs from the report of its council of 
administration 

1916 gave the maximum figure for risks insured by the society: in round 
figures 100,800,000 liras with a membership of 17,731. The membership had 
increased by 1071 since the preceding year and the risks by about three and 
a half million liras. It was a year of violent hail. Out of 221 days of risk 
there were 99 on which the harvests of members were attacked (there were 
quite 75 days of hail in the summer), so that on 31 July actual losses of two 
and half million had already t>een recorded. The autumn was more propi- 
tious, bringing only 24 days of hai 1 . Thus the summer which represents three 
quarters of the risks, represents a loss ; but the autumn a gain. The year's 
balance-sheet shows a loss of 127,529.86 liras and an actual deficit, including 
premiums, indemnities and costs, of 268,292.68 liras ; so that when losses 
had been paid, amounting to 3,786,973.08 liras, these together with costs of 
administration absorbed in addition to the recovered premiums income on 
capital to the extent 140,762.82 liras, and 127,529.86 liras which the council 
of administration took from the reserve fund The deficit of 127,529.86 
liras represents the difference between the tariff of 4.67 per cent, which would 
have been necessary to balance receipts and expendituie, and thr t of 4 54 per 
cent, which members actually paid 


* 

♦ ♦ 

3 THE ORGANIZATION OF THE “TERRA ITALICA A MUTUAL SOCIETY FOR 
{INSURING AGAINST THE ACCIDENTS OF AGRICULTURAI, LABOUR — The 
soattv’s by-law«i, Rome, 1917 

In our issue for last March we announced the recent formation of a new 
mutual society for insuring against the accidents of agricultural labour (i) 
calling itself Terra Italica and being an outcome of the initiative of the wood- 
cutters' syndicate. The new society has secured the adhesion of most of 
the member, of this syndicate and of many farms in the various districts of 
Italy. As appears from its by-laws its headquarters*are at Rome and its 
action extends over all the agricultural industries which its members prac- 
tise in the kingdom. It jiroposes to pay to labourers employed on its mem- 
bers' farms, in case of the accidents contemplated by th,e law of 31 January 
1904, No. 51, the indemnities fixed by a regulation made ad hoc. A state- 
ment must be made in the case of every farm to be insured : i) as to the 
extent of land to be sown, planted with vines and planted with olive trees, 
that of the arable land lying bare, that of vineyards and special crops, that 
of underwood, and of woods of foiest trees, edible chestnuts and pines, and 
that of uncultivated land and pastureland ; 2) as to the families of labourers 
dependent on the farm with detailed lists of their members ; 3) as to the 
numbers of labourers normally employed during the year and in the various 
seasons on agricultural labour. 


(i) For mutual ^cietieb insuring 111 Italy against the Occidents of agriculture see our issue 
for Janmiry 1917, 4? 
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On admission a member must pay a fee of ten centimes for every hec- 
tare (i) of cultivated and five centimes for every hectare of uncultivated 
land. He must also pay annually fifty centimes on every hectare of land 
to be sown, seventy centimes on every hectare planted with vines or special 
crops, and three centimes on every hectare of uncultivated* and pasture- 
land. The annual insurance premium will be paid quarterly and in ad- 
vance. The status of membership is completely acquired at midday v>n the 
day following that on which the admission fee and insurance premium are 
paid. 

The members incur an obligation to remain in the society for five years. 
The society has the right to cause inspections in order to ascertain that 1 here 
is sufficient provision for the safety of labourers. Every year in April mem- 
bers must inform the society of changes which may have occurred in their 
farms, in respect of area, crops or other particulars affecting iu any way the 
estimate of wages. A provision should be noted which dIIows llie council 
of administration, if at the end or even during the course of a business year 
it considers it necessary to increase its available funds in order to have the 
means of paying indemnities for accidents which have occurred, to invite 
members to pay a supplementary quota. Thus premi urns are always exacted 
from mciiibers and paid by them only provisionally 

A member must pay sums demanded of him on any pretext within ten 
days of his reception of the request. The sums due may be augmeated by 
fines at the rate of lo per cent, of their total amount if payment is deferred 
more than ten days beyond the date fixed for it. The member concerned 
is responsible for accidents occurring during this interval of ten days. A 
member may be expelled for declarations of fact made in bad faith, if 
modifications introduced into his farm have transformed or aggravated risks, 
if he be declared to have failed, etc. He is thus excluded from all right to 
savings, the admission fee and the reserve funds. Finally if a farm be sold 
or given away the member concerned must advise the society within fifteen 
days and transfer to the grantee or purchaser the obligation to continue his 
insurance for the current year. He and his assigns are collectively responsible 
for the payment of the premiums for the current year. 

* 

A Tm PROVINCIAIy FEDERATION FOR THE REINSURANCE OF THE MUTUAI, 
ETVE STOCK SOCIETIES OF THE PROVINCE OF PORTO MAURIZIO - - La Mu- 
iuahtd Agrana, No 17, Rome, 20 Jimt 1017 

This new federation has according to its by-laws the following objects : 
a) the encouragement of the formation of local mutual vsocietics, and of the 
adhesion to the federation of those already formed or in course of fonna- 
tion ; b) the direct or indiiect assistance of federated mutual societies and 
the inspection of their administration and books ; c) the organization of an 
active propaganda in favour of preventive measures intended to combat 


(I ) I hectare - 2.47 acres 
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the infections diseases of live stock, and the facilitation of the organization 
of a collective veterinary service and of the common purchase of medicines 
and disinfectants ; i) the stimulation, standardization and facilitation of 
the work of local mutual societies in improving zootechnical production^ 
improving pasturage and local roads, establishing a stricter system of fores-^ 
stry, and inducing the societies to negotiate for agricultural credit, etc. ; 
e) the preparation of statistics, reports and all that can serve better to direct 
the work of insuring live st'^ck ; f) the partial indemnification of the mutual 
federated societies for losses which may occur in any year owing to an exces- 
sive mortality among live stock due either to natural causes or to accidents. 

The federation will moreover take on its own initiative ^'uch action as 
it judges to to be in its own interest and that of its members in the matter 
of elaborating by-laws and rules and uniform systems of book-keeping. 
Adherent mutual societies will pay an entrance fee of ten francs for every 
hundred, or fraction of a hundred members, ^nd will have the right of avail- 
ing themselves of the federation's legal services, consulting it, and benefit- 
ing by its technical and administrative inspections 

The federation reserve^ the right to inspect at any time the books of 
federated mutual societies, to make ins])ections and visits on the spot when 
live stock are being valued and when sicknesses and accidents occur. The 
mutual societies may not oppose this right. 

The by-laws of mutual societies desiring to be federated must contain 
the following princijiles; a) a strictly local sphere of action ; b) the indi- 
vidual iiivSurance of animal*? ; c) insurance according to value ; d) the con- 
tribution of the insured to insurance at the rate of 20 per cent ; e) the 
premium fixed at no less thaiii 20 per cent of the value of the insured stock. 

The federation undertakes to pay to a local mutual society two thirds 
of the indemnities annuo 11 3" due for exceptiomal casualties, that is those caus- 
ing losses 111 exce‘?s of i per cent of the insured value The third part of the 
indemnity due for such excessive risk and that due for the whole ordinary 
risk are the liability of the local society. 

The federation's income is constituted by the admission fees of the local 
mutual societies and the ordinary and extraordinary contributions of the 
State, the province , other institutions and individuals It will provide for 
a reserve fund to be formed of extraordinary income and sums remamnig 
in hand at the end of each year (i) 

>ft 

♦ ♦ 

5 THK “ CASSA MUTUA CONTRO GLl INFORTUNI \GRICOLl ” {2) OF FLORENCE IN 

1916 — UAgncoltwa toscana, No Florence, July 1917 

In Itah^ there are six mutual societies formed by the spontaneous ini- 
tiative of owners and managers of farms They aim at insuring against 

(1) In Italy othtr provindal fedciations of mutual li\c stock societies pIso practise reinsu- 
ranee The first of them to be active in this field was tlmt of Milan, and recently like activity 
has been contemplated b> the l^cdctaztone Toscana delle Mutue Beshame (Tuscan Federation 
of Mutual Live Stock Societies) See our issue for Decembei 1916, page 59 

(2) Mutual Fund against Agricultural Accidents. 
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the accidents of agriculture. They are situated at Vercelli, Florence, Bolo- 
gna, Milan, Turin and Rome. One of the best organized is that of Florence 
which at the end of last February had 777 members insuring 979 farms, com- 
prising 12,849 properties of a total area of 325,082 hectares (i). The fa- 
milies of labourers belonging to these farms comprised 124,997 persons. Six- 
teen fatal accidents occurred in 1916-17. The accidents of this ^'■ear are 
claSvSified in the following table in accordance with their consequences and 
are compared with those of previous years : 



0 




Accidents leading to 




Ycax 

No. 

of 

Accidents 

Total 

Deaths 

Per- 

manent 

invallditv 

total 

Per- 

manent 

invallditv 

partial 

|Tem- 

lX)rary 

invalidity 

indemni- 

fied 

Temporary 

invallditv 

not 

indemni- 

fied 

In 

course 

I 

I() 09 -I 0 

190 

1 

— 

14 

77 

98 

- 

II 

I9I0-II 

443 

5 


35 

180 

223 

— 

III 

I9TT-12 

(’59 

9 


51 

268 

33 i 


IV 

1912-13 

788 

11 

- 

63 

336 

378 

— 

V 

1913-14 

95S 


1 

lOQ 

409 

425 


VI 

I9I4-I5 

1,14s 

11 

— 

II5 

405 

614 

3 

VII 

1915-16 

919 

4 

- 

lot) 

366 

440 

9 

VITI 

1916-17 

749 

t6 


32 

203 

384 

IT 4 



5.854 

71 

I 

519 

2,244 

2,893 

126 


In order to facilitate the comparison of the different years, as regards the 
relation between the number of accidents and their consequences, the mu- 
tual fund of Florence has drawn up a little table, wdiich we will presently 
reproduce, as to business in the years before 1916-1917. P'or the latter year, 
which closed on 28 February, there are as yet no definite figures, for 114 
cases of accidents are in course of liquidation 

Only the ratio of the fatal accidents, which numbered as we have said 
sixteen, is known. They constituted 21.3 per thousand of the total number, 
having in previous years varied from 4.3 to 4.5 for eveiy thousand accidents 
intimated. The following is the little table regarding the six previous 
years : 


Per 1000 accidents intimated 


Effects 1910-1X 19x1*12 1912*13 19x314 1914-13 i9i3*x<» 

Death 11.2 13.6 12.6 14.5 9.5 4.3 

Permanent invalidity . 79.0 77.4 76.2 105.5 100.0 108.9 

Temporary invalidity in- 
demnified 406.3 406.7 426.4 428.0 352 8 398.2 


(i) I hectare « a.47 acres 
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On I March 1917 this mutual fund began its ninth year of business. 
It is probable that before the year ends the insurance against accidents of 
labourers employed on farms will have become general in Italy by the effect 
of a special law. 


UNITED STATES. 


THE UNEAVOURABI^E RESUI^TS OP INSURANCE AGAINST HAII, IN 1916. —TAif JEco- 
nontic World, New York, lo March 1917. 


1911 was a bad year for insurance companies in the United States in 
so far as insurance against hail was concerned. There are as yet no de- 
tailed statistics for the whole country; but the Insurance Department of 
Massachusetts issues annual lists of figures, and so large a proportion of 
the more important companies report to this department that its list 
gives a good idea of general tendencies. The following are the figures 
thus supplied for 1916 : 


Compaii> 

American 

American Centra.l .... 
City of Pittsburg . . . 

Cologne 

Commercial Union .... 

Connecticut 

Fire Reassurance .... 

First Bulgarian 

First Russian 

Frankline Fire, Pa. ... 

German Alliance 

German American .... 

Glens P'alls 

Globe and Rutgers .... 

Hamburg 

Hartford 

Home 

Imperial ‘ . 

Insurance Company of North 

America 

Jakor 

Liverpool and London and 

Globe 

London amd Lancashire. . 
Mechanics and Traders . . 


Premium'^ 

IyO' 5 SCS 

$ 225,660.46 

$ 166,928.14 

33,466.80 

72,268.93 

3.352.21 

2,465.30 

46,663.95 

52,315.29 

284,700.00 

316,340.00 

159,839.41 

113,985.41 

100,422.60 

120,423.83 

123,169.99 

157,022.65 

31,049.84 

22.539-44 

164,447.78 

150,546.77 

30,232.27 

33,004.08 

653.363.42 

656,914.61 

78,036.00 

75,771.00 

18,869.92 

13.950.31 

63.277.28 

52,318.76 

1,651,390.00 

1,646,777.00 

1,480,346.81 

1.447.031.45 

40,784.67 

44.S24.41 

— 

393.75 

49,717.86 

41.107.59 

243.037.55 

179,205.00 

34,482.00 

30,962.49 

34,834.41 

28,868.12 
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Com]>Atiy 

Mercantile 

Michigan Commercial . . . 

Minerva 

Minneapolis Fire and Marine 

Moscow 

National, Hartford .... 

National Union 

North Western National 

Norwich Union 

Old Colony 

Orient 

Palatine 

Phoenix, Hartford . . . 
Phoenix, Assurance. . . . 
Providence- Washington . . 
Russia 

Royal 

Russian 

Salamandra 

Scottish Union and Na- 
tional 

Second Russian 

Security 

South German 

Springfield Fire and Ma- 
rine 

St. Paul Fire and Marine.. 
Swiss Reinsurance . . . 
Westchester Fire .... 


• Premiums 

IvOsaes 

11,882.09 

11,771-43 

54-75 

— 

19,998.84 

22,420.84 

226,750,49 

270,746.94 

49.679-73 

36,063.07 

618,462.09 

431,232.71 

83,270.47 

47,077-74 

409,899.93 

363,535-44 

10,948.06 

5,725-05 

135.59 

— 

216,621.00 

257,848.00 

102,443.00 

158,787.00 

18,115.09 

13,169.87 

«7.36 i. 3 i 

89,072.13 

92,521.37 

94.519-98 

148.575-87 

167,883.60 

30,307.02 

25,210.54 

31,049.84 

22,539.44 

49.717 86 

41,107.59 

32952 

— 

18,079.22 

14,948.22 

156,697.70 

170,906.00 

2,168.00 

— 

495,571.07 

476,046.07 

1,055.725-72 

1,060,749.13 

83,2 i 5-.59 

88.674.67 

222,544.97 

228,735.09 

s 9,793,271-22 

$ 9,725,734.88 


With aggregate premimns of only $9793,271.22 as against aggregate 
losses of $9725734.88, it goes without saying that the fifty companies in 
this list, taken as a body, lost heavily on their hail business in 1916 ; for 
commissions and management expenses, amounting on the average to well 
over 40 per cent, of premiums, had to be provided in addition to the losses. 
It is to be noted that of the fifty companies tliirty showed some balance 
of premiums over losses — generally a very slender one — and twenty an 
absolute balance of losses over premiums. A careful comparison of losses 
and piemiums makes it appear however, when account is taken of expenses, 
that virtually every company except the National of Hartford must 
have suffered a net loss last year. It is therefore not wonderful that a 
general raising of rates, as well as economy in administration and expenses, 
is now considered imperative by the companies. 
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URUGUAY 

THE vSTATE bank OF INSURANCE AND INSURANCE AGAINST HATE — From the 
* Repoft and Balance-Sheet of the State Bank of Im^urance inigib Montevideo. 

Owing to droughts, grasshoppers and frosts the harvest of 1916 in Uru- 
guay was bad. The circumstance directly affected the business of the hail 
section of the State Bank of Agriculture, the development of which is neces- 
sarily connected with the condition of agriculture. 

This section drew up in the year considered 2044 policies covering a 
value of $ 1,118,639, against 3867 policies, insuring altogether $2,485,309, 
issued in 1915 

The following table shows the fluctuations of the busines.s of insuring 
against hail from the year 1912 in which it was inaugurated. 



1912 1913 1914 

1915 

IQI6 

Premiums . . . 

$ 47.463 $ 93,673 $ 43,271. 

, $ 77,011 f 

35,591 

IndemnitiCvS . . . 

s 8,977 ? 27,893 $ 10,249 

$ 2,410 $ 

3.720 

Percentage of in- 
demnities form- 
ed by premiums 

19 22 % 26,77 % 24 63 

% 3-13 %, 

10-45 % 


The bank's propaganda action, exercised directly by the medium of its 
numerous agents, did not slacken ; but the unfavourable agricultural cir- 
cumstances, which we have already noticed, paralysed its efforts. In 1915 
it insured 104,890 hectares (i) but in 1916 the area covered by its policies 
w^as only 50,109 hectares. 

The reduction of i per cent, granted in 1905 on tariffs affecting com and 
flax was maintained last year. In addition to this reduction and in spite 
of the far from reassuring prospects which the sowing seawSon o|)ened up for 
this l)ranch of the bank's business — prospects which have actually been 
realized — the administrative council thought itself obliged, owing to the 
damage done to crops by grasshoppers and frost, to add to its policies the 
following clause, the import of which need not be pointed out : Agricul- 
turists whose seeds have been wholly destro^^ed by frosts or gras.shoppers 
after the issue of the policy will have a right to the reimbursement of 80 
per cent, of the premium The concession constitutes a remarkable im- 
provement of insurance against hail : the reimbursement granted in similar 
circumstances in other countries is notably less. 


(i) I heolare 2 7 hectares 
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ITALY. 

THE AGRICUETURAIv CREDIT OF THE vSAVINGS BANK OF THE 
‘‘ BANCO 1)1 NAPOLI AND THE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ” BANCO 1)1 vSICILIA '' IN igi6. 


SOURCES : 

I.EGiSLAZIONr ITALIAN \ SUL CRUDITO AGRViaO. ANN\LI DEL CHEDITO E DELLA PrEVIDENZA. 

— Anno 1911, <)0 Ministcro di a^^ricoltura, industria c commercio . Direzione generale 

del credito e della previdenza, della cooperazione e delle assicurazioni sociali {lUihan Ltf- 
gHilaUon on Agricultural Credit, Annals of Credit and J hnfi — Yearigii, No 90 Ministry 
of Agncultuie, Jndu^irv and Commerce General Dircilton of Credit, Thrift , Co-operation and 
Social Insurame), Rome 1911 

DECRETO LUOGOTENENZIALE N I pH CONCERNKNTE PROVVEDIMENTl PER IL CKKDIXO AGRARIO 
E PER L’AGRlCOLrURA NELIX ZONE DANNEGGIATE DALLA INVASIONE DEI TOPI CAMPAGNOLM 
{Decree of the Lieutenancy Ao 1913 conurning Provisions for A gruultural Credit and Agri- 
culture in the Zones damaged bv the Invasion of Field Mice), Gazzetta Udidale del Regno 
d’Ttalia, Rome, No. 1 82, 3 August 1916, 

Banco di Napoli. Cass a di Risparmio Credito Agrario Relazione sull’esercizio 1916 
{Bank of Naples. Savings Bank Agruuliural Credit Report for 1916) , Naples, igi 7. 
CoNsiGLio c.enkrale DEL BANCO DI SiciLiA Scssiouc ordiuana del 1917 Rendiconto e bilancio 
cbnsuutivo sul servizio del Credito agrario. Esercizio 1916. [General Council of the Bank of 
Sicily Ordinary/ meeting of igi; Report and balance-sheet of the department oj agruiiltural 
credit y ear 1917) Piilermo 1917 


§ 1 . The working of the department of agricultural crfdit 
IN the ‘‘ Banco di Napoli and Bavco di Sicilia 

As regards its organization of agricultural credit Italy can be divided 
into two parts of which the one comprises Piedmont, Lombardy, Venetia, 
Emilia and Tuscany, and the other Liguria, Marche, Umbria, Latium, the 
continental south and the islands. In the former the organization of credit 
originated in the spontaneous initiative of the agriculturists who united to 
form co-operative societies (popular banks, rural funds, etc.), thus 
themselves supplying the need for credit ; in the latter, on the other hand, 
private initiative was weaker and had to be completed by the action of the 
State. Thus there arose the various laws on agricultural credit which, in 
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response to the peculiar needs of single districts of Central, Southern and 
insular Italy, founded in them special institutions of credit. The chief of 
these laws are that of 7 July 1901 which ailthorized the savings bank of 
the Banco di Napoli to afford agricultural credit in the provinces of the 
southern continent of Italy and the island of Sardinia, and that of 29 March 
1906 which instituted in the Banco di Sicilia a department for the exercise 
of agricultural credit. We should also recall the laws of 21 December 
1902, 31 March 1904 and 25 June 1906, which concerned agricultural cre- 
dit in Latium, Basilicata and Calabria, respectiveh, etc. 

The fundamental principle of this legislation is that credit should, as 
a rule, be distributed among agriculturists not directly but by the medium of 
local institutions, preferably co-operative in form, which are called in- 
termediary. Most of them are rural funds, popular banks, agricultural 
consortia, etc ; and since they are somewhat scarce in Southern Italy and 
the islands the laws which have been cited provide for the encouragement 
of their foundation by pri'.'e competitions and other means. Thus of re- 
cent years numerous agricultural funds have arisoi\ and have noticeably in- 
creased the number of existing intermediary institutions These arc usually 
accredited by the various central institutions of credit (savings-bank of the 
Banco di Napoli, agricultural credit department of the Banco di Sicilia, 
Institute of Agricultural Credit for Latium, etc.) with a given sum, fixed 
according to their importance and the security they can offer. 

The buvsiness which the two cited banks — the most noteworthy of 
Italian banks exercising agricultural credit — are authorized to undertake 
by the laws which respectively regard them may be summed up as follows : 

a) Accex)tance for discount of bills issued by agriculturists for the va- 
rious needs of their faims and ceded by the intermediary institutions ; 

h) Acceptance for discount of bills directly issued by the latter 
either to ])rocure the necessary means for the collective acquisition of 
materials useful to agriculture or to make advances to members in the 
ca.se of collective sales of their products, etc. 

In order that this transaction may take place it is necessary that the 
loan be proved to have an agricultural purpose. The borrowers are there- 
fore specified : they must be landowners themselves farming their lands, 
holders of long leases, metayers or labourers receiving partial profits, or 
tenants of rural holdings. Moreover the land for the benefit of which the 
loan is requested must be situated within the sphere of activity of the lend- 
ing institution ; and the purpose of the loan must be stated in the applica- 
tion for it. 

Unless their purpose demands that they be less, loans must have cei- 
tain maximum limits as regards their amount and the time for which they 
are granted, such limits being 1,000 liras and one year for loans implying 
a legal preference (over the harvest, crops, seeds, manures, fertilizers), 
2;ooo liras and three years for loans to finance cattle farms, and 3,000 liras 
and three years for loans for the puichase of machinery. 

As has been said, loans cannot normally be made to single agricul- 
turists, but only to intermediary institutions among which those having 
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exclusively agricultural aims and character should be preferred. The loans 
should be made by the two banks cited to intermediary institutions at the 
maximum rate of 4 per cent,, and by the latter to their members at the 
maximum rate of 6 per cent. The security given by the intermediary insti- 
tutions is their own capital if they have limited, and that of their members 
if they have unlimited liability. The amount of possible loans varies in 
accordance with the capital and with the form of security given by the in- 
stitutions. The latter enjo> in their turn, in relation to their members, 
special privileges, and also a true legal privilege established by article 1958 
of the Italian civil code, which we have already mentioned, and a privi- 
lege by agreement arising out of the law of 23 January 1887 whcih has ref- 
erence to the sums due to furnish live and other stock, agricultural machi- 
nery and implements, plant for the handling of agricultural products and 
all that can be useful to agriculture. 

Such is, broadly, the system of State-regulated agricultural credit in 
the Banks of Naples and Sicily We will now examine the work accom- 
plished by these two banks in 1916 


§ 2. The agricultural credit of the savings-banks of the 

'' banco PI NAPOI T 

The Intermediary Institutions. — As appears in the last report of the 
Bank of Naples the kistitutions b> the medium of which agricultural cre- 
dit is, according to the law, distributed, increased from 2145, which was 
their number on 31 December 1915, to 2179, their number on the same date 
in 1916. 

Of this number only 1203 were considered to be “ good that is fit 
to distribute credit. They were distributed as follows as regards their kind: 


Agricultural and rural funds 482 

Monti frumeniari c numman of Sardinia .... 288 

Popular banks 145 

Funds for agricultural loans 121 

Agricultural consortia 120 

Savings banks t6 

Societies of agricultural credit 9 

Monti frumentaru 8 

Societies of mutual aid 8 


Provincial autonomous funds of agricultural credit 6 

1,203 

Of these 1203 “ good " institutions 114 (inclu*ling 109 popular banks) 
are accredited at the bank for ordinary discount. Of their whole number 
40,06 per cent, are nomintilly collective societies ha\'ing collective and unli- 
mited liability. This form of association is found throughout the eighteen 
provinces of the south and Sardinia: the province of Cagliari has the largest 
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number of societies of the sort, namely 127, that of Aquila 56, that of Sa- 
lerno 51, that of Caserta 45 and that of Sassari 30. 

At the end of 1916 there were 727 institutions which had opened cur- 
rent accounts for the amount of 28,695,100 liras ; and they included 302 
agricultural and rural funds — accounts for 10,124,500 liras, 130 popu- 
lai banks — for 5,876,000 liras, and 91 agricultural consortia — for 
8,475,500 liras. These institutions and the aforesaid sum of 28,695,100 
liras were distributed as follows among the provinces : 


Province 


Number 

of 

Institutions 

Current 

accounts 

opened 

I.iras 

Sassari 


89 

1,596,000 

Caserta 



76 

2 ,IQI ,000 

Cagliari 



72 

1,084,000 

Teramo 



65 

2,392,000 

Foagia 


54 

5,444,500 

Aqnila . . 



50 

1,765,000 

Salerno 


45 

2,050,000 

Benevento .... 

. . . . 

37 

765,000 

Catan/i^o 


35 

1,243 600 

Lecce 


33 

1,348,000 

Avellino 


30 

608,000 

Reggio Calabria . 


24 

1,149,000 

Chieti 


• ' 24 

627,000 

Bari 


23 

3,408,000 

Campobasso . . . 


23 

1,065,000 

Potenza 


22 

^,268,000 

Cocenza 


14 

401,000 

Naples . . , 


II 

290 000 


Total . . 

727 

28,695,100 


The greatest number of agiicultural and rural funds are found in the 
province of Aqnila which has 45 of them. Next to it come Salerno and Ca- 
serta with 39 each, Cagliari with 33, Avellino with 20, Benevento 
with 19, etc. 

The greate'^t number of agricultural consortia are found in the province 
of Caserta which has 13 of them. There follow the provinces of Benevento 
with II, Lecce with 10, Foggia with 9, etc. 

Agricultural Credit Transactions efected in 1916. — Credit was afforded 
this year by the savings-bank of the bank for 11,934,643 liras (2,602,861 
liras with the bank's own funds and 9,331,782 with the funds of the provin- 
cial funds of agricultural credit). 

Altogether discount was given for 7,644,208 liras, direct loans to agri- 
culturists amounted to 271,617 liras and direct discount to intermediary 
institutions to 4,018,818 liras. 
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In Spite of the difficulties of the money market the rate of interest of 
the preceding year — 3 % per cent. — remained unaltered for the rediscount 
and direct discount concluded with intermediary institutions, and the rate 
of 4 per cent, for operations with agriculturists directly. The intermediary 
institutions imposed rates of interest varying from 4 to 6 per cent, but most 
usually 5 and 5 % per cent. 

Operations of rediscount and direct loans were distributed as follows 
according to their objects : 


i) Loans enjoying a legal privilege: 


on the harvest 

number 

128 

liras 

48,798.65 

crops 

. . . . 

6,599 


2.757,550-55 

seeds 


2,487 

,, 

777,582.73 

manures 


3>223 

** 

659,140.58 

'' fertilizers 


2,700 

t f 

605,427.63 

food of settlers 


135 

99 

14,605.93 

" food of labourers .... 


__ 

99 

— 

various 


2.061 

’’ 

997,829.08 


number 

17.333 

liras 

5,860,935.14 

2) Loans not secured by 

a privilege : 




on cattle 

number 

2,370 

liras 

1,578,106.38 

small live stock .... 

. . . . 

339 

,, 

83,566.48 

machiner3’^ 

.... 

103 

>> 

142,047.60 

agricultural imidements , 

. • . . . 

181 

tf 

.86,753-49 

stock other than live stock. . . . 

98 

,, 

29,568.12 

various 


I 

,, 

315,25 


number 

3,182 

liras 

1.870,357-32 


3) Loans secured hy fledged deposited agricultural products : 

b> cereals 19 lirns 184,533 

wine — — 

" almonds — " — 

number 19 liras 184,533 

The loans enjoying a legal privilege represent 74.04 per cent, of the to- 
tal credit afforded to agriculturists ; those not secured by a privilege 23 62 
per cent. ; and those secured by deposited agricultural products 2.34 pd* cent. 

Of the loans 13,393 for 5,310,916.87 liras were granted to landowning 
farmers ; 5,903 for 2,305,848.24 liras to tenants ; 671 for 139,263.99 to 
holders of long leases; and 567 for 159,796.36 liras to milayers and culti- 
vators receiving a share of profits. 


4 
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As regards the distribution of credit it is enough to note that of 21,161 
loans 7,034 were of less than 100 liras, 9,611 of sums between 100 and 500 
liras, and 3,122 of sums between 500 and 1000 liras ; so that 93 per cent, of 
the total number of loans and about 49 per cent, of their total amount were 
accounted for by operations covering less than 1000 liras. 

Of operations of direct discount with intermediary institutions 333 for 
2,666,544 liras were for the collective acquisition of materials useful to agri- 
culture, 20 for 633,700 liras were for collective sales of agricultural products, 
and 272 for 718,572 liras were to supply the deficiency of resources of their 
own from which intermediary institutions suffered. Applications for such 
discount came almost always from agricultural consortia and agricultural 
and niral funds. 

Altogether in 1916 the savings-bank of the Banco di Naf oli distributed 
credit as follows among the various provinces : 

Credit obtained by each Province in 1916. 


province 


niras 


Bari 

Salerno .... 
Caserta .... 
Teranio .... 
Foggia .... 
Aquila . . . 

Lecce 

Campobasso . . 
Reggio Calabria 
Sassari .... 
Benevento . . . 
Avellino. . . . 

Chieti 

Cagliari .... 
Catanzaro . . . 
Naples .... 
Cosenza .... 
Totenza .... 


i>594>553-44 

1,502,632.97 

L497>557-03 
1,199,949.61 
1.166,814 80 
073.720.73 
742,354-08 
653.480.56 

550.698.00 
488,188.06 
359^329-38 
345,886.40 

245.876.01 
221,355.64 
177,041.75 
138,617.13 

69,087.00 

7,500.06 


11,934,642.66 


In its fifteen years of activity the agricultural credit of the savings- 
bank of the Banco di Napoli has distributed in the Southern and Sardinian 
provinces the remarkable sum of 102,805,000 liras. Of this sum only 
2,740,064 liras are accounted for by loans to agriculturists, the remainder 
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having been distributed, as the law prefers, by the means of local insti- 
tutions, especially agricultural consortia. 

The general movement of credit in the period indicated can be specified 
as follows : rediscount to intermediary institutions 77,360,834.16 liias ; 
direct loans to agriculturi.sts 2,740,064.21 liras ; direct discount to interme- 
diary institutions 22,704,684.97 liras. 


§ 3. The Exercice of Agricultural Credit by the Savings Bank of 
THE '' Banco di napoli '' with state funds under the decree 
OF 27 JUIY 1916. 

The transactions with which the preceding part of this article has dealt 
represent ordinary credit, that is credit exercised b> the savings batiks of 
the Banco di Napoli for every crop and every province mentioned above, on the 
basis of the Jaws of 7 July 1901, no. 334, and 2 February 1911, no. 70. In 1916 
however, in virtue of a lieutenant 's decree of 27 ] uly of that year (no, 913), the 
savings bank of the Banco di Napoli was authori/.cd to exercise with funds 
advanced by the State, extraordinary credit for the growing of cereals only, 
in the provinces of Foggia, Bari and Caiupobasso, which had suffered se- 
rious loss by th(‘ failure of harvests for three years and an invasion of field- 
mice. The sum placed at the dis])osnl of the Trea.sury for these three pro- 
vinces, and also for the province of Potenza which was in an analogous con- 
dition, amounted altogether to 20,000,000 liras (i). According to the afore- 
said decree this sum was to be employed on subventions, [raying interest 
at the rate of 2 ]iei cent., to provide seeds, fodder for live stock and the e^x- 
penses of cultivation at the rate of not more th.m 200 liras for ewery 
hectare (2) to be ‘^OAvn, Such subventions could be made : to 

landowners atid holders of long leases cultivating their lands directly and 
having a taxable income amounting to no more than 5000 liras; 5 ) to 
farmers bound by any sort of contract. The subventions are granted 
directly to a})]^licants whenever and wheiever they cannot be granted by 
the medium of intermediary institutions. 

According to an investigation of the Ministry of Agriculture 
the aforesaid sum of 20,000,000 liras was, after the numberof the affected 
communes and the importance of their losses had been taken into account, 
distributed as follows among the i)rovinces affe cted : 

Liras 


Piovirice of Foggia i2,yoo,hot) 

” " Bari 4,300,0(10 

” ” Cflmpobasso . 1,000,000 

” ” Potenza 2,000,000 


20,000,000 

(j) By the decree of 0 May 1 01 7. no 7^7, other ei^ht rallUoa liras were assii4ncd to the cx- 
aens€s of the harvest. 

(2) 1 hectare - 2.4 7 acres 
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The sum of 2,000,000 liras thus destined for Potenza, increased by 
250,000 liras taken from the sum destined for Bari, was paid in several in- 
stalments, according to the requests made, into the provincial fund for agri- 
cultural credit for Basilicata which was entrusted with its employment con- 
formably to the aforementioned decree* The operations having reference 
to the other provinces, Foggia, Bari and Campobasso, were entrusted to the 
respective provincial funds, administered, as is known, by the savings- 
bank of the Banco di Napoli, 

The agriculturists of these three districts made to this savings bank 
10,588 applications for a total sum of 17,344,562 liras, in response to which 
loans were granted amounting on 31 December 1916 to 13,729,927 liras. Of 
this sum direct loans (of 8,680,063 liras) coii'^tituted 63.22 per cent., and re- 
discounts (5,049,863 liras) — that is loans by the medium of institutions — 
constituted 36.78 per cent. 

By means of the agricultural consortia, 3,239,338 liras were distri- 
buted * by means of the agricultural and rural funds 985,616 liras; by 
means of the funds for agricultural loans 316,235 liras ; and by means of 
the popular banks 508,673 liras. The first place is, as always, occupied by 
the agricultural consortia. 

According to the form and objects of these loans the aforementioned 
sum of 13,729,927.24 liras was distributed as follows : 

niras 


subventions in money 

number of loans 

13.865 

6,421,347.26 

” " kind 

»» t* »» 

7,622 

7,308,579.24 


total loans 

21,487 

13,729,926.50 


Of the total sum of loans 46.76 per cent, was constituted by those in 
money and 53.24 per cent, by those in kind. To landowners 3,844,409 
liras were conceded, to holders of long leases 110,519 liras, to nUtayers and 
cultivators receiving a share of profits 187,371 liras, to tenants having short 
leases 9,587,626 liras. 

Contrary to what is found to be true of ordinary operatidhs of agri- 
cultural credit, in which a higher percentage is accounted for by landowners 
than by borrowers of the three other categories, tenants having short leases 
here predominate, receiving 69.80 per cent, of Ih^ whole sum of State ca- 
pital distributed. * 

The three provinces received altogether — Foggia 10,230,300 liras; 
Bari 2,696,764 liras ; and Campobasso 802,862 liras. 
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§ 4. ThH department op agricultural credit in the '' BANCO DI SICnjA ", 


The Intermediary Institutions, — As appears in tbe bank's report the 
institutions admitted to credit on 31 December 1916 numbered 324 and 
their own capital amounted to 3,304,111 liras. They comprised 46,648 
members with a total presumed capital of 217,035,845 liras. Of these insti- 
tutions 304 had the form of co-operative societies, rmrl of such 264 were 
nominally collective, 37 had limited liability and 3 were limited joint-stock 
companies. Twenty were le^:j[al corporations. The institutions were 
distributed as follows among the seven provinces of the island : Girgenti 
64, Palermo 56, Catania 50, Caltanissetta 49, Trapani 47, Syracuse 30, and 
Me^^sina 28. According to their nature they can be classified as follows : 


Co operative agricultural societies of production and labour 
Agricultural funds | 

^ ( Civil persons 

Agricultural consortia 

Rural funds 

Monti Irumentari 

Agricultural banks 

Popular banks 

Agricultural societies 


134 

83 

8 

18 

46 

II 

13 

4 

7 


Of these .societies thus accredited by the bank 37 lease collectively a 
total area of 28.809.4854 hectares. 

In 1916 as previously the society exercised caution in accrediting in- 
stitutions, wishing better to guarantee the credit conceded. The total 
credit enjoyed by the institutions amounted to 15,178,000 liras. 

It is interesting to notice that 190 of the 357 communes of the island 
contained at the end of 1916 institutions admitted to credit, while 167 
were without them. Kach of 109 communes contained one of such insti- 
tutions and the others more than one — one had as many as T2. 

In 1916 these institutions were as always carefully watched : 130 
inspections took place and in the large majority of cases discovered that 
the institutions were working nonually. 

The Operations Effected. — In 1916 the department effected 24,575 ope- 
rations for 7,792,580 liras. Of them 24,525 for 7,587,080 liras depended on 
operations concluded with or b}" the medium of intermediary institutions. 
The others were concluded with individuals directly. 

The operations concluded are distributed as follows among the various 
provinces: Palermo 1,847, 3^3*59 * Girgenti 1,222,177.21 liras ; Trapani 

1,092,528.38 liras ; Syracuse 1,703,445.56 liras ; Caltagirone 975»5oo.39 
liras ; Caltanisetta 814,975.36 liras ; Messina 430,486.24 liras ; Catania 

336,153-87 liras. 
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As regards its aim the discount granted in 1916 was distributed as fol- 
lows : ' 


For seeds, manures, fertilizers, crops 


and harvest 

Number 24,163 for 

5,913,329 liras 

For machinery, agricultural imple- 



ments and live and other stock 

” i 75 " 

147.756 " 

Direct discount to intermediary 



institutions 

237 ’’ 

1,731,495 ” 


In accordance with the classes of the borrowers and with the various 
crops operations were distributed as appears in the following Tables I and IT. 

In 1916 the rate of interest remained at 4 ^4 cent, for operations 
of discount and redivscoiint by the department, and consequently the maxi- 
mum rate which intermediary institutions could charge to borrowers re- 
mained at 6 V^_ ])er cent. 



Landowners | Holders of long leaser , Meta\ers Hold'^rs of short leases \ Total 
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xa) In addition bills for a sum ot i -3^40^ 05 lir’is were disrounud to tl’e institutions directh lor \anous ohjeel: 



Tafle II. — Classification of tJie operations accorJing to the vifious crops. 
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{a) In addition 237 bills tor 1,731,405.03 linis were discounted to the institutions diiectl' 



MISCl^I.IyANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO CREDIT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

TIIK NATIONAX, MORTGAGI^ BANK, — Banque hypothicatre naitonale. Rapport sur les 
operations dc Vanmc 1915,52 pp. Comi brothers, Buenos Ayres, iyi6. 

The report of this bank on the year 1915 shows first of all that in 
this year it filled only a purely administrative role. The disturbances 
caused by the European war, and the great difficulties which the course 
of finances and economics throughout the world has consequently encount- 
ered, have obliged the bank to delay all new issues of mortgage bonds un- 
til the various markets are able to offer conditions as profitable as those 
which formerly prevailed to new securities. 

The National Mortgage Bank has devoted itself especially to a study 
of the money markets, and has at the same time scrupulously watched over 
the numerous mortgage loans represented by the paper it holds. 

The report shows that in 1915 the Argentine mortgage bond was sought 
after, in the markets for securities both in the Argentine and elsewhere, as 
a safe and stable income-producing security. This is natural where Ar- 
gentine savings are concerned, for the investment is sufficiently renumera- 
tive, bringing in from 5 to 6 per cent. The security is attractive even to 
large capital for it can at any time be converted into cash, so active is the 
business in the bonds. 

There is nothing abnonnal in their movement during 1915. Such of 
them as emanated from Eutope, as a consequence of the war, represent only 
a very small amount as compared with the 300,000,000 pesos (i) estimated to 
be thus invested in Europe. 

The bank's business is characterized by nothing further of particular 
interest. In this year no new loan was made in the form of mortgage bonds ; 
39 loans were made in specie for the execution of works on private proper- 
ties and they represented a sum of 45,680 pesos ; 34 loans for 39,680 pesos 
were made in the federal capital, and 5 for 6.000 pesos in the provinces. 

On 31 December 1915 there were in force ^19,397 loans for a total va- 
lue of 577,483,631 pesos. As regards interest the loans of preceding years 
were distributed as follows : 


Regular loans 

IfOntis on which interest for i half-year is due 
” ” 3 half-years *’ 

” ” ” *’ more tkm 2 

Total . . . 


Number 

Amount 

Interest due 

^ jk 

pesos 

pesos 

18,778 

330,859,496 

— 

4,6i8 

87,089,145 

3,503,283.75 

2,68s 

62,355,420 

5,007,872.50 

^,258 

96,962,570 

7,577,205.50 

2 g ,339 

577,266,631 

26,088,360.75 


(i) I peso — at)out 4^ at par. 
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The following are some data as the bank's circulation and isslte and 
the average valtie of mortgage bonds in the five years from 1911 to 1915 : 


YettT 

Circulation on 

31 December 


Series 

Amount 

Average 
value 
per cent. 

I/jans In force 
on 31 December 
pesos 

1911 

pesos 

^ ^6,662,700 

C. 

II. A. 

b % 

pesos 

115,926,600 

99. 87 

377,071,551 

1912 

442,5 ^«,i 75 

c 

H. A 

6 

I ^0,647,900 

97 "Jb 

485,524,126 

191 ^ 

P^9,426,6oo 

c 

H A 

b % 

91,062,700 

97 4^ 

552,713,562 

1914 


jud 1 


ist series 

P),926, 500 

87.44 

586,629,1 4 5 

191 S 

^20,J()7flOO 


- 

- 

- 

90 57 

575,57.2,^40 


The reserve fund of the Mortgage Bank amounted on 31 December 14^15 
to 37, 670, 603. JO pesos and the reser\’'e intended for the concession of loans 
to 11,20 (,727.07 pesos. 


GEKxMANY. 

i.THECONSOEIDATIONOFPROPKRTY IN TRUSSIA — Di Jiir Albert Dieliich • Dei 
Weg der Besitzfes>tigung J ahrbuch der Bodenreform Jena, Gustav Fisclier,2i Jimeigi;* 

Two years after the Besitzfestif^'ungahesetz (Consolidation of Propt^rly 
lyaw) had come into force, that is when it w^as possible to perceive its first 
results, we explained that while it would strengthen the policy of interior 
colonization it would at the same time vSolve the ])roblem of emauicipati ng 
land from mortgages (i). It was therefore logical that-is should first be 
applied in the districts in which properly was most mortgaged, and such was 
the course followed. The task was first undertaken in Posnania and West 
Prussia ; and then — thanks to the action of the Ostpreussiche Landgesell- 
schaft (East Pmssian Land Society), the Pommersche (Pomeranian) Land- 
gesellschaft and the Schleswig-Holsieinsche Hofebank (vSchleswig Holstein 
Courts' Bank) — in Pomerania, Silesia and Schleswig-Holstein. The de- 
velopment of this enterprise is interesting to follow, for the consolidation 
of property cannot fail to have a good effect, from the point of view of 
agriculture, in the districts where it is realized. 

The parts of Prussia specified in the programme, by the ruling of 12 
March 1913, are also those to which, as well as to Posnania and West Prus- 
sia, the law of 26 June 1912 was progressively applied. They are: 

East Prussia ; 

District of government of Kbnigsberg, circle of Rastenberg. 

District of government of Gumbinnen, circles of Angerburg, Goldap'and 
Oletzko. 

District of government of Allenstein, all circles. 


(i) See our issue for August 191^, Bulletin of Economic and Social InstituHons, Vol. XI<IV, 
5th year, No. 8, pp. 85 seq* 
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Pomerania : 

District of go/ernmeiit of Koslin, circlCvS of Biitow, Dauenburg ; in 
the provincial circle of Slolp the administrative districts of Bochowke, 
Giohs-Nossiri, Kose, Mickrow, Scliworz'Dainerkow and Wiindichow. 

Silesia : 

District of government of Diegnitz, circle of Freystadt, town and pro- 
vincird circle of Glogjni, circles of Griinberg, Duben, Sagan and Sprottau. 
Distiict of goveniment of Breslau, circles of Gross-Watcnsleben, Guhrau, 
Mililsch, Nanislan ; in circle of Ols the administrative districts of Briese, 
Gro^sGriben Pontwitz, Stionn, ITllDy^a^dorf ; circle of vSteinan ; circle of 
Trcbnitz xce])t administrative district of Bischwitz, of Hennigsdorf, of 
fluhneni, of Kapsdorf, of Schebitz, of Wohlaii. 

District of g(>v( riiiiKnt of 0}>p(dn excej)t circles of Grottkau and Deob- 
sdiiilz and the town and j^iovim ial district of Neisse. 

///cs(''?g-//o/s/rjn * 

Distiict of goveniment of Schleswig, circles of Haderslebeii, Apen- 
rad<., S^'iidt tbnrg, Fleinbiiig ; administrative districts of Born, Haude- 
witt, Ocvcisee; eiicle of Tondern ; administrative districts of 

Ab(l. B.dlum, r>icd(‘, Biildernp, Buhrkidl, Dostrnp, Fanmeileff, Hostmp 
Klixbiill, Didclund, IMedelby. Mbgeltoiidern, Neukirchen, Norderliiguni, 
OsUrlK.nt, R.ickstedt, Pom, Ruttcbiill<‘rkoog, Suderlugnm, Tingleff, Wie- 

the i^Licts snid to be of TIoizer and of Dllgnmkloster, and the district 
and town of Tondein. 

In tle'u ])htces, as in Po'-nani.i and ICast Prussia, it is provincial socie- 
ti(s ioi int< ri</r coloni/ntion who nre responsible for the consolidation of 
]no])eit\ , ond the} aie helinal by the vState, the province, ])ublic communal 
and othei oiganiz.itions and co-o])eialive oiganizations. The following 
tignies show^ the part of the ca])ital of the four land societies, already 
nainul, w'huli is thus contiibnted by organizations : 


Is. lines til SoClLtu^ 


( )slprenssische Daiidge- 

sellscliaft 

Pomnierschi' Iyan<lcsell 

schaft 

Schlesisch<' Tain<lgesell- 

schaft 

Schleswig " Holsteinische 
Dandgesellschaft . . 


C Ipit.il 

of 

Sot let us 

01 

Slue^ 

niaik- 

ir. Ill 

7,f)5I ,000 

pooo,()oo 

() 250,000 

5,250,000 

5,550,000 

2,750,000 

1,000,000 

600,000 


Shares ol 
public 
communtil 
and othei 
or^anl nations 

Of 

to-opeiati\e 
and other 
ortiauizatlons 

markb 

marks 

3,200,000 

451,000 

2,448,000 

552,000 

1,500,000 

3 ,250,000 

25,000 

375,000 


The role thus incumbent on co-operative organizations seems to have 
been at first relatively small, but there is reason to believe that it must 
necessarily increase. 
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Their tavsk is recognized to be that of seeking, even outside the limits 
of the plan dictated by the law on the consolidation of property, to bring 
about within their spheres the emancipation of agricultural property from 
mortgages. 

These tmited efforts were first exercised in Posnania and West Prus- 
sia between 1905 and 1906, some years before the law on the consolidation 
of property was promulgated. In 1913 they spread to the four other provin- 
ces. On 31 December 1916 they had 5delded appreciable results, expressed 
by the following figures : 


provinces 

Date 
at whiclx 
the 

procedure 

for 

Peasants’ Properties 

Number Area 

lyargc Properties 

Number Area 

Properties 
subject to the 
Verschuldungs- 
grense 

Total 

area 


conso* 
lidation 
was first 





Number Area 


Posnania. . , 

applied 

, 1905 

5.912 

hectares 

97 . 9 - 2*2 

88 

hectares 

55.204 

47 

hectares 

29,865 

hectares 

153.126 

West Prussia 

. iqo6 

5.354 

118,580 

159 

66,023 

22 

11,412 

184,603 

East Pnissia 

• 191:3 

12 

1,696 

3 

1.143 

— 

— 

2.839 

Pomerania . , 

■ 1913 

I?) 

6,044 

12 

6,qii 

7 

4.562 

12.955 

Silesia . . . . 

1913 

269 

6,288 

30 

12,275 

9 

9.893 

18,563 

Schleswig Hoi 
stein . . . 

1913 

359 

10,726 

7 

1.592 

6 

1,217 

12,318 


These figures show us that of the provisions regarding interior colo* 
nization, the consolidation of property and emanicipation from mortgages, 
one is relatively important, that namely which imposes the Verschuldungs- 
grenze. This is a maximum limit to mortgage debts on land employed for 
purposes of agriculture or forestry. It was established by the law of 20 
August 1906 and was intended to reduce mortgage burdens, it being argued 
logically that the first step towards lessening these burdens should be an 
effort to limit their growth. The revSult thus obtained is the more interest- 
ing because this limitation of mortgage burdens may be said to be optional, 
since the provision fixing a maximum charge cannot be regivStered in the 
land books except at the request of the proprietor. 

But while obtaining that about 15 per cent, of the consolidated proper- 
ties were subject to a limitation on their future burdens, a disburdening 
was at the same time also effected in the shape of a real diminution of char- 
ges, as will be seen from the following data, in which these charges in the 
five or six provinces (i) contemplated are compared as regards their state 
before the law on consolidation was promulgated and its subsequent modi- 
fication. 


(i) The data for Bast Prussia are lacking. 



Before the consolidation After the consolidation t» j ^ 

of the propertv of the propertj Reduction 
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2 THF. PRORO(V\TlON()KM()RT0.\(.K niCUT^^ from u JFIvVkm^TO >,i DPri'MBKR 
1916 - Vi ylaii<]t'run^ nn i\} It t’t fulli(i m , }l\hohktn Febitiary 

i()i(\ and 1 May 1917 


At the bejRiiniiiig of the present war, on 7 August 191 p Germany 
decreed a legal inoratorium affecting all ])riva1e credit. The cotirts M^cre 
authorized to grant to debtors a ]>ioiogation for tluee months of the date 
on which payments fell due, if the step weie justified by tlieir economic 
circumstances. 

Later, on 22 December 1914 and 8 June 1916, deciees were voted 
which concerned especially the prolongation of the ])eiio(l alloweil for the 
])ayment of mortgage debts. These deciees authon/e the com ts ti> grant 
such prorogation to mortgage debtors on the iolloMoig conditions (art i) : 

j) that the debtor's economic position justily tlie giant , 

2) that the debtor have shown himseli w’oithy ol the pii\ilege by 
his punctual payments before the w'ar ; 

3) that the creditor suffer no extreme disadvantage 

The prorogation is granted by means of a sentence' ot a legal decision 
(art. 1 and 4). 

For the principal debt , that is the ca])ital, the dehn is foi tweU e months, 
after which the couits are authorized to grant a new proTog<dion for twxdve 
months, similarly renew'able. Where interest is concerned the ])roroga- 
tion is for six months only and cannot be renewed (ait. 2 and 5). 

Besides this legal moratorium there is a moratorium by coritiact; 
that it so say the date of jiaymeut may be prorogued by a eontiact between 
a debtor and a creditor. In the cavse of debts other than mortgage debts 
the contracting parties may come to a free agreement as to the terms of 
such a contract ; but in the ea.se of mortgage debts these teims must follow 
an agreement made among the German mortgage banks which belong to 
the Central Association of German Banks and Bankers. This agreement 
was concluded on i February 1916 and signed by twenty-seven German mort- 
gage banks. The ten remaining mortgage banks granted ])rorogation to 
their debtors in accordance with the term.s of this agreement, in spite of 
the fact that they did not sign it. 

The terms of the agreement are as follows : 

1. The mortgage banks are bound to grant a prorogation of tlie date 
of payment to their members, even if such is not granted by the courts. 

2. The prorogation is for a longer or shorter ]>eriod — six months to 
ten years. 

3. In granting it the creditor bank may not exact either too high a 
rate of interest or an exceSvSive commission. 

4. These provisions do not apply to debts conti acted during the war, 
in the case of which creditors need not grant a piorogation, or may grant 
it on conditions other than those wliich have been set out. 
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The special committee of the Central Association of German Banks and 
Bankers presented to the sub-secretary of the Ministry of Interior Affairs 
a report on the results of those prorogations of the terms of mortgage loans 
which were made in accordance with the terms of the aforesaid agreement. 
We borrow from this report (i) its most irn^^ortant data. 

These data are supplied by twenty-nine mortgage banks and show 
what prorogations were granted by them from the beginning of the war 
until 31 December ic)i6. 

Altogether 22,196 prorogations w^ere granted but the re])ort is con- 
cerned with only 22,072, so that the conditions of 124 are not indicated. 
Out of these 22,072 prorogations. 

12,385 were for a period of to years ; 

6,255 " '' less than 10 years ; and 

3,432 " ” an indeterminate period. 


The rate of interest stipulated was : 

4 Y2 cent, in the case of 12,866 prorogation^^ 

from 4 1/^ to 4 »/4 '' ” ” ” ” ” 7,654 

” 4 % to 5 - 1,477 

more than 5 * " " ' " 75 

11,319 prorogations were granted without any obligation on the 
debtors to jiay any due to the creditors ; and for the remaining 10,753 
prorogations the debtors paid a due varying from % to 3 jier cent. 

The following taole gives the details of the operations : 


(i) Bank Anhiv, i(>th yeai , No. is 
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Prorogations. 





Prorogations 



fur 10 years 

1 for less than 
! 10 years 

i 

j for an 

j indeterminate 
j pt'riod 

Interest 4 Vz % = 



j 

special dues o %. . . . 

I 606 

3,262 

3,253 

» V, %. • 

894 

131 


'> 1 % 

2,098 

69 

31 

^ % 

1*307 

II 

7 

» 2 %. . . . 

198 

— 

— 

» more than 2 %. . . 

95 

— 

— 

Total - . 

6,f)98 

3,^7^' 

3,292 

Interest from 4 V2 4 V4 % • 




special dues ° % 

1.361 

T,2Q2 

82 

» ‘A %• ■ • 

365 

20 

— 


2,760 

33 

— 

^ % 

1,152 

3 • 

— 

» 2 % 

574 

2'* 

— 

» more thiin 2 % . ... 

TO 

\ — 

— 

Total . . . 

6,222 

G35(> 

82 

Interest from 4 to 5 % : 




special dues ^ % 

27 

[ 1,264 

i 

» 'A % 

12 

61 



I % 

16 

29 

— 

” ^ % [ 

3 

— 

— 

>’ 2 % 1 

5 

I 

— 

» more than 2 % | 

I 

— 

— 

1'olal • • . j 

64 

1,355 

58 

Interest at more than 5 %: ' 1 




sfKJcial dues % 

I 

74 

— 

» ‘A % 

— 

— 

•— 

» I % 

— 

— 

— 

» i 

w ^ 0 / 

— 

— 

— 

” 2/0 

» more than 2 % 


— 

— 

Total . . . 

I 

74 

3,432 

1 

. General total . . . j 

12,385 

6,255 

3,432 

1 


22,072 

— ^ 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


UNITED STATES. 

INTKRIOR COLONIZATION IN CALIFORNIA. 

OFKICIATv SOURCE : 

Report of the commission on land Colonization and Rural credits of the State of 
California, Novcmt>cr 29, 1016. California Stale l^iinting Office, SacTaniLulo, 1916. 


The legislature of California in 1915 passed a law providing for a com- 
mission to “ investigate and consider the question of land colonization, 
and the various forms of land banks, co-operative credit unions and other 
rural credit systems adopted or projxised in this country or elsewhere, with 
especial view to the needs of the rural communities of this State 

Since 1910 questions of land tenure have assumed a hitherto unthought 
of importance in the United States. The causes for this are the disappear- 
ance of free, fertile public lands, the rising prices of privately owned farm 
lands, the increase of tenant farming, and the growing attractions of city 
life which lead young people to leave the farms: 

The State of California has had no State land settlement policy but 
has left the matter entirely to unregulated private enterprise. There has 
been no public control of the selection of colonists, and no public scrutiny of 
the soil and conditions of purchase. 

The task of the commission has been to study the methods and results 
of private colonization in Califoniia in recent years, and compare them 
with those found in other countries in which colonization is helped and di- 
rected by the State. The endeavour has been to get as much firsthand 
information as possible. Statements have been obtained from many settlers 
in nearly all parts of the State in which colonization has recently been active. 
Conferences with men active in matters of colonization and with interested 
commercial bodies have been held (i). 

(i) While this Investigation was In progress Congress passed the Federal Farm I^oan 
Act. It seemed desirable therefore tat the investigation should deal with methods and 
policiee of land settlement. The benefits of the Federal Farm X^oan Act arc however 
restricted to farmers who can give first mortgage security on land worth double the amount 
of the loan they obtain. In order to enatde tenant farmers to become owners of farms or 
to give adequate assistance to colonists without much capital a separate credit system 
must be provided. Hence the Crosscr Bill. 


5 
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The results of the commission's investigations have been arranged in 
a report; published in 1916, which we will analyse in detail (i). 

§ I. Agricultural conditions in California. 

California has an immense area of fertile and unpeopled land. Only 
eleven million out of the twenty-eight million acres of farm land are being 
cultivated. Nevertheless comparatively few settlers are immigrating 
and many who arrived in recent years have gone away. Costly advertis- 
ing and still more costly personal solicitacions have failed to attract cojonists. 
The principal causes for this arrested development seem to be the high pri- 
ces of land, the high rates of interest, and the short terms which coloniza- 
tion contracts allow for pa3unent. Moreover great properties, owned by 
nonresidents, ought to be subdivided and cultivated by residents. 310 
landed proprietors own more than four million acres of land suited to in- 
tensive cultivation and capable of supporting a dense population. 

The enquiry obtained the following da».a as to the financial condition 
of settlers : 

Numbei of settlers interviewed 991 ; average area of a farm 37 acres ; 
average price paid for unimproved land $ 160 (minimum $ 56 and maximum 
$ 512) ; average time allowed for pa^mient 5.8 years ; average capital of set- 
tler $ 4,814 ; average cost of improvements $ 2,367 (minimum $ 850 and 
maximum $ 6,615) ; number of colonists still debtors 719 ; average amount 
of indebtedness $ 2,931 ; average rate of interest 8 j^er cent, when money 
is furnished by a bank or privately, 6.9 per cent, when it is furnished by 
contract. 

In the whole of California the rate of interest on deferred payments 
for land and money borrowed to pay for land or its improvement or stocking 
varies from 6 to 10 per. cent., and the time allowed for repayment from three 
to eight years. 

The following table shows the average price per acre in 1916 of 
farm land in the United States. 


Geographical Division 

, ImprovefJ T.aiiUs 

TInimprf)vcd hands 

— _ — _ 

% 

$ 

North Atlantic States 

64.30 

38-7* 

South Atlantic Statesi 

38 02 

2?. 79 

North Central east of Mississippi River 

100.67 

74-95 

North Central r/est ot Mississippi Rever. 

78.21 

59.68 

South Central 

33*3^ 

24.09 

Far West 

102.58 

58.40 

California 

180.00 

1 10.00 


(r ) In our issue for April 1017 we published a brief notice of this report. 
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As regards the prices paid by colonists in California for their lands these 
averaged according to their own statements $ 190.72 an acre, according to 
the statements of the commercial bodies in the State $ 260.97 an acre. The 
purchase price of unimproved land is, in fact, higher in California than in 
other parts of the United States or in countries which have a State system of 
land settlemenl. 

The comparison of the price of land and conditions of land purchase 
in California with those obtaining elsewhere makes it seem wonderful that 
settlers in California pay for farms in from three to ten years while in other 
countries it takes them from thirty to vSevent^^-five years to d<i so. The ex- 
planation is that in California the settler who has not had a large capital 
in cash or some outside income has not been able to buy a farm at all. 

The experience of practically ever^’^ colonizing company, no matter 
how successful, show.s that it would have been better, both for the settlers 
and for the company, if the original enter|irise had been organized on a 
basis which gave the settlers more money for improvements and a longer 
time in which to pay for their farms. The colony of Los Molinos, for exam- 
ple, is now a success. A majority of the settlers have overcome the obsta- 
cles w’hich at first threatened to overwhelm them. They bargained to pay a 
high price for unimproved land in the short jieriod of seven years. In 
addition to paying for the land they had to find money for improvements 
and stock, of wdiich the cost on small irrigated farms is very heavy. The 
working expenses included taxes of about $3 an acre, water charges of 
$2 an acre, and interest on land of which the amount varied from $75 to 
$300 an acie. A sum between $35 and $40 an acre was needed in order 
to pay interest, principal and taxe.s ; and at the outset the land did not pro- 
duce anything approaching this amount. Fortunatel}^ the company 
which founded the colony had financial resources wliich enabled it to help the 
vNct tiers b)' spending $60,000 on the purchase of cows, and allowing the set- 
llets to pay for these by subsequently ceding half the nione^^ due to them for 
cicam. Each settler paid 8 per cent, on the loan made to him. The fol- 
lowing figures show the extent to which the settlers were still indebted in 
1916. The 375 contracts then outstanding represented : 

$ 48,763 arrears of interest, 

651,001 arrears of principal, 

15,689 ledger account, and 

13,446 unpaid balance on purchase of cows. 


In the past men paid for land in California in five years : but the task 
of paying for a farm out of its products has become much harder in the last 
ten years. Thus when colonization began in Orland the price of land was 
from $10 to $40 an acre. The same land, unimproved, now sells for from 
$75 to $150 an acre and the water right costs an additional $40 an acre. 
The lands of the Sacramento Valley Irrigation Company were bought at an 
average price of $37 an acre ; but the settleis on them whom the commis- 
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sion interviewed paid an average price of $130 an acre, which price included 
only part of the cost of necessary works of irrigation. The early settlers 
in Modesto and the Oakdale districts bought land for less than $50 an acre i 
but land oi the same kind in these districts now sells for $100 and $150 
an acre, in some cases for $250 and $300 an acre. 

In fact, throughout the area of colonization the price of land has been 
multiplied by from two to ten, while the profits of farming have increased 
little if at all. Hence some years ago men who bought land at $50 an 
acre could pay high interest and also free themselves from debt, while 
those who have lx)ught recently have to struggly even to pay interest. 

The higher prices of land have made intensive cultivation necessary, 
and this entails costlier improvements and equipment. The investigation 
of the United States census showed that while the average area of a farm 
diminished between 1900 and 1910, 'the average capital invested in it in- 
creased by 86 per cent. 

The average cost of improvement and equipment also increases as 
the size of the farm diminishes. Even if the cost of a house and stable on 
a twenty acre farm is no more than it used to be on a farm of 160 acres, 
its average cost per acre is about eight times as great. 

The estimates made by the commercial organizations show that the 
ultimate cost of improvements on the small intensively cultivated farms 
averages $ 180 an acre. 

The short time given in which to pay for land in most contracts of 
colonization implies a profit following on cultivation of between 20 and 25 
per cent, of the cost of land and equipment. Such profits are occasionally 
made but they are not the rule. Investigations of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shows that the fully improved fann rarely pays more 
than 5 per cent, on the investment ; if reasonable allowance be made for the 
wages of the farmer and his family. 

The United States Reclamation Service has kept a careful census of 
the yield and value of crops grown under federal projetcs. It reports the 
following as the average values of crops : $31 an acre in 1910, $27 an acre 
in 1911, $26.60 an acre in 1912, and $24.50 in 1913. The reductions are 
mainly due to the declining prices of products, and prices for the last two 
years are higher. The total area cultivated under various projects, namely 
1,364,149.9 acres (of which 703,424 were cultivated tmder government 
reclamation piojects) was found to yield a crop worth, on an average, only 
$ 23.45 

In all districts exceptional single farms and single acres yielded far 
more than the average returns. For example single acres in Orland plant- 
ed with citrus fruits have brought in $249 each, and single acres planted 
with small fruits $252 each. Single acres devoted to truck farming in 
Californian colonies have brought in more than $ 100 each. But plans 
for payment for colonists' farms should of course be based not on excep- 
tional instances but on averages. 

The United States census gave $43.50 an acre as the gross value of 
crops grown on irrigated land in California, but beginners cannot expect 
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to reach this average because the calculation covered the highly improved 
orchards and vineyards in full bearing Alfalfa crops, which are the begin- 
ner's main dependence, had an average value of only $ 22.94 an acre. Even 
in such industries as the growing of citrus fruits, which need a large invest- 
ment in land, a long wait for returns, and exceptionally skilful and careful 
cultivation and marketing, the net profits over and above expenses of cul- 
tivation only average, according to a report prepared by the California 
Citrus Growers' Association, 4.3 per cent, on land valued at $1,000 an acre. 

Real estate agents from the overdone and less profitable fields of th^ 
Middle West flocked to California, not to develop agriculture but to exploit 
it. The prosperity of the settler was his own affair. The land agent's 
business was to make money out of him rather than to make money for him. 

One agency bought about 150,000 acres at an average price of less than 
$ 40 an acre. The average selling price was at first about $75 but was af- 
terwards raised to $175 an ere. The a gent's commission at the higher price 
was 30 per cent., so that he was paid for selling the land considerably more 
than it cost. On another colony an Eastern selling agency undertook 
to dispose of land for a commission of 20 per cent, on the selling price. No 
limit was placed on the price the agent could ask, so the price of farms which 
has been selling at $ 150 an acre was raised to $400 an acre and the agents 
thereby almost doubled their commissions. As by the terms of the sale 
one fifth of the price was paid in cash and the balance in four yearly instal- 
ments, the ^'elling agent took all the first payment and sought to induce the 
settler to buy enough land to absorb all his capital in first payments. He 
then could jxicket the whole as his commision. When the whole projected 
area had been sold the owner held contracts with a number of moneyless, 
inexperienced people who were a liability rather than an asset, while the 
selling agent had all the cash. It is no wonder that a manager of coloniza- 
tion enterprises testified to the commission that in most cases the price of 
land was two or three hundred per cent, higher than it should be. 

The underlying causes for much of the failure of the colonizipg schemes 
are : i) the selection of unfit land ; 2) the selection of unfit settlers ; 3) ignor- 
ance, on the part of the promoters, of proper colonizing methods, and, on 
that of the settlers, of the crops they should grow and how and when they 
should plant them ; 4) the excessive cost of land ; 5) the insufl 5 cient capital of 
the settlers ; 6) the excessive rates of interest on borrowed money and de- 
ferred payments ; 7) the short terms allowed for payment ; and 8) improper 
marketing facilities 


§ 2. Conclusions and recommendations. 

After having made a detailed exposition of the position of agriculture 
in California, and having noticed all the disadvantages and abuses due 
to the complete liberty left to individuals as regards colonization, the com- 
mission advances, in the last part of its report, its conclusions and recom- 
mendations on which legislation should be based. 
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In the first place the commission considers that the State should have 
a land settlement policy and deal with this matter as a public problem. 

In the greater part of the United States there has been little need for 
public supervision of rural development. The kind of crops which can be 
grown and the preliminary outlay they require are so restricted that little 
variation in methods is possible. It is otherwise in California. There much 
of the best land has to be irrigated, much has to be drained, and some has 
to be protected against floods. Every acre of irrigated land miust have a 
right to water, and the character of such right is nearly as important as 
the validity of the title to the land. To prepare some areas properly for 
settlement involves an immense expenditure of money. It is practically 
impossible for an immigrant to protect himself against misrepresentation 
in these matters. 

Water and climate, as well as soil, influence the value of agricultural 
land in much of California. Wherever irrigation is required plans for co- 
lonies should provide for the efficient use of streams. As the irrigated area 
extend>s and population increases, so does the demand for water increase 
and in like measure the struggle for its control. In great irrigable areas, 
like the San J oaquin and the Sacramento valleys, all agriculture will in time 
be bound together by a common dependence on the streams Forthis rea- 
son the ultimate results will be more satisfactory if colonization is carried 
out in accordance with a carcfullv thought out plan embracing all th(‘ irri^ 
gable land in each watershed. 

State supervision of colonization ought not to include ordinary sales 
of land among individuals but only enterprises, of .sufficient magnitude 
to have public importance, which seek to attract settlers, unacquainted 
with local conditions, from a distance or from a particular neighbourhood. 
It should be the aim of such supervision to provide : i) that adequate at- 
tention has been given to water supplies and drainage in irrigated areas ; 
2) that the land is suited to the purposes for which it is being sold ; 3) that 
there is no misrepresentation in advertising. It should also aim at helping 
those engaged on colonization by pointing out to them features in their 
plan which are likely to lead to failure.. 

In the past settlers and land settlement have been helped by the large 
increase in the juice of land which accompanied development. This made 
it possible to boirow money for improvements or to sell a part of the ori- 
ginal purchase for nearly as much as it all cost at first. This aid must be 
replaced by a more generous system of personal credit and mote efficient 
and cheaper methods of preparing farms for intensive cultivation. 

The experience of other countries and of some American colonizing 
enterprises indicates that it is cheaper for an organization having ample 
capital to level and sow the land and finance the building of houses, rather 
than leave this work to the individual settler. 

The commission makes the following suggestions as to the future financ- 
ing of settlers in California : 

i) They should have from twenty to thirty years inVhicli to pay for 
their land ; 
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2) After they have made the initial payment they should be required 
to pay nothing further on principal for the first two years, but the selling 
contract should stipulate the character of the improvements they must 
make ; 

3) The payment for land should be amortized ; and the amount of 
annual or semiannual x>ayments equal throughout the period of payment. 

It also seems desirable that the State should establish one or more 
offices in which information as to approved colonizing enterprises could 
be obtained. California might, like West Virginia, distribute printed lists 
of land held by apx>roved enterprises, stating the conditions of settlement 
and what crops might be grown on them. 

The commission believed that over a considerable part of America 
the different Slates will soon have made colonization a public matter. In 
the east this will be done to lessen tenant farming and improve agricultural 
practices, in the west to settle unoccupied and uncultivated land rapid- 
ly. The tendency tow^ards the adoption of this policy in tlie west is shown 
by the decision of the United States Reclamation Sendee to level and im- 
prove farms before offering them for settlement ; by the introduction of 
and hearings on the Grosser Bill which, if enacted, will go far towards financ- 
ing settlors on public lands ; and by the rejx)rt of the Co-operative Laud 
Settlement Board in Wyoming, which has recommended that the federal 
government build irrigation works, and the State subdivide the land, se- 
lect settlers, and finance their necessary improvements. It is understood 
that legislation to carry these recommendations into effect is being framed. 

The iirunense area ot land in the large estates of California would make 
progress too slow if it dciKUided entirely on action by the State ; but the 
State can do much to promote the adoption of right policies by showing on 
a model colony the advantages of considering real agricultural development 
rather than local or immediate benefits. It is suggested that for this an 
area of about 10,000 acres be taken, from wliich there would have to be de- 
ducted approximately 300 acres for roads, canals, schoolhouses and recrea- 
tion grounds, and 100 acres for farms labourers' allotments and a few small 
orchards and gardens. There would remain 9,600 acres or enough land to 
provide about two hundred farms varying in size from 20 to 100 acres. If 
these farms were all settled by alert, ambitious young men and women the 
advantage to agriculture in California would be great. The value of the 
demonstration would be increased if no settlers were admitted who were not 
experienced and trained, between eighteen and thirty years old, posses- 
sed of no farm land elsewhere in the State, and able themselves to reside on 
and cultivate their farms. The land should be paid for in thirty-six years, 
the initial cash payment being 5 per cent, while interest at 4 per cent,, 
and amortized annual payments of i % principal should begin at 

the end of the fourth year, the settler paying for his land and having a 
clear title while he does so by paying 4 ^ per cent, on the cost in the first 
four and 6 per cent, in the remaining thirty-two years. Each settler should 
be required to have enough capital to pay in cash one fourth of the cost of 
all improvements made by the State, the payment of the other three fourths 
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to be amortized and bear the same interest as pa3mients for the land. It 
is believed that on these terms existing financial institutions can give 
whatever credit is necessary for buying stock, including dairy cows. 

The selection of colonists should be entrusted to a board, and the subse- 
quent business management to a single competent superintendent reporting 
to this board. The State agricultural college should systematically provide 
information as to fanning, and the superintendent should advise as to bu5dng 
live stock and equipping farms. The State should, by contract, build 
houses, level land for irrigation, and lend money to settlers, within a fixed 
maximum limit, on insurable improvements carried out under the direc- 
tion and to the satisfaction of the authorities in control. 

The prices of farms, after subdivision, should be so adjusted that they 
pay for land lost on roads and canals, interest on the cost of the land be- 
tween the time of subdivision and the time of settlement, and all other 
incidental expenses. 

The selection of the land should be entrusted to an expert committee 
who would buy it at its productive value. This policy would, if it were 
understood, be a guarantee to settlers that they were getting their money's 
worth. The land might be paid for with State bonds bearing interest at 
the rate of perhaps 4 per cent., or it might be bought under a contract by 
which the landowner gave deeds to the settler directly, the State guarantee- 
ing his payments and having the right to complete the purchase and enter 
into full ownership at any time deemed advisable. Existing vState authori- 
ties could plan the works for a water supply, subdivide the area and fix 
the size of farms. The amount of capital to be provided for financing the 
settlers could be greatly reduced by making full use of the possibilities of 
loans under the Federal Farm Eoan Act. 



FRANCE. 


THE INCREAvSE IN AGRICULTURAL WAGES FROM 1914 TO 1916. 


SOURCE : 

I^A Main-d’orjvre aoricolk {Agricultural Labour), 216, i^th year, Taris, lo July 1917. 


The enquiry which the Ministry of Agriculture undertook among man- 
agers of agricultural departments as to agricultural wages has been con- 
cluded, and it is now possible to make use of the results obtained by the 
office of agricultural information witliin this ministry. The figures wliich we 
here reproduce show the average increase of the wages of labourers, whether 
fed by their employers or otherwise, the rate at which labour has decreased 
and the rate at which the av’erage yield of a working day has diminished, 
in each department. Then for each agricultural district the average wages 
of labourers, whether fed by their employers or otherwise, in 1914 and in 
1916 are shown ; and finally the percentage of increase in the wages of la- 
bourers, fed and not fed by their employers, between 1914 and 1916 ; and 
the rate at which labour has been reduced and the average jdeld of a work- 
ing day dimin^hed in each district and in the whole country. 



Averaj^e increase 

Reduction 

Diminution 


in a labourer’s 

W.lgCS 

of 

of average 

Depaitmcut 

— 


labour due 

yield 


not fed by 

fed by 

to 

of a working 

— 

employer 

employer 

the war 

day 


% 

% 

% 

% 


isi Agricultural Dtsirkf ~~ 

North-West. 


Morbihan . . . 

63 

100 

— 

30 

Finist^re . . . 

■ . 50 

50 

60 

25 

Manche .... 

. . 28 

40 

62 

32 

Ille-et-Vilaine . 

• • 27 

25 

70 

4 

C6tes-du-Nord . 

. . 41 

50 

14 

15 

Orne 

. . 42 

50 

65 

20 

Sarthe .... 

46 

60 

61 

36 

Calvados . . . 

. . 42 

25 

80 

30 

Mayenne . , . 

• • 50 

60 

60 

38 


1914 

1916 

1914 

1916 

fr. 

fr. 

It. 

fr. Average % 

Average wages in 




1st district . . , 3.25 

4.66 

1.86 

2.80 

0/ 62 

/o 

Average increase . . 

43 % 

50 



68 FRANCE - AaRTCUMURAL ECONOMY IN CENERAE 



> Average increase 

Reduction 

Diminution 


ill a labourer’s wages 

of 

of average 

Dep^ittmeut 

— 


labour due 

yield 


not teU 

fed b> 

to 

of working 

— 

employer 

emplovei 

the war 

day 


% 

% 

% 

% 


2 nd Ayic Nliitrid Disfrid ~ 

North. 


Oise 

42 

56 

47 

30 

Eure-et“Loir . . . 

46 

88 

60 

30 

Seine-et-Oise . . . 

81 

95 

65 

35 

Aisne 


S'! 

— 

32 

Seine-Inf erieu re . . 

70 

57 

40 

30 

Seine 

33 

40 

70 

3 <^ 

Seine-et-Marne . . . 

^7 

25 

40 

20 

Nord 

3S 

43 

5 <> 

28 

Eure 

12 

25 

70 

— 

Pas-de-Calais . . . 

45 

66 

50 

30 

Somme 

42 

50 

60 

18 


T914 191(1 

1914 tqt6 




fr. fr. 

fr. fr. 

Average % 

Average % 

Average wages in 





and district . . . 

3.44 4.93 

2 . II 3.28 

55 

30 

Average increase. . 

43% 

35 % 

yd Asricidiural Distriil ‘ Nort/i-hasf. 


Vosges 

65 

25 

80 

33 

Haute-Marne . . . 

^5 

40 

60 

25 

Meurthe-et-Moselle . 

42 

50 

60 

30 

Marne 

20 

15 

70 

30 

Haut-Rhin (Belfort) 

33 

33 

70 

30 

Ardennes (i). . . . 


__ 


— 

Aube 

68 

60 

50 

25 

Meuse (i) .... 

— 

— 

— 

- 


TO14 iot6 1914 1916 



tr. Ir. 

fr. fr. 

Average % 

Average % 

Average wages 

of 




3 rd district . . 

• 3-75 5-35 

2 . 4 « 3-39 

65 

29 

Average increase . 

42 % 

37 % 


(t) Report not received 
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Averatje increase 

Reduction 

Diminution 


iu a lalxmrcr'^ wages 

of 

of average 

Depurttnent 

— 


labour due 

yield 


jK)t le^l bv 

fed by 

to 

of a working 

-- 

emp’ovt 1 , 

empl(>\ e r 

the war 

day 


% 

0/ 

/o 

% 

% 


4/// li^iu iilhtral IHslntt - 

West. 


Cliareiile-InfericMir^.* 

57 

60 

66 

3 <> 

Cliarcnti‘ . . . . 

7' 

86 

50 


Haute-Vionne . . 


5 ^> 

40 

40 

Vienne 

75 

45 

45 

25 

1 )enX“S(Vr('s . . . . 

100 

I TO 

40 

25 

I/oiie-Iid‘eri('urc . . 

> > 

> ) 

57 

50 


Iiidre d . . . 


d 

65 

(40 

Vendee ...... 

^>2 

75 

h7 

34 

Maine"<'t T2 <ire . . . 

S7 

75 

80 

40 


1414 i9i<) 

1()T 1 1916 




tr fr. 

fr. fr. 

A\trogc% 

Average 

Average wages in 





.jthdistrtel . . . 

336 5- n 

2. 4.<)S 

56 

38 

Aveiage inen aso. . 


<55 “0 


SiJi I'lfu ulii{r(>l Disiriil ('cntrc. 
lyoii-el-Clier (Bc\ui- 


ce, Peivhc) ... 7H 55 55 30 

lyoir-ct-ChtT (vSolo * 

p:n(>) 47 63 

Yoiine 3K 30 60 30 

Cher () ; (V) 6(^ 20 

Crense 28 6(1 60 25 

ludre j\z (k> ()0 38 

Nievrc 50 40 ()0 .40 

Allicr TOO TOO ()0 40 

lyoird 38 58 80 30 

Puy~(U'~I)6nK* . . 53 66 60 35 

1914 1916 1914 1916 

fr. tr. fr. Ir. Avnaijc % Avcia^;t*'o 


Average wages in 

5th district . . . 3.87 5.92 2.83 4.5J 

Average increase . . 53 % 60 % 


60 


J' 
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FRANCE - AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY 

IN GENERAL 



Average increaBe 

Reduction 

Diminution 


in a labourer’s wages 

of 

of average 


Department 

labour due 

yield 


not fed by fed by 

to 

of a working 


— employer employer 

the war 

day 


% % 

% 

% 



bth Agricultural District — 

East, 


Jura 

55 

50 

35 

28 

Doubs 

42 

60 

50 

20 

Sa6ne-et-I/)ire . 

65 

50 

60 

35 

C6te-d*Or .... 

33 

56 

60 

30 

Haute-Sadue . . 

33 

33 

98 

50 

lyoire ...... 

65 

83 

— 

— 

Ain 

55 

75 

70 

50 

Rh 6 ne 

51 

85 

60 

33 

Haitte-Savoie . . 

58 

75 

30 

20 

Savoie 

50 

50 

20 

33 


1914 I9i6 1914 1916 



fr fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

Average % 

Average % 

Average wages 

in 





6th district . 

• • 3-43 5-13 

2.14 

346 

54 

34 

Average increase 

• • 50 % 


61% 


yth Agricultural District — South-West 


Landes .... 

63 


50 

75 

28 

Ari^ge .... 

40 


66 

60 

25 

Basses-Pyrenees 

80 


83 

62 

X3 

Hauies-Pyrenees 

50 


50 

40 

22 

Tarn-et-Garonne 

43 


64 

55 

30 

Haute-Garonne 

77 


62 

40 

40 

Gers 

46 


53 

54 

34 

Dordogne . . . 

62 


50 

50 

50 

Lot-et-Garonne 

75 


75 

98 

— 

Gironde. . . . 

30 



66 

33 


1914 1916 

1914 

1916 




fr. fr. 

ft. 

Jr. 

Average % 

Average % 

Average wages 

in 





7th district . 

. . 2.87 4.51 

1.56 

2.53 

59 

30 

Average increase 

57% 


62% 
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Average increase 

Reduction 

Diminution 


in a labourer’s 

wage.«« 

of 

of average 

Department 

— 


labour due 

yield 

not ted by 

fed bv 

to 

of a working 


employer 

employer 

the war 

day 

% 

% 

% 

% 

0 / 

/o 

8/A AgYic'idiural 

District - 

- South. 


Aveyron 

62 

65 

50 

25 

Pyrenees-Orientales. 

32 

43 

25 

20 

Cantal 

— 

— 

75 

50 

Loz^re 

42 

50 

60 

20 

hot 

66 

100 

65 

25 

Heraiilt 

52 

77 

60 

12 

Aude 

50 

60 

30 

25 

Corr^ze (i) .. . . . 

— 


— 

__ 

Tam . 

50 

66 

60 

60 


1914 1916 1914 1916 



fr. fr. 

fr. it. 

Average % 

Average % 

Average wages 

in 




8th district . . 

• 346 5-19 

2.29 3.83 

53 

29 

Average increase. 

.50 % 

67% 


qih Agricultural 

District — South-East. 


Ard^che . . . . 

38 

40 

60 

33 

Var 

33 

25 

60 

18 

Haute-Iyoire . . . 

33 

60 

60 

25 

Vaiicliise . . . . 

6b 

100 

70 

60 

Bonches-du-Rh6ne . 50 

42 

55 

20 

Is^re 

100 

100 

60 

30 

Gard 

42 

42 

45 

30 

Hautes-Alpes . . 

.50 

60 

20 

— 

Dr6me 

66 

70 

65 

20 

Basses-Alpes . . 

42 

75 

60 

30 

Alpes-Maritimes 

38 

— 

60 

10 


1914 1916 1914 T916 


fr. fr. 

fr. ft. 

Average % 

Average % 

Average wages in 

9th district . . . 3.42 5.15 

Average increase • . 50 % 

2.34 3-77 

61% 

55 

25 


(i) Report not received. 
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FRANCK “ AGKICUI/rrRAK ICCOISIOMY IN OKNKRAI. 


Average Increase of 

Wildes in each Disiricf and 

in all France 


from 1914 

to 



Agrictilturai districts 


T^tiboujci’fa averaj, 

,'e wages 



not fed by employer 

led In 

cnit)lo> er 


1914 

tr. 

1916 

fr. 

1914 

fi. 

1916 

fr. 

1st District 

3.25 

4.66 

1.86 

2.80 

2nd District 

3-44 

4-93 

2.11 

3.28 

3rd 1 >istrict 

3-75 

5 35 

2.48 

339 

4tli District 

3-36 

5-45 

2.46 

4.08 

5th District 

3-87 


2 <S3 

■ 4 53 

6th District 

343 

5^5 

2.r.{ 

3-4^> 

7th I )i‘ trict 

C>N 

00 

ej 

4-51 

T.5() 

■^•53 

8 til District 

3-if' 


2.2t) 

3 «3 

9th District 

34-^ 

5-T5 

^•34 

3-77 

Average agricnJtiiral wri^s 




in all France 

343 

5-FS 

2.2.-, 

3.5i 

Agncnltrual distruts 


Average' ‘nlage 

0! 111(0 asc in .1 labourer’s uae.cs 



fed Jv c 111 plot CJ 


ii<it I d ]>\ \ ni] 



101 1-1916 


1914-191(1 

1st District 


43 


5^> 

2nd District 


43 


.55 

3rd District 


4^ 


37 

4th District 


C)c 


* 65 

5th District 


53 


(K) 

6th District 


5^) 


()i 

7th District 


57 


()Z 

8th District 


50 


67 

9th District 


5<‘ 


f)T 

General, average percentage of increase 

5^> 


57 5 



THE INCREASE IN AGRICUETITRAI. WAGES FROM iqT4 TO TQlf) 


Average Reduction for all France of Labour and Yield. 


Agricultural disti ict^ Percentage 



of 

of 


reduction 

diminution 


ol 

of yield 


labour due 

of 


to 

a working 


tlie war 

day 

1st T )istrict 

62 

2^ 

2nd District 

55 

30 

3r(l District 

65 

29 

4th District 

59 

38 

5tli District 

60 

32 

6th District 

54 

34 

7th Distiict 

59 

30 

8th District 

• • ■ 53 

29 

qth District 

55 

25 

General average 

.... 5fi 

3« 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


RATES OF- CASH WAGES OF AGRICUETURAE EABOTTRERS 
IN engeand and WAEES. 


OFFICIAI, SOURCn ; 

The lyABOUR Gazette, Vol XXV, No. 7, lyondon, July 1017 


Information is obtained annually from the chairmen or clerks of a 
large number of Rural District Councils showing the rates of cash wages 
most generally paid to the various classes of agricultural labourers not prov- 
ided with board or lodging (i) in the rural district areas. Such rates, 
while by no mean'- representing the labourers' total earnings, are useful as 
a means of compaiing one year with another, and in the table below a coni' 
parison is made between the weekly rates paid in January 1914 and in Ja- 
nuary 1917. This period covers seven months prior to the outbreak of 
war but as the movement in wages between Janucry and August of 1914 
was relatively very small, the rates for January 1914 can be regarded as 
being substantially those prevalent immediately before the war. 

The figures in the table show the means of the rates given for those 
rural districts in each country from which information has been received 
for both January 1914 and January 1917, and they cover over 80 per cent, 
of the total number of rural districts in England and Wales. As has been 
said, these rates do not represent total earnings but are only the nominal 
rates of weekly wages. To arrive at the total wages it would be necessary 
to add the value of allowances in kind, such as a free house, a potato ground, 
milk, etc., and the extra cash earnings from piece work, overtime, special 
harvest payments and in the case of men in charge of animals, such sources 
as journey money, bonuses for calves reared and lamb money. These vary on 
different farms and in individual cases, and the necessary particulars can 
only be ascertained by enquiries on a large scale addressed to individual 
families in every part of the country. Enquiries of this kind were last un- 
dertaken in 1907. A further enquiry was projected for the autumn of 1914 
but was intemipted by the war. 


(r) In certain of the Welsh districts a considerable number of the ordinary agricultural la- 
bourers are provided with fcKid on weekdays but with no lodging. Particuhirs are given In the 
second table. 



RATES OE CASH WAGES OF AORICUETtJRAE LABOURERS 
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According to the statistics published by the Board of Trade in the report 
as to earnings and hours of labour in agriculture in 1907 (Cd. 5460), which 
were based on returns received directly from individual farmers, the ave- 
rage value of the extra earnings in cash and kind generally varied from about 
2S. to about 4s. a week. So far as the Board of Trade is aware they had not 
rdtered to any considerable extent up to the outbreak of war. As is explained 
below, however, their value has probably since appreciated considerably. 

If the cash rates in each county for ordinary labourers not provided 
with food be taken for purposes of comparison, it will be seen that their great- 
est increase between January 1914 and January 1917 took place in England 
in Durham (8s. id, a week), and in Wales in Flint and Merioneth (8s. 6d. a 
week). The county in which the increase was least was in England Hereford 
(4s. 2d. a week) and in Wales Cardigan (3s. Sd. a week). In only seven coun- 
ties in England and Wales did the increase amount to less than 5 6'. a week ; 
in twelve it was 5s. or betwtien 5s. and 6s., in eighteen 6s. or between 6s. and 
7s., in eight 7s. or between 7s, and 8s., and in five more than 8s. a week. These 
figures do not concern Westmoreland and Anglesey from which only in- 
formation insufficient for statistical purposes was received. 

In addition to the increases in weekly rates of cash wages, shown by 
the table, the increase in extra earnings must be borne in mind. It is im- 
possible with the information which is available to indicate the amount of 
this latter increase, but it may be pointed out that the present higher prices 
must have increased the value of most allowances in kind, In some cases 
they have also been increased in quantity. There is also evidence of the 
increase of piece-work rates and harvest wages. A correspondent in Essex 
states that piece-work rates in that county in 1916 were from 25 to 50 per 
cent . higher than before the w^ar . In Norfolk it is the custom to ])ay labourers 
.1 lump sum for the harvest and this iLSually amounted to £7 or £7.105. 
before the war, but in 1916 its minimum amount was £9.55. Payments for 
overtime have also increased considerably during the war, owing mainly 
to the shortage of labour and to some extent to the introduction of the Da\'- 
light Saving Act. 

Since January 1917, the date to which the latest available returns ref- 
er, the wages of the workers on the land are known to have increased, owing 
partly to the scarcity of labour and partly to the rise in the cost of living. 
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Compamon of Mean of Weekly Rates of Cash Wages paid in January 1914 
and in January 1917 (i). 


A. ~ England. 


County 

Ordinary I^abourers 
(not provided 'vith foodi 

Horsemen 

(not prorided with food) 

Cattlemen 

(not provided with food) 

Shepherds 

(not provided with food) 

Nnmber 

of 

districts 

making 

returns 

January 

1914 

January 

1917 

Number 

of 

districts 

making 

return* 

Jannary 

1914 

January 

1917 

Number 

of 

districts 

making 

returns 

January 

1914 

January 

1917 

Number 

of 

districts 

making 

returns 

January 

1914 

January 

1917 




d. 

- 

d. 


B. 

d. 

B. 

d. 


s. d. 

S. 

d. 


S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Northern Counties : 




















Northumberland . . . 

6 

21 

0 

27 

5 

9 

20 

4 

28 

5 

8 

20 I 

27 

9 

9 

20 

II 

27 

9 

Durham 


20 

9 

28 

10 

14 

20 

10 

29 

9 

8 

io 5 

28 

II 

6 

20 

II 

29 

2 

Cumberland 

5 

18 

II 

25 

I 

5 

20 

7 

27 

2 

4 

20 6 

26 

II 

^3 

20 

4 

25 

8 

Westmorland .... 

* 

- 


- 





— 











Yorkshire, Lancashire and 




















Cheshire: 




















Yorkshire (East Riding). 

10 

18 

2 

25 

4 

7 

19 

3 

26 

II 

9 

19 2 

26 

9 

9 

19 

7 

27 

3 

» (North Riding) 

14 

18 

3 

24 

10 

16 

19 

6 

27 

1 

16 

19 5 

26 

8 

13 

19 

5 

27 

2 

» (West Riding) 

23 

18 

10 

25 

8 

24 

20 

10 

28 

0 

23 

19 9 

26 

II 

20 

20 


28 

0 

1 (Whole county) 

47 

18 

6 

23 

4 

47 

20 

2 

27 

6 

48 

19 6 

26 

10 

42 

19 

II 

27 

7 

Lancashire 

13 

20 

5 

27 

7 

15 

22 

9 

29 

10 

14 

21 9 

28 

10 

5 

21 

2 

31 

10 

Cheshire 

II 

18 

9 

25 

4 

1 

i 

20 

3 

27 

7 

10 

19 II 

26 

10 

5 

19 

8 

26 

6 

North and Weit Midland 




















Counties : 






1 ^2 














Leicestershire 

12 

17 

2 

25 

2 


19 

4 

26 

5 

i 

19 0 

26 

0 

II 

19 

4 

26 

7 

Rutland 

2 

15 

6 

22 

6 

2 

17 

0 

1 24 

0 


16 0 

22 

6 

2 

16 

6 

22 

6 

Lincolnshire . . 

16 

16 

6 

24 

2 

1 16 

15 

10 

22 

ri 

1 18 

15 10 

32 

6 

18 

16 

2 

23 

4 

Nottinghamshire, . . . 

7 

18 

3 

24 

7 

i 7 

19 

ii 

27 

3 

' 7 

19 8 

26 

II 

7 

20 

l 

27 

6 

Derbj-diire 

10 

20 

I 

27 

3 

1 

21 

8 

28 

7 

10 

20 II 

27 

II 

7 

20 

IT 

27 

3 . 

Gloucestershire . . . • 

15 

15 

I 

20 

7 

r 6 

16 

9 

22 

7 

16 

16 5 

22 

6 

15 

16 

6 

22 

5 

Monmouthshire .... 

5 

l 6 

5 

22 

6 

5 


5 

24 

4 

5 

17 5 

24 

4 

5 

17 

2 

23 

0 

HeTefordshltc . 

II 

Li 


10 


\ IL. 

' 16 


" .Li. 

10 

6 

ir 

] 

IS II 

20 

3 . 
. 3 

II 


5 

20 

. 23 - 

9 







Iff 


Staffordshire 

15 

17 

8 

23 

10 

15 

w 

2 


It) 

i-'i 

f9 

0 

25 

5 

II 

18 

II 

25 

I 

WiKCCstershire .... 

12 

15 

3 

21 

b 

11 

ib 

11 

22 

8 

1 1 

lO 

4 

22 

7 

m 

17 

0 

22 

6 

Warwickshire 

13 

15 

II 

21 

II 

J3 

17 

8 

24 

I 

13 

17 

0 

23 

8 

Ii 

17 

3 

23 

5 

South Midland and Eastern 
Counties : 





















Middlesex 

3 

20 

4 

27 

4 

3 

21 

4 

29 

8 

3 

21 

8 

29 

8 

3 

21 

4 

29 

4 

Hertfordshire 

11 

15 

3 

20 

5 

II 

17 

6 

23 

4 

10 

17 

5 

23 

2 

II 

18 

I 

23 

I 

BuckinghaiiBhire . . 

7 

14 

8 

21 

3 

7 

16 

7 

24 

0 

7 

16 

7 

24 

4 

7 

16 

% 

24 

5 

Oxforddiire 

9 

13 

0 

19 

4 

9 

14 

II 

22 

3 

8 

14 

10 

22 

I 

8 

14 

if 

21 

II 

NorthamptonsMie.. . ■ 

15 

15 

5 

21 

I 

15 

17 

5 

24 

0 

15 

16 

8 

23 

2 

14 

16 

II 

23 

0 

HuBtingdmishire. . . . 

4 

M 

3 

21 

9 

4 

17 

0 

23 

9 

4 

16 

3 1 

23 

6 

3 

17 

4 

23 

4 

Bedfordshfa-e 

6 

15 

0 

21 

3 

6 

17 

7 

24 

5 

6 

17 

5 i 

24 

4 

5 

17 

T^i 

23 

7 

Cambridgeshire .... 

6 

14 

8 1 

22 

I 

6 

15 

10 

22 

9 

5 

15 

10 

22 

8 i 

5 

16 

10 

23 

7 

Essex 

15 

14 

8 

22 

4 

16 

16 

8 

23 

II 

16 

Ib 

II 

23 

8 ! 

13 

17 

0 

24 

0 

Suffolk. 

16 

13 

7 

20 

° i 

16 

15 

7 

22 

I i 

16 

15 

5 

22 

0 

16 

16 

0 

22 

2 

Norfolk. 

18 

14 

0 

22 

0 

18 

15 


24 

0 i 

18 

16 

0 

24 

6 

II 

16 

2 

23 

9 

South-Eastern Counties : 





















Surrey 

7 

17 

0 

22 

3 

7 

17 

II 

22 

9 

18 

18 

3 

23 

8 

7 

18 

3 

23 

I 

Kent 

20 

17 

7 

23 

0 

19 

19 

3 

25 

5 

19 

0 

25 

0 

19 

19 

10 

25 

4 

Sussex , 

13 

15 

I 

21 

10 

12 

17 

5 

23 

7 

12 

17 

5 

23 

3 

9 

17 

1 1 

23 

3 

Hampshire 

21 

14 

5 

20 

2 

20 

15 

9 

22 

0 

20 

16 

2 

22 

2 

19 

16 

3 

22 

4 

Berkshire 

7 

14 

6 

19 

6 

' 

15 

5 

21 

10 

7 

16 

I 

• 22 

3 


15 

7 

22 

3 

South-Western Counties: 

Wiltshire 

16 

14 

3 

20 

6 

16 

15 

9 

22 

8 

lO 

16 

0 

22 

11 

16 

16 

I 

22 

9 

Dorsetshire 

II 

12 

10 

17 

8 , 

to 

13 

10 

19 

4 

10 

14 

2 

19 II 

10 

14 

4 

20 

2 

Devonshire 

13 

13 

II 

18 

2 

13 

14 

10 

19 

2 

12 

15 

2 

19 

5 

II 

15 

2 

19 

10 

Cornwall 

12 

16 

7 

21 

I 

II 

17 

3 

21 

2 ' 

II 

17 

3 

21 

4 

6 

17 

6 

21 

8 

Somersetshire ..... 

12 

15 

4 

20 

5 

II 

16 

4 

21 

6 

II 

16 

4 

21 

5 

8 

16 

I 

22 

0 


(i) The rates stated are exclUMve of extra earning and allon-ancts far kind. Some of the variations in cash rates are due to the variations 
imthe value of these extra eaniings and allowances in different comities and districts 

* Data insufficient for statistical purposes. 
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Data insufficient for statistical purposes. 



MISCELIvANEOUS INFORMATION REEATING TO AGRICUETURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUvS COUNTRIES. 


FRANCE 

THE RESTORATION OF AGRICUETURB IN THE INVADED DEPARTMENTS. Ea 
Alaiii-d ’oeuvre agricole [Agricultural Labour), No 217, r4th year, Paris, 25 July 1917. 

On 30 June IQ17 the Direction of Agriculture in the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture published, with a view to agricultural reconstruction in the invaded 
departments, instructions to which agriculturists should conform in order 
to resume occupation of their former farms. It is a fact that the resump- 
tion of agricultural life in these districts ouglrt to be accomplished as soon 
as possible by the agricultural population still in them, the repatriated agri- 
culturists, and those who have withdrawn into the interior and will now ask 
to return to their villages. But the stretch of land in question forms a 
so-called reserved " zone of which the limits have been fixed by the mili- 
tary authority. Owing to the devastated condition of many places and for 
military reasons no general measure authorizing an immediate and collec- 
tive repatriation can be passed. For the moment therefore leave to re- 
turn can only be granted individually to agriculturists who previously 
resided habitually in the commune to which they ask to go, and whose re- 
turn is recognized to be indispensable to the resumption of agricultural 
life. In his request an agriculturist should always indicate what is the im- 
portance of his fann and how he proposes to resume fanning. Authori- 
zations can be granted only in the measure of which the condition of com- 
munes, as regards means of access to them, their provisioning and the 
degree to which they are healthy, habitable and safe, permits. In every 
case a regular authorization will be the sine qua non of return. 

The majority of the agriculturists will have to reconstitute their farms 
after their return, often building a temj)orary dwelling for themselves and 
shelters for their beasts ; and always they will have to get together again 
their live and other stock and resume cultivation. 

Since no one system of farming can be adapted to every kind of farm, 
leach individual should determine on his best course in accordance with his 
ability and resources. Generali}^ speaking, however, a garden should first 
be remade ; then those foodstuffs which supply the first needs of man and 
beast — potatoes and other vegetables, forage, oats — should be planted, 
and finally the land should be restored to a condition allowing com to be 
grown. The complete realization of the plan of cultivation will necessarily 
occupy several years, and depend on resources in labour and money and on 
the payment of indemnities for damages wrought by the war. In many ca- 
ses an association of agriculturists will increase their credit and will encou- 
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rage the rapid resumption of agricultural life by giving solidarity to indi- 
vidual efforts. 

For the reconstitution of dwellings in cases of urgency a special de- 
partment has been instituted in the prefectorate of every department 
affected either in the past or the present by the invasion. 

Even before the valuation of damages due to the war, urgent repairs 
of slightly damaged houses may be effected if the owner's poverty disable 
him from himself making the necessary repairs, of which the cost should 
not on ])rinciple surpass a fifth part of the value of the real estate before the 
war. 

Bituminous cardboard and oiled cloth will be supplied gratis and axes 
lent for the puq)OvSe of preserving partial!}' destroyed buildings and pre\’ent- 
ing the extension of damage. 

Further, depots have been constituted of material which will facilitate 
the reconstruction in cases of urgency of dw'ellings by the ])ersons interested. 
A single applicant may receive material of this sort up to the value of 1500 
francs. 

When real estate has been com])letely destroyed, and the previous 
occu])iers thereof cannot find other tem]jorary lodgings in the commune 
to which they have been authorized to return, they may ask for the grant 
of a temporary house, indicating the site on which they wish it to be erected 
and the number of members in their family. To meet such a demand the 
administration has caused stocks of temporary hou.ses and colla])sible shel- 
ters, which can be set up rapidly, to be con.structed. 

The first tem]X)iary shelters to be grouped in a devastated commune 
form the local receiving place for the repatriated refugees. They must 
consist of a series of houses destined from tlie beginning of the enteq^rise ot 
repatriation for mOvSt urgent needs — a mayoralty and public offices, a relief 
station, a canteen and station for ])rovisions. a reserve of furniture — 
in order to secure indispensable living conditions to those who have suffered 
losses in the communes in which destruction has been such that they have 
not been able to find shelter in the remaining hoirses. 

In order, however, to enable the lesumption of normal life or any agri- 
culture a .special department for bringing back the soil into a cultivable 
state must devStroy bombs, level trenches, and remove wire entanglements. 

Caj)ital and stock are also necessary to the resumption of agricultural 
life. On principle money on account or advances on indemnities for war 
damages can only be granted if the cantonal commission, anticipated by 
article 4 of the decree of 20 July 1915, has testified to the damages and es- 
timated them. Immediate advances, for bringing the land again under cul- 
tivation or harvesting crops, may however be made, by the medium of the 
prefect and agrictfitural de])artments of a department, to persons who have 
incurred loss where the estimating commission has not been able to exercise 
its functions. These advances consist of .‘^eeds, fertilizers, agricultural im- 
])lements, draught animals and live stock. 

Every application for an advance of tliis kind should indicate the ex- 
tent of land to be cultivated, the kind of land, and the manner in which it 
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is divided into arable, meadow and grass-land. It should also state whether 
the petitioner is a landowner or a leaseholder, and what live stock he kept 
before the war. 

Purchasing commissions have been appointed in each department to 
bii}^ live stock, seeds and agricultural machinery. As gradually the goods 
so purchased are distributed their value is entered on account, and will be 
deducted from the indemnities due for war losses. These accounts are only 
granted to such of the persons w'ho have incurred loss as need to benefit 
by the distributions. They are not granted to any })ersons, howevei great 
may be their losses, who are able .to wait for the settlement which will fol- 
low on the enactment of the law. 


gp:rmany. 

THE ACTIVITY OF THE ROYAE COMMISSION OF COEONI/.ATION FOR WEST 
PRUSSIA AND POSNANIA IN - Die I'atigkcit der Komghchen Amucilmtgs 

kommission fur WcUpreussen und Postn im Jahre ioiO,in Archio ftir innere Kolnni^atwn, 
Vol IX, Part 8, Year 1016-1917, Berlin, Mav 1917 

The Royal Commission of Colonization for West Prussia and Posnania 
has continued to exercise the activity which was the object of its founda- 
tion in s])ile of difiiculties of every sort due to the duration of the war ; 
but it has limited itself to undertaking strictly necessary business. 

Twice as many properties have been offeied to it as in 1915, but it 
has made purchases only in the interCvSts of new German properties, that 
is to say when it was a matter of strengthening the position of thf^se by unit- 
ing neighbouring lands to them. In one case however the decision was 
made to buy a jiroperty for no immediate reavSon but in order to hel]) the 
Bresl alter Beamien Spar- and Darlehnskassen Vereins (The Savings andboans 
Funds of the Union of Breslau Officials) to make reimbursements to a consi- 
derable number of its depositors The commission made seven new acqui- 
sitions, including one Rittergut, two State domains and two large })eascints’ 
])roperties. The total area acquired was 2,255 hectares (1). 

The Commission received more numerous ap]dications to puichase than 
in 1915, in all 2,200 as compared with 559 in that year. Of these 2,200 
there were 655 which emanated from the armies nnd to these must be added 
some hundreds coming from workmen in Berlin and its neighbourhood. 
Only 21 transactions which concerned Renfenguter were concluded nrid of 
them only thirteen were finally made valid. Of the thirteen purchasers 
involved, five came from the west and south of Ck?nnany, six from West 
PmSvsia and Posnania and two from abroad. The newdy fornied properties 
have an area of 165.45 hectares and represent a value of 257,600 maiks (2): 
that is to say that each has on an average an extent of 12.72 hectar es and 
a value of 19,815 marks. The ratio of actual purchases to applications is 

(i) I hectare ~ 2,47acre'i. 

{2) r maik - aixmt ii 3/4 f/. at par 
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somewhat low ; the reason for this being that many applications were in 
fact mere requests for information from correspondents in the armies who 
wished, above all, to know on what terms they could become settlers af- 
ter the war. 

But obstacles were constituted especially by the insufficiency of build- 
ing materials and the high prices of such as could be obtained, to say nobb- 
ing of the lack of labour for the building necessary to new farms and of ani- 
mals for transport and labour. It was also very difficult to procure live 
stock and the right quantities of goods necessary to a farm, and when they 
were obtainable they were dear. This almost ip:ipossibility of accomplish- 
ing essential building on farms will prevent the extension of colonization for 
some time longer. It is thought that the difficulty may be met by erect- 
ing only modest buildings which can be used provisionally, for the economic 
strength of a settler must not be imperilled by suffering liim to incur too 
heavy charges through the buildings on his farm. 

At the end of 1916 the Commission of Colonization had ceded 19,557 pro- 
perties to be paid for by annual instalments, and 2,170 on lease, that is a to- 
tal of 21,727 settlers* holdings. Of the leasehold settlers' holdings recently 
formed 103 have not changed their condition, but the form of the others 
has been altered so that they are now being bought by annual instal- 
ments. The 21,727 holdings are distributed as follows, according to the ori- 
gin of the settlers occupying them : 

5,736 or 26.4 % — settlers emanating from provinces to be colonized ; 

'' 4^-6 '' '' other parts of Germany ; 

5,436 " 25.0 " *’ ’* " abroad. 

The stock of land of which the Commission of Colonization disposed at 
the end of 1916 extended to 59,172 hectares ; and this could yield 30,100 
hectares of colonizable land on which about 2,500 setters* holdings could be 
fonned. 

Since it has come into existence 308,984 hectares have been ceded to 
the commission under the law on colonization : 31,375 hectares have been 
employed on objects of public utility, such as roa<te, the sites of churches and 
schools ; 52,497 hectares have been sold to the State domains, the State 
forest administration and persons other than settlers ; and 9,675 hectares 
have been reserved to serve as adjuncts to land already colonized or as 
building sites. Out of a total area of 461,633 hectares, 402,531 hectares or 
87.2 per cent, have thus been employed for purposes other than coloniza- 
tion. 

In 1916 no new plans for colonization were drawn up. 

As to the commission's building activity this has purposely been kept 
within modest limits. Efforts have b^n almost confined to the erection 
of buildings on the properties to be paid for by annual instalments or held 
on lease. As regards new buildings we have to notice only three, construct- 
ed for objects of public utility, which cost 68,500 marks, and fifty-two built 
for individuals at a cost of 664,500 marks. The total expenditure on build- 
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ings was thus 733,000 marks. The new building of churches, schools and 
presbyteries, begun in 1914, has been interrupted. 

Works executed for the improvement of the soil have also been of di- 
minished importance. 167 hectares of cultivable land were drained and 
209 hectares of cultivated marshy and meadowland improved ; and 6,535 
metres (i) of roads mended with stones or paved. Moreover 700 hectares 
of marshy land were redeemed, being converted into meadows 

The stock of settlers has been improved by a distribution of pedigree 
bulls and sheep for purposes of breeding. Moreover twenty-four cows and 
heifers and three draught-oxen have l)een sold to them, the animals ema- 
nating from the live stock reserves of the colonized holdings or being bought 
with the funds intended for the development of bull depositories in the colo- 
nization communes. 

Much more attention has been paid than in the previous year to trees 
bearing fruit or otherwise usefully productive. In 302 colonists' gardens, along 
roads of communication and in the village pasture grounds, 12,026 fruit- 
trees have been planted as against 6,841 in the preceding year, 412 nut 
trees avS against 151 ; 1,859 forest and oniamental saplings as against 947, 
and 2,349 ^saplings for hedges as against 264. The setclers have also form- 
ed seven model fruit-tree plantations containing 379 saplings. To care for 
the trees thirteen settlers and settlers' sons have been trained and eleven 
of them have already been engaged* by contract. Hitherto as many as 
170 have been trained and in of these are following the trade of forestry. 
As regards the protection of birds 604 nestfuls have been brought up arti- 
ficially in thirty-six colonization villages in West Prussia and thirty in 
Posiiania. 

The economic position of the settlers has improved since 1915. The 
price of agricultural products has increased ; the women have come to un- 
derstand rural economy better ; and many settlers have obtained leave on 
economic grounds. While in the preceding year 1887 prorogations of pay- 
ment had to be granted theie were only 1100 of them in 1916. The total 
sums remaining to be paid out of a capital of 12,000,000 marks passed be- 
tween these two years from 500,000 to 425,000 marks. Everything possible 
has indeed been done to bring back the colonies to their normal circumstances; 
and the whole merit attaching to the value of these farms is understood when 
it is seen that during tliis year they were granted, always in the measure 
which was possible, the labour of a certain number of prisoners of war and 
the right to employ the necessary draught-animals ; while 7,861 settlers, 
9>383 sons and other members of the fam iliesof settlers, and 2,666 employ- 
ees — in all 19,910 babouring men, were suffered to return to the farms. 

The colonists' holdings have to some extent changed hands, either ow- 
ing to the war or for other reasons. The number of holdings sold or let has 
risen from 78 to 109. Sixteen farms had to be sold by auction, but their 
occupiers had vshown themselves to be bad managers before the war. In 


(i) I metre ~ 1 yard 3.371 inches. 
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a few cases an additional cause for the auction was a lack of means which did 
not allow farming to be continued. 

During the year i July 1915 — 1 July 1916 the commission adminis- 
tered (i) 230 individual properties and farms, extending over 111,636 
hectares, of which 126 extending over 57,584 hectares were large farms. 
The other 104, extending over 54,052 hectares, have ceased to be adminis- 
tered by the commission which has remitted them to settlers. 

At the end of the year 1915-1916 (July) 672 holdings, having a total 
area of 293,618 hectares, ceased to be directly administered by the com- 
mission. 

In 1915-1916 cereals were sold for 6,510,437 marks; potatoes, sugar 
beetroot and live and other stock represented on 30 June 1916 a value of 
7,075,800 marks as against 6,458,000 marks in the preceding year, that is 
to say it had increased hy 617,800 marks. 

At the end of 1916 the Commission of Colonization had at its disjx)sal 
176,126,537 marks; namely 95,836,230 marks for colonization properly .so 
called, and 80,287,307 marks for the consolidation of ]>easant property 
and of large property in West Prussia and in Posnania. 


REGENCY OF TUNIS. 

THE SOCIETY OK THE FRENCH FARMS OF TUNISIA I)IJRIN(V 'IHE WAR — 
E’^conomisie fran^ais { 7 'he Ftench Economist}, 45th year, No. 31, Paris, 4 Aug:ust 19x7. 

In our issue for January 1912 we gave sufficiently detailed information 
as to tliis colonizing enterprise. We wish now merely to recal that its suc- 
cess is due to its encouragement of the conversion of the European wage- 
earning labourer into a met aver. 

In spite of difficulties due to the war the balance-sheet showed on 
31 December 1916 a profit of 231,872 francs. The society which has 
a capital of 2,250,000 francs, has continued rapidly to improve the value 
of the three rural properties registered as its real estate. They have a 
total area of 22,000 hectares (2) and in 1916 covered their own farming 
costs and furnished a part of the inteiest on the invested capital. But the 
continuation of the war has multiplied difficulties. Several agents were 
mobilized in 1916, and labour has become much dearer because Tunisia 
has sent to France several thousands of native labourers and soldiers. On 
the other hand there has been compensation for these disadvantages in the 
high prices of agricultural products. 

The following table allows of a comparison between the annual profit 
from the society’s three chief sources of revenue in the last four years : 


(1) Cf. our issue for December igiz, Bulletin mensuel des InsUluttons tconomiques et Socxales 
4th year, vol. 25, pp. 157 et seq. 

(2) I hectare =« 2 47 acres 
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1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 




— 

— 

Saint Cyprien 

87,149 

•39.748 

184,887 

154.540 

Munchar 

39 . 3 i« 

68,967 

42,573 

71,660 

Business of reel estate and 

industrial business , . . 


224,590 

112,252 

78,484 


We should mention that the profits of 1916 would have been yet more 
considerable if tlie prices of barley and oats had not been fixed at less by 
from 5 to 7 francs a quintal (i) than the official prices in France. The sell- 
ing prices of wine were less by from 30 to 35 francs a hectolitre (2) than those 
which o])tained in the south of France. The prohibition on priuci])le of 
the export of wines, and the difiiculties of .sea transport and of land tran- 
sport in France, were chief causes of this difference in value. 

Of the 22,000 hectares of the three domains com])rised under the head- 
ing business of real estate about 15,000 can be brought under regular 
cultivation within a relatively short time. These vast s])aces can lx* utili^- 
ed rajiidly especiall}' for stock farming : the pasture lands supported by the 
natural prairies, tised cither for hay or grazing, offer in Tunisia considmMble 
resources which enn be improved by special arrangements. The cultiva- 
tion of cereals or artificial forage, at the ])rice of longer efforts and a larger 
investment of ca])ital, should take a second place, and new areas should be 
ploughed only when prudence is exercised and sufficient pre])aratioiH are 
made. Agricultural hydraulic works, notably the projected Mrdjerdali 
canal, will all(>w woter to be obtained for w^atering animals and irrignting 
hundreds of hectares. 

The credit balance shown mi the jirofit and loss account, P.getlier with 
the sums carried over fiom ])revioUvS 3"ears, gives a total a\'ailablc sum of 
about 323,200 francs, enqiloyed as follow\s : 'legal reserve 5* per ce nt. — 9,800 
francs; quotas due in virtue of by law^s and contracts — 35.000 francs; 
various redemption ])a>mients 30,000 francs; dividend on share.s (25 francs 
on each title) 75,000 francs. After various allocations in accordance with 
the by-laws the sum of 98,750 francs was carried o^x‘r to the year 1917. 

To. conclude: the .society of the French Famis of Tunisia has 
triumphed over difficulties dete"rmine-*d hy the general situation. After 
having made the progress of its nndertn kings secure it has continued to 
improve the value of itspropert^^ by works of irrigation, the formati<m of 
new flocks and herds, the plantation of vines, thus tiiking an important 
step towards carrying out its programme which consists essentially in 
the development of agricultural production. 


* Defidl. 

(1) I quintal » 220 lbs. 

(2) I hectolitre -- 21.9 gallons. 
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UNITED STATES. 


niERISE IN XHB VALUE OF IMPROVED F VRM LAND ‘The Annalist, Vol 9, 
No 223, New York, 23 April 1917 

While reclamation has been adding hundreds of thousands of acres 
to the fertile land of the United States, the value of the land under cultiva- 
tion, including the improved farm land, has been rising rairidly. Since 1912 
the value of improved farm land in California has advanced to an average 
of $200 an acre, an increase of $93. This represents the extreme limit of 
the advance ; California has superseded Illinois as the State in which 
improved farm land has the highest average value. Improved farm land 
m Illinois now has an average value of $140 and acre, as compared with 
$119 in 1912. The lowest increase in average value is $i an acre, and 
this is recorded for South Carolina and for Wyoming. In only three States 
of the Union has there been a decrease in average value, namely one of 
an acre in Colorado and Montana and one of $2 an acre in Louisiana. 
Other changes are shown in the following table, compiled from fig- 
ures issued by the Department of Agriculture 


States 

Value per Acre 
_^ofJ[mproved Farm l^ad. 

1917 1916 

« T 

1913 

$ 

Increase 
per Acre 
between 
19x3 and 
1917 

Maine 

41 

J7 

3fi 

5 

New Hampshire . . . 

40 


34 

() 

Vermont 

44 

40 

34 

10 

Massachussets .... 

76 

75 

66 

ro 

Rhode Island 

«5 

100 

60 

25 

Connecticut .... 

62 

62 

55 

7 

New York 

72 

67 

65 

7 

New Jersey 

105 

100 

93 

12 

Pensvlvania 

72 

95 

53 

19 

Delaware 

73 

04 

60 

13 

Maryland 

65 

60 

42 

23 

Virginia 

45 

42 

34 

II 

West Virginia .... 

42.50 

39 

32 

10.50 

North Carolina . . . 

42.50 

37 

28 

14-50 

South Carolina . . . 

35 

32 

34 

I 

Georgia 

30 

28 

26 

4 

Florida 

55 

52 

45 

10 

Ohio 

95-50 

Qi 

77 

18.50 

Indiana 

103 

98 

82 

21 

Illinois 

140 

130 

119 

21 

Michigan 

70 

65 

54 

16 

Wisconsin 

95 

90 

63 

32 
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Value per Acre 


Increase 

States 


of Improved Farm I^and. 


l>er Acre 
between 
19x2 and 


1917 

X916 

xgz2 


— 

— 

— 

1917 


$ 

$ 

$ 

— 

Minnesota 

83 

75 

56 

27 

Iowa 

156 

153 

106 

50 

Missouri 

09 

65 

54 

15 

North Dakota . . . 

39 

37 

30 

9 

South Dakota . . . 

63 

60 

48 

15 

Nebraska 

80 

76 

74 


Kansas 

60 

58 

53 

7 

Kentucky 

47-50 

41 

33 

14-50 

Tennessee 

46 

42 

33 

13 

Alabama . ... 

21 

20 

19 

2 

Mississippi . . . 

^5 

23 

20 

5 

Louisiana 

33 

27 

35 

2 ♦ 

Texas 

45 

39 

38 

9 

Oklahoma 

35 

31 

29 

6 

Arkansas 

32 

27 

24 

8 

Montana 

35 

34 

36 

I * 

Wyoming .... 

33 

33 

32 

I 

Colorado 

62 

60 

b 6 

4 * 

New Mexico. . . . 

50 

45 

48 

2 

Arizona 

105 

80 

80 

25 

Utah 

105 

90 

80 

25 

Nevada 

90 

85 

70 

20 

Idaho 

71 

64 

06 

5 

Washington .... 

100 

102 

100 

— 

Oregon 

82 

70 

75 

7 

California 

200 

180 

107 

93 


♦ Decrease. 


RUGGERI ALFREDO, gerente responsable. 
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Part 1: Co-operation and Association 


CANADA. 

THK COOPERATIVE 

MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAIv PRODUCE 


OFFICIAT SOURCES 

Gumming (M ) , Secrttary tor Aj^nculture iti Nova Scotia , Belanger (JC ) of the Journal 
d*agncuUute of Quebec , Hart (F C ), Director of Co operation and Markets Branch ot On 
T\J ao ; Thomson (W W) , Director of Co operative Organization Branch of Saskatcidswan 
CRAIG (H A) Deputy Minister of Agnculture of Aibfrta all in The AGRicuLruRAL 
CtA7etti of Canada, Vol 4, No 4, Ottawa Goveniment Pnnting Office, Apnl igi7 

OTHER SOURCE 

1 gg Maiketiiig Service m Albeita, 7 ht Grain Growers' Guide, Wmiiipeg, 8 August 1917 


Recently much has been accomplished 111 Canada in the way of market- 
ing agricultural produce co-operatively The system has been found to 
be list fill in that it relieves the farmer of the task of baigaining and selling 
and in that it tends to secure higher, uniform and fairer prices This co- 
operative movement is guided and regulated by federal and })rovincial le- 
gislation and helped by federal and provincial Departments of Agncul- 
ture The marketing of the most diverse products is effected, notably that 
of dairy produce, tobacco, sugar and maple synip, seeds foi sowing, fmit 
poultry and eggs, vegetables honey, live stock wool, potatoes, onions 
grain and meat In this review we have already noticed several examples 
of this foim of co-operation, notably the co-operative sale of li\( stock and 
wool, and that of butler and cheese in the province of Quebec 

The Agricultural Gazette of Canada, the official organ of tht Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in order to ascertain the steps taken hitherto m tht 
different provinces for the furtherance of the oiganization of co-operative 
marketing, requested leading officials to supply infonnation on the subject 
We will summarize the principal results of this enquiry 
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§ I. The organization OF'CO-OPBRATIVE marketing in ONTARIO. 

The Ontario Department of Agriculture does not interfere in the busi- 
ness of marketing organizations. It does not itself do any marketing, even 
for the purpose of advertising the co-operative method. Its aim has been 
in every case to build up organizations of producers which are economically 
sound and self-supporting and take their proper place in the trade in farm 
products. Through its various branches the department can keep in touch 
with these organizations and help them. Through the Co-operation and 
Markets Branch it can help towards organization and incorporation and 
provide inspection of organizations The introduction of district repre- 
sentatives has facilitated its task. 

The following are some figures as to the various organizations 

There are sevcmty fruit growers* associations in the province : forty-six 
of them sell the fruit of their members anrl six buy for them sujiplies of spray- 
ing matter. The others have ]nirely educational ends. The province pro- 
duces annually about 3,000,000 barrels of ap])les of which 250,000 barrels 
or 8 per cent are marketed through associations of growers A large propor- 
tion of the fruit of these associations is sent to West Canada and sold directly 
to fanners* organizations The remainder is sold to the trade or exported, 
none or very little being sold by the organizations to consumers The 
provincial Fruit Branch does must of its educational work through these 
organizations It was largely responsibh' for organizing the Ontario Co- 
operative Fruit Organization, madeux:> of seventeen local organization^ which 
consign their fruit through one manager. 

About seventy egg circles have been organized in tht‘ province^ and 
thirty or thirty-five of them are now active In only one case has a group 
of circles combined to make consignments under one management Other- 
wise they do business individually. Practically all the eggs are sold to 
wholesale houses directly, although in EavStern Ontario a few circles sell 
to large individual customers Only one or two circles, which market 
poultry, deal in anything except eggs. 

The thirty vegetable growers* associations in the province have a pro- 
vincial organization which meets annually. These associations are mainly 
educational. A few years ago the provincial organization experimented in 
the co-operativc‘ purchase of seed for its local associations, but for various 
reasons this enterprise was discontinued, Ten of the associations sell ve- 
getables 

The honey producers are well organized for educational purposes. 
The local associations are united in a provincial association which meets 
once a year and appoints the very important so-called ** crop committee **. 
This committee meets as occasion demands, receives reports as to the pro- 
spective production of honey, and recommends the wholesale prices at 
which it should be sold. Neither the provincial association nor the commit- 
tee sells any honey nor acts otherwise than in an advisory capacity. The 
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experiment has recently been made of oi^anizing one small honey-selling 
organization in the province. 

Some thirty-one seed centres have recently been organized in Ontario 
by the Canadian Seed Growers* Association. As yet only half a dozen of 
them have seed for sale. 

There have been organized some nineteen or twenty district breeders* 
associations, each of which holds a yearly sale of the stock of its members. 
A number of farmers* clubs in the province have for many years been carry- 
ing on the co-operative consignment of live stock, one club having an annual 
turnover of $100,000. 

There are 160 creameries and 1,000 cheese factories. Most of them are 
joint stock companies but are co-operative in so far most of their stock 
is held by those who furnish their material. Dividends are however large- 
ly declared on .stock and not on the produce .so fiirnished. Diiiry farm- 
ers all over the country are organized in associations, which do not as a 
rule trade in milk but intervene between producers and the trade, enabling 
contracts. At one centre only there is a producers' organization wliich 
collects its members* milk and retails it with very apy^arent and growing 
success. 

There are between 300 and 400 farmers* clubs in the province Their 
main object is educational but some of them are trying to market one or 
more products. A few are attempting to consign live stock, and the orga- 
nization of other marketing associations has arisen out of many of them. 

A number of recently formed organizations are endeavouring to trade 
ill many commodities. The Manitoulin Marketing Association at first 
marketed wool but is now dealing also in lambs and cattle. It aims at 
marketing practically all the products of Manitoulin Island. 

In their initial stages co-oi)erative associations are not equipped for 
taking over all the functions of middlemen and dealing directly with con* 
sumers. Their trade is largely with the wholesale houses, and so far their 
business has been too limited largely to affect the price of farm produce for 
consumers. In practically every instance however they have improved the 
quality of output and reduced waste. The egg circles have practically 
eliminated that share of the 17 per cent, of bad eggs, estimated to come onto 
the market, for which their members w#re once responsible. The producer 
has in consequence received a slightly higher price for his eggs ~ on an aver- 
age for the year from one to three cents a dozen more than before — and the 
consumer pays the old price but receives better value. The progress of 
co-operation in the province certainly justifies a hope that the cost of mar- 
keting will be lessened and the consequent gain shared by consumer and 
producer. 

The following figures, which are approximate, give an idea of the move- 
ment towards association and co-operative marketing in this province. 
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Kind ol asstxrialion 

Number 

of 

ussociatious 

Number 

of members 

Number 
of associations 
selling 
agricultural 
products 

Agricultural Soaetiee ... 

3OC1 

100,000 


Women’s Institutes 

Farmers’ Institutes or Boards of Agrl- 

900 

30,000 

— 

culture 

90 

19.000 

— 

Farmers’ Clubs 

300 

12,000 

— 

Experimental Unions. . . 

1 

5,000 


Egg circles 

60 

2,100 

35 

Fruit growers’ associations .♦ .... 

70 

2,100 

52 

Ploughmen’s associations 

15 

1.500 

— 

Com growers’ associations 

3 

1 ,200 

3 

Vegetable growers’ associations .... 

30 

1,000 

n 

Horse breeders’ associations 

I 

525 

— 

Dairymen’s associations 

2 

500 

— 

Poultry associations . 

T 

470 

— 

S>vine breeders ... ... 

3 

440 

— 

Bee keepers’ associations 

! 26 

I 

425 ; 

I (Honty pro- 
ducers’ as- 
sociation. ) 

Potato growers* associations 

3 

300 

3 

Seed Centres 

31 

1 267 

31 

Sheep breeders’ association ... 

I 

230 

— 

Onion growers’ asssociations 

2 

70 

2 

Seed » )) 

I 

50 

— 

Tobacct^ » )) 

I 

— 

I 

Bean » » 

1 

— 

1 

School fairs 

268 

61,000 


Junior farmers’ improvement associatitms 

75 

1,600 


Creameries * 

160 

38,000 patrons 

160 

Cheese factories 

Ontario Co-operative P'ruit Growers’ Asso- 

1,000 

4 0,000 » 

1,000 

ciation 

I 

— 

— 

United Fanners’ ot Ontario 

I 

— 

— , 

United Farmers’ Co-operative Company. 

I 


' — 

Breeders’ clubs 

20 

— 

18 ^ 


To this list there should be added the unknown number of the Millr 
Producers’ Associations, Tive Stock Shipping Associations, Beef Rings and 
Weigh Scales Associations, and of the Farmers’ Oubs having a sellii^ branch. 
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Complete data are also lacking as to the turnover of the various classes 
of associations. It is known however that 23 Fruit Growers' Associations 
received $442,775.70 for sales and that 19 spent $60,477,67 on purchases ; 
that 14 Egg Circles sold produce for Sr 11,035 22 while three bought for 
$536.50 ; that 12 Fanners' Clubs sold produce for $178,624,39 while 71 
of them spent $225,267,89 on purchases , and that nine Rural Organizations 
sold for $145,011 90 while three of them bought for $5,750.52 


§ 2 . Co-OPERATIVK POULTRY MARKETING IN SASKATCHEWAN. 

The practice of fattening and marketing poultry co-o])eratively was 
introduced into Saskatchewan in 1907, when the Provincial Dairy Commis- 
sioner estalilished two stations for fattening poultry in connection with two 
government creameries lyocal farmers brought their birds to these sta- 
tions to be fattened , and on fixed and widely advertised dates a poultry 
expert in the em])loy of the Dairy Branch gave demonstrations at the sta- 
tions of killing and dr\ plucking and delivered lectures on various subjects 
connected with jioultry farming. The dressed poultiy was then sold by 
the Dairy Commissioner, and the pioceeds, less the cost of fattening and 
marketing, remitted to the producers. This syvStem of marketing aroused 
consideiable interest , and 111 1913 eight stations were at work and dealt 
with 5,126 pounds ol poultry. 

It was however realized that these stations could serve only a limited 
number of ])ersons As many had become familiar witlrthe methods of 
fattening, it was decided to discontinue the stations and ulace the services 
of the Department of Agriculture at the disposal of all poultry farmers in 
the province. It had been found that poultry dressed on farms did not sell 
well, largely because the birds were seldom thus properly killed and dres.sed, 
and therefore did not keej) well even in cold .storage. It seemed therefore 
that the department could most usefully establish one or more killing and 
marketing stations to which farmers could send the birds they fattened, to 
lie killed and dressed on a uniform plan by experts and afterwards sold in 
quantities large enough to attract the attention of the principal poulterers" 
firm. 

In the autumn of 1915 this work was undertaken by the Co-operative 
Organization Branch ; and with the helji of the department of poultry 
husbandry in the provincial agricultural college a poultry killing and 
marketing station at Saskatoon was conducted during December. As the 
birds reached this station they were weighed and graded, and an advance 
payment of the approximate amount of the current market price was 
sent to the owner. The birds were killed, dressed, andplacedin cold stoiage 
until February, when they were sold and the price received for theni, less the 
sum advanced and the cost of handling, sent to the owner. Altogether 
18,799 pounds of poultry passed through this station ; and the prices 
realized were higher by from three to five cents a pound than those locally 
prevalent at that season, and gave general satisfaction. 
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In 1916 two killing and marketing stations, at Saskatoon and at Regina, 
were conducted on these lines. The following table shows the quantities 


of poultry which passed through them ; 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Chickens 

9.169 

14,280 

Other fowl 

7,812 

10.188 

Turkeys 

6,519 

6,900 

Ducks 

I 101 

817 

(k^ese . 

97 

789 

Total . . . 

24,608 

32,974 


The results of the sales are not yet known. 

Plans for extending the work and making it more generall> useful to 
poultry farmers in the outlying parts of the province are being considered. 
It is evident that the ex])ense of getting the birds to the stations - now the 
greatest drawback to the system must be reduced Perhaps additional 
killing stations might be established at ])oints where several different rail- 
way lines converge ; or aeolle( tion of consignments might be made by a spe- 
cially equipped freight cai which would run at fixed and well advertised 
times over the 1 ail wav lines tributary to each killing station 


§ J Co-OPimATlvr MARKETING AND THE ORGANIZAlION 
OF MARKETS IN AEBERTA. 

Gieat efforts have been made in the province of Alberta to organize 
the trade in agricultural jiroduce co-operatively. 

In this review we have already noticed the co-operative sale of wool 
graded according to quality (i) which has had a most encouraging success. 
Three years ago Alberta wool was selling for from ii to 14 cents a pound or 
even less. In iqi6 the price was from 30 to 35 cents, ; and although the 
rise was partly due to the specie conditions, it cannot be denied that the 
vanous wool growers' organizations have steadied and improved the market. 
At present such associations are at work at Edmonton, Calgary, Eethbridge, 
Vermilion, Pincher, Creek and Eacombe. Practically the whole of the Alberta 
clip will be co-operatively marketed this year. 

The owners of purely bred flocks have moreover organized combined 
sales of rams, and these are having a good influence in standardizing prices 
and advertising purely bred stock. 

The Grain Commission, directed by the dominion government, exer- 
cises great powers with respect to the classification of grain and the grain trade 
generally Co-operative selling is conducted by two farmers' organizations 


\i) See oUr is^e for February 1017, J 4 
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which have several times occupied our attention (i), the Grain Growers' 
Grain Company and the Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company. We need 
only recall the important role they play on the grain exchanges and the 
large amount of grain they handle. The representative of the producer is 
through them himself in a position to know how grain is handled and to 
prevent the deflection of profits to middlemen. 

The Department of Agriculture has a branch for marketing butter di- 
rected by the Dairy Commissioner. All creameries may have their butter 
marketed through the commissioner if they sign an agreement with the de- 
partment. They send their butter to him at Calgary directly ; it is graded 
and placed in cold storage ; and may be either sold immediately or kept 
until its price rise. As soon as it is received the commissioner or one of 
his staff reports to the buttermakers on its quality, and advises as to its 
improvement, sometimes in the person of instructors sent out to the factories. 
This system has a good effect in standardizing the grades of butter and 
improving its quality 

Egg Clicks are less numeiousin Western than in Eastern Canada, where 
there is more poultry and settlement is closer. In 1916 however eight 
of these awssociations were organized in Alberta by the repre.sentative of 
the Dominion Department of Agriculture. Each member of an associa- 
tion agrees to sell his eggs by its means In some cases he deposits $5 
which go to form a fund with which to finance sales and which allow an 
advance jiayment to be made for each consignment. In the first place the 
eggs are graded : they are sold by grades ; and as their identity is 
preserved members supplying high grades are rewarded and those supply- 
ing low grades penalized. No eggs may be sent by a farmer when they are 
moie than three or four days old, 

A farmers’ Egg Marketing Service has been established Until the^ 
farmers themselves are able to manage it, it will be supervised by ofl&cials 
of the poultry division of the Provincial and the Dominion Departments 
of Agriculture 

Its objects are . (a) to jnovide farmers of the province, including those 
in the most outlying districts, with the best possible marketing facilities ; 
(6) to provide lor the efficient grading of the eggs with a view to obtaining 
the highest prices ; (c) to make it possible for individual farmers to receive 
prices proportionate to the quality of their eggs ; (if) to ascertain, by exami- 
nation of the eggs, which members are not following effective methods, so 
as to be able to advise them intelligently ; (e) to stimulate a larger produc- 
tion of poultry and eggs for the benefit of the farmers themselves as well 
as to meet the exigencies of war conditions ; (/) to eliminate the unneces- 
sary loss now consequent on inefficient marketing and to develop a good re- 
putation for Alberta eggs. 

Any farmers’ organization will have the privilege of consigning eggs to 
the Egg Marketing ^rvice. It is suggested that in the case of such as them 
as are not specially organized egg marketing associations, arrangements 


(i) See our issue for March 1917, p. 18. 
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for the consignment of the eggs and for supervision be entrusted to the exe- 
cutive of the organization or a specially appointed egg marketing com- 
mittee, which should first arrange for one or more collecting depots at the 
local centre or the j)oint of consignment. It is suggested that the trades- 
men who have hitherto been handling the eggs be included in the arrange- 
ment, and co-operate as local consigners, each of them receiving one cent, 
per dozen eggs or 30 cents, a case for his work. Local consigners should 
make a point of sending eggs to the grading station as soon as they have 
accumulated a sufficient quantity of them 

All local poultry farmers should be allotted numbers by the local con- 
signers, each consigner using a particular range of numbers. This system 
will render the identification of the eggs certain. 


§ 4. I/KGISIvATION AS TO AGRICUtTURAt CO-OPERATION 
IN NOVA SCOTIA 

In the year igo8 an “ Act to Facilitate the Incorporation oftheFarm- 
mers' Fruit Produce and Warehouse Ass<x-iations was puvssed by the le- 
gislature of Nova Scotia. It has been amended from time to time, and now 
contain.s special provisions allowing local companies of farmers and fruit 
growers to unite for the purchase of supplies of all kinds, and for disposing 
of farm produce, including fruit, field crops, live stock and live stock pro- 
ducts. Other provisions enable the union of local companies which wish 
to co-operate with each other. Such a union is exemplified in the United 
P'ruit Companies of Nova Scotia, an organization which Vniys and which 
^distributes among the local units produce of the kinds already mentioned, 
and which disposes of produce which farmers wish to market co-operatively. 
Hitherto the companies organized under this Act have been in the fruit 
growing districts, but there is nothing to prevent such organization on the 
part of farmers in any district of the province, whether or not they be fruit 
growers. 

In 1914 The Farmers' Co-operative Societies Act, 1914 ", was pas- 
sed. It provides for the incorporation without fee under the Nova Scotia 
Companies' Act of any society of farmers ; and allows them to co-operate 
for the purchase of “ manures and artificial fertilizers of all kinds, feeding 
stuffs, seeds, spraying materials, spraying outfits, and farming outfits of 
all kinds ", and for the sale of any farm produce. They are limited as to 
the objects they may purchase, practically to materials directly necessary 
to agriculture, household commodities being excluded, but they may sell 
any farm produce, including live stock. The Department of Agriculture 
has usually recommended societies of farmers in all but the fruit growing 
districts to co-operate under this latter Act. 

It was felt however that it might be disastrous to grant too wide pow- 
ers to such societies in the less closely settled parts of the province. Hence 
all the societies in the Annapolis Valley and the ad|oming fruit growing 
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districts are incorporated and doing business under the former of the Acts 
we have cited, while those outside the fruit growing districts are governed 
by the Farmers' Co-operative Societies Act, 1914 

Hitherto the Department of Agriculture has supported these organi- 
zations only by its propaganda work. All the organization in the fruit 
growing districts has been approved by the department but is due to private 
initiative. Outside these districts the department has given some help in 
that it has held meetings to estplain the nature and purpose of the co-oper- 
ative organization (1) 

(i) Far information as to the provmc of Quebec we refer the leader to the article entitled 
“ The Dairy Industry in the Province of Quebec and Co operation ’ ’ in our issue foi August 1916, 
page 5, which gives an account of the Co operative Society of Cheese makers of Quebec, and to 
page 40 of our issue for July 1916, where under the title “ Co operation m Quebec ” we give 
some data as to the co operative agricultural asso latioii, formed chiefly by tobacco planters, 
in the Yamaska Valley There exist also in Quebec the Pure Maple Sugai and Syrup l^rocluccrs’ 
Agricultural Cooperative Association, and the (^uelxc Seed Growers’ Co operatic e Associa- 
tion, which was established in 1914, ocvns large warehouses, and has a capital of moie than 
$ 22,800 which will reach $ 30,000 and has been subscnbe<l bv moie than 200 members This 
latter society owns plant of the most modem desciiption foi treating and testing seed 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BMTIvSH INDIA 

I. TILE ACTIVITY OF CO OrKRATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES IN CEYLON IN 1916 — 
Supplement io\r topical A^ncultunst Julj^ 1917 

Fourteen new societies registered in 1916 brought the total number 
of co-operati ve credit societies in Ceylon up to 68. They are distributed 
as follows .19 in the Western Province ; 9 in the Southern Province 
10 in the Central l^rovince , 17 in the Northern Province ; 2 in the North 
Western Province , 4 in the Province of Uva ; 3 in the Province of Sahara 
gamuwa ; 2 in the North-Central Province , and 2 in the Eastern Province 

The total membership of these societies is 6,488. having increased by 
2,230 in 1916 Their total paid-up capital is Rs 29,040 (i) During 1916 
they lent to members Rs 25,168 and recovered Rs. 13,018 82, while they 
received altogether in government loans Rs. 2,135. 

Thirty-four societies were inspected during the year. 

All the societies, except three which are industrial, have agricultural 
improvement as their main object. Several of them have tried to grow new 
strains of paddy, received through the Ceylon Agricultural Society, and a 
few are starting experimental gardens with outside help. Seven have bought 
79 tons of manure, of the approximate value of Rs 8,000, for paddy and 
cocoanut plantations. 


2. CO OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN BENGAE IN 191V1916 -- Report on the Workm gofm 
C o^operaiive Socteites in Bengal for the year 1915-1916 Calcutta, Bengal Secretariat Book 
Depot, 1916 

The conditions of 1915-1916 were not uniformly favourable to co-ope* 
ration in Bengal. Floods caused considerable damage to the jute and the 
winter rice crops in many districts of Eastern Bengal. In the Bankura 
district famine prevailed. In Tippera district the low price obtained for 
jute in 1914-15 brought about a want of ready money among the labour- 
ing and cultivating classes ; and high floods in June, July and August 1915 
destroyed the crops on the ground and with them the visible security for 
credit, and thus induced wide-spread distress although there was never a 
shortage of food supplies. 


{i) I Rupee = IS 4d 
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The assistance rendered in these circtimstances by the co-operative 
societies was substantial. During the year the number of societies of all 
kinds in Bengal rose from 1,992 to 2,243, the number of members from 
107,116 to 121,833, and the working capital from Rs. 1,09,51,050 to 
Rs. 1,24,48,573. The progress made in four years becomes clear when it 
is recalled that on 30 June 1912 the combined capital of all the societies 
was Rs. 26,00,000. Of the Rs. 1,24,48,573 which constituted the combined 
w'orking capital in the year under review Rs. 42,37,744 represented loans from 
central and other societies, and the net capital was therefore Rs. 82,10,829. 

Central Societies, — The scheme for the inauguration of a provincial 
bank in the presidency was again considered but it was decided that it 
should remain abeyant for the present. The majority of the central banks 
have no difficulty in raising sufficient capital locally. Two new central 
banks were established during the year, but one former central bank came 
to be classed as a non-agricultural society and the total number of these 
banks was therefore 39 on 30 June 1916. Their working capital rose during 
the yeai from Rs. 40,88,000 to Rs. 46,00,000 ; their paid-up share capital 
irom Rs. 4,89,000 to Rs. 6,52,000 ; and their deposits from Rs. 33,69,000 to 
Rs, 37,61,000. Their total fluid resources on 30 June 1916 amounted to 
Rs. 8,41,984. Outstanding loans amounted to Rs. 37,67,420 as against 
Rs. 31,01,490 in 1915. lyoans granted in 1915-1916 amounted to 
Rs. 13,95,000 ; and therefore the total amount of loans on 30 June 1916 was 
Rs. 51,62,420. In 1915-1916 a sum of Rs. 7,91,607 was collected towards 
principal from the debtor societies, including central societies, as against 
Rs. 2,68,000 in 1914-1915. On the whole there was a great improvement 
in the working of the central banks. 

Supervising Unions. — The number of these increased in 1915-1916 
from eight to twelve, and their membership from 139 to 177. 

Agricnltural Societies. - There were fewer registrations of new agricul- 
tural societies in 1915-1916 than in previous years. Their number rose 
from 1,853 to 2,063, thus increavsing by 210; and their membership rose 
from 85,515 to 94,006, thus incieasing by 10 ]>er cent, instead of by 16 
per cent, as in the previous year. 'Lire combined working capital rose from 
Rs. 42,74,969 to Rs. 56,93,529, increasing by about 8 per cent. Of the 
2,067 societies i,8f)0 are affiliated to central banks. The average cax^ital 
of a society deoreased from Rs. 2,844 in 1915 to Rs. 2,754 in 1916. Doans 
issued to members amounted to Rs. 16,86,000 in 1915-1916, as against Rs. 
15,73,000 in 1914-1915. Doans amounting to Rs. 14,11,991 were repaid by 
members in 1915-1916 as against Rs. 7,73,900 in 1914-1915. On 30 June 
1916 outstanding loans to members amounted to Rs. 49,78,046, of which 
Rs. 13,24,388 or 26.6 per cent, w^ere overdue. The percentage overdue on 
30 June 1915 was 28.4. There was thus an improvement in realiz itions. 

Two new grain banks were formed, and one new supply society which 
made the total number of supply societies three. An interesting experi- 
ment was the formation of the Khelar Irrigation Society. 

Non- Agricultural Societies. — The number of the credit societies hav- 
ing limited liability, which form the great majority of the noii-agricultural 

t 
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societies, passed from 76 to 90, their membership from 15,644 to 21*029 
and their working capital from Rs. 15,67,000 to Rs. 20,46,000. I/Oans 
repaid during the year by members amounted to Rs. 13,02,992 as against 
Rs. 9,78,627 in 1914-1915. The percentage of the amount of loans out- 
standing at the beginning of the year and of those granted during the year 
formed by repayments during the year was 41.08 in I9i3“i9i6 as against 
41. 1 in 1914-1915. 

The existence should be noticed of seven co-operative fishermen’s 
societies. The number of weavers’ societies increased during the year 
from five to 17, but four of them had not yet become active on 30 June 
1916. At that date one cattle insurance society had begun operations. 

Reserve Funds, — The following table shows the reserve funds of the 
tlrree kinds of societies at the beginning and end of 1915-1916. 


Central Banks .... 
Non-Agricultural Societies 
Agricultural Societies . . 


On 1 July 1915 
Rs 

75.07*2 

64.^93 

4.54.79^ 


On 30 June igt6 
Rs. 

1,11,901 

6,28,050 


The figures foi 30 June 1916 exclude appropriations to reserves from 
the year’s profits. In this year the central banks made a net profit of 
Rs 1,08,538 ; the non-agricultmal societies one of Rs. 1,03,961 , the agri- 
cultural societies one of Rs. 1,92,498. 

Thus the co-Oix‘rative movement is acquiring public favour more 
and more, a fact proved by the increased inflow of deposits , and its impor 
tance to agricultuial develojiment in the presidency is being noticeaVdy 
accentuated. 


FRE)NCH PROTBCTORATK OF MOROCCO. 

Tim THRIFI SOCIETIES 

A dahtr of 26 May 1917 has extended to Morocco the native thrift so- 
cieties, as these exist in Algeria and Tunisia. It is their object : 

1st To enable native cultivators, by loans in money and kind, to 
Jhaintain mid develop their crops and plantations and to improve and in- 
crease their agricultural implements and their flocks and herds ; 

2nd. By means of loans or temporary relief to help poor cultivators 
suffering seriously from diseases, epizooty, invasions of grasshoppers or 
crickets or other disastrous events ; 

“ 3rd, To rescue native cultivators from the evil practices of usury and' 
engrossment, superseding the natives when necessary and taking in their place 
all action tending to annul or reduce their engagements to outsiders who have 
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taken advantage of their weakness, their foolishness or their inexperience, 
and tending to repudiate payment of the sums thus demanded ; 

“ 4th. To make contracts for collective insurance against fire, hail, 
mortality among live slock, etc. ; 

5th To form co-operative societies for buying, selling, preserving 
and converting agricultural products emanating from the farms of members 
exclusively ; 

6th. To buy and keep agricultural machinery to be let to members of 
the society for small sums ”. 

All native cultivators not protected by foreigners paying the land tax 
belong compulsorily to the society, and centimes additional to this tax 
occur among assets, as well as various recei])ts and advances from the 
vState. 


ITAIvY 

THU CO OPERATIVJ*: \Nr) MUTIJAI^ AORICblyTUR \I, SOClI^TirS IN I TAX A ON 
DKCICMBER 101 — Cat ilogue of tbe^e societies on December 1016 published by 

the ( onfcdirazionc (nnciah ihlle Coopoaiin t Mutut At^runc lUlian/ , Rome, igiy. 


From a catalogue of co-operative and mutual agricultural societies, 
recently published bytht* (General Confedeiation of Italian Co-operative and 
Mutual Agricultural Societies, it ap])ears that on 37 1 )ecember 1916 there were 
in Italy 0,406 agricultural co-o])erativc societies as against 5,289 on 31 De- 
cember 1913, the date of the same confederation's last catalogue — and 
1,347 agricultural mutual societies - as against 1,069 ^9^3- 

These 6,406 co-operative societies are distributed as follows : 

Co-operative rural funds -^725 

Agricultural consortia and purchasing so- 
cieties I >567 

Social dairiCvS IA50 

Various co-operative societies 735 

Co-operative enological and viticultural so- 
cieties 215 

Co-operative factories of superphosphates . 14 

Total . • . 6,406 


The greatest number of co-operative societies are in the provinces ol 
Turin (336), Udine (342), Alexandria {302), Rome (248), Belluno (i93)f 
Brescia (188), Parma (180), and Cuneo (179). 
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The agricultural mutual societies are distributed as follows : 


Mutual societies insuring live stock 1,085 

against fire 355 

" against accidents ... 4 

(various) 3 

Total . . . 1,347 


The greatest number of agricultural mutual societies are found in the 
provinces of Milan (200), Como (165), Turin (156), Udine (96), Novara (77) 
and Cuneo (67). The mutual live stock societies are scattered over almost 
all the provinces, and found especially in those of Milan (199), Como (164), 
Udine (93) and Novara (64). The mutual fire insurance societies are, on 
the other hand, numerous in Piedmont, the province of Turin alone having 
119 of them and Alexandria 6r. 

Altogether the catalogue we have mentioned shows that from the end 
of 1913 until the end of 1916 the number of agricultural co-operative socie- 
ties in Italy increased by 1,117 and that of agricultural mutual societies 
by 278. 


RUSSIA 

THE CO-OPEKATIVE SAEE OF TOBACCO. 

SOURCES 

ExjTzkeviich • XpemaTHin Koe TOBapHinocrso (2 he. Co-operative Credit Society of 
Chre^tchahnskoe), m “ B’hcTHJiKT> ^MejiKaro Kpeniura ” {The Messenger of Small 
Credit) ^ No 50. Petrograd, 1912 

Eiberman Ta6aKOBOjrf»i n KOOirepaTHBHMH [Tobacco Growers and Co-ope* 

ration), in ** Bl^CTiiHKb JMoJiKaro Kpe^aTa ” n«>, 7 Petiograd 1913. 

E. llepBaa ra6a'£Haa KooiiepaTUBHaa (j()a6priKa {The First Co-operative Tobacco Factory) 
m ** BiiCTHiiKb MejiKaro Kpe;j;nTa ” No 14, Petrograd 1913. 

P. G . Ki, Bonpocy o c6MT'h Tadaica BTr> TepHuroBci^BU ryOepniH {On the Question 
of the Sale of T obacco inthe Province of Tchermgov) , in “ B’Bcthhkb MoJiKaro Kpe;:^HTa ” 
No 19 Petrograd, 1913 

ZiNRiuKiN- TabaKOBOACTBO H Koonepamfl {The Production of Tobacco and Co-ope- 
ration), m “ BIctiiukt, KoonepagiH {The Messenger of Co op^rahon) Fio 5. Pe- 
trograd, 191^ 

A, E Ko Banorb h c 6 uTh Ta6aKy (Advances guaranteed by Deposits of Tobacco and its 
Sfl/d “ MenKaro KpemiTa ”No 7 Petrograd, 1917. 

A new and important conquest of the co-operative principle wMdb 
has lately been consolidated in Russia concerns the co-operative sale of 
tobacco. Tobacco growing is a notable branch of agriculture in Ukrania, 
Southern Russia, Crimea and the Caucasus The average area on which 
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tobacco is grown is 65^5^^^ decialines (i) and the harvest surpasses 7,500,000 
puds (2) and gives means of subsistence to 316,310 families. The average 
area of a tobacco plantation is from 0.15 to 0 3 deciatines. The applica- 
tion of the co-operative principle therefore favours very small proprietors 
who are particularly liable to exploitation by middlemen. 

The first attempt to organize the sale of tobacco co-operatively was 
made in 1911 in the province of Tchernigov and wa*^ followed a year later 
by the formation of the co-operative societies of Yalta (Crimea) and Bessara- 
bia, Tn the province of Tchernigov the co-operative credit societies of 
Chrestchatinskoe and Bogstchevskoe began to make advances out of funds 
guaranteed by the deposit of tobacco, paying growers 60 per cent, of the aver- 
age market price of the tobacco. Analogous operations were conducted in 
ic)i2 in the district of Yalta by the si|iall credit fund of the Zemstvo and 
the co-operative credit societies of Bogatyr and Korbekly, which applied 
a method slightly difierent from that followed by the co-operative societies 
of Tchernigov for they left the tobacco with the growers but obliged them 
to insure it '.o that it was withdrawn from them only at the moment of sale. 
In the same 57’ear similar advances began to be made in the co-operative 
credit society of Rjevsk in Bessarabia, which is today a true model for this 
branch of co-operation. It made advances guaranteed by the de|K>sit 
of tobacco, and also superintended tobacco growing, employing as instruct- 
ois speciolists who taught members perfected methods of cultivation and 
introduced the best tobacco among them. In this respect the society approx- 
imated to the procedure of German co-operative societies. An interesting 
experiment was made in the same year in the province of Tambor in which the 
first co-operative tobacco factory was organized as the result of an agree- 
ment between the co-operative credit and the co operative consumers' 
society of Staroc Seslaviiie. The consumers' sociedy withdrew the tobacco 
deposited with the credit society and passed it into its factory. The fac- 
tory was able to secure a strong position in the market by entering into 
solid commercial relations with t8o co-operative consumers' societies. 

These isolated experiments, important as they sometimes were, could 
not seriously influence the market and sometimes quite failed to reach their 
object for the resistance of manufacturers and combined middlemen could 
not always be overcome. 

The war however gave a vigorous impulse to this movement for it 
necessitated the formation of itrong regional and district organisms. 

In Siberia the co-operative credit society of Malyscevsko-Angarskoe 
succeeded in combining a number of co-operative societies in Pabaiial and 
Irkoutsk and thus creating a strong union of co-operative societies for sell- 
ing tobacco. 

In European Russia unions were formed in 1916 in the province of Tcher- 
nigov and Poltava where quite 3,800 villages are employed on tobacco grow- 
ing and annually produce 3,379,000 jmds or 45 per cent, of the total yeco's 

{i) I dcciatine «« 2.689 acres 
(i) I pud 40 lbs. 
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harvest in Russia The large development of co-opera ti v’^e credit in Poltava , 
where there are 251 co-operative credit societies, seventy-seven savings and 
credit funds, nine zemstvos’ funds for small credit, four co-operative unions 
for small credit, six rural banks etc, in all 617 institutions of smaU credit, 
has allowed operations to be on a very large scale The operations of the 
unions of Ronmy, Konotop, Niejin, etc,, are already organized. The union 
of Romny has itself made advances on too, 000 puds of tobacco or nearl^'^ 
10 per cent, of the total harvest of the district. Operations of this kind 
were begun in the districts of T/Cchvilzkij, Prilukskij, Romensky, Konoto]i- 
ski and Nejenskij and in the southern districts of the province of Tchernigov, 

A section of the co-operative societies have made an agreement with the 
consumer, ' co operative societies of Moscow : they furnish their tobacco to 
the factoty’ of the union which has bfen bought by the co-operative society 
Staroe Seslavinc But this factory cannot wholly ab.-orb what consti- 
tutes a notable part of the total product ; and the decision of the tobacco 
manufacturers not to buy tobacco from the co-o^ferative societies obliges 
these to seek another method of getting rid of their produce. Therefore 
the representatives of the co-operative credit soci(du‘S of the district of 
Romny decided at their meeting that they would themselves organize a 
factory 

At the same time co-operation for the sale of tobacco was faced with 
another veiy^ important question, that of the sale of tobacco abroad, for 
in iqi6 the representatives of ^he administration of the State monopoly in 
France began to make large purchases in the ]>rovdnce of Tchernigov At 
the meeting of representatives of the union of Romny, at which represen- 
tatives of the Popular Bank of Moscow were also present, the organization 
for ex|')ortation abroad was discussed, that employed in exporting flax being 
taken as a type of that which should from 1917 onwards be applied to the 
tobacco trade. 


UNITED vSTATKS 

THE CO-OPI.RATIVr. PRODUCTIiW AND SAEP: OF RAISINS IN C^U^IFORNIA — C, 
A [ Muidoch, Secretary of the California A.ssociatcHl Raisin Comiiany, in Thf Gratn 
Growers' Guide, Wiiinii>eg, Manitoba, 25 July 1017 

California is the home of the raisin industry in America and the grea- 
test raisin producing countiy in the world. Tlie Mediterranean countries 
are the other great areas foi the production of raisins and Spain was first 
among them for centuries Raisin grapes were introduced into California 
in 185T but the industry had its teal beginning there only in 1876 For the 
first six years progress was slow^ In 1879 ^^st exceeded 1,000,000 

pounds In 1892 it equalled that of Spain, and was repotted by the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture to be reducing the importation of 
foreign raisins by 20 per cent. In 1895 it amounted to more than 9,000,000 
pounds ; in the next year it jumped to 14, 000, 010 pounds ; and it continued 
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to increase steadily until it has reached the enormous total of 180,000,000 
pounds. The raisiu grape is now grown on approximately 150,000 acies in 
California 

III the early days the growers did their own marketing individually ; 
but companies soon organized themselves for the purposes of buying rai- 
sins from the growers, packing them and marketing them under various 
brand names. Competition among these companies giadually lowered the 
prices to growers until at last the latter were selling at less than the cost 
of production. The state of affairs became so unbearable that in 1912 the 
growers banded together and organized what is now known as the California 
Associated Raisin Conqiany, an association wrhich aims at giving such sta- 
bility to the raisin market that a fair price is guaranteed to the growers. 
The company saved the raisin industry from luin and has been a decided 
success It is governed by a board of twenty-five trustees apportioned 
among five districts. These trustees, when elected in 1912, became the le- 
gal representatives of the subscribers with full pow’^er to act for them in the 
work of incorporating and conducting the company for seven years The 
inteiest of each individual subscribei is shown by a trust certificate, is- 
sued to him by the trustees, transferable and entitling the holder to his pro- 
jX)itiou of dividends but to no voting rights. At the end of the seven years 
the trust agreement will expire, and the trust certificates will be exchanged 
for regular corporation stock certificates. 

Thc^ trust agreement provided that $300,000 should be subscribed be- 
fore it came into force This w^as done duly, about 90 per cent, of the 
amount being subscribed by raisin growers and the balance by bu^^mess and 
piofessional men of the raisin growing district Immediately aftei the com- 
pany had been incorporated in 1912 the tiustees and directors decided that 
in order to control laisin prices they must contiol not less than 60 per cent, 
of the crop for three years with the option of doing so for further tw<:> years. 
After a long, hard struggle they obtained control of 76 per cent, of the crop. 
The company began its real work in the spring of 1913, The 1913 and 1914 
crops were received, and sold and paid for in full at satisfactory prices 
The 1915 crop, the largest in the history of the industry by 30,000 tons, was 
receh ed and paid for at guaranteed prices. A campaign for securing con- 
tracts for crops on additional acreage was begun on i January 1916 and 
prosecuted vigorously untd 1 April. It was based oii a statement by the 
board of directors that all contracts would be suirendered and efforts to 
control prices abandoned if contracts for 15,000 additional acres were not 
signed before i April. The campaign was an overwhelming success. The 
total area under contract to the company is now about 157,000 acres, is 
owned by more than 8,000 growers, and represents almost exactly 90 per 
c:ent. of the acreage under raisins in the State. 

The stockholders of the company now number 3,569. Its net profits 
up to 30 September 1915 were $198,588.32. Out of that sum two dividends 
have been paid, one of 5 per cent, and one of 6 per cent , heaving a surplus 
of $84,497,32. Since the 1916 crop has not yet been sold the figures for 
that year cannot be given. 
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Between i April 1913 and i April 1916 the company sold and despatched 
255,233 tons of raisins together with a small tonnage of other dried 
fruits, and received thttefor a gross sum of more than twenty-two million 
dollars. In the same period the company paid the growers more than se- 
venteen million dollars, after paying the costs of handling, packing and sell- 
ing the fruit. 

Toda^ the company is well supplied with warehouses and packing 
plant ; it has an efficient selling organization ; its Sun-Maid is the only 
nationally advertised and established brand of raisins and dried fruits Pri- 
ces have acquired a stability which they previously lacked ; sjreculation may 
be said to have been eliminated ; and the value ot raisin vineyards has been 
enhanced. 

The example of the raisin growers has encouraged the peaclj growers 
of California to organize themselves on similar lines to them. The Cali- 
fornian prune growers, the pea packers of Wisconsin, the cocoa-nut plan- 
ters ot the Philippines, and many others, are studying the company’s or- 
ganization and methods and trying to adapt them to their own needs 
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UNITED STATES. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF FARMERS’ MUTUAL ITRE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


omciAi, SOURCE: 

United states department of agrtcuxturd Bulletin No 530 Valgren (V. N. 
(IiiveHti<.»ator hi Agticultural Insurance)* Th Organiasation and Management of a 
Farmers’ Mutual Tue Insurance Company Washington, D C , 8 May i<>i7. 

In a recent article (i) we explained the general corditions of mutual 
insurance against fiie in the United States and gave particular figures with 
regard to Illinois 

We wish here to recall only the rapidity of the pi ogress of the com- 
panies undertaking such insurance In some States of the Middle West 
fully three fourths of all insurable farm proj^erty aie now insured by the 
farmers’ own companies Companies of this kind are found in ever}" State 
except Plorida, IVIississipi, Louisiana, New Mexico, Arizona and Nevada. 
A study of the organization of these mutual associations which, while 
generally founded on purely empirical principles, have yielded already 
excellent results, is interesting. Their imix)rtance must increase, for the 
government of the United States must seek to provide them with a more 
rational basis and one which will be as much as possible uniform. 

The official bulletin, which is the source of our information describes 
a typical farmers’ mutual fire insurance company, susceptible of modi- 
fication to suit the legislation in particular States, and practising methods 
which in some points are an improvement on those now in use. 


§ I. OrGAMZAIION AND ^MINISTRATION OF IHK COMPANIES 

a) Afttckslpf Incorporation and By-laws, — The organization of a far- 
mers’ mutual insurance company should be preceded by a certain amount 
of prepmetory work The legal step of incorporation should not be ta- 
ken until as large a percentage as possible of the considerable fanners m 


(i) Sec our issue for June 1917, page 34. 
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the community have been interested in it. Twenty-five States now pro- 
vide in a se])arate division of their insurance laws for the incorporation of 
farmers' mutual fire insurance companies. In most other States such com- 
])anies can be incorporated under the laws refernmj to mutual fire insurance 
companies* in eeneral 

In an}’' case the organizers are required to set forth, in a form usually 
known as the articles of cort)oration, the name of the proposed company, 
th^ situation of its headquarters, its puiq)ose, its territorial sphere, its con- 
ditions of membership, an outline of the proposed form of its management, 
and the conditions allowing its articles of corporation to be amended. 

As vSoon as incorporation has been accomplished a set of by-laws should 
be drawn up, and should describe the nature and ])urpose of the organiza 
tion in far as these are not contained in the articles of cor|)oration. 

The fact that a company is organized to prevent the disastrous inci- 
dence of losses does not mean that it should exempt losers from all the con- 
sequences of their losses. A reasonable part of .a loss should always be 
Ijorne by the loser, in order that it should be to his interest, alx)ve that ot 
all others, that his property remain in existence, and that his strongest 
incentU'O to safeguarding it should oe retained There is otherwise a dan- 
ger that a slight change in economic conditions may make it directly to his 
]>ecuniary advantage that his pro]X3rty be destroyed 

b) Territorial Sphere — There has been on the part of legislatures in 
lecent years a growing tendency to allow a wide territorial sphere to mu 
tual companies Several vStates now allow them to ojierate over an entire 
State. The tendency of the comiianies to avail themselves of this privilege 
has been somewhat less marked. The ambition of a com])any to grow by 
extending its territory as well as by adding to its risks within its existing 
territoiy seems natural, but there is danger that the extension will liave un- 
desirable results. In general the interest and pride taken by the communit}^ 
in a farmers' mutual compan}^ give it an advantage. Each individual mem- 
ber actively promotes the interest of the organization, is anxious to see all 
losers receive equal justice, is usually satisfied with a reasonable indem- 
nity if he himself suffer a loss The knowledge which members have of 
one another's character and business tends to minimize the mo/al hazard. 
An unscrupulous member, who would be quite ready to occasion loss to a 
large insurance company, perhaps in a distant city, is likely to hesitate 
befoie he throws loss on his neighbours. Many of the local mutual 
c'ompanies have done business for half a century or more without a single 
lawsuit, v^uch a record would rarely be possible except in the case of a 
company founded on true co-operation and attaching to itself directly the 
interest of the community. However if risks be confined to a limited 
territory an important saving is effected in the travelling expenses of di- 
lectors, inspectors and adjusters. 

c) 7 he Board of Directors and the Officers — Except where local condi- 
tions require a certain grouping or distribution of liiectors, nine directors 
form a board of convenient size and should be divided into three equal groups. 
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one of which will, in rotation, retire at the end of each year. Thus conti- 
nuity is given to the board. 

There are good reasons why the regular officers should generally be 
elected by the boaid fioni their own number. Esj^ecially is this true of the 
secretary and the piesident The duties of the treasurer however, as 
ordinaril}^ prescribed, bring him little-into touch with the actual insurance 
business, and therefore this office may well be held b}" a responsible person 
otherwise unconnected with the compaii}^ An official or responsible em- 
ployee of a local bank ofter makes a good tieasurcr In exceptional cases 
it may be found expedient to elect a secretary who at the time has no farm 
])ro])erty to insure and therefore cannot be a memoer of the company in 
a technical sense He may, for exam]>le. be a retired farmer who lia-^ for 
years been an acti\e member of the company. 

The best ])lan piobably is to ])rovide for an executive coiiimittec res- 
[)onsiole for all im])ortaiit business of a more or less routine nature. The 
preMdent secictar}' and vie e-pr(‘si dent ■|)io])erlv cr>n‘'titntc such a com- 
mittee All companies should also provide for an auditing committee, wliich 
ordiuaril v , and especially in the case of companies of model ate size, should 
consist of niembeis of the cx^mpany An auditing committee of three should 
ha^*e its chairman and at Ua^-t one othci member chosen at the annual meet 
ing from outside the board of directors It may be well that the third 
member should be chosen by the board from their owni number 


In SI RxxcE Tr\ns\ctu)\s 

The mo^t important single problem confronting a iiewh^ organized 
farmers' mutual fire insuraiu-e eom]^aiiy is that of vSecurim>^ a sufficient 
number of acceptable ap])li cations for insurance within a reasonable distance 
of the head office. The standard apjilied to risks must vary with the 
e^conomic development of a community In a new or unde\'eloped com- 
munity risks have to be acce^ited wliich could and should ]>e i ejected in 
one more advanced materially The cost of insurance will therefore be 
higher in an undeveloped than in a developed community, but commercial 
rates for insurance - if commercial insurance be available on any terms — 
wdll be equaEy higher, and therefore the saving effected by co-otieration 
will not be less. The requirements as to the peisonal character of applicants 
need not and should not vary. 

As to who should solicit or accept applications there is a variet}^ of 
opinions. In about 35 per cent, of the farmers’ mutual companies one or 
more special agents receive all applioaticns, and in other 10 per cent tliey 
ate received at least in jiart by such agents Tlie remaining 55 ])er cent 
of the companies restrict the right to receive applications to the officer^" 01 
to the directors and officers. The extent to which the co-ojierative spirit 
h^s developed in a community should be considered in deciclmg on a plan 
for securing business. It is believed however that the plan of changing 
the directors with this duty wffienf-ver possible will strengtheji the co- 
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operative spirit. The plan of employing agents risks a sacrifice of the 
interests of the company to an effort to secure large applications and com- 
missions. The compensation for securing business should be a fixed 
amount rather than a percentage of the advance charges collected : the per- 
son receiving the application will thus be left umbiassed as to valuations and 
the consequent amounts of insurance to be written. 

The application should contain an accurate and fairly detailed descrip- 
tion of the ] 3 roperty to be insured, the proposed member's formal acceptance 
of the articles of incorporation and the by-laws of the company, and his 
agieement to meet his share of all losses and legitimate expenses. The po- 
licy or membership fee and the initial premium should be forwarded with 
the application to the secretary, unless there is an arrangement for a pe- 
riodic settlement of accounts between the company and the jxjrson re- 
ceiving the application. The application should, when fully and regularly 
approved by the company's representative who receives it, impose full lia- 
bility on the company until it has been formally rejected or a policy has been 
issued. The applicant may otherwise, especially where the secretary does 
not give his full time to his office, be unprotected for .some time after he 
has taken all steps incumbent on him to procure insurance. 

When a conditional approval by the company's representativ^e who 
receives the application is provided for in the by-laws, an application so 
appios^ed should notjbindthe company until it ha.® been finally accepted at 
head <111 alters. The reason for rejection should be clearly stated whenever 
this is pra<'ti cable. 

It is possible for a farmers' mutual are insurance conip.my to bring 
the a\’erage annual percentage of loss considerably below that experienced 
by larger commercial companies. The annual loss by fire in the United 
States, whether covered by farmers' mutual companies or not, is however 
very much higher than the average in other comitries. The first and per- 
haps most im])ortant step towards lessening risks and eliminating prevent- 
ihle lossCvS is to provide an efficient system 0/ impection. 

In our previous article on farmers’ mutual insurance against fire we 
noticed the desire of the members of the mutual companies of Illinois to 
render policies more uniform. The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture considers however that the advisability of requiring farmers' mutual 
insurance companies to use a standard policy for all classes of insurance may 
be questioned. In many instances in which the use of a standard policy 
has becui required by State law the companies have still considered the by- 
laws printed on the back of the policy as constituting their true agreemtent^ 
with the insured. It is unquestionably essential that the agreement be- 
tween a company and its members should be understood. The standard in- 
surance policies of the various States must be admitted to be difficult read- 
ing for one not accustomed to legal phraseology. Moreover their provisions 
regarding factories are of no interest to farmers. These considerations 
have induced the legislatures in a majority of the States having legal pro- 
visions for ft^rmers' mutual companies to exempt these companies from 
using the State's standard fire insurance policy. 
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A difference of opinion exists as to the term of years for which a Policy 
should be written. A small number of the farmers* mutual companies 
make their policies peq)etual in form ; and it is claimed that pennanence 
is thus given to a company and the expense incident to renewals saved. 
But the value of a given farm risk changes with the addition of new and the 
deterioration of old buildings and the increase or decrease of stock and ma- 
chinery, and therefore a policy usually requires from time to time such 
changes as make it in effect a new contract. There is also a danger that if 
there be no specific termination of a policy, the revaluation of the property 
concerned will l)e postponed so unduly as to produce over-insurance, and 
consequently a bad moral hazard The duration of the policies issued by 
the farmers' mutual companies varies, when it is limited, from one to ten 
5"ears, but is five years in the case of more than seven tenths of the com- 
panies. 

It is very inij)oi*taut, especially in the case of a new compan}^ insuring 
a comparatively small amount of risks, to limit the amount of insurance 
written on one building or on a group of buildings exposed to one fire. It 
is perhaps safe to say that no recently organized company should attempt 
to write more than $2,000 on a single risk. 

Some ]jro vision for sharing liability for the larger risks with one or more 
other companies should be made, it ])ossible. by every compan3^ Accord- 
ing to the plan recommended tmr or nioie companies issue separate poli- 
cies for s})ecified amounts on the same risks care being taken that the total 
amount of such ix)licies is well within the \'alue of the insured property. 
The issuing companies are piactically inde|K*ndent of each other ; hence 
there is no need for them to have that unitorniity of method or approval of 
one another's methods which is necessary' when one com])any reinsures 
another's risks. 

From the point of view of the company the insuiancc written should 
be as specific as possdde. The piactice of wTiting blanket insurance, Uxatih 
of allowing a variety of objects to he insured by the payment of a single 
lump sum, is unfair both to the coiiq>auy and to the membeis who have a 
small amount of pro] lerty to insure. In extreme iu^stauces a man has in- 
sured all his ])ersonal ])roperty on several separate farms by a single sum of 
insurance, thus protecting it by a ]>ayment equal to to or 20 per cent, of 
its value. A number of the farmers’ mutual companies have materially 
reduced their rate of assessment, and at the same time made as.sessments 
more just, simply by changing the plan of giving blanket insurance to that 
of specifically enumerating and valuing the various kinds of property 
covered by a contract. 

A few farmers* mutual companies limit their liability for indemniiy 
to tiftee fourths of the value of the property affected, whether the loss j>e 
total or partial. Prevailing practice, wliich requires full indemnity u]) to 
the amount of the insurance carried to be paid in the case of partial losses, 
is however followed in the department *s model by-laws ; mainly because the 
more logical plan of three fourths liability runs a risk of incurring unfair 
competition. It offets^an opportunity to agents of competing cv>mpanies 
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to alienate members who have suffered a partial loss by pointing out to them 
that another company would have paid them a greater indemnity* 

The liability of the insured L' either limited or unlimited. \^en it is 
unlimited a member of an injuring company binds himself to pay his pfo 
rata share of all the company's losses and legitimate expenses. Many per- 
sons' have objected to this position although it is that imposed by about 
seven tenths of the successful companies. It is argued that the apparently 
impossible might come to pass, that a company might experience «r) many 
and such heavy losses that the consequent assessments would cause members 
who had not suffered loss by fire to go bankrupt. In fact however, when a 
fanners' mutual company takes a reasonable number of losses on separate 
farms, anything corres|X)ndmg to a loss by conflagiation is inconceivable. 
To this the only exception seems to be the case of a frontier ('ommimity in 
which extensive jirairie or forest fires are still possible. ^ 

Both the company and the insured should have the option of cancelling 
a policy. When it is cancelled on the initiative of the insured it is reasona- 
ble to charge him a short-term rate higher than the pro rata cost for the 
whole term of his policy. After such short-term rate has been deducted 
the balance of any advance charges he has paid should be retuined to him. 
When however a policy is cancelled on the initiative ot the company only, 
the pro rala cost of insurance for the time for which piotection has been 
given sliould be deducted from any advance payments returned to the in- 
sured 

A reasonable policy or membership fee should be provided lor in the by- 
laws. This fee is usually large enough at least to pay the representative ot 
a company who receives applications and surveys risks. 

Apparently many farmers' mutual companies at first levied assessments 
after each loss had been incurred and a few still adhere to this plan. It 
has however been found to be, in the case of fair-sized companies, needlessly 
burdensome to officers and needlessly expensive in that it necessitates 
repeated notifications and receipts to members The members often find 
several calls on them in one year for small assessments to be troublesome. 
Other companies follow the plan of borrowing money with wliich to pay for 
losses as they occur, and levying at the end of a business year an assessment 
sufficient to pay the debt. An increasing number of the companies are 
however adopting the plan of requiring the prepayment of an initial premium 
at least equal to one year's average cost, and collecting at the beginning of 
each succeeding year for which tlie policy lasts an annual assessment in 
advance. Should it be found that funds have become exhausted sometime 
before the next regular assessment is due, the management .should not hesi- 
tate to make good the deficiency by levjdng a special assessment. It 
is important that the payment of all dues should be enforced in a business- 
like manner. Several companies have lost credit, and therefore members, 
because of their failure to levy assessments promptly and effectively. 

With relatively few exceptions the farmers' mutual fire insurance 
companies in the United States have hitherto charged the same rate for 
all classes of farm property. There has been little material for a classifi- 
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caiion. It has been argued that wliile, for example, a barn may involve 
a greater hazand of fire than a dwelling, each member, as a rule, owns a 
bam and a dwelling and there is therefore little injustice. It has been 
argued also that classification would involve an undesirable amount of 
additional work for the officers of a company, particularly for the secretaiy 
who would have to multiply the amount of insurance on each class of risk 
by its particular rate, and ascertain the sum of these products for each po- 
licy. In spite however of these arguments and the prevailing methods, 
there is, as we indicated in oiu ]>revious article, an increasing and not decrea- 
sing tendency to differentiate among risks as a company progresses econo- 
mically. The larger commercial companies and such of the laiger mutual 
comj)anies ns classify or select their risks, are making increased efforts to 
insure farm buildings so constructed as to reduce the risk of fire to a mi- 
nimum. By making reasonable concessions when insuring in such cases a 
company encourages a farmer to improve his property by eliminating 
needless danger of fire. We will ])redently reproduce a suggested classifi- 
cation of farm property contained in the model b>'laws drawn up by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

There should be provisions for arhitranon as to indemnities due. The 
cost of arbitration should be borne equally by the company and the insured. 

The damage done to a property by fire or lightning often seems to the 
owner more serious than it really is. A provision that the company may 
satisfy a claim by building or repairing is therefoie often valuable. 

The question of whether a farmers' mutual insurance company should 
aim at establisliing and maintaining a reserve fund leads to the question 
ol how iai it should imitate the plan now imposed by law upon all capital- 
stock insurance companies and, in general, larger mutual compariiec, the 
plan, namely, of maintaining a reserve proportionate t( the amount of 
business transacted. The opinion seems to be growing among farmers' 
mutual companies that a reserve fund, collected by annual risse.ssments, 
of about J?3,ooo per million dollars of insurance in force is usetul as a pro- 
vision against crises. 


§ 3- Essential provisions of the model by-law^s of a farmers’ 

MUTUAT, FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

We think it useful to reproduc^^^ here the chief provisions of the model 
by-laws, dravm up by the Office of Markets and Rural Organization of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. They show the direction of 
the efforts of the government to encourage and guide this form of insurance. 

Section 2. Property that may be insured. — This company shall 
insure only farm or country property consisting of detached dwellings 
and their contents ; farm buildings, including silos, and their contents ; 
farm machinery ; vehicljes ; grain and hay in bin, stack, or left ; and live 
stock ; and detached risks of similar hazard within the cotT>orate limits 
of cities or villages, not less than 100 feet distant from all other risks 
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in places lacking adequate fire protection, and not less than 50 feet dis 
tant in places having efiicient fire protection \ Provided, That no pro 
perty of any class not considered reasonably safe by the board of direc- 
tors 01 their representatives shall be insured : And provided farther, That 
old and dilapidated structures, buildings wherein fire is used and the flues 
are defective or dangerous, paintings, jewelry, money, or securities or other 
evidences of ownership or of credit, shall in no case be insured by this 
company 

Skction 9. Special inspection of property. — At least once every 
tliree years the property insured shall be thoroughly inspected by a com- 
petent person employed by the company as special inspector. Said in- 
spector shall carefully examine the flues of all dwellings or other buildings 
wherein fire is used, note the placing and the condition of stores and fire- 
places and the disposition of ashe*^ therefrom, enquire into the system 
or method of lighting buildings, examine all lightning rods, and ascertain 
if fences aie propeily grounded. He shall take careful notice of any and 
all defects or dangerous practices He shall also note the presence or ab* 
sence of means of combating a fire, such as readily available water supply, 
or chemical extinguishers, and suitable ladders by mean*^ of which the top 
of the roof can be quickly reached. He shall advise with the insured 
concerning the general improvement of the risks, and shall recommend spe- 
cific measiiies for the removal of conditions materially increasing the hazard 
thereof He shall report to the compan3^ upon blanks furnished him for 
that purpose, the condition of each member's risk or risks, together with the 
recommendations, if any, made Dy him foi the removal of dangerous con- 
ditions, Refusal or neglect on the part of the insured to carry out specific 
recommendations of .the inspector in the discretion of the board of 
directors or their representatives, be made cause for the cancellation of liis 
policy or policies ", 

‘‘ vSectiou 10. b) Limits to the amount of insurance. — The directors of 
this company shall exercise due care to prevent the insurance of any property 
for more than three fourths or less than one half of the cash value of thepro- 
]>erty Provided, Tliat until the company has $500,000 of insurance in force 
no single lisk or group of property subject to one and the same fire shall be 
insured lor an amount greater than $1,500, nor shall such maximum sin- 
gle nsk exceed $2,000 until the company has $1,000,000 of insurance in 
force, nor shall it later exceed two tenths of i pei cent ol the insurance 
in force : And provided further, That the insurance placed on live stock 
shall not exceed an amount per head of $200 on hoises, $60 on cattle, 
$15 on hogs, and $10 on sheep ", 

''h) Sale of property and transfer of policy . — The sale of insured pro- 
perty shall immediately suspend the insurance thereon, and unless applica- 
tion for transfer of the policy is received and accepted within 10 days after 
the date of sale, the policy shall be cancelled. A policy may he transferred 
or assigned by obtaining the consent of the company and paying a fee of 50 
cents ", 
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'' Section 12. Fees and assessments. 

** a) Policy fee and initial premium. — A policy fee of $i 50 and 
an initial premium to be fixed by the board shall be paid by the applicant, 
or satisfactory security for their payment shall be given by him, at the 
time of making application for insurance. For additional insurance a 
member shall be charged, in addition to the initial premium, a policy fee 
of 75 cents when the additional insurance applied for is $500 or less, and 
$1.50 when the sum applied for is greater than $500. 

b) Regular assessment. — Not later than October 20 of each year 
the board of directors shall det ermine the rate of assessment for that year, 
basing such rate upon past experience as to the needs of the company. 
Said assessment shall be due on or before November 30 of the same year. 
Policies written on or after December i of the previous year and before 
June I of the current year shall be subject to the regular assessment of the 
current year and to three succeeding regular annual assessments. Poli- 
cies written on or after June i of the current year and before December i 
of the current year shall be exempt from the regular annual assessment 
of that year, but shall be subject to four succeding regular annual assess- 
ments. 

c) Special assessments. — Should unexpectedly heavy losses occur 
which cannot be met by the funds on hand, supplemented at the discretion 
of the board of directors by a sum not exceeding two tenths of x per cent, 
of the insurance in force, which may be borrowed, a special assessment 
shall be levied on all jwlicies in force at the time of such loss or losses 

'' Section 14. Classification Property insured by tliis company shall 
be classified as follows, the contents of buildings taking the same 
classification as the building in which they are kept : Provided, That the 
board of directors shall have power to prescribe rules under which kinds 
of property not specifically hereinafter enumerated may be placed in one 
or the other of the following classes, or in additional classes created by 
the board. 

Class A. — Brick or stone dwellings with roof of slate, metal, or other 
non*combustible material, when properly rodded against lightning. 

Class B. - - Brick or stone dwellings with wooden roof, when properly 
rodded. 

Wooden dwellings with roof of non-combustible material, when properly 
rodded, 

Unrodded brick or stone dwellings with roof of non-combustible 
material. 

Class C. Wooden dwellings with wooden roofs, when propedy roddei. 

Unrodded brick or stone dwellings with wooden roof. 

Unrodded wooden dwellings with roof of non-combustible material. 

Granaries, com cribs, and hog houses located not less than 100 feet 
from the dwelling, nor less than 50 feet from the barn, such buildings being 
properly rodded in all cases where the insurance applied for is $200 or more. 

live stock not pastured during the summer months except where 
all fences are properly grounded. 
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Class D. — Barns properly rodded, 

Unrodded wooden dwellings with wooden roofs. 

Granaries, com cribs, and hog houses located nearer the dwelling or 
the bam than as specified for Class C, or lacldne the lightning protection 
required for that class. 

Live stock pastured during the summer months where fences are 
not properly grounded, 

Class E. -- Unrodded bams and other property deemed to be of similar 
hazard ”. 

It is proposed that the coefiicient representing the amount of risk 
attaching to each of these classes of property should be 15 for A, 20 for B, 
25 for C, 33 for D and 40 for E. 



MISCElyLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND TRHIFi' IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA 

AGRICUI,TURAI, INSURANCE IN AI, BERTA IN igi6 Canadian Finance, Vol VUI, 
No. i6, Winnipeg, 15 August 1917. 

The following are some data as to the chief categories of agiicultural 
insurance in Alberta and show the business in 1916 of the companies iUvSur- 
ing live stock, and insuring against the injury done by tornadoes and by 
hail. The mutual file insurance companies have not yet furnished reports. 


I Compamcs Insuring Live Stock 1916. 


- 

Premiums 

Indemnities 

General Animals Insurance Company 

4.396 

1,015 

Great North Insurance Company 

8,284 

3.673 

Hartford Fire . 

200 


Yorkshire Insurance Company 

4.153 

3.977 

Total 1916 

i7>033 

8,665 

Total 1915 . . 

18.334 

9.724 

II. Companies Insuring against Tornadoes 1916 



Premiums 

Indemnities 

Aetna Insurance Company . . 

44 

nil 

Fidelity Phenix Insurance Company. . 

124 

nil 

Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark . 

124 

nil 

German- American Insurance Company 

44 

nil 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company . 

250 

15 

Home Insurance Company of New York 

lOI 

49 

National Fire of Hartford 

3 

nil 

National Union Fire Insurance Company 

105 

nil 

New York Underwriters 

104 

nil 

Nova Scotia Underwriters 

40 

ml 

St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 

165 

85 

Scottish Union and National Insurance Company 

6j 

nil 

Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company 

163 

7 

Total igi6 . , . 

1,327 

156 

Corresponding totals for 1915 

489 

1,292 
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III. r ompanies Insuring against Hail 1916. 



Net Premiuma 

lademnitieb 

Expenses 

Acadia Fue . 

()22 

nil 

93 

British Crown . . . 

TI2416 

101,721 

45,718 

British America . . 

46,124 

39.786 

14,000 estimate 

Canada Hail . 

44A7T 

42,782 

13.200 

Canada Security . 

Western Underu liters of 

233.3^0 

iTv 

c 

00 

54,212 

Canada Security 

30 IQS 

18,365 

5,048 

Canada Weathci . . 

39,680 

^6,284 

11,700 

Connecticut . . . 

0 

H 

13,988 

10,000 estimate 

Dominion Fire . . . 

2,507 

1.528 

668 

Excels Insurance Company 

1^6,322 

37.327 

14 000 estimate 

Great North . 

<>0.307 

36,858 

i5.036 

Hartford 

^7.351 

29,480 

8,223 

Home Insurance Company 
Nova Scotia Fire Under- 

i()L8q7 

1 48 987 

46.435 

writers 

37 03-'' 

■18.254 

14 492 

Nortli Western National 

56 258 

52.270 

16,800 estimate 

Rochester Underwiiters . 

35.388 

30,478 

11,764 

St. Paul Mutual Hail . . 

1 10,936 

8q 574 

33.294 

United Assurance Company 

42,025 

31,066 

11,936 

Westchester Fire 

<>1,770 

73,73T 

18,300 estimate 

Winnipeg Fire Underwriters 

27.253 

16,71 5 

6,821 

Total T916 . . . 
Coi responding totals for 

1.237 W'> 

1,029,984 

35U74^ 

191S 

i,in), 8 i 0 

855,643 



GERMANY. 

I. THE ]>AMAG 5 ^ CAUSED BY HAIL IN WURTEMHURC IN 1916. — • PFa/Zwaw’s Vwsichet- 
ung<i- Zettschnftf ^ist year, No. 89, Vol II, Beilin, 16 August 1917. 

Hail fell on thirty-seven da3rs in 1916, and on thirty-three of these 
days it injured crops. All districts were attacked except those of Besig- 
heim, Neckarsulm, Tiittlingen and Aalen, and 624 communes and parts of 
communes in the sixty districts. In ten districts and fifty-nine communes 
the damage caused by hail was such that there was an official valuation 
of losses with a view to a remitment of the land tax. The data as to los- 
ses thus obtained are as follows. The whole area which sufEeied measured 
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6,104 hectarCvS avS against an average of 4,853 hectares for the decade 1906 
to 1915. cash value of the losses reached 5,009,698 marks as against 
an average of 2,427,934 for the same decade. The average value of the los- 
ses incurred on a hectare of land under crops entirely destroyed was 821 
marks, this average having been 500 marks from 1906 to 1915. The 
amount of land tax remitted was 8,037 marks. The districts which suffered 
most were those of Saulgau and Marbach, where the value of the losses was 
3,702,085 marks or 73.9 per cent, of their total value. 




j. A MI5M01R ONiTHK TKANSlUvRl TO TIITC SI VTK OF THlUNSlU^ VNCK OF 

UVK vSTOCK R\IS}CD FOR Sn\rOIITJU< — fllnsh urtc lundu ti tsdiaffhcht /eiiuns^, 
37th vear, No O'*, Tieihn, 4 K)!, 

The Ministry of Agriculture and of the Domains and Forests of the 
Empire has remitted to the Prussian Chambers of Agriculture a memoir 
on the foundation of public institutions for the insurance of live stock kept 
for slaughter in the ])rovinces of Prussia The scheme will be realized by 
means of the Prussian federations concerned with trade in live stock Ow- 
ing to thcii public position in the trade in butchers’ stock they have been 
obliged to supersede the fanner, in so far as his responsibility for the chief 
deficiencies in the stock he sells is concerned, in accordance with the Gewahr- 
schaftsverordmmg (Guaranteeing Ordinance) of 27 Mardi 1899. In virtue 
of their rules for interior administration they did in fact assume this lespon- 
sibility. If they are now to receive the additional duty of assuming respon- 
sibility for tlie other deficiencies of butchers’ live stock, following henceforth 
the principle.s of the teclmique of insurance, they will make another step 
towards transferring insuiance of this kind to the State The third and last 
stage will consist in transferring to the jirovincial or vState administration 
the organization as it shall have been formed and financially consolidated 
by the activity of these federations concerned with trade in live stock. 

The new insurance of butchers' live stock by the federations in this trade 
will easily work more profitably than that by private oiganizations. Costs 
of administration will reach at mo.st a total of 10 per cent, of premiums in 
the case of the federations, whereas in that of ]^rivate organizations 
25 per cent, must be allowed for them. 

When these federations are released from this duty care will be taken 
that the ■i)remium to be paid by the farmer be not increased and that their 
supplementary payments be not lacking. Their contribution will fall the 
more easily into line because it is equal to the ])roduct of the sums aheady 
engaged in the enterprise, leaving out the amount of the reserves passing 
to the new administration. 
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SWITZBRT.AND 

THESWlSvS SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURE AND INSURANCE AGAINST THE ACCI- 
DENTS OF agriculture in iqi6 — Jahresbencht des Schwt^tzenschcn landmtt' 
bchiifthchen Veretns iqi6 Bnigg, 1917 

The yearly report of the Swiss Society of Agriculture for 1916 (i) has 
just appeared. Before we notice, as we have done in previous years (2), 
the matter in this report especially concerned with insurance against the 
accidents of agriculture, we will give some facts regarding this society. 

It was founded in 1863 and arose from the fusion of the Society of Swiss 
Agriculturists and the Swiss Central Society of Agriculture It is concerned 
with the general interests of agriculture and is responsible for the distri- 
bution of federal subsidies It practises some special forms of activity, 
such as insurance against accidents, the experimental organization of 
cultures, the imijortation of hogs, etc Its organ is the ySchweizerische 
landwirtscliaftliche Zeitschrift 

At the end of 1916 it comprised twenty-nine sections and 62,390 mem- 
bers At the end of 1915 the members numbered 60,967 ; and the increase 
in the ensmng year was therefore one of 1,423 The Federation of Swiss 
Goat-keeping Consortia left the society on 31 December 1914 but rejoined 
it on 9 December 1916 , and therefore the Federation of the Goat-keeping 
Consortia of Zurich, which joined the society in 1915, no longer appears 
as an independent branch 

♦ 

* ♦ 

As regards insurance against the accidents of agriculture we should 
note that while in the two years before 1916 a continuous diminution is 
found in the number of insured persons, in 1916 insurance again began to 
increase to a remarkable degree. 

In 1916 there were insured : 

4,403 men, 

113 women, 

in all 4,516 persons, of whom 1,035 were employers, 444 members of families 
(417 men and 27 women) and 3,037 employees and journe5mien labourers 
(2,951 men and 86 women) In addition 491 farms were insured. The 
total number of the insured was thus 5,007 as against 4,829 in 1915, giving 
an increase of 178. 

(1) Jahresbencht des Schwetzertschen landwirtschafthchen Vernns, 1916, Brugg, 1916, 
PP 59 

(2) See for the report for 191 5 our issue for October 1916 
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As regards the duration of insurance : 

3,790 insurances were for 12 months 
' 413 " 9 

328 ” 6 ” 

62 ;; ;; 3 

414 ” '’2-1 ” (journeymen labourers). 

Altogether 97,294.10 francs were paid for premiums and supplements 
for medical and pharmaceutical exj^enses. 

Accidents numbered 541 and the victims were distributed as follows * 
176 employers, 29 members of families, and 336 servants, journeymen 
workmen and other employees. 

Of these 541 accidents, 428 were verified during 1916 and the society 
disbursed for them, on indemnities and medical expenses, 55,402,65 francs 
For the 119 cases still pending 36,600 francs have been reserved. Expen- 
ses of administration amounted to 11,945 50 francs. 

In igi6 the question of a voluntary union with the Swiss Institution of 
Insurance against Accidents could not be decided owing to the war. For 
the same reason this institution had to put off indefinitely the beginning of 
its labours. The reaction of the war on the economic life of the country 
both prevented the cantons in which the Swiss Society of Agriculture is 
active from introducing compulsory insurance against sickness, and pre- 
vented the agriculturists of the federations which unite in their society from 
founding special rural agricultural sickness funds. 
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RUSSIA. 

THE ACTIVITY OF THE PEASANTS^ LAND BANK (Condmam) 

§ 5 Thl ADMINTSTRAIION OF THC PROPERTY 

111 1915 the bank administered 2,621,640 deciatuics (r) of laud distrib- 
uted as follows according to the method of their administiation 

Tabee XV — Dislributton of Lands Admimstered 
by ihe Peasants' Land Bank according to the Method of Adfmmstratton, 



Properties 

Properties 

Properties 

expro 

Total 

Percentage 

System of adniinistration 

bought 
by the 

emanating 

from 

printed 

because 


of 

total 


peasants 

the 

crown 

of unextm 
guished 
mortgages 

deciatines 


deciatines 

deciabnes 

deciatines 

- 

- 

1 Properties / a) to peasants 

88^,007 

762,20^ 

127,863 

1,773,07^ 

61 9 

let for rents ? 

m cash ( b) to contractors 

50,36^ 

05,544 

5,311 

151,218 

5 3 

« Properties let to peasants tor 
rents partly payable in kind 

18,837 

1,418 

2,486 

22,741 

08 

^ Properties administered by 
their fonner proprietors 

40,518 

405 



40,92 ^ 

I 4 

4 Properties admimstered by the 
bank directly 

701,513 

61,382 

72,625 

835,520 

24 2 

Total 

i, 731»877 

022,621 

208,956 

2,863,454 

100 0 


As appears from this table the method of administering the lands pre- 
ferred is that of letting them to the peasants, to whom 1,795,814 deciati- 
nes were thus ceded. In letting lands the bank first considers the peasants 


(1)1 deciatme = 2 698 acres 
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who need them. Most frequently a lease does not last beyond the harvest 
for longer leases would interfere with the bank's enterjjrise of selling pio- 
pertieSrWhich it is pursuing with success. 

The extent of the woods owned by the bank was 657,439 deciatine^ 
on I January 1915 and yielded a profit of 3,963,878 roubles (i) in which 
payments made in previous years for woods sold were included 

It should be noted that the profits derived from the bank's lands weK* 
5,823,361 roubles, or 4 i per cent, of the capital spent on buying properties, 
as against 4.6 per cent in 1914 and 4.4 per cent in 1913 


§ 6. The bank’s loans to peasants for the purchase 

OF lANDS BELONGING TO INDIVIDUALS 

The bank’s intervention in sales of land by individuals lessened 
aoticeably in 1915 even ns compared with 1914 Requests for loan'- 
numbered only 2,456 as against 11,387 in the previous year. The loan^ 
granted numbered 5,720 ns against 12,798 in the ;ttcvious year. 

In its third period of activity these operations of the bank were a-- 
follows : 


(i)iiouble - about 2s i d at par. 



TabIvI: XVI - Loans for the Purchase of Lands belonging to Indtiiduals 
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As appears from this table 5 239,234 dcciatmes were bought by the 
peasants with the help of the bank The bank lent to the purchasers 
554,774,555 roubles secured by mortgages of the land The greater part of 
this enormous area was bought from the hereditary nobility, who consti- 
tuted the following percentages of the sellers of land 


Tabi e XVII — Percentages of Sellers formed by Nobles, 


1908 

1909 

zgto 

19x1 

1912 

1913 

19x4 

1915 

77 5 

758 

74-9 

73 4 

698 

71.7 

654 

55-5 


In tins as m preceding years application‘' were received from indivi- 
duals who wished to sell their land to the peasants and wished it to be 
organized as outroub and houtor before it was sold 

In the third period x 112 applic itions were made covering an area of 
559,396 deciatmes, out of which 667 properties having an area of 243,790 
deciatines and a total value of 37 956,242 roubles weie organized 
The following table gives a complete idea of these transactions 


T^blk XVIII - Preparation of the Lands of Proprietors for Sale 

to the Peasants 


Applications 
of individuals 
for sale of their 
lands to the 
peasants 


Approved 
sdicmes 
for tlie 
division 
of lands 
mto houtor 
and oiroub 


I ind divided into houtor and otroub 
for sale to peasants 


Relation oetween total area and area 
(t houtor and otroub 


loial 
value 
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mated 
by the 
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Nnmber 
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1909 

1 

[ 153538 

84 

53,474 

1 

1 42 
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7,341 

679 

8,557 

7 X 7 

16,615 

1 

1 1,667,928 

19x0 

354 i 

1 139,839 

27? 

22,657 j 

I 30 X 

1 x, 75 i 

22,514 
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33 090 
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5 *,* 70 

96 
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78 | 
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1 13629 

1,229! 
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24 249 

3 011,9x0 
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()2^ 

25 293 

4 X 
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9500 
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18 006' 
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18 
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8,495 

395 1 
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14 086 

2,728 130 
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78 B 
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These lands were sold to the following categories of purchasers : 


Categories 


Tabble XIX. — Categories of Purchasers. 

Percentage of total sum of loans granted to each categor|r 


— 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

X91X 

19x2 

2913 

^ 9*4 

1915 

Individuals 

187 

i8.«; 

28 4 

62 1 

76.1 

82 8 

82 Q 

80 8 

76 I 

73 2 

Rural Societies . . . . 

68 3 

66.2 

60 4 

34 7 

22 4 

16 4 

16.2 

j8 4 

2 ] 0 

25 6 

Rural Communes 



10 7 

1 

1 6 

0 8 

0 () 

0 8 

0 9 

I 2 

Categoric^ 

Peicentage of total urea 

1906 1907 1908 1909 

of lands bought by 

1910 1911 1912 

each category 

19x3 1914 

1915 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Individuals .... 

I S 

1.6 

38 

10 4 

19 6 

30.3 

^5 2 

35 -2 

U 9 

28 4 

Rural Societies . . 

6:j 4 

60 7 

68 8 

76 1 

64 9 

63 ^ 

V)8' 

59 7 

64, 1 

6^ S 

Rural Communes . . 

iS I 

37 7 

>7 4 

13 s 

15 5 

6 4 

S C) 

5 0 

4 I 

8 1 


As is seen from this table the number of transactions with individuals 
increased progressively as did also the area sold as private property. But 
the peasants, being much freer in their purchases, prefer to buy property 
which they can make collective. At the bank's request they determine 
in detail the share belonging to each member of a society so foimed. 

Most of the land sold to peasants as private property was in the form 
of lots largely in excess of the average area of peasant holdings, both in 
all Russia and in its various districts. Thus the following table shows that 
more than half the purchases weie of areas of from ten to fifty deciitines. 


TabIvE XX - Percentage of Lands Bought belonging 
to the Various Categories of Area 


Year 

Up to 10 
deciatines 

From 10 to 20 
deciatines 

From 20 to 50 
deciatines 

More thnuo 
deciatines 

Total 

1910 

29.0 

25.2 

303 

.5-5 

lOO.O 

19X1 . . 

359 

32.1 

28.Q 

3-1 

100.0 

1912 . . , 

33 9 

29.9 

3I-I 

5-1 

100.0 

1914 . 

2(-).3 

311 

3«.9 

3-8 

100.0 

1915 . . . 

^3 5 

30.0 

431 

3-4 

1 00.0 


During the third period loans amounting to 885,679,291 roubles were 
granted and were used to buy 7,979,570 decn^tines. 
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Tabes XXI. — Loans for the Purchase of Properties. 


XfOana for the Purchase of lyands of Individuals 


Year 

Number 
of applications 
for loans 

Total area 
of bought land 

deciatines 

Amount of loans 
granted 

roubles 

1905 

3.263 

396.403 

31,031,405 

1906 

3.115 

522,751 

54,309,290 

1907 

5.379 

932,849 

107,831,578 

1908* 

19.377 

i,orq,0T4 

116,283,714 

1909 

50.719 

1,227,114 

144.497.534 

1910 

69,7X0 

1,549,720 

169.558,320 

I9IT 

2^778 

7 ^ 7.679 

73.319,710 

X9I2 

20.567 

545,626 

54,926,610 

1915 

18,015 

484,023 

9,096,2204 

^914 

12.798 

383.331 

38,142,040 

1915 

5.720 

200,760 

16,682,870 

Toial .... 

223,441 

7 -^^ 79 > 57 ‘-> 

885,679,291 


§ 7 Mortgaoks on i.ands bought without thk help of the bank 
oi‘ agriculturists. 


During 1915 there were made to the bank 378 applications for loans 
for lands bought without its aid, for the payment of mortages amounting 
to 1,710,311 roubles. The nuinbei of applications w^as four times less than 
in 19x4 and the area they concerned three and a half times less. 

The bank was able to lend 1,312,270 roubles on mortgages on 16,217 
deciatines of the value of 1,931,860 roubles. 

In the third period loans granted to pay debts burdening land bought 
without the bank's help amounted to 50,085,773 roubles secured by mort- 
gages on 695,190 deciatines. 
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Tabi,E XXIL — Mortgages on Land^ Bought without the Bank*s Help, 


Year 

Total number 
of loans 

Total area 
of mortgaged lands 

JUoans granted 


— 

Roubles 

1896-1907 .... 

1-530 

142,632 

7.2.50,893 

1906 

86 

6,631 

451,910 

1907 .... 

'^34 

19,914 

1.738.470 

1908 

937 

40,078 

3.763.065 

1909 

. . 1.849 

76.294 

5.513.545 

1910 ... 

. . 2,603 

117,840 

8,792.370 

I9II . . 

2,557 

101,356 

7.591.580 

1912 

1,996 

81,037 

6,628,120 

1913 ... 

1.758 

62,931 

4,928,510 

1914 

1.043 

35.225 

2,Q02 690 

X915 

174 

5,802 

516 650 

Total . 

• • 14.787 

695,190 

50,085,775 


§ 8 IVlOKTCr^GES ON NADIEI. I,ANDS 

The activity of the bank in its third period is closely connected with 
the law of 15 November 1906 which allowed loans to be granted scaired by 
mortgages on the nadiel lands which had previously been inalienable. 

Many hopes were founded on this law. It was thought that the power 
to mortgage nadid lands would give a strong impulse to colonization in Si- 
beria, in that it would furnish money to peasants wishing to move to other 
districts, and that it would encoui age the improvement of land, increase pur- 
chases, and intensify the movement of propert}^ 

But this law did not in fact have a wide application. In 1915 there 
had been 1108 applications for loans for a sum of 1,379,530 roubles secured 
by 14,658 deciatines of land. The bank approved 930 of these loans for a 
sumof 851,520 roubles, and 11,507 deciatines, worth 1,571,356 roubles, were 
mortgaged. 

In the third period 9,720 loans were made of a sum of 10,948,770 rou- 
bles, and 284,712 deciatines were mortgaged, as appears in the following 
table : ' 
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Tabee XXIII. Loans on Nadiel Lands from 1907 to 1915- 


Year 

Number 

of 

- 

loans 

1907 

47 

1908 

153 

1909 .... 

95^ 

1910 

1.113 

191T ... 

1,083 

1912 

1,383 

1913 

1,736 

1914 . . 

2,170 

1915 • ■ 

1,078 

Total . 

9,720 


Area of mortgaged 
lands 

Sums lent 

deciatines 

roubles 

32,164 

504.570 

36,150 

765,060 

53,945 

1,089,050 

45,659 

1,213,080 

23,437 

1,116,350 

23,940 

1,078,400 

28,416 

1,755,91:0 

25,409 

2,3,16,360 

15,636 

1,079,920 

284,752 

10,948,700 


It is interesting to distribute the loans according to their objects, as 
these were declared in the applications made to the bank. As appears in 
the following table the largest sum, namely 3,388,440 roubles, was intended 
for the purchase of lands ; a less sum — 1,674,930 roubles — for the conver- 
sion of collective into private property ; and only 655,030 roubles for the 
improvement of the cultivation of the lands. 


Tabek XXIV. - Objects for which Loans were Requested. 


Purchase of nadiel 
of peasants moving 

piiewhere 


Establishment 
of houtor 


Agricultural 

improvements 


Total 


Year 

Num- 

ber 

of 

Total 
area of 
mort- 
gaged 
lands 

Amount 

of loan 

Num- 

hei 

of 

Area 

of 

land 

Amount 

of 

l(»ns 

Num- 

ber 

of 

i 

Area 1 Amount 
of I of 
land 1 

— loans 

Num- 

ber 

of 

Area 

of 

land 

Amoun t 

of 

loans 



deda- 

tines 



dtcia- 



decii- 



dccia- 



loans 

roubles 

loans 

tines 

roubles 

I0EIU6 

tines 

roubles 

loans 

tines 

roubles 

1907 . . 

x6 

2,szo 

2X,I20 

3* 

29,841 

483450 





47 

32,164 

504,570 

1908 . . 

78 

20,493 

362,060 

35 

i3.*7x 

393/HJO 

40 

486 

8,000 

153 

36,150 

765,060 

1909 . , 

54* 

34.97o| 

646,890 

203 

*5,883 

377,060 

208 

3,083 

65,100 

952 

53,945 

1,089,050 

19x0 . . 

5*7 

36,287 

93S.470 

262 

5.957 

174,760 

314 

4,4*5 

104,850 

1,113 

43,659 

1,213,086 

X9IX . . 

554 

12,883 

781,130 

43 

2,397 

95,930 

487 

8,133 

239,290 

1,083 

23433 

1,1x6,350 

19x11 . . 

627 

5»®7a 

508,930 

36 

4,338 

137460 

427 

7.335 

220,370 

1,087 

17,549 

866,780 

19x3 . . 

*47 

3.535 

100,780 

6 

234 

10,670 

47 

73* 

13,470 

ao6 

4,500 

124,920 

19H • . 

*3 

289 

29490 

— 

— 


x6 

*52 

3,750 

29 

441 

33,240 

*915 • . 

9 

53 

4.530 

— 

— 

— 

1 

9 

200 

xo 

62 

4.750 

Total . 

2,602 

116,714 

3,388,440 

6,351 

73,821 

*,674,330 

1,537 

23,368 

655,030 

4.674 

1 213,903 

5,717,800 
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In addition loans for a sum of 5,230,900 roubles were granted under the 
law of 1912. During four years 1660 loans amounting to 2,002,740 roubles 
were granted and the mortgages affected 15,435 deciatines. For the amorti- 
zation oi debts contracted in buying lands without the bank's support 
496 loans amiunting to 415,240 roubles were made and 4,574 deciatines 
were mortgaged. For the purchase of lands with the bank's support 215 
loans, amounting to 554,610 roubles, were made and were secured by mort- 
gages on 10,795 deciatines In addition there were 503 loans, amounting 
to 918,310 roubles and secured by mortgages on 8,041 deciatines for the 
]-)urchase of nadids. For the establishment of houtors there were 2,112 
loans amounting to 1,340,000 roubles and secured by mortgages on 31,004 
deciatines. Thu*' from 15 November 1906 to i January 1916 loans num- 
bered 9,720 amounted to 10,948,700 roubles and involved the mori-gaging 
of 283,752 deciatines of nadtel land. 

The sum of 655,030 roubles granted for agricultural im]iro\^ement.s 
should be noticed. It is relatively small but it represents a new direction 
m which the bank's activity has been a]>]died since the first and second pe 
riods. Until this third period the insufficient area belonging to the peasants 
— an insufficiency which w<is alread}’' being combated — found no compen- 
sation in an attempt to increase provluction The bank’s attention was gi- 
ven almost entirely to selling land to the peasants It was in the third 
period that measures were taken to realize this new aim, a fact explained 
bv the necessity of restraining the liquidation of lands belonging to indivi- 
duals It was necessary to satisfy the peasants not only by increasing the 
area of their band but also by intensifyng its production. 


§ 9. Total results of all the bank's i, ending transactions 

In the whole period of its activity the bank has made 398,030 loans 
for a total sum of 1,518,335,6.^)9 roubles, secured by mortgages on 17,737,198 
deciatines of the total value of 1,894 758,033 roubles 

These loans were distributed as follows • 312,051 of 494,819,599 lou- 
Ijles were made to proprietors and secured by moitgages on 4,244,449 de- 
ciatines valued at 575,453,558 roubles ; 75,668 of 799,682,267 roubles, 
secured by mortgages on 10,391,422 docLatines valued at 1,052,751,439 rou- 
bles, were to co-operative societies ; and 10,291 of 226,883,783 roubles, 
secured by mortgages on 3,101,327 deciatines valued at 266,553,036 rou- 
bles, were to rural communities. Thus 23.9 per cent, of these loans went 
to individual landowners 58.1 pei cent, to co-operative societies and 17.5 
])er cent- to rural communities. 

The relatively small percentage representing the loans to individuals 
is a result of the bankas method before its third period of activity. In its 
third period individuals bad the first place ; for from igri to 1915 there 
passed into private ownersliip 2,517,653 deciatines, or 59.3 per cent, of the 
total area lx)ught by the bank in the whole period for which it had been ac- 
tive, namely from 1885 to 1915. 
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§ H). Economic position op peasants acquiring land from the bank 

OR FROM INDIVIDUAI^ BY MEANS OF THE BANK. 

An analysis of the economic x:>osition of the peasants at the time they 
buy lands ])clonging either to the bank or to individuals iwS of the highest 
interest. 

In 1915 the position of the peasant purchasers of the bank’s lands was 
as follows : 

Tabek XXV. ~ Economic Position of the Peasant Purchasers 
of the Bank* s Lands 


Purchasers of the Batik’s Lands 


Economic Position 


Number 



Percentage 





Co ope- 

Rural 


ludi 

Co-ope- 

Rural 

— 

Total 

vidu- 

als 

rative 

socirties 

commu- 

nities 

Total 

vidu- 

als 

rative 

societies 

commu- 

nities 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

without lands 

2,10^ 

1,801 

125 

176 

i« 6 

28.1 

10.7 

4.8 

less than i 5 de('iatines 

I, 7 Q 2 

850 

182 

'751 

15 0 

13.4 

15.6 

20.3 

Imving from i ^ to q decialines 

i, 7 o.i 

1,017 

174 

313 

13.1 

15-0 

14.9 

I 3'9 

htwing from 3 to 6 deciatines 

2 , 20*5 

1,264 

212 

729 

19.6 

19.7 

18.0 

19.7 

having more than 0 deciatines 

i, 47 i 

1,460 

476 

1,326 

30.8 

22.9 

40,8 

41.3 

having less than 3 deciatines . 

S, 67 « 

3,677 

481 

1,440 

4<^).6 

37.1 

41.2 

39.0 

having more than s deciatines 

•5,676 

2,733 

688 

2,253 

50 1 

42 0 

38.8 

61.0 

Total . . . 

■ 11,274 

6,410 

1,169 

3,695 

100 0 

100.0 100.0 

100.0 


This table shows that most of the purchasers weie landless purchasers 
or owners of small lots. 

The following table shows their position in the third period of the bank's 
activity more clearly and year by year. 


Table XXVI. — Percentages of the Purchasers 
of the Bank*s Lands in Stated Economic Positions from 1906 to 1915. 


Economic Position 

1906 

1907 

1909 

19x0 

XQXX 

19x2 

19x4 

191s'’ 

without land. ..... 

18.6 

13.2 

19.7 

18.8 

24.5 

19.1 

18.2 

18.6 

less than 1.5 deciatines . . 

27.3 

38.5 

16.6 

17.0 

13.1 

13.2 

13.1 

13.9 

1.5 to 3 deciatines 

15.1 

29.8 

19^ 

17.8 

16.5 

16.8 

14.9 

15. r 

from 3 to 6 deciatines . ... 

21. 1 

14.7 

23.4 

23-3 

22.2 

23.0 

22.8 

19,6 

more than 6 deciatines 

• • 17.9 

3.8 

20.4 

26.1 

23.7 

25.9 

31-0 

30.8 

less than 3 deciatines, . . • 

61 

81.5 

56.2 

50.9 

54-1 

51 r 

46.2 

49.6 

more than 3 deciatines 

• • 39 

18.5 

43.8 

49 - 1 

45-9 

48.9 

53.8 

30.7 


4 
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Unfortunately, as the statistics of the zetnstvOvS show, these data do not 
represent the real position of the purchasers or their true economic resources. 
Many peasants are in easy circuxtistances because while they own only very 
little land they lease othei land. Statistics as to live stock, and especially 
as to animals employed on field-work, also do not allow of exact conclu- 
sions, for a system exists very commonly of tilling leased land with animals 
belonging to the owner The data are however those which come nearest 
to expressing the economic position of the peasants who acquire the lands 
The following table show'' the measure in which the peasants are able to 
cultivate the land they buy with their own resources. 


Tabie XXVIl ~ Resources in Live Siock of Purchasers of the Bank's Lands, 



lotal 
nuin ! 
ber 
of ! 
pea 
sant 

Percentage 
of purchasers having 

lotal live stock 
of purchasers 

Average livt 
stock 

of put chasers 

Puchasers 

0 % 
a 

no draught | 
animals j 

horses 

horses 




draught 

animals 




pur 

cha 

sers 

j I 

2 

I 3& 
mo 

1 re 

catUe 

COWS 

1 

cows 

1 

tfl 

chanjKiiig their place of lesi 
deuce 

6364 


88 

34 I 

29 2 

22 0 

10 718 

1,410 

11,688 

54>66‘5 

211 

195 

579 

not changing their plate of 
residence 

49iOj 

63 

I 

2 b 9 

366 

25 1 

9418 

I, 02 Q 

9»853 

27,949 

228 

214 

608 

such of above as change with 
in the same province 

3733 

49 

4*5 

28 2 

368 

250 

7>226 

864 

8,0221 

24,635 

227 

226 

680 

change to another pro 
Vince 

1 

1177 

10 9 

68 

22 7 

360 

23.6 

2,192 

165 

1,831 

3,814 

235 

175 

364 


It appears from this table that the total number of the purchasers 
having live stock is much superior to that of the landless purchasers, and 
Ihis confirms oui previous statement, and allows the conclusion that most 
of the lands passed to peasants whose prosperity was above the average. 

The position would be more clearly showm if we could give data show- 
ing not the land and live stock owned but the aiea cultivated by the pur- 
chasers. 

The total number of peasants who, with the bank's support, bought 
land from individuals was 32,108, and of these 3,820 or ii 9 per cent, had 
previously no l^nd The 28,988 others owned 205,038 deciatines or an ave* 
rage of 7.2 deciatines for each puichaser 
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Table XX\TII - Econormc PosiUon of the Purchasers of Land 

of Indtvtdttals 


Purchasers of lands belonging to Individuals 
Number 


Economic Position 


without land 
less than i 5 deaatines 
from I 5 to '' deciatmes 
from 3 to 6 deciatmes 
more tlian 6 deciatmes 
less than ^ deaatines 
more than <Uciatincs 

I otal 


Total 

^ndl- 

vidu 

als 

Co ope- 
rative 
societies 

Rural 

commu 

nlties 

3,820 

1,125 

2,5^2 

175 

2,13^ 


1 , 3^3 

810 


428 

2, 70S 

I,TI2 

0,3'>« 

Hu 

5,4f>2 

2,112 

t2,24<) 


8,3 M 

1,305 

10,301 

1,70^ 

'7,01 3 

065 

-1,607 

,364 

I 3,7<)6 

4,117 

^-,108 

4 ««7 

>,4 > } 

5,51^ 


Percentage 


Total 

^ndi- 

vidu- 

uls 

Co-ope- 

ratlve 

societies 

Rurar 

commu- 

nities 

II 9 

26 0 

12 4 

’ 3 

7 6 

5 7 

6 8 

10 8 

13 2 

10 2 

13 2 

14 h 

29 1 

29 T 

26 5 

11 4 

38 2 

37 0 

30 I 

31 6 

32 7 

42 8 

32 4 

27 9 

67 3 

57 2 

67 b 

7 1 

100 j 

I H) 0 

i ) 0 

lof 0 


These fit^ures do not, any more than those of the preceding table, give 
xn entiiely exact picture of th^ position They give an exaggerated idea 
of the number of needy peasants, as does also the table which covers the 
whole of the third period 


Tabif XXIX Penentages of the Ptmha^cfs of the Land of Individuals 
in t keonomte Positions front 1906 to 1915 


Econoinu Position 

Withcnit land 
les«^ than i s deciatmes 
from i 1 to 3*deaatmes 
Irom 3 to 6 dcciatmc 
more than 6 deciatmes 
less than 3 deciatmes 
more than 3 deciatines 


1906 

1Q07 

1900 

1910 

6 1 

8 2 

4 2 

11 6 


11 - 

9 6 

ro 3 

'>0 5 

33 3 

17 1 

18 5 

10 9 

13 6 

287 

27 7 

6 0 

3 1 

.1 ^ 

32 9 

73 2 

827 

38 5 

36 4 

26 8 

17 3 

8> 5 

60 6 


19H 

1012 

1914 

1915 

13 1 

12 2 

13 0 

11 9 

10 3 

6 6 

6 7 

- 6 

17 1 

14 7 

13 I 

13 2 

27 I 

26 3 

25 7 

29 I 

32 I 

37 2 

41 5 

38 2 

40 8 

38 5 

32 8 

32 7 

56 2 

83 5 

67 2 

6*^.3 


It is a fact of the highest interest that imong purchasers of lands the 
uumbei of well-to-do peasants increase<= progressively. Thc‘ bank's sup- 
port goes more and more to peasants who represent economically the ave- 
rage peasant middle class 

Not only does the bank prefer to aid peasant^ m comparatively eas\ 
circumstances, but its helg^ tends to form a true peasant middle class. 

Thus, as the following table shows, the economic position of the buyers 
was radically changed after their purchase of lands. 
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Table XXX. - New Position of Purchasers of the Bank's Lands. 


Area belonging to the peasants alter their purchases of the bank's lands 



less 

less 

less 

less 

less 

less 

more 

Year 

than 1.5 

than 3 

than 6 

than 9 

than 15 ' 

than 25 

than 25 


decia tines 

deciatines 

deciatines 

deciatines 

deciatines 

deciatines 

deciatines 

— 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

xqoq , . . 

1.8 

5*2 

14.2 

16.6 

28.5 

18.7 

5-9 

UJJO . 


4.T 

Q -7 

12.7 

3 i-'> 

28.7 


i()j r . . . 

2.1 

2.8 

().4 

12.4 

.:4.8 

3^-5 

17.0 

i()i: . . . 

2..\ 

4.J 

11.4 


2 f >.4 

29.2 

14.0 

1913 . . . 

. 4.1 

3 -’ 


II. 2 

21.4 

y).o 

20.4 

191.il . . . 

3 

^•3 

<),() 


20. T 

3 ^> -1 

22.0 

1915 , . 

5.0 

' 7-1 


10.8 

19. () 

28.4 

10.8 


It follows from this table that the percentage of the buyers whose ec’O- 
nomic position brings them near the true niral middle class increases pro- 
gressively. We cannot but rccogni'/.e that the bank has succeeded in form- 
ing this new class of society, on which the government thought it could count 
ns on the support of order and of the preservation of existing conditions. 

Thc‘ same deduction can be made from the table wliich gives the total 
area belonging to peasants after they had, by means of the bank's support, 
bought lands belonging to individuals. The percentage and number of 
peasants who thus become members of the rural middle class increases pro- 
gressively, although the percentage is slightly les^' than that of the peasants 
who have reached this position by buying lands fiom the bank directly. 


Tabi.k XXXI. - Nexc Posilion of Purchasers of I ands belonging 

to Individhuls. 


Area beloiif,ing to peasants after their purchases of lands fiom individuals 



less 

less 

less 

less 

less 

less 

more 

Year 

than I 5 

tlian 3 

than 6 

than 9 

than 15 

than 25 

than 25 


deciatines 

deciatines 

deciatinc.s 

deciatines 

deciatines 

deciatines 

deciatines 


% 

% 

% 

9/ 

/o 

0/ 

% 

0/ 

/o 

1900 . 

2.1 

6.4 

18.0 

18.9 

25-3 

13-2 

25.1 

1910 

2.4 

68 

19.8 

21.5 

29.8 

T4.I 

5.6 

1911 . . . 

X.6 

,54 

19.2 

21.4 

28.1 

16. 9 

74 

1912 . . . 

2.1 

54 

pc 

20.0 

28.1 

I 7-:1 

8.2 

1913 - • 

1.8 

5-2 

19.8 

21 2 

31.0 

19.8 

1.2 

1914 . . . 

1-7 

50 

t8.o 

22.2 

27-.5 

T7.0 

8.6 

1915 . . . . 

r.4 

5-3 

22. 1 

18.6 

2522 

17.4 

9-7 


§ IT. Position of mortcage debts and their amortization. 

The total mortgage debt on i January 1915 was 1,386,452,474 
roubles and was secured by 408,000 mortgages. On i January 1916 
it was 1,398,224.506 roubles, secured by 525,950 mortgages. 
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The STini of the amortization quuta^ to received in 1915 wa^ 
67,934,219 roubles To this 33,685,005 roiible*s for oveidne quotas had 
to be added, and thus a total ot 101 ,619,22 4 roubles was reached However 
only 54,439,005 roubles were actually received, and on i January 1916 ar 
rears leached the total of 46,525,365 roubles or 68 5 pet cent of the ouotas 
falling due in the year 

During the yeai a moratorium was gi anted for the payment of the amor- 
tization quotas in the invaded provinces or the terntones in which payment 
was CO nsideied impossible, namely in the provinces of Vilna, Kovno, Grodno, 
I/ublin, Keltze, Petrokov, Snvilki, Cholm, Kali-sh, Plotsk, Varsovia. Lonija 
Rafoni Min^^k Kurland Divonia, and parts of the provinces o^ Podolsk 
and Volhyma 

As iKCCs^-ity h<is arisen the bank has also granted facilitic‘H to its deb 
tors 111 th« n^t of Riiscij n inieK 111 3,475 cases ind for a sum of 590,033 
rouble s 

From 1910 to 1015 delays were granted as follows 

Tm'TT XWII - 1 aidiius gnfnltd It)} iJn Pasmeni of intoih hon Quotas 
l.llmH iiut /foot i()io /> 1013 . 


tin 

Number 

Sum ioi the piMntnt of which 
1 dclaj wis granted 

~ 

- 

roubles 

l()lO 

1(^0 


iqil 

201 


I()I2 

571 

94 i6S 

I()M 


IK) b-54 

igi4 

^ •''75 

470,172 

1913 

3.475 

300 033 


It follows from this table that in i()i5 the number of cases m which 
facilities were granted suipasscd by 20 per cent the corresponding number 
m 1914 and was four times as great as the coiresponduig number in 1913 
The consequences of the war brought about a sudden increase in the pay- 
ments not made Alread}^ before the war they were increasing but only 
very slowly. 

We should note that the sum of 590,035 roubles does not represent the 
total overdue pa3anents of amortization quotas We should add to it six 
million roubles, due as arrears, but suffered by the bank to lapse to its 
debtors 

The complete extinction of mortgage loans which reached their term 
of repayment was very little accomplished in 1915 Hardly 6q loans, se- 
cured by mortgages on 2,396 deciatines and amounting to 86 216 loubles, 
were extinguished From 1907, the first year in which mortgage loans be 
came repayable, onwards, the movement toward^ the extinction and 
redemption of mortgages was as follows 
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Table XXXIII 

-- Position as regards the Extinction 
from 1907 to 1915. 

of Mortgage Debts 


Number 

Area of 

Total 

Year 

of 

mortgaged 

amount 

loans 

ianda 

of loans 


becoming 

— 



repayable 

deciatines 

dodatines 

1907 

. . . . 148 

27,897 

383.198 

1908 

. . . . — 

— 

— 

1909 . . . 

... 3 

521 

20,466 

1910 . . 

. . ig 

1.857 

35.956 

I9II 

. . . . 396 

53,201 

614,294 

iqi2 

• • 5 -^ 

2,591 

120,810 

3913 .... 

. . . . 63 

3-652 

i 33 . 57 <> 

1914 .... 

. . . . G 4 

5,101 

149,048 

1915 

. . . . 69 

2,396 

86,216 


During the bank's third period 614 loans secured by 97,216 mortgaged 
deciatines and amounting to 1,543,558 roubles were extinguished. 

During twenty years loans completely repaid in various ways freed 
509,693 deciatines mortgaged for a total sum of 21,780,361 roubles Repay- 
ment took place as follows in the different years : 


Table XXXIV. - 


Distnhuhon of Repayments of Loans from 1896 to 1915 

Partial Extinction 



Complete Extinction 

By redemption Without ledemption 

of mortgage of mortgage 

loiai 

Area Sum 

Ymr N"”***- 

Area 

Sum 

Ni m- Area 

Sum 

Number 

Sum 


paid 


of 


repaid 

ber 



repaid 

of 




— proper- 
ties 

deciatines 

roubles 

of pro- 
perties 

deciatines 

roubles 

cases 

paid 

deciatines 

roubles 

1896 

8i 

15,990 

151,300 

272 

— 

180,627 

— 



15,990 

331,927 

3807 

III 

22,373 

130,961 

7 

913 

4.169 

415 

269,095 

23,286 

405,03s 

1898 

1 71 

36,072 

304,366 

15 

486 

17.134 

457 

307,532 

36,286 

629,032 

J899 

172 

31,921 

350,556 

14 

363 

20,071 

545 

416,961 

37,255 

787,581 

1900 

132 

11,518 

234,230 

26 

494 

31,934 

573 

465,420 

32,415 

706,342 

1901 


13,956 

225,^74 

18 

590 

10,970 

745 

429,158 

12,108 

701,064 

1902 

I 3 Q 

29,432 

267,308 

32 

691 

24,307 

630 

483,187 

14,647 

720,770 

1903 

187 

15,018 

668,1 r 8 

27 

163 

13,863 

627 

498,020 

29,595 

1,165,168 

1904 

155 

13,321 

332,082 

42 

2,565 

95,192 

673 

525,5x6 

17,583 

925,294 

1905 

I12 

H,319 

136,455 

55 

393 

31,431 

584 

462,176 

13,714 

693,402 

1906 

106 

8,668 

197,015 

28 

501 

30,689 

461 

406,033 

14,880 

689,880 

1907 

123 

9,910 

84.310 

49 

1,603 

94,107 

969 

429,006 

10,271 

584,480 

1908 

138 

11,410 

148,099 

71 

3,574 

76,260 

485 

643,962 

13,484 

653*371 

1909 

173 

28,410 

234,273 

56 

1,146 

51,641 

735 

643,962 

12,556 

929,876 

1910 

342 

36,959 

653,857 

39 

2,740 

78,257 

1,738 

992,352 

31,206 

1,724,460 

1911 

454 

39,311 

855,032 

74 

899 

92,407 

2,419 

944,411 

37,585 

1,891,850 

1912 

754 

47,122 

1,161,738 

123 

376 

I15.334 

2;36o 

1,076,028 

40,187 

2,353,100 

1913 

909 

36,831 

1,113,143 

165 

1,502 

123,218 

3,115 

1,077,460 

48,627 

2,313,821 

1914 

725 

36,831 

908,172 

106 

567 

56.897 

2,674 

876,446 

37.398 

1,841,512 

3915 

474 

29,676 

795,346 

lOI 

402 

53,271 

2,519 

883,772 

30,078 

1, 73a, 389 
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§ 12. RBNIvWAtS 

In 1915 debts were renewed in 178 cases and there were granted in 
supplementary loans 172,857 roubles, distributed as foMows 

Tabu" XXXV — Disinhuiion of ( omHemeniary Loans 


Categories 

Number 

Aiea 

rnncip.il 

Renewed 

Complementary 

roul 

ol borrowers 

of cases 

debt 

debt 

debt 




dcciatineb 

roubles 

roubles 

rouble'^ 

roubles 

proprietors 

. 1*50 

^, 29 S 

19^,390 

186, 7*^4 


26^,710 

CO operative societies 

T ) 

S 810 

6H() 

667,668 

05 oor 

't6^ 570 

1 Olcil 

178 


873,90b 

854,4-- 

i 7-,857 I 

027,280 


In the pciiod 1909-1915 the 1 encwals of the complementaiy loans grant- 
ed were as follows: 

Tabu XXXVI ~ Renewal of Gumls of Loans from 1909 fo 1915 


Yeat 

Number 
of cases 

Area 

Principal 

debt 

Renewal 

Complementaiy 

loan 

Total 

- 


dtciatines 

roubles 

roubles 

! oublcs 

roubles 

igoif 


12,^36 

1 , 056,980 

982,599 

142,799 

1,125,390 

IQIO 

55 

9,785 

657,186 

625,159 

90,920 

716,080 

1 jn 

^79 

27,408 

2,4n,37o 

2 , 321,716 

348,441 

2 , 670,160 

I 

212 

32,050 

5 , 015,600 

^,961,339 

432,290 

1 , 393,630 

301 ^ 

416 

38,007 

2 , 362,516 

2 , 272,733 

483,686 

2 , 756,420 

lOT-l 

298 

20,878 

1 , 725,910 

1 , 691,406 

344,773 

2 , 036,180 

1015 

178 

8,105 

875,980 

854,422 

172,857 

1 , 027,280 


Thus it appears that the number of renewals was qtute negligible and 
could not influence the bank's transactions with peasants 


§ 13 — Debts and resotjrci s thf bank 

The amount of the bonds issued by the bank was on i January 1916 
as follows ' 


394 » 397 . 5 <>o 

43949 D 350 

497330>500 

4.300 

3.989.394 


roubles at 


4 fter tciil 

4 ^ 


5 

5 

6 


2 





so 
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We must add to this sum 178,047,604 roubles, being the bank's ini- 
tial debt emanating from the agricultural banks. The total sumisthere- 
iore 1,513,760,548 roubles. 

During the year the bank issued new bonds at 5 per cent, for a sum of 
087,300 roubles and at 4 V2 cent, for a sum of 31,836,650 roubles. The 
initial debt emanating from the agricultural banks reached 4,449,405 rou- 
])les In addition bonds were repaid for a sum of 16,901,586 roubles, 
1,260,750 roubles were paid to extinguish debts, and debts were bought 
back for 420,000 roubles. The initial debt emanating from the agricultural 
bank was repaid to the extent of 925,300 roubles On i January 1916 the 
sum of bonds was 1,533,468 roubles. 

The bank's capital on i January 1915 was as follows, in respect of 
amount and kind : the bank s own capital — 10,200,064 roubles ; the re- 
seive capital 28,212,236 roubles; the capital of Kmperoi Nicholas II 
3,859,700 roubles 

During the year the bank's own ca]:)ital did not change ; the reserve 
capital reached 32,529,096 roubles ; and the capital of the Emjieror Nicho- 
las II was increased by 818,050 roubles, a sum rejnesenting sales of crown 
property. The total capital was therefore 4,671,750 roubles on i January 
1916. 

The closing ol the financial year therefore provided the following fi- 
gures . 

Receipts 24,164,141 roubles 

Kx|>enditure 19,847,281 

which gave 4,3i(),86o " as a net^’proftt. This sum passed 

in its entirely to the reserve. 


In concluding our examination of the bank's activity in its third pe- 
riod we should recognize that it was resj>onsib]e for enabling land to pass 
without disorder into the ownership of the peasants, that in pursuing its 
aim ot liquidating large property it was of real benefit to the peasants, but 
that it could not solve the whole agrarian problem. In this third period the 
bank's objective changed. It no longer sought to accomplish only the 
transference of lands but also worked for a great and methodical reform of 
the agricultural masses. It could not attain to really positive results be- 
cause above economic questions there is the political question involved in 
the tendency to reduce the mir — that traditional form of peasant property 
— and this prevents certain reforms from being fully realized. 
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EGYPT 

THF “CREDIT KONCIKR AGYI’TIPN ” {Eq\filiaft Land CndU) IN I<)|6 — La K 
vue honnmique ct financtdrt (The Economic and Finanual Rtview), ^Sth >ear, No 30, 
Pans, 28 Jul> IU17 

The rej^ort on the \ear 1915-1916 prcbented by tlic administrative 
council of the Credit Foncter Ef^ypiien at the annual meeting held on the 
7th of last February shows that in that year the signs of an improvement in 
the economic situation weie accentuated and that this was principalh due 
to the general rise in the prices of agricultural products 

The cotton harvest of the 1915 season was affected hy the reduction 
of acreage It produced onl\ 4775,000 cantars (i), although the average 
harvest of the last three years sur])assed 7,000,000 cantars, but the average 
price rose to 19 talaris (2) so that the harvest brought in 21,790,000 
Egyptian pounds (3) Sowing in 1916 w^as m no way lestncted and the offi- 
cial estimates point to a harvest of 6,023,820 cantars Complaints of at 
tacks by worm hav^e been general But the giddy nV in the price of cot- 
ton, which passed in a tew weeks from 5 to 10 Kgyiffian pounds, allowcfl 
excellent lesults to be attained with a mediocre harvest The price of 
grain and sugar-cane also rose, so that trade got rid of its stocks, and old 
debts have begun to be lightened while the absence of new debts has led 
gradually to healthier conditions. 

The happy influence of this state of affairs favourably affected the 
making of annual payments to the Credit Foncier Egyphen, especially in 
the two last months of 1915-1916 , and therefore more satisfactory re- 
ceipts may be anticipated for 1916-1917 

On 31 October 1916 total arrears amounted to 2,966,842 Egyptian 
pounds, in addition to 121,416 Egyptian pounds from their amount at the 
end of 1914-1915 The amount falling due in the year was 2,652,210 Egyp- 
tian pounds The report notes that this amount includes an amortization 
of more than 1,000,000 Egyptian pounds. Recoveries of the principal ot 
the annuities amounted to 2,530,794 Egyi^tian pounds. Settlements in 
cash amounted to 2,418,940 Egy])tian pounds, the highest figure reached for 
five years, while settlements by way of consolidation reached 110,909 Egyli- 
tian pounds, the lowest figure in the same period The amount represent- 

(i) 1 cantar - 99 >4 3l1^s {2) 1 talari ^ about 11 d at par (3^ 1 Egyptian pound 
aht. £i 4.s8«fatpar 
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ing forced sales, by the Foncier Egyptian or other creditors, of real estate 
mortgaged to the society was 778,228 Egyptian pounds, or more by 21 per 
cent, than the average for the last five years. The percentage of real estate 
awarded to the society was however 50 as against 81 in the previous year, 
and this indicates a certain recovery in the business in real estate. 

The council intimates that from the beginning of the year the situa- 
tion again became sufficiently normal to allow the society to resume mak- 
ing loans, but that the business in real estate has been pretty well limited 
to sales under legal necessity. The few voluntary sales have rarely ne- 
cessitated an intervention in the form of new loans. The balance-sheet 
dated 31 October 1916 therefore shows total mortgage loans to be less by 
J >543»322 Egyi^tian pouhds than in the preceding year. * 

The following is a comparison of the two balance-sheets : 

October 

1916 
fiancs 

Shareholders 100000,000 100.000,000 


Mortgai^c Loans ’ 


lyong term . . ... 

053,428,074 

6 1 5, 547.415 

Short term 

6,591,791 

4,420,547 

By sale of real estate 

4,712,807 

5,096,497 

By opening credit 

7,572.886 

7,232,738 


672,305.558 

632,297.197 

lyoans in. realization 

483.507 

853,669 

Contingent sale of real estate 

11,537,482 

15-242,331 

Real estate acquired by expropriation . . 

27.555.062 

34.744,041 

Agricultural stock and implements . . . 


120,656 

lyOans secured by pledges 

2.567.352 

^.551352 

Interest acquired but not due .... 

40,964,510 

40,495,606 


A nnual payments due : 

1 Previously to this year 

During this year 

Society’s real estate 

Bills and various securities 

Accounts of banks and corresf)ondents 

Cash in hand 

Various 


09,431,507 974,598.844 


26,451,275 33,677,818 

47,312.212 43,233,202 

1.279.336 1.279,336 

15,524,274 47,471,181 

20,660,783 20,128,584 

68,147 39.193 

2,722,009 2,464,678 


Total . . . hVaiics 
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lylABIUTlES : 

Capital in shares 

Bonds in circulation 

Repayable bonds, interest and dividends 

payable . 

Provision for amortizing bonds 


3* October 



francs francs 


200 , 000,000 200 , 000,000 

^35,323.366 631.473.073 


18,851,918 16,847,761 

18,370,669 19,506,835 


Reserveii : 


Reserve as by by-laws 7,735,^04 

Extraordinary reserve 25,165,860 

Provision for eventual reduction of pre- 
mium on bonds 14,890,903 

Thrift account (),25o,oi4 

Provision for amortization of domain . . 10,697,895 

Provision foi loss on annual payments in 

aiTears 7,628,829 


7,679,109 

25,165,860 

14,890,903 

6,472,176 

15,490,176 

8,354.365 


Deferred 3)aymeuts on mortgage loans . . 
Anticipated annual payments .... 

Interest owed but not due 

Various 

Profits and losses 


72,369,305 78,052,589 

581,373 492,989 

447,090 . 1,058,776 

9,114,352 10,067,327 

4,694,953 5,886,456 

9,678,481 11,231,038 


Total 


Francs 969,431,507 974,598,844 


Mortgage loans have diminished by forty millions. During 1915-1916 
the Credit Foncter Bgypticn made 150 loans amounting to 12,581,414 
francs, bringing the total amount of loans made since the society was formed 
to 1,803,690,428 francs. Amortization of loans and anticipated and regular 
repayments reached the sum of 52,689,775 francs, which explains the dif- 
ference we have noted. The other items in the balance-sheet call for no 
remark in addition to what has already been said. 


OmMANY 

THE ‘‘ I^ANDWIRTSCHAFTI/ICHER KREDITVKRJSIN ” OF THE KINGDOM OF 
SAXONY IN 1916 — Der dcutsche Oekotwmtst^ 35th year, No 2808, Berlin, ii Au- 
Ifuat 1917. 

If, in the report of this Agricultural Credit Union the placing of 
its paper in 1916 be compared with the placing thereof in the previous yeai 
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a considerable development is observed. In 1915 the society placed bonds 
and letters of credit for 5,714,300 marks, in 1916 for 6,642,700 marks. To- 
wards the end of the latter year these transactions were particularly numer- 
ous, and the bonds and letters of credit intended for sale were sometimes 
found to be exhausted. Those avail^h^^ December 1916 represented only 

287,900 marks, as against 539,475 marks in 1915 and 907,175 marks in 1914. 
During 1916 the value of this paper in'circiilation increased by a round .sum 
of a million marks, passing from 371,231,375 to 372,256,250 marks. This 
is due to the large new issues of bonds and letters of credit hy the Landwirt- 
schaftliche Kreditverein, which amounted during the year 1(3 more than five 
and a quarter millions. These bills are rej^ayable when mature* at their 
nominal value and generally bring considerable profits to their holders 
while current. Such of them as remain to be amortized are in great demand 
by the public, as is shown by the figures regarding the free commerce in 
bills. It lias been possible thus tf) Icmd anew 7,855,405 inark^*. Re])ay 
ments amounting to 1,960,032 marks bedug deducted, the sum of the loans 
eonstituting the soeict3^'s credit was 439,564,904 marks at the end of 1915, 
and it rose before the end of 1916 to 4.^15, zj6o, 278 marks Dining 191 (> the 
forced sale by auction ot fourteen properties pledged to tlu^ Liindivirtschaft- 
liche Kreditveretn was ordered and seven wert* actually sold Two wert 
put up for auction on the Krediivercin\ demand in consequence ot dues to 
be paid. The seven properties sold by auction have an area ot 165.1530 
hectares (i) corresponding to 4,631.36 taxable unit«. If the sums thus 
granted by the Kreditverein be com])ared, from the point of of thc^ 

mortgage, they aie seen to be 35.79 of the legal cost^ and 52 64])ei cent oi 
the amount obtained at the last auction. In 1916 as in IQ15 the Kredil- 
verein was obliged to acquire a property to cover the amount of its credit. 
The properties sold b^^an amicable agreement extend over 3,155 40 hectare vS 
and are burdened as forming 93,159 taxable* units. Their value has been 
e ertainly determined by means of an estimate, in the case of eleven of them 
by taking 40 marks as the average for a unit liable to the land tax. Such 
value is 6,605,339 marks. The loans made by the Kreditverein amounted 
to 2,876,400 marks, a sum covered by mortgages for 3,133,216 marks. If 
the amount of the loans made by the Kreditverein be comx)arcd with th(* 
value of the properties, determined by the double method already indicate^.!, 
from the point of view of mortgages, it Is found to be 47.43 per cent, of 
such value. 

Under dues the sum of 450,574 marks occurs in the balance-sheet. It 
comprises later recoveries, amounting however only to 4,499 marks and 
emanating largely from debtors under arms, and the dues falling due in 
the first quarter of 1917 which amounted to 446,075 marks. At the end of 
January 1917 the total sum of dues owed in 1916 was 19,447,067 marks. 
Out of the 19,207,031 marks of dues owed in 1915 only 54,226 matks or 


(i) I hectare 2.47 acres. 
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0.28 per cent, were in arrears at the end of January 1916, and this sum was 
reduced in the following year to 33,591 marks or 0.17 per cent. It may there- 
fore be said that recoveries are made in good conditions. In 1916 net pro 
fitfe were represented by 505,793 marks as against 430,887 marks in the pre- 
ceding year. Of this sum 30,000 marks were paid as in the previous year 
into the general reserve and 80,000 marks into other reserve funds, whereas 
in 1915 nothing was paid into reserves. As in 1915 there was in 1916 a pay 
ment of 50,000 marks to the fund for amortizing the properties and of a 
dividend of 4 per cent on their capital shares to members The remainder 
ot the balance was earned over into the next year 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


FRANCE. 


THE TECHNICAL RE-EDUCATION IN ESTABLISHMENTS DE- 
PENDING ON THE MINISTRY OF AGRICITLTURE OF MEN 
mutilated in THEjkWAR. 


SOURCX 

Chancrin (rii^pcotor ot \gacultiire): Stuly hivint; this title and published iti ui main 
d^ofiuvre a^ricolr, 14th year, No 2x7, Piris, 10 ind 2'> July iqty 

Since the outbreak of the war the Mmibt ry of Agriculture has been cease 
lesbly busy over the fate of wounded and mutilated men from the couutr\\ 
It is indeed too clear that, apart from every othei consideration, their 
future IS bound up with the agricultural pro^^perity of PVance. As 
early as the beginning of 1915 the ministiy was pushing forward the orga- 
nization of agricultural re-cducation in its schools. The matter has not been 
without difficulties. The schools best fitted for rc-edncation of this kind 
were almost all being used as hospitals ; and staffs were lacking since 
managers and teachers had been mobilized 

However at the end of 1915 the Ministry of Agriculture had eight schools 
of re-edacation ; five others were ready to start work at the beginning of 
1916 ; and on 31 December eighteen schools of technical re-education wer^ 
active. In July 1917 twenty-one of them were in full swing and six more 
were to be opened in August 

The re education did not at first yield the results expected foi the re- 
cruiting of pu]jils was difficult. Many of the mutilated agriculturists — 
the small proprietors, leaseholders and metayers — had only one preoccu- 
pation : they wished to go home as soon as they were free. These men 
could not be made to understand the advantages of re education. 

There r^^mained the agricultural labourers, and they indeed form al- 
most exclusively the pupils of these special schools. They consent to come 
to them because they hope the teaching they receive will enable them to 
find situations as managers or foiemen. Sometimes their hope to better 
themselves leads them further : they pass into trade and industry Is it 
right thus to encourage a new exodus into the towns ? This new danger must 
be eliminated or at least attenuated. 
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Fqi this end it is fiist necessary that the tecniiting of pupils ior the 
schools of agnciiltural re-education should give belter results. It should 
be considered whether it be not a mistake to wait for the dischaige of a 
mutilated man before admitting him to a school of re-education, and whether 
— what is worse — this mistake do not tend to his own disadvantage. 

The experience of these State schools afvof the private schools has shown 
clearl}'' and precisely at what time technical re-education should begin. 
It should not be hft imtil a m.oi’s discharge, or the number of the re-edu- 
cated may be infinitesimal and a ftiilure may result. It should begin be- 
fore discharge, while hospital treatment is still being received, and should 
accompany re-education in physical functions. Recmiting should take 
place among mutilated and wounded men who will be discharged The 
metliods of beginning re-education at the earlier and at the later stage have 
been tried, notably in the district school of Ondes near Audi (Gers) ; and there 
is no longer any doubt that the earlier start leads to excellent results from 
every point of view. Wounded men who are going to be discharged are 
delighted to be taught while they are undergoing treatment. Several of 
them have even confessed that they came to these schools with the settled 
purpose of settling later, w'hen they were free, in a town, and that their 
taste for agricultuie has been revived Very often a discharged mutilated 
man does not come to the schools of re-education and leaves the land be- 
cause he imagines that he will never be able for the varied work of fields 
but is good only for a simple and monotonous task in a factory, or even that 
he is no longer adapted to any physical labour. Mutilated men who have 
reached this point of doubting completely theii strength or skill may be 
shown that it is possible for a man who voluntarily abstains from the use 
of one limb to execute the labour of agriculture. 

At the end of a w^oek the men have regained confidence, and a month 
later they are alnuxst normal workers. Tittle by little they are convinced 
that they must not look upon themselves as the inferiors of hale men, of 
whom they becom<‘ at lea.st the equals in right of the knowledge they acquire 
at the school of re-education 

Moreover not only has experience shown that technical re-education 
should take place as s<jon as the condition of the wounded and mutilated 
men allows of it, but tlie doctors have further discovered that to secure ra- 
pid cures and success in the reteaebing of musculai functions there are no 
better exercises than the infinite varieties of movements and attitudes to 
which agriculture gives rise. 

The Health Service therefore gave back to the department of agricul- 
ture the national schools of Montpellier and Rennes, in order that sectioUvS 
for re-education might be installed in them side by side with medical 
centres. The Ministry of Agriculture completely fitted up the school at 
Grignon for the leception of more than sixty wounded men. This combi- 
nation of re-education and hospital treatment is realized wherever possi- 
ble The excTellent results which it already gives allow the hope that agri- 
cultural re-education will keep on the land almost all the wounded and mu- 
tilated countrymen who might think of leaving it. 
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§ I. What technical re-education shoui^d be. 

There are already examples of efficient technical re-education : the 
small hospital of Martillac has already supplied about 30,000 working 
(lays to lcK:al agriculture, to the great advantage of the district and of the 
wounded men whose cure has thus been invariably accelerated, facilitated 
and rendered le«s costly. Th^' maximum amount of energy, which would 
otherwise be lost iirevocably to agriculture, is thus recuperated within 
^he shortest possible time 

We must not however close our eyes to the fact thnt the men's in- 
juries always entail a diminution of puiely physical force, however small 
may be the loss. The endeavour is to compensate for this diminution by 
an intellectual gain, in that the wounded and mutilated men are enabled 
to derive in the future more fiom their labour, even in many cases to do 
better than before the war. To reach such a result jiractice and theory 
must be skilfully mingled in the process oi 1 e-education. If the value of a 
mutilated man is to be so increased that there will be as much demand foi 
him as for an ordinary workman, it is absolutely indispensable that the where* 
fore and the how of agricultural opeiations be carefully explained to him 
Kxperience has made it clear that a mutilated man cannot give himsell 
up continuously to what is called general agriculture. 

'' A mutilated man says M. Duchein, director of the district school 
of agriculture of Ondes near Toulouse, is really in place only at the head 
of a farm or a yard, as a fanner, mHayer, lessee, manager or foreman. As 
such he can, being one of several, workers on a farm, work suited 

to liis aptitudes. Most of the poor men among the miitilated, and it is 
(mly they who need to have work found for them, will ceitainly have, when 
they have been re-educated, the technical qualifications of managers 01 
tenant farmers The men here contemplated have encountered the thou 
sand difficulties of practical agriculture and have the habit of observation, 
imd therefore it will be possible to give them in a comparatively short time 
agricultural teaching enabling them to raise themselves. The work already 
accomplished in the schools allows this confidence to be felt. But obviously 
all cannot find situations as managers. They v/ill be workmen who will 
be aj^preciated and sufficiently sought after by farmers, but the possibility 
that they will be only casually and occasionally employed must be avoided. 
Thought has already been given to this point. The Ministry of Agriculture 
wishes that all mutilated agricultural labourers who have been re-educated 
in the schools of agriculture may easily become owners or lessees of land 
Holdings to be let and small rural holtiings which can be acquired cheaply 
are numerous in France. All which those concenied need, in order to esta- 
blish themselves on them, is a little money. Agricultural credit is prepared 
to lend them this money. This is a matter of much importance to the mu- 
tilated men and to the recruiting for the schools of re-education, and it 
gives' direction to the teaching in these schools. 
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The service of agricultural credit which depends on the Ministty of Agri- 
culture IS active to-day iu all the departments of Iriaiice and renders va- 
luable support to young agriculturists to whom it offers credit of two sorts 
— long and short or medium-term credit 

We should recall that the individual long-term credit, instituted by 
the law of 19 March 1910 (i), includes long-term loans afforded by the dis- 
trict funds for agricultural credit and intended to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion, disposition, conversion and reconstitution of small farms These 
loans may be of as much as 8,000 francs and are repayable within a maxi- 
mum period of fifteen years bv annual instalment computed at the average 
rate of interest at 2 per cent They should be secured by a mortgage or 
cl life msnrauce contract 

The short-^eim credit regulated b^^ the law of 31 March 1899 includes 
advances on harvests and loans to ngnculturists, at veiy piofitable rates, 
of the funds they need to buy manures, seeds, ploughs and animals and pa.y 
the wages of agnciiltnral labourers and rent 

These loans arc gmnted in re^tnin for the deposit of negotiable bills, 
generally guaranteed by deposit or a warrant Their term vane^s, ac- 
cording to the transactic n uhich they enable, from 3 months to a year. 
Thanks to the mutual funds of agnciiltnral credit, small agnciilturists 
can therefore obtain the money they nc^d on terms equivalent to those 
which large proprietors enjoy. 

Moreover the (h strict funds of mutual agncultural cre^dit have lately 
been autlionzed t(» afford a new form of ciedit, called medium-term credit. 
This to say that, lo enable the nccpnsilion of live stock or agricultural material, 
they may grant loans for a maximum term of five years and of a maximum 
amount of 5,000 francs under certain special guarantees. These loans 
are granted at the same rates as short tenii loans 

111 order to benefit by any one of these fomis of credit an agricultu- 
rist must bt‘ a memht'r of : 

(1) an agricultural syndicate or an agricultuial mutual insurance so- 
ciety of the district ; 

(2) a local fund of mutual agricultural credit One of these societies 
may be joined when application is made for the loan, a member's share be- 
ing in such case deducted from the sum lent 

The road thus opened up to discharged agriculturists is plain. Wlien 
they have passed through a centre of agricultural re-cducation they will 
have serious guarantees of their technical ability which will render much 
easier to them the access to fimds of agricultural credit, the more so because 
government is now considering how discharged men wishing to devote them- 
selves to agriculture may benefit by special conditions which will yet fur- 
ther facilitate their acqmsition of small rural holdings. 


(1) Sec our issues for Decetnl>er 1910 and April 1911, Bulleitn Mensueldcs InsHtuhons 
^conomtques et Sociales, ist year, No. 3, December p. 276 and 2nd year, No. p. i 97 « 
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2. The organization of the schools. 

On principle the Ministry of Aj^ricnltnrc has made all possible use of 
schools of agriculture existing before the war, and has formed in each of 
them, side by side with the provision for general instruction, several spe- 
cializing divisions, in order that the mutilated men may specialize at the 
same time in several branches of agriculture affording interesting open- 
ings. At present the following twenty-one schools of re-education are at 
work : 

1. National School of Agriculture of Grignon 

2. National School of Hoiticiilture of Vta sallies. 

3. National Dairy School of Mamirolle (Doubs). 

National Dairy School of Poligny (Jura). 

5 Dairy Trade School of Surgeres (Charente-Tnferieure). 

6 National Basketmaking School of hayl-Billot (Haute-Marne). 

7. ShepheKh'* School of Rambouillet (vSeiiic^ el -Oise) 

8 Special School foi Mechanics of Noisy-le-Grand (Scine-et-Oisc). 
9. District School of Agriculture of Glides (Haute-Garonn(^). 

TO. Practical School of Agriculture and Dairy Work of Aurillac 
(Canlal). 

II Practical Schor 1 of Agriculture of la Brosse, near Auxerre 
(Yonne). 

12. Practical School of Agriculture of Petre (Vendee). 

13. Practical School of Agriculture of Tomblaine, near Nancy 
(Meurthe-et-Moselk ) . 

i.p Piactical School of Agriculture of Grand- Jouan (Boire-Infe- 
ferieure). 

15 Practical School of Agncnltnre of Oisellcrie (Chareiito). 

16. Practical vSehool of Agriculture of P^cully (Rhone). 

17. Piactical School of Cooperage ad Distilling of Saintes(Charcnte- 
Inferienre). 

18. Practical School of Aviculture of Gambais (Seine et-OivSe). 

19. Departmental School of Bourges. 

20. Der)artmental vSehool of Aiich-Beatilieu (Gers). 

21. School “ Da Maison dti Soldat ", 97 rue Jenner, Paris. 

On T April these schools had re-educated 830 mutilated or wounded 
men while 381 such men were then receiving re-education. 

It is announced that the following schools will soon be at work: 

1. National School of Agriculture of Montpellier. 

2. l^Tational School of Agriculture of Rennes. 

3. School of Agriculture of Contamine-sur-Arve (Hante-Savoie). 

4. School of AgricnltuTc of Bordeaux-Blanquefoit. 

5. School of Agriculture of B('san9on. 

6 Departmental vSehool of Cellaid (Loire). 

There will thus come to be twenty-seven schools of technical re-edu- 
cation in agriculture. 
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§ 3. Results obtained. 

We will HOW examine the present state of these schools, the results 
they have obtained, the observations made in them, and the reflections which 
the ])rnctice of technical edncation has suggested to the teachers in them. 

^National School of Agriculture at Grignon. ~ There is a division for 
the training of rural mechanics and another for training shepherds. Eigh- 
teen mechanics of tractors or drivers of machines have already been placed 
at the disposal of farmers. Recruiting for the shepherds* division is diffi- 
cult. The school could not render any real services by re-education until 
the Seivicc of Health installed in it a medical hospital and the wounded men 
who were receiving treatment could be re-educated. Seventy eight mutil- 
ated or wounded men have been re-educated and fifty-six wounded or dis- 
charge d men uu now being le- educated. The school could easily accom- 
modate 150 of the mutilated. 

National School of Horticulture of Versailles. — The school cannot board 
pupils and this is a serious obstacle to recruiting. Only four mutilated 
men have been re-edoc<ated. 

Dairy Schools of MamiroUe, Polignv, Surgeres and AarilUc — These 
schools have re-educated thirty-one mutilated men. Recruiting is dif- 
ficult. The Poligny school can receive only slightly mutilated men for the 
work necessat^^ to the manufacture ot Cruy^ie cheese is heavy. 

Most of the mutilated men re-educated in the Surgeres school become 
inspectors or testcTs of milk and can earn from 120 to 150 francs a month. 
The pay of buttermakers and firemen begins at from 120 to 130 francs a 
month. The Central Associ;ition of the Co-operative Dairies of the Cha- 
rentes and Poitou has facilitated the stay of the men at this .school by allow- 
ing francs a month at least to such of them as belong to the three de- 
partnuuits of Charente-Inferieure, the Deiix-Sevres and the Vendee. 

The ChjJiital is so far from the largg medical centres and the hospitals 
that the Aurillac school yields no result. 

National School of Basketmaking of Favl-Billot. — The school, which 
depends at once on the Ministries of Agriculture and of Commeice, recruits 
normally. Sixty-two mutilated men have betm re-educeted in it, eight of 
them being blind. All have easily found situations on leaving. Their 
average earnings are form 5 to 6 francs a day ; a few receive 7 francs a day, 
or 150 francs a month with board and lodging. It follows on the director's 
personal observations that re education should begin immediately after 
a cure, before the time necessary for the foraialities of discharge has elapsed. 
Apprenticing is comparatively easily accomplished, even in the case of tht 
blind. It is important not to be afraid of spending much time at the outset, 
for once the principles of basketmaking have been learnt time will eventually 
be saved. Thus after eight or ten months of apprentice.ship a blind man 
can manage to make one or two objects which have a market and allow him 
to earn his living. A blind man's work should not differ from that of a 
seeing man and therefore his wage should approximate to that of the latter. 
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As much as possible the school should vSeek to send the men back to their 
homes. In any case it should find situations for the re-educated men, 
in^^ure that the3" have work by corning to an understanding with manufac- 
turer«, and even give them guiding after they have been re-educated. 

Shepherd's School annexed to the National Shepherding Industry at Ram- 
houiVct and the Tfaimng of Shepherds in the Schools of Agr^mliure. — This 
school was formed in accordance with a re^^olution of 3 April 1916 and receiv- 
ed its first pupils on the following 30th of August. A committee of bene- 
volence, got togetluT by M. O. Hanotaux, gives 100 francs a month for the 
maintenance of each mutilated man. Good shephvuds are highly impor- 
tant : they would help to reconstruct the country’s flocks, without which 
the probltin of wool wall be very difficulty to solve, as indeed it was before 
the war. The Ministry Agriculture has theief(')re annexed shepherds' 

schools to several schools of agriculture. At Rambouillet two shepherds 
have been re-educated and six are being re-educated. The school at Ram- 
bouill(‘t is also c(uicerned with agriculture in geinTab gardtiiing, basket- 
making, and, exceptionally, the management ot engines. A gardtuier, the 
driver of an engiue and a basketiuaker have been re-edneabx! and three 
basketmakers and one garcbmer are now being re-edncat(yl in the school. 

SiJiool of Drivcr-mech antes ai Noiw lc-(yrand. — Before the war the 
develo]unent of mechanical cultivation, as a certain p,alliative to the un- 
ceasing diminution of rural laboui, was alicady a preoccu])ation of the Ad- 
ministration of Agriculture, There had lx*en competitions in mechanical 
cultivation and schemes for schools for rural mechanics harl been prepared. 
The war has made the (levelojmient of mechanical agriculture a 3"et more 
urgent matter : after the war every agriculturist should be in some sort a 
mechanic. The Ministry of Agriculture has therefore regarded as an im- 
})erative duty a contribution to the staff necessary to the working and up- 
keej) of tractors and of agricultural machinery generally. It has been pos- 
sible to recruit this .staff among mutilated agriculturists, the more so be- 
cause the wages of such emplo^unent are equal to wdiose given in industry. 
The following are examples of wages earned : manager of a depot of tractors, 
15 francs a day; assistant manager, 12 francs; chief mechanic, 13 to 15 
Irancs ; cliief assistant mechanic, 8 to 10 francs ; chief smith, 8 to 12 francs ; 
chief assistant smith, 6 to 10 francs ; driver of a tractor, 3.50 francs plus 1,50 
francs a hectare (i ) — since two hectares are x>loughed in a day this amounts 
to 6.50 francs a day — together with board and lodging. 

An enquiry into the service of mechanical agriculture revealed tliat 
it is possible to r<'-educate as drivers of tractors men who have lost one leg, 
men who have lost one arm if the shoulder and elbow joints remain good, 
and men wffio have a stijEEened elbow joint with a more or less normal shouB 
der joint. Men with a mended shoulder joint will never be able to drive well 
and will not be able to put out the necessary strength to start a machine. 
Men who have lost a left arm and have a stiff left shoulder have difficulty 


)i) 1 hectare ac= 2.47 acres 
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ijo manipulating the left-hand levers, es])ccially if these are at a little dis- 
tance, A man with one sound leg can however manage the foot-levers. 

We have already seen that a di\dsion for rural mechanics has been an- 
nexed to the Gngnon school. The same is true of the schools at Montj^el- 
lier, Rennes, Ondcs, Tomblaine, Oisellerie, A iich- Beaulieu and Brosse. 

The school at Koisy-le-C^raiid was founded on a farm of 180 hectares, 
wliich was together with a sum of io<,‘,ooo francs, placed at the dis])osal of 
the Ministry of Agriculture l^y a generous donor, Mme. Gomel-Piijos. The 
school has been at wxnk since 17 February 1917 and has already received 
137 pupils. 

Lhsirid School of Ai^riadture. -- The division for re-education in 
this school was formed on 4 December T()i5 and may be considered to be 
the finest example of what the collaboration of a school of agriculture and 
the vService of Health can produce. The division disposes of a hundred beds. 
From the time of its foundation it has been maintained in an almost complete 
state. The ])U])ils are admitted in series, every four months. The ]U'actical 
teaching includes farm-woik, gardening, smith’s wxuk and woodwork, for- 
estry and basketmaking. The w'ounded men are di\ided into six groups, 
and these in turn, for two days a1 a time, work : (i) on the farm — in the 
stables and iindei cover ; (2) on the farm out of doors ; (3) in the garden ; (4) in 
the smithy ; (5) in the carpenter’s sho]) ; (0) at basketmaking and in the hos- 
pital. Recruiting has always been ensuied by the chief doctors of the cen- 
tre of neurology of the i7tli region, Drs. Cestan and Decomps. Onh' some 
ten invalids haA c been placed, and they became managers earning from 100 
to 120 francs a month with allow’ances in kind. The difficulties are great 
l:x)th of recruiting tlie ])U])ils and of giving them the teaching whicli should 
complete their ])hysical re-education. Half the wounded are farmers and 
are obsessed by a wish to go back to their homes. The other half, agricul' 
tural labourers, can b(' a little moie easily influenced by a hope of bettering 
themselves. Almost all of them are very little educatetl and at first they 
are all suspicious. But after a fortnight such as have been convinced of 
the advantages of re-education are finally won. Their eflorts and the pro 
gress they make are vsoon surprising. In four months’ time these invalids 
have acquired an important sum of technical knowledge. They have, in tact, 
sufficient know^ledge to till the soil intelligently. But in order that the ini- 
tial difficulties may be overcome the men must be ap])roached patiently 
and every effort must be made to gi\e them confidence first in the teclmi- 
cal teaching and then in themselves. It is possible to do this At first 
a mutilated man feels that it will be difficult for him to play an active part 
in life ; his future looks dark to him ; he thinks he is condemned to an exis- 
tence of unhappiness. Gradxially he discovers the forces latent in his 
brain, and his hopes are reborn and amplified. When he leaves the school 
he is longing to prov^e his worth, to begin his task courageously. 

The school of Ondts has re-educated 253 discharged wounded or in- 
valid men, and now contains 133 pupils. 

The School oj Grand- Jouan has re-educated thirty tw'o mutilated men 
The general instruction includes the study of the mo.st im])oitant points 
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of agriculture and horticulture. The school also trains baskctmakers> 
shepherds and rural mechanics. According to the director, M. Montaux, 
recruiting for it is accomplished fairly easily by advertisements in the news- 
papers ; and the freel^^ given vsupport of the local press has further made it 
possible to find situations for all those mutilated men whose re-education 
has been finished. The system even provides offers of employment for men 
whose re-education is still in course. The wages earned b}^ the men whom 
the director has thus ])laced vaiy fiom I20c> to 2000 francs a year and this 
is for this district a high rate. It is noteworthy that all these mutilated 
men have l)etter situations than they had before the war. Most of them are 
gardeners, a few foremen on faring or managers. 

The School of Cooper and Distilhn^ at Saintes has re-educated four 
teen mutilated men and is now re-educating three. 

The School of A(^ricnlture at Gamhais has received twelve mutilated 
men and now contains three such. 

The Departmental School of Auch-Beauheu has re-educated ninety-six 
mutilated or wounded men and is now re-educating forty-five Here, as in the 
school at Ondes the management of the Service of Health lias been of great 
assistance both to recruiting and to woiking. The chief divisions which 
have been organized are those of geneial agriculture, gardening, poultry- 
keeping, cow-kee])ing, grafting and viticulture, wooclwoik and smith's 
woik, the division for the mending of agricultural im])lements and that for 
the driving of ti actors. It seem< also to be useful to revive in the field- 
workers the elementary knowledge of writing, French and arithmetic 
which they received in the primary .schools and have most fiecjuently for- 
gotten, in order that they may keep accounts connected with their work, 
if necessaiy the accounts ot a ])roperty. The manner in which the pupils 
appl^J^ themselves to the elementary lessons they receive in the various bran- 
ches of agriculture is the surest guarantee that these lessons are necessary. 
Manual work occupies them for nearly five hours a day and is the real ba- 
sis of their re-education. The piactical work is of two kinds : it aims at 
re-educating the physical functions of a mutilated man and at his readap- 
tatiori to agriculture. He needs progressive exercises to give suppleness 
to his stiff limbs or to give him skill to use them or to use artificial limbs. A 
series of exercises have this aim The ieada])tation of a man to agriculture 
is accomplished at Beaulieu in the school’s annexes by the teaching of va- 
rious special branches of agriculture chosen in accordance with his physical 
aptitudes or the knowledge he possesses 

The same difficulties have had to be overcome as in the other schools, 
and here again the help of the Service of Health has been useful, thanks to 
the very special interest which M. Frost Maiechal, director of the vService 
of Health in the 17th region, has taken in the school since the end of Decem- 
ber 1916. This service filled thirty vacant places in the school, which is 
maintained as a fully active re-educational centre having from forty to 
fifty j)upils. About a hundred wounded men must have passed through 
Beaulieu and three fourths of them have returned to agriculture. 
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The Departmental School of Bourses has re-educated nineteen mutilated 
or wounded men and is now re-educating twelve snch. 

The ” Matson du Soldat (Soldier's House) in the i ',th arrondtssement in 
Paris has re-educatcd sixty-four mutilated men and is now re-educating 
sixteen such. 


§ 4. TEACinNC METHODS IN THE SCHOOLS OP AGRICULTURAL RE-FDUCATION. 


Most of the mutilated men who come to the schools of agiicultural re- 
education have received only elementaiy piimary instruction To reach the 
best results as ])racticaliy as ])ossible the master gives intuitive teaclimg 
by means of obiect lessons. He always makes an a])peal to the pupil's 
judgment and spontaneity ; he proceeds from the known to the unknown, 
from the concrete to the abstract, fre m the eas3^ to the difficult , he pro- 
vokes thought in tlie ])Upil, he helps him ivith a series ol easily answered 
questions ; he places him on the right path, lea\dng him the ]>leasmc and 
profit of individual imtiative. A lesson is almost aUvays a dialogue between 
the pupils and the teacher who intcriupts liis remaiks as often as circumstan- 
ces seem to him to make questions necessaiy. A lesson is merely an explana- 
tion ot practice All the teaching is jiractical , but no agricultural opera- 
tion is accomplished unk‘ss the pupil have understood the why and the how 
thereof. 


§ 5. Measures necessary to the success of agricultural re-education. 


One ])oint cannot be over-emphasized. The true way to succeed is 
to recruit, as soon as their condition permits, only mutilated and wounded 
men wffio will be discharged, and to conduct together the re-education in 
physical functions and in technique For this it is necessy to connect the 
schools of agriculture with the medical centres Investigations have shown 
that it is unwise to re-educate in one establishment discharged invalids 
and mutilated or wounded men who will be discharged but are still subject 
to military discipline. 

A knowledge of the advantages of re-education should be dissemin- 
ated, for the men concerned are always too suspicious of it until thev have 
experienced its benefits. It is intended to do propaganda wurk by means of 
an organization which will be represented in all the hospitals and will be 
called the League jor the Return to the Land, Lectures and cinematographic 
films will be very useful in teacliing through hearing and sight how much 
is already being accomplished and how well the efforts for re-education have 
been founded. A si)ecial pamphlet has been prepared for the wounded in the 
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liobpitais and this shows : {a) What agriculture will be after the war (conver- 
sion of manual into the less laborious mechanical labour — the agricultu- 
rist become a mechanic) ; {b) How industry compares with agriculture from 
the point of view of health ; {c) What an educated agriculturist can earn and 
what agii cultural mechanics are now earnlfig ; {d) How a wounded or mutil- 
ated man can receive free teaching ; (r) How an agricultural labourer can 
easih” become a landowner or a tenant farmer. It would be well also to 
set up beside each school of re-education and in constant connection with 
its director a special organization for the placing of re-educated mutilated 
agriculturists. 
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'IHE CORN PRODrCTION' ACT, jqi; 


(mFICIM, SOUR('Ic : 
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vet, T')I7 A*" RKOVRDS AORlCULlUR \L V\ U.l's ]N rN<.I\\D \M> WMI-^. — T'hi RoAlcl 
ol x\j.,rKultiiri and I'lshcriis ScpUml)<.i i<ii/ 


Tlie Corn Production Act, ]:)ussed on the 21st of la^t August, affects 
two great section% of the British agricultural ])()j)nlation, the wage-earning 
labouiers and tin* tenant farmers. To the former a minimum wage is se- 
cured , and tile latter are in the first ]dace guaranteed minimum prices for 
their wheat and oats for the six 3^eais from 1917 to 1922, and in the second 
])lace protected against a raising of their tents which might deflect to their 
landlords the ])rofit arising from such minimum jmces. The jirotectioii 
given by this Act to agriculture and its restriction of the irtedom of agri- 
cultnial contracts represent a ])rincj])le new^ in British legislation. 

We ])ro])osc in this article to deal only with Parts II and III of the Act, 
which concern, resjiectiveh , minimum wages and the limitation of rents, 
and to leave on one side Part I which regulates the minimum jirices of 
wheat and oats. We ])ur[)ose further to deal only with the Act as it affects 
England and Wales, omitting the particular piovisions for »Scotland and 
Ireland. 


§ I. The fixing of agriculturae wages in kngeand 

AND WAI.KS. 


2) Agricultural Wagch Board. - The Act provides for the establishment, 
by the Board of Agriculture and iMsheries, of an Agricultural Wages Board 
for England and Wales, of which the main function will be to fix minimum 
rates of wages for workmen employed on agriculture The term workmen 
includes women, boys and girls, and the term agriculture includes not onl} 
farm work but also work on osier land, and in woodlands, orchards, market 
gardens and nursery grounds. 

The Wages Board will consist of three classes of persons, nameh^ ' a) 
'' appointed members otherwise persons directly appointed by the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, who need not necessarily be engaged in agri- 
culture but who will be expected to judge impartially between employers' 
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and workers' interests ; b) members representing emx>loyers ; c) members 
representing workers. 

Women as well as men will be eligible as members of tlie Wages Board. 

The members rej)resenting employers and those representing workers 
must be equal in number ; and the a]q)ointed members must not exceed 
a quarter of the total number of members of the W^ages Board. For the 
rest, the numbers of a}q:>ointed and of representative members and the me- 
thods of electing both classes of the latter will be determined by regulations 
of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The chairman and secretary of the Wages Board will be appointed 
by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

b) Mtmmum Rates of Wages. — It will be the duty of the Wages Board 
to fix minimum rates of wages for time-work for all classes of workers, 
and it may, if it think it necessary or exxiedient, also fix minimum rates 
of wages foi ])iece-woik. These rates, wdiether for time-work or for piece 
work, may be fixed so as to apply univei sally to agricultural workers, or 
may be lixed diffeiently for dilTerent districts, different glasses of workers, 
or different kinds and conditions of employment 

In fixing them the Wages Board is required by the Act to secuie> as 
far as is possible, that an able-bodied man reieive such wages as, in its 
opinion, promote his efficiency and enable him to maintain himself and liis 
family in accoi dance with a standard of conifoit leasonably consonant with 
the nature of his occupation. Where time-woik is concerned the Act lays 
down specifically that the minimum rates must secure for an able-bodied 
man wages equivalent, in the opinion of the Wages Board, to at least 25s. 
a w^eek. The term “ able-bodied man " does not ap]>ly to women, boys or 
girls, but only to any male workman who is not incapable, by reason of 
age, mental or other infirmity or i^hA'sical iujur^^ of ])erforming the work of a 
normally efficient w^orkman. 

In computing the wages the value of such customary allowances as are 
not prohibited by law may be taken into account, in so far as the Wages 
Board may authorize and on a basis of value to lie fixed by the Wages Board. 
Deductions from cash wages in respect of an allowance of intoxicating 
drink are however illegal under the Truck Acts 

Any minimum rates fixed under the Act will be without prejudice to 
the payment under any agieement entered into or custom existing before 
the x^assing of the Act, of rates higher than the minimum rats. 

c) Procedure to Fix Minimum Rates. — Before fixing any minimum rate 
of wages the Wages Board must give notice of the rate which it prox>oses 
to fix, and must consider any objections to it which may be lodged within 
one month. When a rate has been fixe<l notice thereof must be given by the 
Wages Board tor the information of the emi)loyers and workers affected. 

The Wages Board may, if it think expedient, cancel or vary, after 
due notice, any minimum rate fixed by it. It must reconsider any rate if 
directed to do so by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

d) Procedure to Enforce Minimum Rates. — When a minimum rate of 
wages has been fixed any agreement for the payment of wages at less thaix 
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such rate is void. Payment of wages at less than such rate lenders the 
employer liable to a fine of not more than £20 and also to a fine of not 
more than £i for each day on which the offence is c'ontiniied Jifter conviction 
therefor, unless he ])rove that he did not know and could not with reason- 
able diligence have ascertained that he was paying less than the fixed 
minimum rate. 

When the Wages Board is satisfied that a worker on time-work is affec- 
ted by a mental or other infirmity or a physical injury, rendering him in- 
capable of earning the minimum time-rate normally applicable in his case, 
it may grant him a permit of exemption. The em]doyci is not liable to 
])cnalty for paying a worker having such a jiermit wages at less than the 
minimum rate, so long as he comply with any conditions prescribed by the 
Wages lk)aid when the ])ermit is granted 

Where legal ])roceedings are taken against an employer for paying 
wages at less than the minimum rate the court may, wdiether or not it 
convict him, require him to to the worker concerned aiiv arrears of 
wages which it ma> hold to be due 

Any v^ork(‘r may complain, or may authorize aiiothei jierson to com- 
plain to tJie Wages Boaid that he is being paid wages at less than the fixed 
minimum late, and the Wages Board may, il it think fit, lake steps on his 
behalf foi the recovery of his due arrears of wages ('r the prosecution of his 
employer. 

Moreover a wotker may take jiroceedings on his own behalf for the 
recovery as a civil debt of any arrears of w'ages w^hich may be due to him 
in revSi>ect of his payment at less than the mtiiimiim rate. 

When a worker is working by the piece on woik for w^hich a minimmn 
time-rate but not a minimum piece rate has been fixed by the Wages Board, 
he may complain to this board, or may authorize another to do so, that he 
is receiving wages disproportionately low as compared with the wages 
payable at the fixed minimum time-rate. The Wages Board may then di 
rect the employer to pay the difference between the effecti\^e amounts of 
wages at the two lales, and the worker may lec'over fiom the employer, 
summarily as a civil debt, any sum wduch the Wages Board so direct to 
be paid. 

Officers may be appointed by the Boaid of Agriculture and Fisheries 
to investigate complaints and otherwise secure the proper observance of 
the provisions of the Act relating to minimum rates of wages. They will 
have the power to require the ]jroduction of wages sheets and other relevant 
information. Persons refusing, at their demand, to produce such documents 
and information, or knowingly producing false documents and information, 
will be liable, on conviction, to a fine not exceeding £20, or to imprisonment 
for not more than three months with or without hard labour. Tlie officers 
have power to take legal proceedings in pursuance oi directions of the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries for the enforcement of the Act. 

e) District Wages Committee. — The Wages Board may establish Wages 
Committees to act for such areas as they may determine, The Board of 
Agriculture and Fislieries may require them to do so. 
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There will be equal representation on a District Commillee of local 
emj:)loyers and local workers, and it will include also at least one member 
of the Wa^es Board or another nominee of the Board of Apiculture and 
Fisheries. Its composition will be further settled by regulations of the lat- 
ter board. 

It will be the dut}' of a District Wages Committee to recommend to 
the Wages Board minimum rates of wages applicable to its own district. 
Only the Wages Board itself can fix, vary or cancel minimum rates of w’ages ; 
but no mitTimurn rate fixed for any area for which a District Wages Com- 
mittee has ]')ecn established can have effect or can be varied oi cancelled 
exce])t at the recommendation of this committee, unless it lias had an op- 
portunity" of reporting thereon to the Wages Board 

The Wages Board may refer any matter to a District Committee, which 
will report and make recommendations thereon, and may delegate to a 
DivStrict Committee any* of its powers and duties except the power and duty 
to fix minimum rates oi wages It may also authorize a District Committee 
to delegate any" such ])owers, including that to isvsue permits of exemption 
to workmen who are not able bodied, to a .sub-committee 

f) Expenses and Reynimeration — lix])cnses incurred with the consent of 
the Board of Agricultnie and Fisheries bv members of the Wages Board 
or of a District Committee, and sums ]>aid to them wath such consent to 
compensate for loss of tune, will be ]mi(l out of ]mblic funds. 

g) Provisions of the A ct already m Foru - Fending the establishment of 
the Wages Board and Districi Committees, an able bodied man employed 
on time-work, but no worker of any other class, who since 21 August 1917 
has received wages -- including allowances which are in the opinion of the 
court less than e(pii valent foi an ordinary (lay's work to the rate of 25s. 
a week, is entitled to recover the ditfeience between sucli rate and that at 
which he is being paid from his em])loyer as a civil debt, at any time within 
three months after the minimum has been fixed. The value of allcuvances 
in the cases will, if disputed, be determined by the court 


§ 2. 'fHL RESTKICITON ON THE RAlSlNii OK A(rRTCUI/rUR Uv Rl^NTS. 

a) The Scope of the Restriction. ~~ Part fit of th<^ Act prescribes that 
when, after 21 August 1917, a contract of tenancy is made or varied, the 
highest permissible rent is that which the landlord could have obtained if 
the proA’isions as to minimum prices of wheat and oats, contained in Part I 
of the Act, had not b|‘en in force. 

The ])UTpose of the revStrietion is thus to reserve to the farmer, to the 
exclusion of the landlord, the profit derived from the minimum prices. 

This part of the Ad is said to apply to " any parcel of land which is 
wholly agricultural or wholly ])astoral, or in part agricultural and as to the 
residue pastoral, or in whole or in pait cultivated as a market -garden, and 
which is not let to the tenant during bis continuance in any^ office, apfiomt- 
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irrent' or employment held under the landlord v^ince however the re- 
striction on the raisine: of rents is governed by the provision as to the mi- 
nimum prices of wheat and oats, in effect tliis part of the Act concerns only 
arable land and land which will become arable 

The Act does not nnake it illegal for a landlord to obtain the best rent 
he can for his land, ])iovided the effect of the guaranteed prices is left out of 
account It does not affect the existing law as to the determination of lea- 
ses, wlietlicr at their expiry, by notice to (juit, or otheiwW\ 

(b) 2 he Method of Eniorcinf^ the Restrict io 7 i. — If a tenant have reason 
to think that the rent he is asked to pax is lugher tlian it would have been 
if the minimum ]irices foi wheat and oats had not been guaranteed, and if 
he cannot arrange that it be reduced to the sum which would have been 
its amount without such guarantee, he mav recinirc the matter to oe referred 
to a single arliitiator nndcT and in accoi dance with the second schedule 
of the Agii cultural Holdings Act. ii)o 8 He must howe\^c*r first serve on 
his lamlloid, either pcusouallx' or by registererl ])o.st, within one year of the 
time at which the old contiact is \aried 01 the licxv tenancx begins, a writ- 
ten notice Te(|tu]ing tlie rent to lie lelerred to arbitration. 

A tenant who has agreed to a nexv lent does not lose bis right thus 
to refer it to arbitration. 

Mdiilo tlic aroitration or the preliminary proceedings are in coarse 
the tenant must ])ay the lent stipulated in the contract of tenancy, and 
may not xxitliliolcl any part thcrcol as being in excess of the rent permitted 
by the Act. If however the arbitrator eventually deteimine that the sti- 
pulated rent is too great, the tenant may recover whatex^er he has paid, 
since the old contract was x^aried 01 the new tenancy began, in excess of 
the rent determined by the aibitrator to be legal. He may recover such 
amount by dcduetiiig it from the icnt he afterwards pays or otherwise, 
and he will in future ])ay only the determined rent. 

The costs of the arbitration and award and incidental thereto are in 
the disci edion of arbitiator, wdio may direct to and by whom and in 
what manner they 01 any part of them arc paid In axvareling costs he 
must take into account the reasonableness or uureasonableness of the claim 
of either party, in respet of amount or otheiwise. 

The arbitrator is ap])ointed by agreement between tlie disputing par- 
ties, or failing this by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Nothing in the Act prevents a landlord and tenant fiom agreeing to a 
rent subject to its reference to arbitration under the terms of the Act 

A tenant who gives up a holding, rather than agree to pay a rent de- 
manded as a condition of the renewal of his tenancy, cannot appeal to ar- 
bitration under the Act : and has no right to resume occupation of the hold- 
ing even if it be decided subsequently, in proceedings instituted by his 
successor, that the rent demanded was in excess of that allowed by the Act. 
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The form and structure of rural property in Hungary are a consequence 
of the historical vicissitudes through which this cinintry has passed in the 
last century and which have govcTiied the foiinatioii of large landed pro- 
perty. In these must al so be sought the origin of the small rural towns which 
are here so characteristic, towns of which 40 or 80 pei cent, of the popula- 
tion are agricultural labourers, generally owners of a house and a small 
garden. These labourers form the mass of the ])easants who emigrate 
temporarily, and are enpiloyed more or less thioughout the countiy’' on 
all kinds ot work. They are however mucli attached to their native soil 
to which they return as soon as the work for which they have been engaged 
has ended. 

Wlicn, on the whole somewhat late, cajiitalism made its conquering 
entr}^ into Hungary, some of the wandering labourers bought land and many 
of them became small ])roprietors. The rcdi vision of lands, the division 
of common pasture-lands and other collective property, and above all the 
sale of properties of the Domain which, for financial reasons, took ])lace be- 
tween 1870 and 1880, had an important effect in this direction. But these 
events entaded an entire absence ot regularity in the method of taking pos- 
session of lands. When the finances of the Hungarian State were reduced 
to order and the conditions of the market improved, the |X)ssition of landown- 
ers also became better. Consequently a smaller extent of land came into 
the maiket every year, and the opportunities for the rural populace, living 
apart in small hall-rural and half-urban groups, to buy land, diminished pro- 
portionately. It was then that the first agrarian social movements began. 

In order to relieve these over-jxipulated grouj^s of their excess of la- 
bour and better to realize the value of large lauded property, which hitherto 
had been insufficiently cultivated owing to the lack of labour and capital, 
the government decided on the very definite land policy of methodically 
promoting interior colonization on the basis of a division of large estates 
suited to this use. 

In this way and on these principles the first colonization law was fra- 
med. It left colonization strictly limited for it regards only State enterprises 
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ot colonization and even renders colonization by individuals almost im- 
possible. This law placed six million crowns (i) at the disposal of the Minis- 
try of Agriculture. The interest of tlnis sum was to be used for affording 
loans and other financial help to agriculturists cultivating lands of the Do- 
main. Clearly since available resources were so slight, colonization on a 
large scale could not be contem])lated. Sixteen colonics which were formed 
comprise nearly 1600 positions for farmers and 200 more for agricultural 
labourers. The average area of each farm is 40 arpents (2) and the pur- 
chase price varied from 3,000 to 16,000 crowns. The maximum concession 
was three fourths of this value and the term of redemption fifty years, in- 
terest being at the rate of 4 per cent. 

vSuch being the conditions, the whole country felt the effect of the ina- 
dequacy and lack of measures which could provide an impulse where so 
im])oii:aiit a mattfT was concerned. Daranyj, Minister of Agriculture and 
president of the In^deratioii of Hungarian Agriculturists, took note oi 
aspirations which existed and embodied them in two proposed laws, respec- 
tively dated in 1903 and iqoq, as to colonization and the regularization ot 
the parcelling of land. But neither of his schemes became law Thai 
of 1909 was however most useful for it treats the whole problem of a land 
policy fundamentally and integiallv. It deals not only with coloniza- 
tion the State and individuals but also with the parcelling of land, with 
the Rentemj^Ht (2) 01 property subject to the ])ayment of a yearly rent, with 
colonization ba^-c'd on leases and with farmers’ co-opeiative associations. 
It conlem])latc^ a colonization fund of 120,000,000 crowns. It would have 
been applied, for s])ecial ends, on all State property without reservation. 
Had it become law w'hen it was introduced it would have met with a great 
success, for the purchasing ]>ower of money was then lar greater than it 
is now. 

This scheme having fallen to the ground the State founded a iedera- 
tion of Hungarian institutions of land credit, the Altrmhfcnhank, in order 
not completely to lose its directive influence over ruial affairs. Although 
this institution disposes of somewhat limited resources they assure to the 
State an influence over the parcelling of land, the sales ot property and the 
terms on which rural credit is afforded. 

It is certain howx^ver that Hungarian rural jiolicy has not brought about 
that the State or the middle class disposes of sufficient financial resources 
or capital to be able to cojie with the problem of colonization on a large 
scale ; and the parcelling of land by business men who consider only their 
own profit is almost always fatal to the economic future of the new small 
proprietors. Thus among those in favour of interior colonization the idea 
arose of seeking for new resources and opening up new roads to the desired 
goal. If this were impossible on the basis of property a positive result 

(3) I crown ““ abotit 10 ^4 ^ par (j) 1 arpent i 4213 acre*; 

(2) For the introduction i\i<e Renteniiiut into the coloniziition of North Oennany (pioviuces 
of West Prussia and Posen) sec o\ir issue for December 1012, Bulleftn des Imhtuiton^ 6 ,cono>ni‘ 
gues et Sociale<i, 3rd year, no 12, pp. 146-148. 
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might be reached by means of contracts for long leases. In this way a 
movement became apparent in Hungary, in conseepience of the action of 
Count Alexander Karolyi and the F^dei alien of Agriculturists, towards the 
formation of farmers’ co-oj^erative associations. To this movement be- 
longs the foiuidation of independent farmers’ co-operative associations, 
having more or less fixed by-laws, of registered co-operative associations, 
of mere societies, and of lesser grou])S of local co operative credit associations 
belonging to the federation of the central fund of Hungarian co-operative 
credit associations, and of their special branches. 

All this certainly shows progress towards the realization of the pro- 
gramme for the constitution of small iarms, Ir-t the development has not 
yet taken a precise direction. Two ol the most im])ortant corj>oratioiis 
insisted, by means of collective manifestoes, on the ne('essity of interior colo- 
nization and of introducing without delay a law for its organization. It 
was the Federation of Hungarian Agriculturists and the Hungarian Repre- 
sentation of the Interests of Agriculturists of Transylvania who thus 
distinguished t hemsel ves. 

Thus little by little the problem of intciior colonization and of a rural 
policy l)ccame lipe for solution. ‘All coniu'ctcd and ('ontingent questions 
had been examined, studied and analyzed. Tlie comparative value ol the 
various systems of colonization had been analysed : that is to sa)' that the 
question of whether colonization based on freehold or leasehold tenure were 
the more profitable had been investigated. 

The ])rojected Ddranyj law of iqoq was rid of certain pi o visions which 
had come to be out of date. The scheme remained legally the most com- 
plete, where its matter was concerned, and could form a ])oint of de])arture 
for the new colonizing activity, both theoretical and piactical. 

In Hungary the (levelo]>ment and success of interior colonization are 
facilitated by factors which have an evident iiiqiortance. Abov^e all no 
one can v^ay that there is not land to be colonized. In a country where 
the lands which, by selling and purchasing contracts, change hands every 
year, reach an area of two million arpeiits, there is no difficulty in finding 
land to buy. We should add that in Hungary large estates w ill lack capi- 
tal after the war, and owing to the lack of labour a part of their lands will * 
have to be sacrificed to allow the organization of the remaining part with 
the money obtained by the sales. 

The agency for colonization must be founded on the principle of decen- 
tralization. In Hungary there should be such agencies in every comitat, on 
the model of the provincial rural societies of Prussia [Landegesellschafkn). 
The foundation of an institution of central credit will be necessary only for 
the financial side of the enterf)rise. 

These principles ruled in Hungary in the matter of interior coloniza- 
tion until the outbreak of war. Other factors have since complicated the 
problem, which is, in spite of all that has been accomplished, still far from 
being solved in practice. 

We will now examine the present attitude of public opinion and of 
competent influences in Hungary with regaid to the problem. 
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The gaps caused by the war in the population, especially in the rural 
population which has been more severely tried than other classes, have made 
the problem of colonization by ex-soldiers one of the moment Small pro- 
perty is the best means of increasing the population, and soldiers fallen in 
the war can be best and soonest replaced by the rural population. The prob- 
lem is seen to be yet more important when the walue of agiicultural pro- 
duction, and especially corn growing, in Hungary is considered. 

The bisho]) of Stuhlweissenburg, Ottokar Prokdszka, has made himself 
the promoter of this kind of interior colonization. At the general meeting 
of the Federation of Hungarian Agriculturists, which has always given spe- 
cial attention to interior colonization, he ])roposed the division into small 
active and independent farms, which could be granted on lease first to the 
invalids of the war and the widows of fallen soldiers and then to all citizens 
who had fought at the front, of all ecclesiastical and communal property 
and j)ropert3^ subject to other services, that is a total areas of 10,000 arpents 
at present not adequately farmed. 

His proposal was ver^^ favourably received and the problem was consid- 
ered from different points of view. The Federation of Hungarian Agricul- 
turists, as the coqioration most interested, nominated two councils for the 
study of ])ioblcms of rural polic3^ The reporter of the council resix)nsible 
for rural policy, Dionis von Sebess, drew up two schemes for a law. The 
first of them is on the agrarian right of succession and tends to introduce 
the option of naming a single heir instead of the system of dividing real 
estate, on the model of the German Anerbenrecht (i) or right to leave undiv- 
ided pTO])ert3’^ to one heir. The second scheme treats of a lease for fifty 
3^ears wliich would aim at transforming rural leases, converting the right they 
confer fiom an obligation to a property right. Yet another scheme, connec- 
ted with these two, coiiccins the granting of credit on the security of rural 
implements, and would introduce into Hungarian law the .system of chattel 
mortgages. A fourth scheme is lor the distribution of lands, and aims at 
avoiding the abuses and speculation, now so common, which accompany 
the parcelling of land, by introducing a legi.slative measure entailing Slate 
superintendence and grants. 

The council for rural policy collected data at the same time as to the 
largest estates on which colonization could be undertaken. 

We will not report here the various attitudes of political parties and 
of the men most respresentative of Hungarian agrarian policy with reference 
to these proposals, and the action taken to give them the practical force 
which would allow of their realization. We will only state that Count 
Tisza in the Chamber of Magnates declared himself convinced of the use- 
fulness of moderate interior colonization in the kingdom. He made clear 


(t) For this institution, which is now applied to interior coloui/ation in North (xciinany, 
see our issue for December 1012, BulkUn de:> Instttutwm i^commnqne^ cl Soctalcs, -jrd \ear, 110. 
12, pp. 147-148. 
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the importance and justification of large landed property organized on 
modern lines, which he considered to be necessarj^ to the victualling of the 
iirban populations and to provide a model of farming technique. But small 
property is a matter of urgent interest to the increase of the population, 
for small properties supply the labour of which there will be a double need 
after the war. In deference to this principle Count Tisza affirmed that the 
govemement intended, and legislation contemplated, stimulating an in- 
crease of small farms where conditions of the soil allowed of them, and 
especially where there were many large properties insufficiently farmed. 

It should be remembered that in Hungary the importance and futurt' 
of interior colonization depend less on the .soil than on capital. Band exists 
in abundance. The greatest difficulty is to find mortgagees, and to obtain 
personal credit and credit for the conduct of the farm. 

A very recent development of the problem we arc considering was the 
introduction into ])arliament of two pro}X)sals when the projected law^ as 
to war taxes was being discussed. Batterly in Hungary many stock com- 
panies, and societies of capitalists who are generally foieign jiroviders, have 
bought several million hectares (i) of land, being influenced by the promivSc in 
the projected law of certain facilities with regard to the taxation theii 
capitalized property. Count Maurice Esterhazy therefore pro})osed to the 
government to bring the projected law as to colonization before parlia- 
ment before the tax on such property was imjxised. 

To complete these measures Marquis George Pallavicini proposed 
that two ordinances should be adoj)ted, which would rule that the State 
should have a right of pre-emption wdienever there w'asa sale of land, and 
that the right to buy lauds .should be limited, when foreigners or cor])ora- 
tions using foreign money were concerned. The cases of allowing lands 
to jiass to the peasants and allowing them to pass to s])cculating capita- 
lists are indeed %^ery different. 

The two proposals were rejected by pail lament, but they aie none the 
less a clear sign of a will to reach in the problem of interior colonization a 
concrete .solution whicli will take into account the needs to which the war 
has given ri.se. 


(i) 1 hectare - 2 47 acres 
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CANADA. 

DTSCHAROKD SOU>IERS AND ACrRIClTi,T(JRE. — Canadian Fmance, Voi VIII, No 13, 

4 July T()I7. 

A census is now being taken of Canadian soldiers overseas, and on 
this it should be possible to base an estimate of those inclined to agri- 
culture. The card issued for the purpose of the National Service Commis- 
sion includes spaces to be filled up with a man's name, age, unit and lank, 
postal addiess before enlistment, and jirovince ; and also asks a number of 
question^, among which are the following : Is your old position open for 
you on your return to Canada in fit condition? Do you propose to make your 
home in Canada after the war? Do you wish to lake up farming as an occupa- 
tion? Have you ever worked on a farm? If so, how long? How much money 
do you exjiect to have at 3’our disposal on your return to Canada ? Do you 
desire to take advantage of any available scheme of assisted agricultural 
settlement? Would you, if necessary to gain experience, vyork for prevailing 
wages on a faini after your return, providing your dependents weie in the 
meanwhile given the same support as the}?- now receive ? " 

To provide for the returned soldiers desiring an agricultural training 
the goveinment of Alberta has arranged to keep one of the])rovincial schools 
of agriculture open tlnoughout the year. Ordinarily these schools are closed 
from I April to i November, The school chosen is at Olds, fifty-eight 
miles north of Calgary and on the Ivdmonton line. The men will receive 
in it tw'elve months' instruction, and may choose whether they will do so 
continuously for a summer and a winter, or in two wintei courses separated 
by an interval which they can spend on a farm. 

In Saskatchewan the commission has arranged for the returned men to 
be traiited at the agricultural college of the provincial university at Saska- 
toon, where shorter and more intensive courses of instruction than those 
provided for ordinary students have been planned for them. 

In Manitoba the Military Hospitals Commission hiis taken over the 
old agricultural college at Winnipeg, and soldiers will be able then' to ob- 
tain instruction and practice in many branches of work on the land. I’oul- 
try raising on a large scale will probably be taken up at this college with the 
co-operation of the Produce Association of Canada. A deputation of the 
latter body has visited the commission at Ottawa and pointed out that there 
are considerable opportunities for partly disabled men in the business of 
marketing the produce of poultry farming, as in testing and grading eggs 
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and grading and packing poultry. The old college at Winnix)eg is equip- 
ped with greenhouses for winter gardening It has also a machinery hall, 
one hundred feet square, where men will be taught to use and repair farm 
machinery of all kinds Men able to do this are in great demand, esjiecially 
in the west where tractor farming has been developed on the largest scale. 
The Winnipeg representative of big implement houses are co-a]>erating in 
the work of instruction by lending without charge tractors, threshing ma- 
chines, gazoline engines and other modem agricultural appliances. 

The great re-education centre for Ontario at Guelph, which has just 
been taken ovei by the Military Hospitals Commission from the provin- 
cial government, is fully equipped for the most thorough agricultural train- 
ing. The ])roperty covers 850 acres, nearl> all available for this pucjiose and 
largely already under cultivation There are on it a large greenhouse loi 
gardening under glass, a model dairy bam and up-to-date machiner> and 
live stock of all kinds complete the equipment for stock i arming. 


FRANCE 

I. Tin-. CANO LL1N(. OF RUK\L LFASFS 

A law ot 17 August i<)i7 sanctions the cancelling, without payment of 
indemnity, of rural leases, in the interest of lessees or their heirs ])laoed in 
certain circumstances By Article 2 of tliis law when the lessee of a itiral 
holding is killed by the enemy, or dies of his wounds or of an illness contract- 
ed or aggiavated wdiile he is serving, his heirs may demand, b}^ registered 
post within three months of the promulgation of the law, of liis death or 
of the official intimation thereof that his lease be cancelled The same pri 
vilege exists in the case of : i) a lessee who has been discharged because of 
wounds received or an illness contracted or aggravated wffiile he was serving, 
and who is not in a condition to continue to cultivate the leased real estate 
2) a lessee whose wounds or illness are consecpient on the war although he 
has not been with the colours , 3) the widow or heiis of a lessee in the lat- 
ter case In all these cases a full right to free cancellation will exist, and 
the cancellation will have effect at the end of a customary term, delays for 
leave which may not exceed a year being observed. Cancellation can be 
given at the demand of the wife or children, or failing them of the parents 
or grandx)arents of a lessee called to the colours and officially stated to be 
missing or killed. Further, for six months after the cessation of hostili- 
ties and the return of the lessee to his home the latter may ask to have his 
lease cancelled, being responsible for proving, if the point be disputed, that 
he can no longer cultivate the real estate let to him, owing to wounds or 
an illness he has contracted while with the colours, or to circumstances of 
the war which have affedred him although he has not been in the army. He 
will not need to pay any indemnity. Finally every lessee of a rural holdittg 
may, even if he be not mobilized and be outside the cases contemidated by 
common law and the new law, obtain a remitment or reduction of rents and 
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vanotis payiiicntb fallm^^ due diinng the war and m the year after the war, 
if he have through the war suffered losses which have lessened the total 
value of his farm All these ])rovisions apply whatever be the form of 
a contract lease for lent or lot lialf or other sh<ire of profits and even 
to leases of fishing and shooting light" and to every concession to indivi- 
duals, oi fishing or sporting societies in nvexb streams canals etc 


2 am 1>1 PVK I VII Nl ()1 \(,RICU1,I l K Iv \IU)l R VJ 111! VlIMSlKVOl \(,ia 
Cllylim Vnnnnmcnu Ills mule 1>3 VI Ilcnn I.n iid diitt issistmt ol this 

Icpirtmcnt it tlu mnii U MJitiiliiuclin >1 tlit. s ^ i^mi Snn/i reproduced 

U\ f ( k futn Sutfl I P '“‘(pUmlKl l i pp i ; t(t I ( 

Hv a dtcrci oj ] J/iniiaiv 1917 tin the 11 Ministei of Agiicultiirc M Cle- 
iiKiitcl foniiid I dc])aitnKnt for the sii]>ph’' and sujiervision of agnciiltnial 
laboni His accoin^ilishiuc nt vva"* contiiuud and de\tlo]xd bv M For 
Hand Da\jd Wt will outline tlu orgiiu/ation of the new de])irtnieul it"* 
activity and the ]niut i])ks on which it lests 

I 1 he 0} gamzation of the DepartmcfU The orgafti/ation tends to a 
d( centrah/cition of labour whieh unis at liistenirig the jirogrtss of bii 
sines" and allowing it l(j bt transacted locally wheie it is understood ,uid 
can be given its righltul inii>ortance Tlie^rt is a central organization with 
agcMicies tu tli (Icpartiuents 

Tlu ecntial orgaui/ali<ni has thiec sections 

The fust of these has charge of lelatnns with the nulitaiy aiithoritv 
from whom it must ()bt<iin uidiv idiiallv 01 colleetntl>, that assistance 
of mobilized men and even of piisone^rs ot w ai which is indisjiensable to 
the w^arks ol agricultuTc *ind to subsidiary industries 

In view of Ihe nnpossibihtv of restoring to agncnltnre all the labour 
wich it lacks it has been nee "ss«n} to fonii a seeond section whicli has the 
elutv” of eollceting fioin evciy ])ossible place available labour whethei that 
of the uncmiplo;>ed, of iclugees of the physically unlit or ol aliens 

Finally a third section detaches .nid distiibult*s the oldest soldiers 
whose employment on agriculture is allowed b> the Ministry ol War Tins 
section also sets on foot the investigations wdiich become necessary when 
such a detachment is made on insniBhcient pretexts 

The head ot the department co-ordinates the three sections Side bv 
side with him a department fox technical research connected with agricul- 
tural labour is at work, and a bi-moiilhly b .letin, La Mam-d'o^uvre agn- 
cok IS ivSsued Five thousand copies of each issue of this journal appea*, 
and they are sent to all who ought to havx general ideas as to the laboin 
supply and know the resolutions and publications relative to it Thf ceii 
tral organization and the agencies in the departments arc thus peniianentlv 
connected. 

The latter are the commissions of agricultural labcnir Each has tlu^ 
prifet as chairman and consists otherwise of the director ol the agiuultural 
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^^ervices, the representative in the department of the military authority 
and three well known farmers, and also of a member of the General Council 
wherever a question relative to the prisoners of war is on the agenda of a 
meeting- 

The central organization is connected with the other administrations 
for the obtaining of labour, which it distributes among the departments 
of France. The departmental commissions make the subsequent detailed 
distributions, deal with all local questions as to the labour supply, and 
correspond with the central organization whenever they cannot solve their 
problems on the spot. 

The deflection of the oldest soldiers to agriculture has hitherto brought 
100,000 men back to the land, and will doubtless bring others. A certain 
number of agricultural artisans obtain temporary exemption from military 
service, and soldier agriculturists receive vSpecial leave Thus agriculture 
has the benefit of a considerable number of working days which ought to 
be a source of general profit To make sure of this extra labour supervision 
has been instituted. 

This supervision is as simple as possible, first because the claims of 
agriculture are always moderate, and secondly because a tiller of the soil 
naturally and without a peq)etual spur works with incomparable industry. 
A general supervisor of agricultural labour perpetually travels about France 
ill order to get into touch with the officials, who are with the fewest ])os^ible 
exceptions themselves cultivators, and of whom one in each department 
superintends the military agricultural labour. These officials are attached 
to the departmental commissions of agricultural labour, and the circuits 
they make bring them into relation with an inspector in each canton, who 
IS, whenever possible, a well dis])osed farmer. 

2 . The Activity of the Department. — Without entering into details it 
may be said that the activity of the department has three essential forms : 

a) General measures lor allowing the continuance of agriculture are 
initiated ; 

b) The department intervenes in particular cases ; 

r) Agricultural labour is organized for the future. 

The general measures are based on the need of lalxmr revealed by in- 
vestigations and by the wishes which the departmental authorities express. 
Information is given in advance to the Ministry of Wai as to the lime, the 
duration and the importance of given works, in order to allow appropriate 
steps to be taken at the right moment. vSpecific requests are made as to 
definite categories of mobilized men, whether distillers, sugar-refiners, 
sericulturists, shepherds, threshing contractors, etc., or artisans necessary 
to rural life, blacksmiths, smiths who mend agricultural implements, 
Cartwrights or harness-makers. The department is there to provide for 
the future. In agreement with the Ministry of the Interior it organizes 
offices of immigration on the frontiers. 

Unfortunately, in spite of its proposals and the general directions of 
the ministers concerned, a certain number of agriculturists derive no bene- 
fit from the steps taken in their favour. In their case the department in- 
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tervenes directly, calling the attention of the military authority to particu- 
lar cases and seeking to give information as to agrictiltural needs. 

Finally the department is preparing, from the point of view of agricul- 
tural labour, for the period after the war, adducing a mass of documentary 
evidence. It aims at maintaining agricultural production and seeking to in- 
crease it with the smallest possible amount of human labour power. For this 
end it must study the agricultural districts, estimate the importance of their 
various crops, see if these are produced in the most favourable conditions, 
and, if not, discover how to transform them. It must investigate the possi- 
bility of ensuring necessary laboiii to farmers by causing a return to the land, 
and do this by rendering country life attractive, organizing immigration, 
and greatly improving agricultural material. The department is at the 
fountain-head of information. It has already collected very interesting in- 
formation, is actively following up its work, and expects to attain to fruitful 
lesults 

3. The Principles on n^hich the Department Works, — The department 
of agricultural labour considers that the problem of the necessary labour is 
technical, and that it must be solved not by following general formulae 
but pr<icticalh', on the experimental method, taking into account economic 
facts and conditions. 

It consideis that no gulf must be fixed between the agricultural lalxmrcr, 
the employee and the master, but that all concerned must be recalled to 
their duty. 

Doubtless after the* war the department will not survive ni its present 
form, but will continue as a national office i>f agricultural labour which will 
co-o])eTate with the {state and the large trade groups. Thus, at a time 
when the need for it will be acutely felt, it will be able to continue its work. 
It will be in corrCvSpondence with offices of agricultural labour in the depart- 
ments of which the existing commissions are the germ. It will possess 
])owers, independence and means of action. 
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ANNTIAIKK INTKKNATKJNAI, OI-; ■ISI,ATI( Ar.RlCi {Inleinatioiia! Ycarbooh 
of 4fiti( ultutal Lci*i\hition\ , [mbliblio<l l>y tho International hi'-.tUute of AyrK ullute , 0th 
year, lois. Rome, l^nss ot the Internation.il lns(itntt‘oi At<nt ulluu', 1017 


The sixth volume of the International Yearbook of Aj^n'iciiltural Te^is- 
lation has lately ajipeared. It gives a sufficiently detniled ])icture, a^* 
complete as ])ossible, of the laws and decrees of interest to iignculture which 
have been })romulgated in I9i(). The im])ortaiice and interest of this pub- 
lication at the ])resent moment arc evident. The new conditions arising 
out of the war have rendered necess.aiy in nearlt e\'er\ de])artnient of social 
life legislative ]>rovisioiis which deejdy affect the* previous oigauization. 
The incieasing difficulty of ])rovisioniug, the lessening of o^x^rsea trad'* coni' 
nnmications, the insufficient production following on the lack of labour aud 
the mobilization of millions of persons taken from their habitual occii]>ations' 
— all these things have given to agricultural legislation, not only in bellig- 
erent but also in certain neutral countries, a quite lirst-rate importance. 

The new state of affairs which the war has caused in most States is 
reflected in nearly every part of the yearbo(jk. Thus the hr^t p.art (statis- 
tics) includes the measures wffiich aim at making stocks consistent with the 
area to be brought under cultivation ; the second ])art (trade) the rules 
as to jirovisioning and cou.sumption ; the third ])art (financial) the measures 
which give relief from or su})])ress certain taxes and contributions ; the fourth 
part (vegetable production) the copious legislation aimed at encouraging 
the employment of nncultivated or abandoned lands, that is at stimulating 
farmers to increase agricultural production ; the fifth part (animal produc- 
tion) the measures aimed at increasing* stock bt ceding and decreasing the 
consumption of animal foodstuffs ; the sixth patt (organization) the forma- 
tion of new agencies or modification of those in existence to meet, as effec- 
tively and ra])idly as possible, the special needs of the moment. The 
eighth part shows the ^'aried provision for thrift, insurance and credit, and 
the ninth the measures affecting rural jiroperty: all the.se aim chiefly 
at supplying credit to farmers, repairing damage due to the war, and granting 
lots of land to discharged soldiers. The tenth part contains the measures 
passed by parliaments and go\'enunents for the prorogation of the vali- 
dit^^ of agricultural contracts, or the tem|x>rary modification of the provi- 
sions governing them, in view of the particular conditions in wdiich the pre- 
sent state of affairs has placed most agrictiltural families. There are also 
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the seventh part, which concerns diseases of plants and field pests, and the 
eleventh ])art which concerns rural hygiene and the control of agriculture. 

The second, fou»'th and fifth x>arts are, as we have shown, of capital 
interest to any wishing to follow in all its details the legislative mov’-ement 
which the Kiiropeari crisis has provoked in the matter of the food supply. 
These parts of the yearbook group everything concerned with the trade in 
grain and provisioning in general, and the trade in other vegetable foodstuffs, 
seeds, manures, oleaginous fruits textile ]>lants, tobacco, live stock and 
animal products and agricultural machinery ; the facilities granted for im- 
])ortation and the restrictions placed on ex]>ortation ; the measures iiroviding 
against and combating the rise of prices, iinfair competition and commercial 
frauds ; the measures regulating, from a legal ]Kniit of view, commercial 
c ontracts ; those intended to prevent the anticipatory sale of harvests ; 
the trans])ort of vegetable and animal ])roduets ; the regulation of the indus- 
tries of vegetable products and chemical manures, and finally the regula- 
tion of eioj)s in wartime. 

This last chapter contains, lor instance, a notable German decree of 
4 April rqi6 whicli makes the provisions of a decree of 9 Sex>tcmbeT 1915 
as to com])ulsory cultivation applicable to urban lands ca])able of being cul- 
tivated. Another German decree, dated 13 April iqi6, obliges owners of 
forests and other lands not agriculturally employed to allow such woods 
and lands to be used as ])asturage. I'he French decree of () October 1916, 
as to the obligation to bring abandoned lands under cultivation, is also re- 
produced ; as aie the Italian deciees ol J() October and 14 December 1916, 
which res])ectively enoomage increased corn growing, and by means of iti- 
nerant chairs ol agriculture organize xmipaganda in favour thereof. There 
is also the text of lliv' Russian decree of 16-29 March 1909, which was again 
])ut in force last year, as to the repayment of State loans to farmers for ensur- 
ing the ])rovisioning of the country. 

Numerous provisions included in the yearbook concern agricultural 
co-operation, insuranee and credit. We will mention a law of the Philip- 
l>incs as to the formation and working of agricultural co-operative societies, 
a decree of the Regency of Tunis as to asvsociations of owners of olive pi anta 
tioiis, a law of Alberta (Canada) as to women’s agricultuial associations or 
farmwives’ chi))s, a Ja])ancse di.H.Tee as to the foundation and activity of 
co-operative societies, and a Portuguese decree* regulating stock-farming 
syndicates. As to insurance, there are the Austrian ordinance of 1 1 Septem- 
ber 1916 which modifies the compulsory" provisions of the decree of 22 Novem- 
l>er 1915 as to the insurance contracts made by .small mutual insurance so- 
cieties or associations for the mutual insuriuice of live stock ; the Danish 
law of 6 Jtily 1916 which applies theprincixde of compulsory insurance to 
the ticcidents of labour, including the labour of agriculture, forestry, horti- 
culture, stock farming and trade in live stock, the dairy industry, peat lift- 
ing, the threshing of grain, and milling ; the French law of 25 November 1916 
as to the in.snrance of men injured in the war who are employed in indUvStry ; 
and the vSwedish law of 17 June 1916 which makes insurance against the 
accidents of labour compulsory. Finally as regards credit, there are a 
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Chinese decree of 8 October 1915 as to agricultural and industrial banks ; 
a decree of Costa Rica of 6 June 1916 setting up a mortgage department in 
the international bank ; the federal law of the United States as to agricultti- 
ral credit ; and the measurevS passed in Italy to encourage agriculture in 
the southern provinces. 

The chief of these provisions have already been noticed or analysed 
in this review, to the readers of which the yearbook is indispensable. 

The part of the yearbook given up to rural property comprises the strictly 
legal provisions which define and regulate rights of prox3erty, of usufruct 
and of security in real estate, prescribe what formalities must be observed 
when these rights are transferred and when their liolders are to be determined, 
especially in the interest of third-parties ; and which establish the procedure 
to be followed when an execution is to have eflect on real estate or chat- 
tels. The same part includes provisions of a more specially social or poll- 
ticiCl character, tending to influence directly the distribution of real estate 
and allow a fullei employment thereof. The following brief enumeration 
will give an idea of the fulness and usefulness of this part of the yearbook, 
which could alone justify the publication ot the whole. The chapter on the 
methods of acquiring and transferring rural property gives the text of an 
Austrian decree which limits for the period of the war the free right to sell 
agricultural or forest land. The second chapter, on the formation and pre- 
servation of small rural property, contains *a Danish law authoiizing the 
State to grant loans to co-operative societies which aim at procuring small 
properties for their members ; and federal laws of the Uniterl States regulat- 
ing the concession of homesteads in Alaska and the formation of stock-farm- 
ing homesteads. The third chapter, on usufruct charges and security rights 
burdening rural properties, gives the text of a German decree S])ecially 
providing for the exercise of rights depending on mortgages or rents, and of 
an Italian law as to emancipation from rights of common The fourth 
chapter, on cadasters and land registers, contains a decree instituting an 
ofiice for the preservation of landed property in each of the colonies of the 
grou]> of French Equatorial Africa ; the unified text of the laws of New 
Zealand on the conveyance of land, based on the Torrens system ; and a 
Mexican law' as to the formation of a cadaster. The fifth chapter is given up 
to interior colonization and shows strongly the influence of present circum- 
stances Thus It brings together a Bavarian law encouraging coloniza- 
tion by discharged soldiers; and a British law and laws of vSouth Australia, 
New South Wales and British Columbia having the same object. A Danish 
law, which occurs in chapter VI., aims at regulating lawsuits affecting real 
estate. The seventh chapter groups miscellaneous measures which con- 
cern property, among them a law of the German Empire as to the repair of 
war damages suffered by owners of real estate or chattels; a Prussian 
decree regulating the redistribution in parcels of certain landed properties 
in the zones of East Prussia ravaged by the war ; that part of the Austrian 
ordinance, as to the third ** novel '' modifying the civil code, which is of 
interest to real estate, as well as certain provisions as to selling and letting 
contracts ; those parts of the new Brazilian code which concern agriculture; 
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a Chinese law on the expropriation oi lands ; a British law as to the manage'' 
ment of lands occupied by the State for the needs of national defence ; and 
a Swedish law limiting the right of foreigners to acquire real estate. 

Where the less important piovisions are concerned the yearbook gives 
only their original title and its translation into French; of the others it gives 
either the whole text or extracts therefrom. In order that the reader may 
apprehend the entire content of the book, which is of 1250 pages, it begins 
with an analytical translation of LXX VII. pages, published in five languages 
— French, English, German, Italian and Spanish, and in order that it may 
be easily consulted it ends with a clironological table, arranged by 
countries, and an alphabetical table of contents 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


JAPAN. 


THE PRESENT PCXSITION OF CO-OPERATION IN JAPAN. 


OmCIAI, SOURCE : 

i^ANKOKU vSangy6-Kttmiai C>aiky6 {I he Gcncuil Portion of Co-operaiion in Japan). Ministry 
of Agriculture aiul Commerce, Dcpatlnient of Agriculture, Tokyo, May 1916. 


In the Bulletin des Institutions Bi onomiques etSocialcs issued on 30 Sep- 
tember 1910 we published a detailed statistical report of Japanese co opeia- 
tive societies. It was based on the report published by the Japanese 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce in November 1909; and therefore it 
could not show tlie beneficent eifects of the new law on co-operative 
societies, which the Diet of the Empire approved on 8 April 1909 but which 
had force only from 1 January in the ensuing year. 

Subsequently on 20 January and 10 September 1912 the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce published two new statistical reports ; and there- 
fore in our issue for January 1913 we published data which brought us 
up to 30 June igii. The following tables reproduce data published in 
Japanese in May 1916 by the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce ; and, 
with the exceptions indicated in the annexed notes, they show the position 
of co-operation on 31 December 1915. 



Table T. — Increase in y umher of Co-operative Societies, classified according to their Object. 
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Tabi.e II. — liter case in Number oi Members (i). 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF CO-OPERATION 
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Picfectojale 


TaheE Vll. General View oj Co-operaiioe Societies 



Total 

numher at 
members 


Total 

amount of 
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shares 
{in yens) 


Total 

amount of I 

reserve fund | 
(in yens) | 


Total 
amount 
borrowed 
(in yens) 


Excess I 
(in yens) \ 


Ilokkluda 

144' 

95 
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1 114,163 

1 39,096 

1 * 5.634 

32,549 

T6ky6 

94 
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282,518 
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' 29,209 
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971,265 

26,459 

EAiidgaWa 
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1(9 
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210,357 

75,106 
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1 27,484 
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690 
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60,460 

1,246,457 

1 346,557 

2,656,112 

112,366 

Nagasaki 
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138.730 

37.583 

474,326 

11,062 
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1,329.274 

144.547 

Saitama 
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80,567 
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44,642 

768,185 
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1,227,812 

59,451 

Chiba 

343 

339 

34,713 

748,808 

154.727 

431,142 

78,3*5 

Ibaraki 

■>47 
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21, 
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182,387 

566,591 

68,882 

Tochigi 
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154 

17,466 

57 ^» 6 S 5 

195 724 

688,775 

73,686 

Nara 
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115 

8,266 

158,430 

35.807 

183.596 

18,786 

Mi 3 "e . 

340 

274 

35.368 

520,899 

110,185 

1,022,217 

60,490 

Aicln. 

396' 

405 

35654 

599,016 

151,700 

1,168,172 

76,622 

Schiziioka 

^37 

233 

29,557 

801,397 

309 *M 7 

732.315 

107,205 

laruaniishi 

134 

1 27 

7,322 

194,208 

70,272 

860,074 

21,198 

Shiga 

III 

1 13 

35.633 

363*431 

II 1,120 

865,208 

4 ',8 75 

Gifu . 

249 j 

247 

24,518 

412,510 

101,380 

565,052 

53,174 

Nagano 

480' 

449 

34.737 

757.384 

313,126 

44 i 7 i 532 

85,351* 

Miyagi 

198 

r8i 

12,047 

218,898 

70,557 

220,509 

26,447 

FokUbhinio 

357 

327 

25,826 

671,640 

267,340 

2,575.034 

50.112 

Iwate 

2&9 

236 

18,831 

318,341 

110,934 

245.471 

40,225 

Acmori. . 

322 

266 

18 150 

331.994 

98,866 

557,222 

41.189 

Yaniagato 

204 

181 

J 4,960 

1191769 

82,611 

473.458 

33,825 

Akita 

i 94 i 

205 

19,7^3 

238 711 

33 , 055 | 

156,777 

12,160 

Fukui 

212 

200 

13,480 

262,190 

58.650 

3.776,316 

31,4^3 

Ishikawa 

176 

162 

8,8 r 8 

140,914 

35,469 

385,808 

16,930 1 

Toyama 

2421 

20q 

I 9»594 

563,53^ 

M 8 , 759 j 

1 ,600,799 

76,396 

Tottx>n . 

182 

M 7 

22,047 

263,330 

95,376 

I 29o,068| 

25,601 

Shimauc 

237I 

226 

48,596 

460,415 

183,316, 

1,233,005 

77 , 947 | 

Okayama 

386 

348 

53,036 

664,752 

209,585 

i,i 44 ,* 54 ' 

110,090 

Hiroshima 

37 <^ 

309 

59,294 

590,090 

228,049! 

1,490,817 

119,048 

Yamaguch i 

220 

215 

65,377 

1 546,227 

234,056 

1,875,^7 

83,305 

Wakayama 

" 175 

^57 

15,381 

2551419 

61.415 

324,162 

37,056 

Toku&luma 

104 1 

97 

7»547 

90,702 

24,3661 

246,753 

9,492 

Kagav\ a 

137I 

1271 

30,844 

536.051 

125.403 

751.981 

68,211 

Ehime . . 

197 i 

1771 

28,266 

510-I10 

155,706 

1,501,107 

76,450 

Kochi , 

. 141' 

122 

10,920 

1 851044, 

17,007 

86,825 

12,655 

Fukuoka 

217I 

1 68 

24,854 

440,665' 

123,176 

384,064 

65,740 

Oita . . 

249 

200 

^^M 74 ' 

17I1965 

46,174 

206,268 

15,014 

Saga 

173' 

155 

12,913 

194,196 

65,607 

568,720 

37,223 

Kumamoto 

126 

109 

^^’517 

216,282 

‘58,132 

313.069 

27,698 

Miyaxviki . 


90 

5,9631 

92,583 

30,516 

104,781 

9,134 

Kagoshima 

! M 3 

122 

40.843 

237*556 

110,214 

2,649,487 

13.274 

Okmawa ... 

‘ 1 

33 

*3.489 

159,781 

90,804 

342,906 

33,728 

To Laic 

1 11,160 

9,968 1 

1,204,232 

19,831,151 

6,127,559 

46,474,667 

2,428,334 


' 10,455 

9,3281 

1,090,475 

17,169,185 

4,647,149 

411,89,031 

2,261,592 
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tmmed, classified by prejfctoiates (igi4) 

Crtcllt business ‘celling business Bujing busiuesis Baslnet>b of product Jon 

(in yens) (in y«ns) (in yens) (in yens) 

ft 

p's lotal 2 0 'S Coals Costs 

hh-3 3 B 

o 2 g amount g Q B 

I S of puichaaes ^ | | production Die ve 1 


64 

45,520 

276,668 

60 

842,240 

53 

406,504 

2 

— 

38 

39 

28^,633 

589,529 

18 

32 510 

50 

803,392 

13 

424 

2.995 

182 

f»i 952 ,f 83 

4,715,111 

80 

553,^55 

139 

431,979 

12 


15.728 

62 

2,616,940 

2,097,570 

22 

90,989 

81 

481,370 

4 

— 

330 

81 

248,031 

444,389 

38 

159 904 

74 

370,541 

19 

3,628 

189 

55 ^ 

4,161,197 

5,733,743 

299 

790,910 

433 

I 313,111 

81 

484 

'’.983 

92 

554,723 

820,016 

51 

162,714 

60 

406 8 0 

2 

— 

1 213 

136 

3,722,46^ 

5,168,264 

124 

996,798 

200 

385 898 

52 

7,61 1 

2 297 

290 

1,341,480 

2,476.057 

180 

1,380,519 

141 

4-)i 980 

SI 

338 

14 351 

369 

1, 228,501 

1,920,740 

292 

8 783,812 

125 

3*)i'82S 

107 

4,510 

■3 1,797 

32 f) 

1 , 1 ^ 7.493 

*,176 722 

5-4 

318,941 

128 

■)08 054 

11 

541 

I 5 Q 4 

232 

681,49 1 

1,570 584 

139 

425,285 

195 

606(888 

49 

1,088 

2 tt8 

352 

} 9 b ,492 

1,381,011 

90 

104 8)0 

9 ( 

542,538 

1} 

— 

7 

103 

Vi 987 

4^8,015 

22 

12,067 

5 ^ 

162,873 

4 

18 281 

16 

243 

2,306,6<10 

2,819,081 

158 

721,260 

220 

816,503 

29 

9 , 2)1 

7943 

363 

2,917,560 

2,986 033 

104 

1 , 37 - 1 , 

311 

1,190 604 

27 

65 

lo.Sig 

183 

1 ,^ 47*357 

2 , 221,132 

III 

f 5 i,^ 4 l 

163 

5 14,250 

46 

— 

46 iiS 

104 

168,752 

512,447 

20 

057,70) 

74 

156,484 

12 

— 

817 

102 

2.936,345 

2,307 310 

81 

1,^06,864 

87 

444 005 

II 

421 

207 

209 

1,181,007 

1,6 14,662 

lOI 

346, /O6 

igt 

467,328 

41 

— 

8,940 

331 

1,074,984 

5,679 r88 

143 

1,265,1 30 

298 

558,671 

82 

1,12 4 

7,004 

168 

110,589 

585,47-; 

68 

69.672 

127 

149,995 

23 


,.2S 

281 

560,654 

2,321,860 

73 

I 599,189 

203 

481,733 

18 

297 

1.479 

184 

124,559 

879.171 

97 

i 85 , 76 <^ 

T 20 

129 521 

45 

16,424 

382 

203 

111,456 

785,451 

117 

377.971 

152 

220*377 

44 


.738 

162 

360,823 

l, 097 , 35 i 

41 

3^3.705 

82 

133,178 

25 

— 

5.458 

176 

105,638 

640,5 36 

53 

63.859 

96 

100,45s 

15 

( 172 

1,005 

176 

566,567 

3,638,934 

85 

i./ 62 ,i 39 

166 

3 168 068 

I'- 

';tq 

2 ,o 8(5 

128 

1 I 75 , 1')6 

543 .i 9 t 

no 

396,591 

132 

362,522 

57 

267 

0.^6 

187' 

1,298,853 

2,430,383 

140 

4^3 ^66 

163 

i 70 j 95 ■) 

1/ 

520 

30, 

139 ; 

1,022,480 

1,495,238 

21 

1 38 700 

80 

162.349 

8 

8 

4 

191 

1,967,680 

3,006 348 

42 

478 763 

6'’ 

39^,345 

( 

— 

140 

319 

2,424,191 

2,999,801 

249 * 

i 1,376,088 

290 

I 165,799 

71 

1 0 46 1 

-,812 

278 

4,224,714 

1,316,480 

54 

1 191,969 

242 

1 200,710 

27 

— 

102 

193 

10,237.498 

7,869,170 

93 

285,220 

155 

594 99 1 

22 

16 

415 

124 

1,540,044 

1,509,892 

32 

12,726 

1221 

270,188 

3 

3 

970 

59 ' 

209,713 

242,593 

49 

99,9571 83 

381,659 

21 

— 

2,991 

iiii 

2,282,737 

2.659,259 

1 

37.963 

38 

183 399 

3 

1 452 

— 

159 

1,637,311 

2,960,740 

21 

29,6351 147 

1 647,214 

17 

4.352 

371 

71 

264,825 

185 031 

! 71 

74.1731 82 

246,399 

25 

1,186 

0 237 

146 

1,617,856 

2,178,962 

1 40 

169,660 

1 04 

725 996 

2 


245 

198; 

402,293 

607,293 

X63 

147,593 

184 

211,041 

34 

195 

3 

147 

3 <’ 4,858 

845 224 

105 

354,375 

135 

204 968 

13 


0 916 

93 

137,176 

627,365 

26 

135,174! 74 

237 , 450 ] 

8 


- 

79 

29.844 

261,430 

22 

144,452 

32 

1 46,600 

7 

__ 

1,592 

92 

101,590 

1,174,585 

42 

1,144,965 

83 

219.271) 

37 

1 

- 

6 400 

33 

42,038 

798,659 

14 

26,672 

18 

22,050 

— 

— 

8^81 

67,952,313 

94.708,009 

4,109 

31,295,574 

6,412 

23,322 775 | 

I 212 ] 

117,515 

234,078 

7,893 

63.592.869 

84,345,5281 

[ 2 , 972 | 

31,049,074 

5,970 

24,622,304! 

1,203* 

115.385 

163,883 


Total 

amount 

of 

savings 


lent 


iJl 

|°i! 


lotal 


of salts 



Cmpanson between lotu^ Number of Associations and Number of Touns Boroughs and Villages, and between 
Total Number of Members oi Co-operative Associations and Number of Households 


Number Number Number lotal number 

, of towns of of members Total numbei 

of 

boroughs assoaations of associations of households 
issociations villages per hundred exammed at the end o 
at the end towns, at the end of December 

f December of December boroughs December 
iai5 1915 and villages 1914 


Number 

'otal number A\erage of Total number 

f households number of agricultunst 

members of , . 

t the end of households associations households 

T . r exammed the end 

December for one 

at the end of December 
1914 CO operator of December 

1914 ^914 


Hokkaidd 


341 

53.7 

7 i 478 

340,014 

45.5 

4,187 

169,857 

406 

T6kv6 

1 12 

207 

546 

13,382 

752,706 

562 

3,632 

65,228 

17-9 

Ky6to 

227 

282 

805 

33,825 

332 361 

6.9 

25,503 

82,677 1 

32 

Os^ika 

114 

299 

381 

14,908 

4 ‘' 4 . 95 i 

332 

8,684 

94,853 * 

109 

Kanagawa 

164 

200 

62 

n ,595 

206,998 

178 

9,607 

78,418 ' 

81 

Hyogo 

703 

428 

1643 

60,460 

402,134 

67 

47,861 

189369 

4 

Nagasaki , 

126 

200 

63 

17,789 

179,670 

10. 1 

11,470 

111,749 

97 

Nflgata 

421 

418 

100 7 

56,743 

304,623 

5-4 

45,000 

198,055 

44 

Saitama 

340 

372 

91 I 

44,036 

210,820 

48 

38,717 

164,785 

43 

Gunma 

478 

208 

229 8 

44,642 

155 958 

35 

42,007 

108,678 

2.6 

Chiba . . 

353 

349 

1035 

34.713 

231,220 

67 

28,434 

160,952 ' 

5.7 

Ibaraki 

365 

381 

958 

21,310 

216,975 

10.2 

18,072 

169,013 

9.4 

Tochigi 

192 

176 

lOQ I 

17,466 

152,254 

8.7 

14.390 

97,292 

68 

Nam 

126 

155 

813 

8,266 

97,906 

11.8 

7,272 

62,671 1 

8.6 

Mye 

325 

340 

93.5 

35.368 

198,910 

5.6 

29,278 

119,588 1 

4.1 

Aichi. 

408 

265 

1530 

33,654 

393,550 

II 7 

29,599 

206,789 * 

7 

SMztioka 

243 

341 

713 

29,557 

241,642 

8.2 

24,440 

158,745 

6.5 

Yamanaski 

150 , 

243 

61.7 

7,322 

97,786 

13-4 

6,503 

77,848 

12 


118 

203 

581 

33,633 

132,848 

39 

' 25,575 

93.775 j 

3-7 

Gifu j 

260 

344 

756 

24,518 

190,209 

8.1 

20,084 

142,659 1 

71 

Nagano 

500 

394 1 

126.9 

35,737 

258,354 

7.4 

31,667 

202,027 

6.4 

Miyagi 

209 1 

204 

102.5 

12,047 

147,572 

12.2 

9,940 

88,169 { 

8.9 


366 

421 

8t> 9 

25.876 

, 183 854 

7.1 

22.081 

lis.osS 

S..5 

WWclCC • 




iU,UJi 

1 04, 

u 4 


y D-wy 


Aoinon 

318 

170 

187 I 

18,150 

113,898 

63 

15,369 

72,289 

47 

Yamhgata 

208 

232 

896 

14,960 

136,111 

9.1 

13,073 

88,026 

67 

Akita . 

202 

240 

842 

19,713 

136,234 

69 

16,258 

80,434 

4-9 

Fldcui 

214 

179 

1196 

13.480 

114,720 

85 

12,141 

74.551 

61 

Islukawa 

185 

221 


8,818 

151.562 

172 

7,882 

81,833 

104 

Toyama 

1 2-,o 

272 

99 3 

19,591 

136 6S2 

7 

16,567 

80,431 

49 

Tottori 

184 

212 

86 8 

22,047 

79,628 

36 

i8,b3T 

55,413 

3 

Shintane 

250 

28S 

86 8 

48.596 

148 S78 

3 1 

37.7 "4 

113,740 

1 

Okayama 

380 

402 

94 5 

53.036 

244,266 

40 

44,378 

169,833 

38 

Hiroshima 

385 

432 

89 I 

59,294 

327,048 

5 5 

52,381 

204,231 

38 

Yamagudu 

224 

225 

996 

65,377 

211,732 

33 

48.760 

131,996 

2 7 

Wakayama 

iS& 

232 

81 

15.381 

140 gob 

0 2 

11.944 

"" 78,241 

6.6 

Tc^ushima 

105 

140 

75 

7,547 

128,835 

17 I 

0.729 

81,720 

14.2 

Kagaim 

144 

179 

804 

30,844 

136 118 

44 

24,739 

90,781 

37 

Ehime 

197 

2 q 8 

66.1 

2b, 266 

198241 

7 

22,561 

135.947 

6 

Kochi 

135 

iq8 

682 

10,920 

124,02b 

114 

9,462 

^1534 

8 6 

Fukuoka 

232 

345 

67 2 

24,804 

323 730 

13 

19,611 

156,098 

8 

Oita 

23 > 

2o» 

91 I 

16474 

154,1^0 

94 

14,629 

127,224 

b " 

Saga 

17:. 

135 

1296 

12 013 

1 10,039 

8 

10,803 

6o,bi6 

6 T 

Kumamotc' 

12'' 

365 

348 

11,517 

198,044 

171 

10,302 

143,650 

139 

Miyazaki 

14- 

too 

147 

5,963 

97.367 

ib 1 

5,309 

72,240 

143 

Kagoshima 

I/O 

' 130 

125 2 

40 843 

217,504 

5 3 

3", 919 

192,499 

5 1 

Okinawa 

46 

0 5 


11,489 

101 ^84 

75 

13,259 

82,984 

63 

Total 

11,509 

12,329 

93 3 

I 204,232 

9,68 -,665 

> 

990,321 

5.527.973 

5 b 

Preceding year 

11,160 

12,342 

90.4 

1,090 4 7:> 

9,boi S45 

b 8 

897.114 

5,523,035 

6 2 



0 

25 



0 

T! 


> 

0 

4 


Sotei, — (i) Ihe total nuniber of members of co-optraDve societies and that of at-ncultunst co operators ha\e been calculated without 
taking into account any but the examined associations — (.') The mitnber of households has been «-stablished 011 the basis of enqumes earned 
out by agricultural societies and of oflScial statistics For the prefectorate of Okinawa howe\er the mdustnal statistics drawn up by the pre- 
fectorate lm\e been taken as basis — (3) To calculate the total number of co-operato’^ the average number of members of one association as 
mdicatefl in table II, was prov isionalh taken as basis 
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miscellaneous information RELATINO to CO OPERATION 

AND Av^SOCIATlON IN VARIOUS C(MJNTRIES. 


BRITISH INDIA. 

THE MADURA-RAMNAI) CENTRAI, CO OPERATIVE BANK, LIMITED. — 2 he Maclyas 
Bulletin of Co-operationy Vol. IX, No. c, RtjyapcUah (Madras), August 1917* 


This central co-operative bank of Madras has made certain rules as to 
its issue of loans. 

Classification of Societies. — The societies affiliated to the banks are 
divided into three classes. Class I consists of those which are in the opinion 
of the bank's board well managed ; class II of those which are able to manage 
their own affairs but are not well managed in the board's opinion ; and 
class III of all the others. At the beginning of each business year a livSt 
of societies assigned to classes I and II. will be subiuitted to the board for 
ai)proval by the secretary. 

Classification of Loans. — Loans are divided into the three categories 
of cash credit loans “ short term cash credit loans ", and '' short-term 
and long-term loans ". The secretary is authorized to advance sums in 
cash credit and on short-term cUvSh credit accounts on the application to the 
bank of the societies privileged to draw upon it. Short-tenii and long-term 
loans may be made only with the board's sanction, and the previous re- 
commendation of the Assistant Registrar must in some cases be obtained 
for them. 

Cash Credit Loans. — These loans will be granted only to societies be- 
longing to class I. Their maximum limit will be fixed proportionately to a so- 
ciety's normal needs in a year, as these are disclosed by the annual returns. 
The loans may not be made for more than a year but are renewable. 

Societies applying for cash credit loans must submit on or before cer- 
tain fixed dates : i) a statement in abstract of their monthly receipts and 
disbursements ; 2) a statement as to the property of their members if they 
have unlimited and as to their share capital if they have limited liability ; 
3) their annual balance-shc^t and profit and loss statement ; 4) a statement 
as to their overdue loans and interest for the half year ; 5) a statement as 
to deposits and other borrowings for the half yeiu*. 

The qualified societies may draw from the Central Bank any sura they 
need according to the prescribed form, provided the total indebtedness to 
the bank do not at any time exceed the maximum limit of cash credit. In- 
terest shall be calculated at the usual rate of 7}^ per cent, on daily balances, 
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a fraction of ten rupees being treated as ten full nii)ees. and shall be ad- 
ded to the principal at the end of each half year. Societies must execute a 
pro-note for the maximum amount fixed in the order sanctioning cash 
credit. 

Short-Term Cash Credit. — Credit of this description may be allowed to 
societies in classes II and III, 

Societies may draw from the Central Bank loans to be used exclusively 
for making short-term loans to their members. A society must fix the 
maximum amount it will need for making such loans at its annual meeting, 
held before 15 August. Any sum thus needed may be drawn, in the form 
prescribed, from the Central Bank — the pur[)ose for which it is drawn, the 
date of repayment and the security offered being stated — provided the 
total amount outstanding do not exceed the limit fixed at the annual 
meeting. All sums so borrowed shall be repayable with interest before 
the 31st of May next after the date of the loan. 

In order to qtialify to receive shor^-term cash credit, societies must sub- 
mit to the Central Bank, before ceitain fixed dates, a statement in abstract 
as to monthly receipts and disbiirsements, a statement as to the property 
of members, and an annual balance-sheet and profit and loss statement. 

They must execute a pro-note for the maximitm amount of short-term 
cash credit fixed at the annual meeting. In calculating interest a fraction 
of ten nipees is treated as ten full rupees. 

Long and Short-Term Loans. — I^oans of this description may be made 
with the sanction of the board after full information hys been obtained from 
the bank supervisors as to the working of societies applying for them and 
the needs of the members of these. A society is not entitled to such a loan 
until it has supplied all the particulars required in the fonri of application. 
The board of management will fix the dates of repayment, no loan being made 
however for more than ten years. Interest and instalments c’)! principal 
are payable annually, within the quarter between i April and 30 June. 
Statements as to the property of the members of the applying societies luUvst 
be submitted annually before 30 December, this being an indispensable 
condition of obtaining a loan. 


UNITED STATES 

I. CO-OFERATIVE BUEE ASSOCIATIONS — Wiskjer (Joel G ) in Yfurhaok of thf Ih- 
partment of Agriculture 191O, Washington, Government Printiii^^ OlBoe, ^ 


Co-Operative Bull Associations are formed by farmers for the joint 
ownership, use and exchange of good, purely bred bulls. They also may en- 
courage Idle careful selection of cows and calves, introduce better methods 
of feeding, help their members to market dairy stock and dairy ] noducts, 
intelligently fight contagious diseases of cattle, and otherwise help to raise 
the level of the dairy industry. 
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The first Co-operative Bull Association in the United States of which 
record exi-^^ts was organized in 1908 by the Michigan Agricultural College On 
I July 1916 thirty-two of these associations were active in the country, and 
they had a total membership of 650 and owned about 120 purely bred bulls. 
The following table shows their growth 

Slatt j 1908 1909 J910 1911 1912 I 1913 1914 I I 1916 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

North Dakota 

Maryland 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Oregon 

Oklahoma 

Iowa . . . 

South Carolina 

M.iSbachusottes 

North Carolm.i 

Illinois 


10 ( 15 

I 2 


15 I M 


M 

-5 

I 

1 
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(1) The 22 associations existing in 1915 had 540 members and own(d 3,600 tows and 
90 bulls 


Co-operative Bull Associations are especially^ useful to small herds 
which cannot afford ‘=^ingly to lay out on a valuable bull the percentage of 
their capital wdiich his price would represent. The typical association of 
the United States is composed of from fifteen to thirty farmers who jointly 
own five breeding blocks and assign one bull to each block. As many 
as fifty or sixty cows may belong to the farmers in the block and the bull 
thereof should be kept on a conveniently situated farm. The blocks are 
numbered, and to prevent inbreeding each bull is moved from one to the 
next block every two yeais. If all the bulls live and all are kept until each 
has made a complete circuit, no new bulls need be bought for ten years. 
Thus each member, by paying only a small part of the purchase-price of 
one bull, has the use of good purely bred bulls for many years. Ordinarily 
the purchase-price and the expense of supporting the bulls ate distributed 
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among the members of the associatioii according to the number of cows 
owned by each. 

The Department of Agriculture made a stud> of eight districts in 
the States of Iowa, Minnesota and Massachusetts in which there were no 
associations, obtaining information as to 1,219 farmers owning 817 bulls 
of the average value of $76 each. Had these farmers been organized in 
associations they could nearly have divided the number of the bulls neces- 
sary to them by four, and therefore b\ the same initial oullay they could 
have secured bulls four times as valuable as those they had, and could 
have fed them at a quarter the actual expenditure on feeding. This fact 
is well illustrated by data obtained from one of the first associations to be 
organized under the direction of the Department of Agriculture. Before 
it was formed the average value of its members' bulls was $55 each, but 
the average price which it paid for each of its registered bulls was $240. 

One hundred and fifty farms in Maryland, Michigan and Minnesota, 
which were questioned as to the value of Co-operative Bull Associations, 
estimated that the use of sires belonging to one of these organizations 
increased the value of the offspring in the first generation by from 30 to 
88 per cent. — on an average by 65 per cent. 


♦ 

♦ ♦ 

2. THK KSSKNTIAIyvS Oj* SUCCESSFUIy CO-OP I* RATI VE FRUIT AND VKGin‘ABI,E 
CANNI'RT 1 <'S. — KURR (W, H.); “ Biishicss Ks‘?entials for Co-operative Fruit and 
Vegetivble Canneries,, in Yearbook of the Umted Siaies Dtparinunt of Af^ticuliure, 1916. 
Washington, Govenimeiit Printing Oflice, 1917 

Growers of fruit and vegetables in many parts of the United States have 
thought to become rich by disposing in a co-operative cannery of such of 
their surplus products as could not be marketed in a fresh state. Such 
hopes have been largely unrealized. On some $ 158.000,000 worth of canned 
and dried fruit and vegetables marketed in 1914 the groT^ers sold only 
$ 3,500,000 worth. 

Practically all the co-operative caim^^ries in the United States are 
found in the Pacific North West and Odifornia. These canneries have 
individual turnovers ranging from $ 50,000 to $ 1,500,000. Together with 
the Oregon Agricultural College, the Office of Markets and Rural Organiza- 
tion made a survey of the canning industry of the Pacific North West; and 
it also investigated co-operative canning plants in California and other parts 
of the United States. These studies enabled the esentials of success and 
the reasons for failure in this industry and this country to be ascertained. 

It should be borne in mind that a canning business should not exist 
for by-products, that if built up primarily to get rid of low^er-grade fruit and 
vegetables it is not likely to be successful. Many canneries have failed be- 
cause they were organized only to utilize that portion of a fruit or vegeta- 
ble crop which could not be marketed in its fresh state because of its dete- 
riorated condition or bad quality. 
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The most successful co-operative canneries now at work handle a wide 
variety of produce through a long season, some beginning with strawberries 
in May and ending in December with late vegetables. By making use of 
the various crops as they ripen the busy season may be made to last about 
six and a half months. 

The cannery should be situated as near as possible to the centre for 
the production of its material. The quantity of produce delivered to 
it as material should moreover allow it to transact .such a volume of busi- 
ness that the overhead expenses will represent a small unit of cost per case. 
Canneries should generally be near a centre of population from which they 
can secure dt a reasonable price the necessary pickers atid other supple- 
mentary help. In many farmers' co-operative canneries the skilled labour 
used in the manufacturing department is supplied by the sons and daughters 
of the farmer co-operators. These young people earn pocket money and 
the canneiy’’ secures reliable and skilled help, year by year. In some districts 
the berry-picking season is looked upon as a holiday^’ time, and many fami- 
lies in the Pacific North West and in California look forward to it. 

From the neighbouring towns they^ — - especially the women and 
children — move into the berry fields and spend fiom two to six weeks as 
pickers. They are fairly well paid and have an excellent outing. One 
cannery^ employs as many as 15,000 pickers in a season and provides 
good accommodation for camping. 

The sanitary condition of a canneay should be satisfactory. There 
should be a plentiful supply of good water. The roads should be sufficiently 
good and there should be suitable provision for transport. 

Proximity to markets is important. 

Managers of several co-operative canneries state that a lack of sufficient 
capital is their chief handicap. Canning is a manufacturing business and 
therefore needs a much larger capital than the average co-operative enter- 
prise. To be successful the association should have enough paid-in ca])ital 
to make the plant and equipment practically free of debt when the first 
canning season opens. A considerable sum is needed for operating expenses 
before the final returns for canned goods are received, this last event often 
taking place eighteen months or more after the raw material is delivered. 

A liberal fund is therefore neces.sary for the making of advances to growers 
when they deliver their produce. Such advances range from 35 to 65 per 
cent, of the estimated value of the produce. If the plant be free of debt, 
enough money can usually be obtained from banks to finance the busi- 
ness of the early season, and in the later season additional money can be 
raised on warehouse receipts of the canned goods. Some of the larger can- 
neries have as much as $200,000 worth of canned goods in their warehouses 
at one time, and need a proportionately large surplus fund and good credit 
to finance their business during the canning season. Such-credit was pos- 
sessed by a Western farmers' cannery which recently bought a trainload 
of sugar for its year's business, having secured for such purpose a loan of 
$85,000 from one bank. 

Membership of a co operative cannery should not be acquired for less 
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than $25. A grower who has enough produce to interest him in the can- 
nery ought to be willing to invest at least |ioo on acquiring membership 
or to take stock up to that amount. 

The advice of someone well qualified to judge of buildings and equip- 
ment should be secured when the purchase of these is being considered; and a 
cannery vShould not l>e constnicted except on plans made by experienced 
engineers or cannery men. 

The manager should be familiar with manufacturing processes and with 
organization, should have a knowledge of accounts and should be an effi- 
cient salesman. In the larger canneries he should have as assistant a 
manufacturer, who should have had practical experience in the particular 
kind of canning for which he is engaged. 

A regular supply of the right kinds of produce is nescssary if a cannery 
is to do sufficient business. Therefore contracts for supplies should be, if 
possible, for a number of years Wlierever the size of the business justifies 
the expense a canner^^ should employ?' a field man to work among the 
farmer co-operators, helping thcmi to solve their difficulties, hearing their 
complaints, explaining the principles and advantages of association. 

Some canneries which handle large quantities of berries have a depart- 
ment for sending fresh fruit to di.stant markets. When the market for fresh 
fruit i.s profitable all fruit of suitable quality is sent away the ripe fniit 
goes to neighbouring mark(‘ts and fruit ready for immediate use to the can- 
neiy. When markets are not favourable all the fruit is canned and held 
until it can be sold at fair prices. One co-operative canning association has 
sent as many as twenty-one refrigerator-carloads of fresh red raspberries 
in one express train, while it was operating two large canneries. Several 
co-operative canneries in the Pacific North West also operate evaporators 
in which plum^, loganberries. a})pks and some raspberries are dried. Other 
canneries have vinegar plants. 

It is necessary that the manager kee}) in close touch with markets and 
know of their demands and conditions of trade preferences and of any 
improvements made in the cannine business, in order that he may market 
products to the best possible advantage. A large portion of a season's 
output is sold for future delivery, aud therefore great care must be taken in 
estimating output in order to prevent an oversale. 

It may happen that cars are sold as early as April for delivery in 
September or October. 

In one State a large number of the co-operative canneries have formed 
an association and appointed a joint agent, who is a canned goods broker, 
to handle their output. There is much need for greater co-operation among 
farmers* canneries for the purpose oT standardizing output and forming 
a central agency for sales, in so far as the law allows. 
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ITALY. 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE AGAINST 
THIi ACCIDENTS OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. 


OFWCTAI, SOtTRCKvS: 

Bill iNTRoutTCcn by the Minister ol industry. Commerce and JyAuouR at the sitting 
oE 26 March 19171 : Compulsory Insurance against the Accidents of agricul- 
tural Baboitr Senate of the Kintrdom. Doc. No. 360 

Keport of thi: central office of the Senate on this bill. Dec No 160. A lyiiruTENANcy 
Decree IvAW, 2^ Aujjnst No. 1150, as to Provision for Compulsory Insurance against 
the Accidents of Agriculturtil lyabour. Gazzeita Ufficiale del Regno d' Italia. Rome, No. 218, 
September 1917. 

Iv’ASSICITRAZIONE OBRLIGATORTA CONTRO GLI INFORTUNI SUL LAVORO AGRICOLO (Compulsory 
Insurance against the Accidents of Agricultural Labour). Annali del Credito e della Previ- 
denza (Annals of Credit and Ihrift), Series II, Vol. 18, Ministero per I’liidustria, il Com- 
merdo e il lyavoro (Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour), Direzinue Gencralc del 
Credito e della Previdenzu (General Direction of Credit and Thrift). Rome, 1916, 


Last July the Senate examined and approved the bill (No. 360) in- 
troduced by Signor de Nava, Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour, 
at the sitting of 26 March 1917, for compulsory insurance against the acci- 
dents of agricultural labour ; and the goveniment, in response to numerous 
desires expressed on all sides, has inteipreted the feeling of the country and 
promoted the immediated publication, by means of a decree-law, of the pro- 
visions voted by the Senate. 

. The important reform, thus sanctioned by the lieutenancy decree of 
23 August 1917, 1450, fills one of the chief gaps in Italian social legisla- 
tion, placing iigricultural labourers, where the provision for insurance against 
accidents attendant on employment is concerned, on the same footing as 
industrial workers who are cared for by the law (single text) of 31 January 
1904, No. 51, 

The idea informing the present measure is that of guaranteeing indem- 
nification to victims of accidents as surely as possibly and at the least pos- 
sible cost to landowners. Pending the enactment of rules for its execution, 
for the compilation of which arrangements have been made and which we 
will notice in due time, we will give the chief provisions of the decree. 
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§ r. The law now in force 
AS TO accidents ATTENDANT ON EMPLOYMlvNT. 


The problem of insurance against tlie accidents of agricultural labour 
had, as has been said, already been faced and partl}^ solved by the law we 
have mentioned of 31 January 1904, No. 51, as to the accidents of industry, 
which law constituted the first step taken in this sphere. Its application 
is indeed limited to such agricultural labour as, by reason of its nature, or 
its nature together with the fact that it requires the employment of more 
than five workmen, or the circumstance that machinery is used to perform 
it, involves serious danger. On this principle the law imj)oses the obliga- 
tion of insuring agricultural labourers in the following circumstances : 

a) if more than five of them are employed on works of hydraulics, 
on works involved by the syvStematization of avalanches and mountain- 
basins, on woodcutting and clearing and the transport of timber to deposi- 
tories on the banks of rivers and toircnls or beside cart roads, and on float- 
ing timber from these depositories on rivers and torrents (art. i, no. 2) ; 

h) if more than five of them arc employed on the industrial work of 
olive-])resscs, celhirs, vintners' establishments and similar labour, in which 
machinery not directly set in motion by the workman using it is employed 
(art. I, no. 3) ; 

c) if any number of them work on machines worked by mechanical 
power or the motors of these, such machines having an agricultural use 
(aii:. I, no 4) ; 

d) if they work for the anti-hail guns or other anti-hail apparatus 
(art. I, no 5). 

It is seen therefore that the majority of agriailtural labourers have lii- 
therto remained outside the law’s gurdianship. The fact that the use oi 
agricultural machinery is still compiiratively limited, and the circumstance 
that in the ox)en-air work, which is that usually necessitated by agricul- 
ture, the use of machinery not moved by mechanical power does not, by 
the terms of the law, imply the compulsion to insure, have had the conse- 
quence that while labourers employed on agriculture arc much more nu- 
merous than those employed on industry, far fewer of the fonner that! of 
the latter come within the law’s sphere, so that in regard to the mass of 
workpeople to be safeguarded, the extension of the compulsion to insure 
to work executed without using machinery is more imperative in the case 
of agriculture than in that of manufacturing industry 

We should add that the theoiy, so often given out, that not only is 
agriculture less dangerous than industry, but that the number of agricultural 
is so inferior to the number of industrial accidents that to provide insurance 
against the former is not a matter of urgency, is recognized today to be 
unfounded. Apart from the continuous increase of machinery on f^irms, 
which noticeably increases the number of accidents, many accidents aic 
met with which aie due to the specific risks of agriculture. The govern- 
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nient has therefore thought it opportune to hasten the adoption of provi- 
sions which have been the object of long study and respond to *'an urgent 
need of justice " on the part of a numerous class of labourers who make a 
])repondcrant contribution to the wealth of the nation (i). 


§ 2 The ijmits within which the decree 

OF 23 AUGUST 1917 WAS APPLIED AND THE SYSTEM OF INSITRANCE. 


On the basis of this^decree the following persons between the ages of 
nine and seventy-five are fully insured against the accidents of agricul- 
ture : 

a) permanent or casual labourers, men or women, employed on 
farms and in woods ; 

h) landowners, mStayers and lessees, and their wives and children, 
legitimate and other, who habitually practise manual labour on their res- 
pective holdings. 

‘ c) overseers of farms and forests who receive an average daily w'age, 
comprising payments in kind, of no more than 10 liras, the year being ta- 
ken to have 300 working days. 

For the categories of those employed as above on agriculture and fo- 
restry who are contemplated by the law of 31 January 1904, no. 51, the 
provisions of this law remain in force. 

The cultivation of land and woods and the works connected therewith 
and complementary or acce.ssory thereto, such as the care of plants, irri- 
gation, the care, breeding and management of animals, and the prepara- 
tion, preservation, conversion and transport of agricultural, animal and 
forest products, constitute the work of farms and woods. 

Thus the insurance applies to cultivation of the land in every form, and 
the works connected with and accessory to cultivation, independently of 
the extension of farms and wwds and the greater or less gravity of the 
risks of accidents to whicli labourers on farms and woods are subject, and 
independently of relations created by contracts between landowners and 
labourers. 

The iuvsurance covers all cases of accidents by violent means in the 
course of labour, giving rise to : i) death ; 2) permanent total disability ; 
3) permanent partial disability reducing working power by more than 15 
per cent. ; 4) total temporary disability necessitating abstinence from work 
for more than ten days. Indemnities of this last kind will be payable from 
the eleventh day of such period of abstinence to the end thereof, up to a 
maximum limit of ninety days. 


(i) The problem ot insurance afaiiiat the accidcuta of ajjriculture haa been in Italy the object 
of many projected lawt, initiated by minlatera or parliament, which we examined m w is- 
sues for Febniary and January aud June 1916, 
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The insurance indemnities payable in the case of the aforesaid acci- 
dents are due as in the following table (i) : 


Table of Indemnities for the Accidents of Labour 


Indemnities 


Ape i»f Vittims of Atcidcnts 


Fatal Accidents: 

from g to 12 >’cars old 
from 12 to 15 ) » 

Irom 15 to 23 » 

Inmi 23 to 55 > 

from 55 to 75 

Aaideiits rrodiicuig Permam nt lotal Disabihtv 
fumi (j to 12 \eirs old 
li(»m 12 to 1 5 

fiom 15 tc‘ 23 

from 23 to ^5 « ) 

from 55 to 75 » 


cn 

\\ omen 

500 

300 

1 ,000 

750 

2,000 1 

l,OCK> 

2,)00 

I, 2 SO 


750 

1 , 2.00 

1,( 00 

1,800 

I,2on 

2^00 1 

I 500 


2,000 

2 ,OoO 

1,000 


\ccidcnts Piodunnp Permanent Paitial Disabilitv and di 
mitushinp working po^^€r tiy more than 15 per cent: 


Ihc in ^emiiity is calculated 
on the basis of that fixed 
lor permanent total di- 
aldlity, this hemg reduced 
propoitioiiately to the sur- 
viving working power 


Accidents Producing 'remporaiy DisabiliU 
from i> to 15 years old 
from 15 to 65 » 

from O5 to 75 > ) 


D.iilv iiidcumitv 


Men W * men 


0 50 ! 


i.oo 

n 

0 73 1 

0 cjO 


Widows who are heads of families are placed on an equality with men 
as regards the amounts of indemnities. 


(i) The table is subject to revision at intervals not less than two or greater than fifteen 
yeais. 
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To the indemnity fixed for the case of a death or of permanent total 
disability there is added one tenth of its amount for a wife and for every 
child under fifteen, up to 50 per cent of its amount. 

Indemnities are paid as capital, but are paid to the Ca^sa Nazionalc 
di Previdenza to be converted into a life annuity if they bring such an one 
up to the sum of 300 liras a year or more. 

The introduction of fixed indemnities overcomes the difficulty due to 
the fact that true and rightful wages are not always paid in the industries 
of agriculture and forestry. Fixed indemnities presume uniform average 
wages throughout the kingdom, and the presumption is admissible because 
agricultural wages in the various districts do not show the same disparity 
as the wages of the manufactuiy industry. The table we have reproduced 
shows that indemnities have been fixed very appropriately, the different 
elements being taken into account. Besides the distinction for sex the 
distinction for the ages at which accidents occur is important. Above all 
the fact should be noticed that the families of victims do not suffer, indemni- 
tites being increased when the economic consequences of accidents fall on 
laburers having young children. 

The expenses of insurance are paid on a system we will presently ex- 
plain, and are borne entirely by the owner, lessee or usufructory of the 
land. 

When land is held on lease, or on a profit vsharing or metayage vSystem, 
the expenses fall on the owner, k\ssee or irsufiiictoiy, if the occupier, metayer 
or cirltivator habitually cultivates the farm by his own manual labour. 
Otherwise the owner, lessee or usufructory may require from the occupier 
the whole amount of the insurance contribution, and from the metayer or 
cultivator rendering partial profits a quota of such contribution propor- 
tionate to the share of the profits of the farm assigned by their contract to 
this metayer or cultivator. Anyone who by direct or indirect retention 
of wages causes a labourer to sustain the q^epenses of insurance is punished 
by a fine up to the limit of 4000 liras. 

The management of insurance against the accidents of agricultural 
labour is temporarily entrusted, until new provision shall be made, to the 
Ca$$a Nazionale di Assmirazione per gli Infortuni degli Operai sul Lavoro 
(National Fund of Insurance for the Accidents of Workpeople during La- 
bour) (i). Mutual societies, the funds of consortia and other bodies, which 
before 26 March 1917 excliLsively or mainly insured against the accidents 
of iigricullure. can be recognized by royal decree and allowed to continue 


(j) This was foiindeU by the law of 8 July 1883, no. 1 173, and is a public institution, the 
ofticial organization for in.Mirance against the accidents of labour, placed beneath the superin- 
tendence of the Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour. It is authorized to undertake 
various kind.s of business — collective insurance on the terms of the law of 31 January 1904, 
no 5T ; insurant c against civil liability to workmen ; vtiluniary insurance of industrial workers ; 
reinsurance of mutual insurance societies, etc. It is the only institution in Italy which is ena- 
bled by a vast rea<iy-made organization, a numerous administrative and technical sUtff Which 
luis experience in this matter, and its own wide experience of the accidents of agriculture, to 
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. their activity temporarily, within the limits and on the conditions establish- 
ed by the regulation, which may oblige all the farms and woods within 
the spheres of these institutions to belong to them. Moreover a royal de- 
cree, promoted by the Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour in con- 
cert with the Ministry of Agriculture, after hearing on the subject the Tech- 
nical Committee of Agriculture and the Council of the State, may declare 
compulsory the constitution of mutual funds among enterprises within 
determined agricultural and woodland zones, when particular local con- 
ditions or other circumstances make this necessary or advisable. 

The territory of the kingdom will be divided into insurance areas, each 
of which will be fixe^d by royal decree and comprise one or more funds. The 
Cassa Nazionale will manage each area separately. 

The needs of each year of business will be supplied by a contribution 
which will constitute an additional quota of the Treasury tax on rural 
lands. 

Such contributions will be determined for each insurance area in accor- 
dance with the extent of its land, the nature of its crops, the labour it needs, 
and the risks of accidents, by means of tariffs in which the limit of 1.75 li- 
ras per hectare will not be exceeded, and which will be established by a com- 
mission constituted in each area, and approved by a decree of the Ministry 
of Industry, Commerce and L^’bour in concert with the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, the Council of Thrift and Social Insurance having been heard on the 
subject. For determined insurance areas, or single part^ of each area, or 
farms and forestry enteritises of limited extent, these contributions may 
be commensurate with the land tax on rural lands due to the Treasury, 

The regulation will establish what part of annual contributions should 
be assigned to the constitution of a reserve fund and how such fund should 
be invested. The sums carried over from each year will go to increase it 
until it be equal to the sum needed for each year’s business, when the insu- 
rance contribution will be reduced to the limit necessary each year. 


§ 3. LlQtriDATTON AND PAYMENT OF INDEMNITIES. 

Indemnities for temporary disability will be ];aid by ^he offices of each 
insuring institution according to the rules which will be made by these insti- 
tutions and approved by the Ministry of Industry, Commerce and L^ibour. 
The other indemnities will however be paid according to the rules establish- 
ed by the regulation, by ad hoc committees in each in.su ranee area and 

assume in the shortest possible time the manaicement of the form of insurance with wliicli wc 
are dealing, and such management was temporarily entnisted to it by the decree law, Eogio- 
ally such tempomry management should become permanent, as was observed by the central 
office of the Senate when a judgement was given on the excellence of this JuikTs nietliods as 
compared with those of other authorized bodies, all of them being obliged to pieseiit to parlia- 
ment a complete report of the results they have obtained, no later than five ycais after the 
decree came into force 
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at the offices of the insuring institutions. Each such committee is compos- 
ed of a president nominated by the insuring institution, a representative 
of the farms and forestry enterprises and a representative of the labourers, 
the former representative being chosen from a list proposed by the organi- 
zations of agricultural employers, the latter from one proposed by the oiga- 
zations of agricultural labourers. Where there are no such organizations 
or where, in the judgement of the Ministries of Industry, Commerce and 
Ivabour and of Agriculture, they do not sufficiently represent the two classes 
to designate representatives, the choice of the latter will be made by these 
ministries, after they have heard on the subject the delegates of the agri- 
cultural organizations of employers and labourers represented in the High- 
er Council of Labour. 

All controversies as to a right to indemnity and as to payment thereof, 
including those on the indemnity itself, will be settled by the Commissioni 
comparhmentah arhitrali (Arbritrating Area Commissions), which will be 
insti tilled at the headquarters of every insurance area near the tribunal 
if there be one, otherwise near the praetorate. By royal decree there may 
also be constituted more than one arbitrating commiSvsions for the same in- 
suring area if it comprise more than one pro\dnce or if special local condi- 
tions or other circnmstaiicos create a recognized necessity for them. 

Each commission is conqK:>scd of five members : a) a tribunal judge, an- 
nually chosen by the fiist president of the Court of Appeal, who is chair- 
man ; but where the headquarters of the insurance area or other town in 
which a tribunal is situated is not the seat of a tribunal, the praetor of the 
district in which it is situated presides over the tribunal ; b) two health of- 
ficers not receiving pay from the insuring institutions ; c) a representative 
of persons subject to the obligation to insure and a representative of the 
insured persons. 

The decisions of these arbitrating commissions are liable to revision, 
where the disputes are more important before a Central Commission insti- 
tuted in Rome at the Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour, and 
composed of a councillor of appeal, a president, two superior officials belong- 
ing, respectively, to the Ministry of Indnstry, Commerce and Labour and the 
Ministry of Agriculture, two health officers having special scientific and pro- 
fessional aptitutes for business concerned with the accidents of labour and 
not paid by the insuring institutions, a rej^resentative of the persons sub- 
ject to the obligation to insure and a representative of the insured persons. 
There is no appeal from the decisions of this commission. 

Professional advocates are not heard by the Arbitrating Area Commis- 
sions and the Central Commission. The protection of those interested 
may be entrusted only to the institutions of patronage and assistance which 
exist for the benefit of labourers who arc victims of accidents and tlieir re- 
presentatives, and which have been approved by the Ministry of Industiy, 
Commerce and Labour. Engagements entered into by those having a right 
to indemnities with intermediaries, who are paid to take an interest in the 
liquidation or payment of indemnities, are declared null and void, engage- 
ments entered into with the aforesaid institutions being excepted. It is also 
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provided that the measures to exact the indemnities cannot be relaxed ex- 
cept in the cases and according to the rules established in the regulation, 
and that every engagement made to escape payment of indemnities or les- 
sen their amount is null. 

The decree-law with which we are concerned regulates another delicate 
matter, namely the indemnified person's right to revision of an indemnity; 

This right is mainly limited by the law in force as to the accidents of 
industry, but it is better regulated for it takes into account the ina:>nvenien- 
ces to which this law has given rise. It has been found that workpeople, 
so soon as an indemnity has been liquidated, frequently ask for its revi- 
sion, stating that their physical condition has become worse since their 
claim was first considered Not a few of them repeat this demand several 
times in the course of the two years fixed by the law, knowing well that the 
insuring institution, rather than face the expenses of revision, often (nids by 
granting the indemnity asked for. It is therefore provided that a demand 
for revision, owing to alleged error in the first liquidation, can be admitted 
only when this liquidation has taken place, and that it can only be admitted 
once. In the case of a revision owing to a modification in the physical con- 
dition of the workman it is CvStablished that a demand for this catmot be 
made until a year aft<T the liquidation of the indemnity, for a certain pe- 
riod of time is necessaiy in order that such a modification may show itself 
and translate itself into an effective and permanent reduction of working 
capacity, and in order to exclude or at least to render more difficult the even- 
tuality of further deterioration which would require successive revisions. 
In any case the application for a revision must be made within two years 
of the day of the accident, according to the ruling of the law in force as 
to accidents to workmen during employment. 


§ 4. 'rilE COST OF THE INSURANCIC. 


One of the most inter e.sting investigations is that into the cost of insu- 
rance, the exact determination of which has been a matter of no little dif- 
ficulty. It depends principally, when once the frequency of accidents lias 
been noted, on the number of persons in favour of whom the insurance is 
instituted and the amount of the indemnity. According to the antici]^a- 
tory calculations made, the insurance will extend to nine million per.sons be- 
tween the ages of nine and seventy-five. If those persons be also taken into 
account who are not indemnified in cases of accidents because their age is 
not within the stated limits, but who indirectly enjoy the benefits of insu- 
rance in that they belong to agricultural families, it will be found- that the 
insurance will be to the indirect or direct benefit of a third part cj^tbe popu- 
lation. 

The cost, for so great a number of persons affected, will be somewhere 
round 13,000,000 liras, a modest sum in relation not only to the mass of 
the population benefited but also to the other elements which go to make 
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np the cost of agricultural and forest production. If this sum be compared 
with the tax on lands due to the Treasury and the local, provincial and com- 
munal administrations, it will be found to represent less than 5 per cent, 
thereof. On the supposition that labourers on farms and in woods in all 
districts are wage'eatners it represents less than i per cent, of wages. On 
the supposition that the gross agricultural and forest production of all Italy 
is worth 6,500 million liras, only 2 per thousand of this sum is represented 
by the thirteen million liras for insurance against accidents, and only 8 
])er thousand of the average revenue from land which is estimated as equal 
to a fourth part of the aforevSaid gross production. 

It should also be remembered that this estimate of the cost of insurance 
represents an average and is susceptible to reduction in particular agricul- 
tural and forest zones. The frequcnc}^ of accidents m relation to area does 
indeed vary with the nature of a holding and the kind of crops grown 011 it, 
and the tariff of contributions therefore shows only comparatively low pre- 
miums for zones agriculturally poor in which, in general, extensive cultiva- 
tion prevails. For another reason it is ])ermissible to anticipate that the 
burden will not disturb the equilibrium of the agricultural industry. It 
appears that in the five years from iqoi to 1905 agriculture was able to sup- 
port increases in annual wages varying Ironi 30 to 40 per cent. In face of 
such figures the new burden imjxised by insurance agairrst accidents, equal 
to T per cent, of wages, certainly does not seem onerous. 



MiSCKiJ.ANROnS INFORMATION RKTATINC^ TO INvSTJRANCK 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIl<:S. 


CANADA 

MODIFICAHON OF T} 1 I< I.fCOISlATJON AS TO INSUKANCK AGAINST IIAII, - Ca 
nadutn Ptnancc', V< 1 VllI, No k; , Wmnipeii, ; ()clot)ei jc)i“ 

In order to remove certain features of the Insurance Act of 1910 which 
were declared ultra vires of the Parliament of Canada by a judgement of the 
Privy Council last year, and in order to make other changes deemed to be 
necessary and opportune, the entire Insurance Act has been re-enacted 
with amendments The title of the new law, which received the royal 
assent on 20 vSe])tember, is An Act respecting Insurance 

Among all its provisions we will notice otily that which concerns in- 
surance against hail. F.very Canadian company insuring against hail is re- 
quired to accumulate a hail insurance surplus fund equal to 50 ])er cent, of 
the premiums of the year by setting aside its profits from such business. 
British and foreign coni})anies undertaking business of this kind must main- 
tain assets in Canada in excess of the amount required in respect of their 
other business by at least 50 per cent of the total not premiums on their 
hail business in Canada. 


GKRMANY 


I. TIIK R 12 SUI/rS OBTAINKD BY TITF MO.ST JMl’ORTANT MUTUM, SGCrFTlKvS 
FOR INSURING lylVK STOCK IN 101 0 - Wiillmann-^ ]^(r^ichiyufv^s-Zethchrijt, 
51st year, Vol. 11 , No. 93, Berliu-Uankwitit, 30 August 1917. 

Apart from the Perlcbcrger, which, has transformed itself into a stock 
company, the insurance of live stock is pmetised in Germau}’^ by mutual 
institutions. The figures with respt*ct to them which wt will give concern 
the twenty-five most important of their number, and among these the 
Schlachtviehversicherung (Insurance of Cattle for Slaughter) of Berlin and 
the two provincial institutions of Bavaria with the Rheinische Pferde- nnd 
Viehversicherung (Rliinish Horse and Cattle Insurance) come nearest to 
the Perleberger, If the Berlin Schlachtxnehversicherung, two fifths of whose 
insurance is of butchers’ live stock, be left on one side, we find that in 1916 
the total insurance of those institutions was only 1,200,813,636 marks. 
If it be admitted that Germany’s total live .stock should be estimated at 
25,000,000 beads, the amount of insurance still to be accom])lished in 
this sphere becomes clear. It is true that side by side wih these large so- 
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cieties there are thousands of small local societies, but the latter have too 
little importance. 

The twenty-five societies covered by our figures received premiums, 
including dues, amounting to 20,612,992 marks, from which sum 1,998,770 
marks of reinsurance must be subtracted. The net total was therefore 
18,614,222 marks. 

In the following table receipts and expenditure are shown under their 
different heads in terms of thousands of marks, and the development of 
these insurance societies from T911 to 1916 is thus made clear. 


Receipts. 



iqll 

1912 

19*3 

lOH 

1915 

1916 

Premiums . . 

18.663 

18 , (>33 

18,754 

i ^.<>53 

17.49-1 

20,613 

Reinsurance . ... 

609 

6()r 

89 ^ 

K51 

1,126 

1.999 

Mathematicn 1 lesei ves 

194 

127 

82 

- 86 

174 

842 

Amount of y)remiums 

j7,8()o 

17.815 

17.788 

1 7,888 

i ().542 

17,772 


ICXPENDITURK 


Indemnities 

20,054 

20.447 

20,221 

20,148 

17.550 

16,904 

Sale of carcases, etc. 


5.487 

5 .(K)r 

5.4<).5 

4.468 

4,123 

Net amount of iiideni- 

iiities 

14,830 

I4,(kk) 


14.855 

I ^,082 

12,871 

Costs and provisions 

3 , 2()0 

3.'><'5 

3,060 

2,976 

^.747 

ic 

oc 

Balance 

“ 230 

— 210 

188 

-'57 

713 

I.d43 

Interest 

371 

.142 

398 

364 

408 

5.21 

Difference of exchange , 

- 17 

- 75 

- 68 

“ 3^ 

- 58 

“ 93 

Total balance . . . 

127 

157 

518 

()20 


2.071 


Indemnities amounted to 16,994,115 marks. From this sum 4,122,917 
marks must be subtracted as emanating from the sale of carcases and re- 
mains, and the net sum of indemnities was therefore 12,871,198 marks 
or 72,3 per cent, of net premiums. In the successive years from 1886 to 
1916 the like percentage was : 68.6 — 70 — 74.1 72.1 — 71. i — 78.6 

- 71 - 76.8 — 72.6 - 71.4 - 73 - 71.4 ~ 70 - 73 — 74.4 - 76.5 

- 79.7 - 78.6 - 79.6 - 82.4 - 79.8 - 80.7 - 82.5 - 83.4 - 83.5 - 83 

- 83.9 — 82 — 82 — 79.1 — and 72.3. 
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Costs, taxes and commissions amounted to 3,257,460 marks or 18.3 
per cent, of net premiums. Costs and indemnities absorbed the total amount 
of premiums to an extent which reduced profits to 1,643,306 marks. The 
latter sum was however considerable as compared with profits in previous 
years. 


Year 

Number 

of 

luaurcd sums 
outside 

the Schlac htviehvei - 
sichcruuj; of Berlin 

Premhims 

and 

Net amount 

of 

Balance 

of 

amount 
of premiums 


Societies 

dueb 

indemnities 


- 

marks 

mark 

m.ii k*. 

marks 

i88)-](SS5 

1 ! 

48 42(.,0(kJ 

1*565.000 

1 , I II ,670 

2 ;,ii4 

1886-1890 

t; 

67,693, j-OO 

2.251,260 

1,587,720 

J 9.350 

1891 '1 805 

21 

104,675,000 

j, 544 ,K 6 i 


57,000 

1896-1900 

22 

216.351.000 

5,690,381 

4 .<> 7 ‘‘<' P 7 

3143^ 

1901-1905 

26 

516.354,000 

13,266,51 ^ 

10,4 23.802 

1 3, 89(1 

1 906- T 90 T 

2() 

()8i .950,000 

16,171,547 

I2,87g,47i 

— 128, 7tM) 

1911 

26 

817,257,000 

17,860,650 

14, 821), 790 

229,968 

T912 

•?5 

825.534.000 

17.815,013 

14,960.047 

- 210,139 

iqi 3 

•^5 

^,J 3 . 533 .^><>o 

J 7.791 359 

i 4 ., 5 . 5 <'. 4<>.5 

182;. 723 

1914 

2S 

834,187,000 

17,887, ^28 

1.1,655,30+ 

256,750 

^ 0 T 5 


799567,054 

a., 542, 314 

] 5,081,971 

712,897 

1916 

25 

1,200.815,634) 


12,871,198 

1,643,306 
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* 

* 

THI^ DAMx\GB CAUSED LV FLOODS — Wallmann's Vasichermi^s /.citschu^t , 51st year 
No 92, Vol, II. Berlin-Laiikwil?, 26 AiUMisi 1917. 

The following figures are taken from the last Statistics as to the damage 
caused by the increase of waters and by floods in Prussia. They apply 
to the period 1903 to 1913. 


Year 

Amount of damage 


3 <)<•;> 

.^4,i3f),38() 

marks 

i()()4 . . 

.... 2,204,372 

)) 

i()(>5 . . . 

. . 83)92,380 

)) 

r90(> 

5..1iT,79() 

» 

1907 . . . 

23,,892,o7f) 

)) 

1908 , . 

(),247.48S 

» 

190() ... 

. . 2o,95() 285 

9 

19TO . . 

13 8S2,’,47 

)) 

i(}ii 

4.4()0,22(; 

)) 

i()ij 

. . . . i) ,i)o() 

)) 

1913 . . 

. . . 12,280,271 

)) 

The greater part of this damage should be ascribed 1 
crops, as follow^ : 

0 the value of the 

Year 

Aica affected 

Amount of damage 

— 

hectares 

marks 

i()o3 . . . 

.;72,6«8 

^0,072,910 

J9^M 


I ,()29,8(>() 

1905 . . 


7 >i 4TI4^) 

!()()() 

61.429 

4,083,140 

1907 ... 

■ . . 246,387 

22439.103 

rgoS 

. . 86.371 

8,315,2x4 

i9^>9 

■ • 132,635 

8,972.169 

T910 

■ • • 195.537 

i(>,() 93,29() 

1911 

.... 59J9() 

3.i99,2i() 

1912 ... 

. . ID), 408 

5.7^8.747 

1913 

. . . . l08,i(jO 

8 ,z 8(‘,19J 

It is very important to 

be able to localize the amount of damage 

caused according to the watercourses and basins. But 

facts of this kind 

have been collected only for 

a few years, wherea.s it is 

seven years since 

statistics were first CvStablished without taking them into account. The 


following data are those which exist for the years from 1910 to 1913. 
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Amount of damage. 



1910 

19X I 

iQxa 



ma^-ka 

marka 

marka 

marks 

Meiuel 



105,701 

144,118 

Pregel 

— 

— 

■ 1.330,365 

761,534 

Weichsel . . 

156,644 

109,800 

533.308 

1,321,985 

Oder 

5.25-2.791 

2.745.214 

1.392,363 

3.153,367 

Elbe 

2,109,965 

235.726 

574.884 

190,472 

Oste 

— 

25.270 

— 

8.510 

Weser 

D 073,335 

103,411 

826,438 

511.599 

Enis 

299,722 

— 

87,281 

57.945 

Vechte 

797^^3 

-- 

47,700 

14,435 

Rhine 

3,078,880 

546,184 

293.396 

305,552 

IVIeuse 

55. <>85 

4.203 

335 

3,970 

Danube 

67,540 

— 

4.040 

— 

Kurisches Haff 

110,445 

28,175 

386,380 

640,132 

K risches Haff 

(103.541 

28,618 

596.249 

224,629 

Ostsee 

206,467 

3 o (>.593 

304.422 

3.140,772 

North Sea. . . . 

446,640 

402.465 

305.245 

94.835 

Binnenseen . . . 

340,989 

24.380 

117.983 

57.455 

Wolkenbrtiche 

— 

— 


1,648.961 


UNITED STATES 

MlTTUAlv INvSURANCK AGAINST FIRKIN MASvSACHUSETTS — 

Report of the Insurance Commissioner of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, January 
1, i<)j7 (Business of Public Document No. 9. 

From about 1895 until 1897 the organization of mutual fire insurance 
comjianies in Massachusetts proceeded with feverish rapidity, more than 
twenty new companies of the sort being incorporated and authorized to 
issue policies. But of these ill founded and ill administered companies 
not one has survived until the present day. 

This unfortunate episode led to the passing of three statutes, still in 
force, each of which is intended to prevent certain abu.ses. By the first 
any person whose duty^ it is to determine the character of risks and decide 
whether applications for insurance be accepted or rejected by an insurance 
company is forbidden to receive as part of his remuneration a commission 
on the premiums. The second law imposes a penalty on any Massachu- 
setts fire insurance company which establishes an agent or appoints any 
person to seek or to transact for it business in any State in which it has 
not been lawfully authorized to transact business, or any such company 
which allows a commission or emolument to any person for thus soliciting 
or procuring insurance. The aim is to prevent unwary or grasping un- 
derwriters from burdening the companies of Massachusetts with the poor 
risks of other States. The third law enacts that no policy shall be issued 
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by a newly incorporated fire insurance company until it has filed with the 
Insurance Department a list of those subscribing for its insurance and such 
other information as the Insurance Commissioner may require, and until 
its president and secretary have certified on oath that every subscription 
on the list so filed is genuine, and have agreed with every subscriber that 
he will take the policies for which he has subscribed within thirty days of 
the time at which the Insurance Commissioner grants to the company a 
license to issue policies. This law has practically put an end to false sub- 
scription lists. 

These laws prevented certain abuses but did not prevent a second al- 
though less grave crisis which occurred about 1915 because new mutual fire 
insurance companies were incompetently managed. The new companies 
in question were able to show that their proceedings for incorporation had 
been legall)^ carried out, and that each of them had secured, as the statute 
requires, more than 400 applications for insurance within the Commonwealth, 
covering more than $1,000,000 of insurance, and had not accepted any appli- 
cation bringing the value they insured beyond 10 per cent, of their net as- 
sets as defined by statute. 

It became necessary to forbid the issue of a license to transact business 
to a new company until it had adopted a proper system of accounting, en- 
gaged a competent accountant and a competent and experienced underwri- 
ter, and freed itself from any liability incurred on its behalf. In the case 
of a stock company the liability for capital stock was however excepted 
from the prohibition. 

The following table shows the condition of twenty-four of the oldest 
mutual fire insurance companies in Massachusetts — some of them were 
founded sixty, eighty or even a hundred years ago — in 1894, that is to 
say before the first crivsis, and on ji December 1916. 
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ThCvSe figures show that in the twenty-two years considered these com- 
panies have gained in net insurance in force $26,761,294 and in sur- 
plus $462,421, and are thus more tlian holding their own with the new 
companies. 

Some figiires can be quoted to show the general position of insurance 
against fire in Massachusetts, The companies undeitaking insurance of 
this kind received altogether premitims amounting to $ 13,488,419 in 1907 
- estimated dividends payable on the mutual companies' premiums being 
deducted to $ 20,036,210 in 1916, and to the aggregate sum of 
$157,055,653 in the ten years from 1907 to 1916, inclusively. Indemnities 
paid in 1907 and 1916 amounted to $ 7,729,583 and $ 9,184,161 or 57.31 
and 45.84 of premiums, respectively. The average percentage of pre- 
miums ])aid as indemnities in these ten years was 67.89, and was much 
raised by the large percentages paid in 1908 and 1914 - respectively 111.98 

and 139.24 in consequence of the iinj)ortance and frequency of losses. 

There were 2()4 companies which insured against fire in Massachusetts 
in 1916. They received altogether $ 458,i36,44() in net premiums and paid 
$ 223,634,069 in net indemnities. The)^ were distributed as follows : 


T. Massachusetts mutual companies other than manufactii UTS ' . . 34 

2. Massachusetts mutual marine insurance companies j 

3. Mutual comj)anies of other States other than manufacturers' . 13 

4. Massachusetts manufacturers' iriutual companies 8 

5. ]\lanufacturers' mutual companies of other States 18 

6. Massachusetts stock com})anies 4 

7. Stock companies of other States 120 

8. United States branches, companies of othet countries .... (>6 


264 


Mutual comixiuies belonging to the first gionp received in 3916 net 
jnemiums amounting to $ 3,033,801 and paid $ 1,052,130 in net losses. 
Their admitted assets amounted to $9,257,806 and their liabilities to 
$ 3,931,228. Companies of the third group received net premiums amount- 
ing to $10,685,750 and paid $4,151,848 in net indemnities. Their admitted 
assets amounted to $ 27,348,850 and their liabilities to $ 16,457,405. The 
sur|jlus of the finst group amounted only to $ 5,320,389, that of the third 
group to $10,891,355. 

The total number of fires in Massachusetts in 1916 was 7, 101, and 1,855 
of them occurred in the town of Boston. The total sum ])ciid in indemni- 
ties in the whole State was $ 8,188,149.53, in Boston $ 2,250,587.26. There 
are no data to show the losses sustained by agricultural property in the 
year nor the share of agricultural insurance undertaken by the mutual 
companies of this State. It has been estaldishcd howevci that outside 
Boston 250 fires occurred in barns and stables of which the estimated value 
as buildings was $ 692,687 and the insured value $ 441,397 : the loss was 
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valued at $ 334,040 and $ 227,468 was paid in indemnities. The contents 
of these buildings were estimated as worth $ 437,792 and were insured for 
1 306,488 : the loss under this head was $222,006 while indemnities amount- 
ed to $ 151,962. The causes of fires in barns and stables, including twenty- 
seven such fires in Boston, were distributed as follows : candle, lamp or 
stove igniting merchandize or other material, 6; careless smoking, 66; 
careless use of matches, 66 ; children with matches, 23 ; defective chimneys, 
3 ; defective heating apparatus, 2 ; electrical causes, 5 ; fire-crackers, 3 ; 
friction, i ; ignition of gasoline or other volatile oils, 4 ; hot ashes in wooden 
receptacles, 5 ; incendiarism, 19 ; up,setting lantern, 7; lightning, 36; ma- 
licious mischief, 3 ; boiler in milk-room, i ; overheated heating apparatus, 
I ; rats and matches, 2 ; sparks from bonfires, heath or forest fires, 7 ; 
sparks from chimneys, 6 ; sparks from locomotives, 5 ; sparks from matches 
or snap matches, 2 ; sparks from stoves, 2 ; spontaneous combustion, 34; 
thawing water-pipes, 5 : tramps, 10 ; unknown, 64. 



Part III: Credit 


SPAIN. 

THE ORGANIZATION OK AGRICUETURAE CREDIT 
BY THE FORMATION OF A CENTRAE FUND. 


OKFICIAI. SOURCKS: 

Ri:\L DnCRirrO RIXATIVO a IA CREACi6N DE UNA CAJA CENIRAL DE CKEDITO AGRfCOLA 
(Royal Decree iclalive to the Creation of a Cential Fund of Agricultural Credit) Gaceta 
dr Madrid ^ No 196, Madrid, i*) July 1917 

OTHFR SOURCES (it: 

(Viscoiide de) El proldema agrario in lCs{)Hria (The Agrarian Problem in. Spam) Itnpr. 
Bernardo Rodrigues, Madri<I, 191 “y. 

The Spanish AGRicur/fURAL and F.conomic Pre‘5S 


§ I. PrEWMIN ARIES. 

" Our agrcultural masses, who form the first step in our scale of pro- 
duction and are necessary to all further ])roduction, ask for the circulating 
capital necessary to all the completi ng and improving measures of whfch they 
have heard for years as means of redemption. In order to procure manures, 
to secure the use of modern agricultural machinery, to buy animals for breed- 
ing, such an expenditure of funds as is impossible to a modest farmer is ne- 
cessary ; and therefore we think it essential to supply .such a small farmer, at 
once owner of some fields and lessee of others — a double capacity which 
allows him with difficulty to earn a meagre livelihood for his family — with 
that equipment for his struggle which is in the twentieth century indispen- 
sable The Spanish Minister of Fomento, the Viscoude de Bza, expressed 
himself thus in introducing the decree of 21 July 1917. 


(i) For the general bibliography of agricultural credit in Spain 1 he articles “D’organi- 
sation agricole en Espagne ’’ and “ Ees probl^mes du crMit fonciei rural et Ic Banco Hipotc- 
cario de Esjiafla ”, published respectively in our issues (Bullciin Mrn^ucldc^ Eco- 

fmmques et Sbtiaks) for February and July 1912, should be consulted. 
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The multiplication of facilities for credit in country districts has indeed 
been for long one of the most important problems of Spanish agriculture and 
therefore of the national economy. We need not go back to the distant 
time of the creation of the positos (i), which at their origin were essentially 
benevolent institutions, to find the problem of agricultural credit in Spain 
in the forefront. It was so towards the middle of last century, as a conse- 
quence of the loss of the vast Spanish colonial empire and at a time when mo- 
dern methods of agriculture were generalized. As early as 1841 an ordinance 
of the regent of the kingdom tended to create Banks of Agriculturists, form- 
ed with the help of private capital or the available funds of the pdsitos, to 
make loans to inhabitants of the rural groups. The parliamentary chroni- 
cles notice in 1866 a scheme for a law proposed by Senor Montero Rios on 
'' institutions of agricultural credit and their transactions In 1899 Se- 
nor Gamaza proposed a law based on the reorganization of the pdsitos. In 
1900 a minister, Senor Sanchez de Toca, brought forward a scheme for a 
law on agricultural credit for the cultivation and ownership of land '' 
which implied the constitution of local intermediary societies. Finally in 
1910, 1912 and 1915 Sefiors Calbeton, Zuluela and Alba respectively formu- 
lated schemes, the first named for an institution of agricultural credit '' 
based on the pdsitos and using their capital, the others for an official agri- 
cultural bank None of these schemes became law, mainly for political 
reasons. 

Public authority for its part attempted to meet the need wilh all the 
means of which it disposed, while the general and complete solution of the 
problem was being attempted. With this object there was promulgated 
in January 1906 a law wliich created a royal commission, charged to liqui- 
date the credit of the pdsitos and to realize their assets in specie, in order 
to satisfy the needs of modern agriculture more easily (2). Since this liqui- 
dation had been largely completed, and since the government saw that 
while some pdsitos could not, for lack of capital, satisfy the demand for 
loans, others, for lack of borrowers, left almost all or a large part of their 
funds unproductive, the royal decree of 16 October 1914 was promulgated. 
This decree authorized the constitution of federations of pdsitos, in order 
completely to mobilize their capital and extend their sphere of action. 
The federations were granted the option, if they included pdsitos disposing 
of capital, of making loans to agricultural aSvSociations. Unfortunately 
although these x^rovisions were usefully applied in certain districts, they did 
not in general give the results expected of them, a fact largely due to the 
defective management of many pdsitos and the manoeuvres of caciquismo 
which is still dominant in most rural difstricts of Spain (3). 


(1) For tlieae communal granaries, which resemble the Italian Monit fnmenlari and the 
Portuguese Ccllciros, see our issues for June 1914 (page 72) and December 1915 (page 67). 

(2) Sec the articles mentioned in the preceding note. 

(3) Cacique, a word of American origin, denotes anyone who by his position or adhesion to 
a political party is morally master of one or more local groups and to whom most members of 
the latter arc under obligations. Since pdsitos long constituted an arm of caciquismo, the siis- 
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At present a Spanish farmer can nominally obtain the credit he needs, 
outside some establishments having more or less local importance, from the 
following institutions : the p6sitos, the Bank of Spain, the Mortgage Bank, 
the Bank Leo XIII, and the rural funds. We say nominally because, in 
consequence of the faulty management of which we have spoken, the p6si- 
tos are far from supplying the nee ds of the peasants ; the Bank of Spain, 
in spite of goodwill and government encouragement (i) has not the organiza- 
tion and elasticity necessary to transactions in agricultural credit ; the Mort- 
gage Bank, although specially founded to help agriculture, is active, almost 
exclusively, in urban spheres ; the Bank Leo XIII, wliileby its loans to agri- 
cultural syndicates it accomplishes really useful and practical work, has 
its sphere necessarily limited by its connection vith the Church and suffers 
all the consequent inconveniences; and finally the ruial funds, excej t in a 
very small number of districts like Extremadura and Navarre ( 2 ) for lack 
of resources only vegetate miserably. 

To resume : in no country as much as in Spain is capital withdrawn 
from the country districts, including capital formed there and emanating 
therefrom, and does it so tend to be invested securely in State funds rather 
than to find any investment where interest depends on the work and intelli- 
gence of those admitiist(^ring it. The farmer on the other hand cannot obtain 
credit directly from the large tirban establishments which in Spain absorb 
public savings, for these do not know him and do not accept his signature. 
It follows that it is necessary to create an organism which will be able to 
procure funds where money is concentrated, placing it at the disposal of 
peasants to be employed productively. This necessity forms the basis of 
the Central Fund of Agricultural Credit at which the decree which we will 
examine aims. 


§ 2, The royae decree of 12 jui,y 1917. 


Under the modest title of “ decree relative to the creation of a central 
fund of agricultural credit '' the royal decree of the I2lh of July of this year 
covers the whole problem of agricultural credit and establishes the bases 
of an organization which will allow of its solution. The measure does not 
confine itself to setting up an official establishment responsible for supply- 
ing money to agriculture. It at the same time defines and regulates the 
reciprocal relations of the farmers grouped in associations and offering in 
the collective liability of all their members a sufficient guarantee to lend- 
ing institutions, and also the relations of these associations with the Central 


plcion with whicli they are still regarded by peasants, in spite of the very considerable servi- 
ces they once rendered to agriculture, is easily understood. For caciqui^mo in the Spanish 
country see Bulletin des Institutions Economtques et Socmles for July 191^; i-i- 

(1) See our issue for November 1915, pages 33 and 34. 

(2) See our Issue for March 19IC5, pages 10 to 27. 
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Fund formed to act as intermediary between them and the credit establish 
inents. 

The object of the decree, as specified in Article i, is to promote in Spain 
the employment of capital for the improvement of agricultural production 
and stock farming by stimulating the formation of agencies for supply- 
ing the materials and machinery needed by the technique of modern agri- 
culture, and by endowing these agencies with the necessary pecuniary 
resources. With this object, says the decree, the State will endeavour to 
develop the spirit of association as well as the associations themselves, 
forwarding that educational activity which causes the need fur them to 
be born and felt, indicating which forms of them are most suitable with the 
help of all official or private organizations already in being, exercising by 
means of advice a directive influence over such as are constituted, seeing 
that they command the capital necessary to their life and development, 
and taking steps to obtain from banking and commercial companies that 
they collaborate by employing all their available funds on the work of 
expanding the agricnlttiral associations. vSuch are the social functions en- 
trusted to the new Central Fund. 

To resume, the terms of the decree may be summarized in the follow- 
ing points which show the basis on which an institution of agricultural 
credit is to be set up in Spain : a) the creation of an official central agency 
which will dispose of contributions furnished by the privileged and free 
banks and the State, and wijl seek to invest in the country districts the 
money forming the savings deposits of establishments belonging to the ur- 
ban banks, and to forward rural association as a basis of credit ; b) the 
constiltition and regulation of agricultural associations ; c) the determina- 
tion of transactions in agricultural credit ; and d) the preservation and mo- 
dernizing of the positos by completing their liquidation and adapting their 
methods to the needs of modem agriculture and of the bank. 

I. The Central Fund of Agricultural Credit and its Business, 

The constitution and working of the Central Fund of Agricultural Cre- 
dit formed by the decree in question imply no original idea for, as the pre- 
amble to the decree expressly indicates, the provisions governing the Fund 
have been borrowed indiscriminately from all central banks and from like or- 
ganizations in many countries, particularly Poland, Germany, Italy and Ru- 
mania. However in view of this catholicity, and of the adaptions which have 
taken place to suit both the necessities and the possibilities of Spanish 
agriculture, a short examination of the organization and the business of the 
establishment which has been created will not be without interest. 

In addition to the functions we have mentioned, aimed at encouraging 
and multiplying agricultural associations by moral and peciyiiary support 
and by a supervision whch will ensure their normal development, and at 
intensifying the financial relations between these associations and banking 
organizations by advancing the investment of the funds of the latter in 
combinations for agricultural credit, the principal transactions of the 
Central Fund will be as follows : ^ 
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a) to endorse bills or become answerable for payments when opera- 
tions are effected with or loans made to agricultural societies, in determined 
cases and conditions ; 

b) to procure that agricultural associations group themselves in pro- 
vincial or district federations, thus uniting the individual or collective sav- 
ings of their territorial spheres for local productive use, and thus procuring 
needed funds for certain associations, and for others an investment for 
excess funds, or in other words enabling available funds to circulate ; 

c) to receive interest-bearipg deposits from these associations or fe- 
derations by assigning funds to the business of making loans (the district 
federations or funds will, where they exist, form the link between the Cen- 
tral and the local funds, and the form of and security tor business of the 
kind will be established with this end in view) ; 

£^) to receive from the public deposits on current account, dej)osits 
withdrawable by cheque, and savings deposits, always using these funds 
exclusively for the business of agricultural credit, in accordance with the 
functions entrusted to the Central Fund ; 

e) to open current credit accounts with the posit os, the rural funds, 
the syndicates and the federations and other agricnltural organizations, 
on the personal, collective and unlimited guarantee of the members where 
the latter organizations are concerned or the real guarantee of their capital 
in the case of the positns ; 

/) to grant to the agricultural institutions already mentioned loans 
amortizable in one or more payments. These loans could be granted on the 
collective and unlimited guarantee of the members, or on the products of 
agriculture or stock farming or their derivatives, on draught animals, agri- 
cultural machineiy^ standing or stored crops or other like pledges which 
would remain in the hands of the borrower, in accordance with a special 
regulation to be published ; 

g) to grant loans also to farmers on any of the guarantees enume- 
rated in paragraph /), or to open for them credit accounts like those mention- 
ed in paragraph e), either on the direct and exclusive guarantee of those 
interested or with the subsidiary guarantee of a syndicate. These loans will 
not exceed a maximum' of 20,000 pesetas (i) and cannot be made for a 
longer term than three years ; 

h) to issue, in virtue of the operations already enumerated and up to 
the amount of the sums lent or invested, agricultural bonds or other bonds, 
repayable within a determined period or t)y drawing lots. Premiums, 
payable at the time of repayment, may be granted to these bonds. The to- 
tal sum of the agricultural bonds in circulation will not exceed the amount 
of loans, as that of the special bonds will not exceed that of the operations 
they represent ; 

i) to negotiate the securities already mentioned and grant kxins on 
them. Those operations are excluded which the Central Fund may con- 
clude in issuing the securities in question and which are guaranteed by 


(i) I peseta at>out at par. 
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landed property. The Central Fund may lend funds to other agricultural 
institutions, even if these undertake business of this kind, but may not in 
such case issue bonds for a sum in excess of that part of the loan which 
these institutions guarantee exclusively in the form indicated in para- 
graphs e), f) and g). 

The most important of the functions of the Central Fund which aim 
at intensifying the contact between banking establishments and agricultural 
associations is indubitably the influence it should exercise on the relations 
between the syndicates and the rural funds and the Bank of Spain, which 
is the ofiicial issuing establishment. The Central Fund of Agricultural Cre- 
dit may foster these relations in two ways, namely : 

1) The syndicates will determine what sums they need for their opera- 
tions and prepare a list distributing these according to the amount demanded 
by each member. This work once accomplished, and the guarantee of 
the solvency of each syndicate having been fitly established, each syndi- 
cate will draw on each of its members an order for the sum granted to him, 
and when this bill has been accepted by the Central Fund the vSyndicate, 
having endorsed it, will discount it at the Bank of Spain, thus rapidly and 
easily obtaining the funds necessary to its business. The bank should 
for its part obviate two inconveniences. One consists in presenting the note 
at the home of the member on the d ay on which it falls due, and can be avoided 
by appointing as the place of pa>nnent the headquarters of the agricul- 
tural syndicate or the capital town of the province. The other consists in 
the costs of a renewal. This operation may by the care of the synd^icate be 
effected at the competent branch of the bank without troubling the mem 
ber. The costs in question will then be taken into account in the bonus 
which the bank will allot to the syndicates for their intervention in these 
operations. 

2) The bank will open for the district funds depending on the Central 
Fund a credit account, guaranteed by the commercial bills which the syndi- 
cates will remit to these funds and on which the bank will advance sums to 
the funds in question for their operations. Thus each syndicate, after 
having brought together and classified the individual demands of its 
members, will subscribe a bill or note to the district fund for the total amount 
of the loans demanded by its members, The Central Fund will take all 
necessary precautions to ensure the good working and the perfect solvency 
•of the syndicate in question ; and if its decision is favourable it will endorse 
the bill, already signed bythe syndicate, to the Bank of Spain which will 
discount it if it is for a short term, or accept it as guarantee of the afore- 
said credit if it fulls due in a longer term than three months, but not if this 
term is longer than the nine or twelve months which cover the cycle of 
agricultural operations. 

The Central Fund of Agricultural Credit will be constituted #ith an 
initial capital of 10,000,000 pesetas in shares of 500 pesetas each, of which 
half must be paid up when the fund becomes active. This capital will be 
subscribed as follows : 2,000,000 pesetas by the pdsitos, deducted from the 
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■unproductive funds placed at their disposal by the Royal Delegation (i) 
and 2,000,000 peseta^ by the Bank of Spain. The last a, 000,000 pesetas 
of shares will be at the disposal of the ordinary banks and agricultural asso** 
ciations of a general character, which must subscribe at least loo, 000 pe- 
setas each in order to form part of the directing committee. If a sum re- 
main available the Mortgage Bank of Spain will be authorized to subscribe 
shares for its amount. 

The Central Fund in question will have the character of a co-operative 
association for it will do business only in the interest of agricultural associa- 
tions and with them exclusively. With this end in view capital will bear 
a fixed interest which may not exceed a total of 6 per cent. This interest 
once paid, any remaining profits will be divided as follows : 50 per cent, to 
con<itute a reserve fund and 50 per cent, to the syndicates pro rata of their 
opendioiis with the Central Fund, From the tiine when tlie reseive fund 
becomes equal to half the subscribed capital only 10 per cent, of profits 
will be paid int(? it compulsorily. 

The Central Fund will constitute a legal person and act quite inde- 
pendently in all its bu.siness. It will be administered by a directing council, 
comprising a chairman freely nominated by the government whose i)ost 
will be permanent (2), a representative of the positos, a representative oi 
the Bank Spain and one of the Mortgage Bank, all three freely chosen by 
thest' establishments, and a delegate of each of the following bodies which 
has subscribed a mininnim of 100,000 jie^etas — General Association of Stock 
Farmers, Association of Agriciiltiirists of Spain, Catalan Agricultural Insti- 
tute of San Isidro, Bank I^o XIII, and Association of Cultivators of Sa- 
ragossa. Every other association, being strictly co-operative and agricul- 
tural and general in character and subscribing the aforesaid minimum, can 
have a delegate in the council. 

The Ministers of Finance and of Fomenio will exercise^ supervisory 
functions over the Central Fund. The former will have the higher super- 
vision of its economic activity which he will determine, and the latter 
will be concerned with the whole work of agricultural organization in- 
cumbent on the Central Fund in virtue of the objects for which it is 
instituted. 

The directing committee will fix the bases of the rates of interest, the 
terms granted for repayment and the security on which the Central Fund 
will make loans, 

All documents and books, bills payable on order, and discount or cre- 
dit books and bills which the agricultural associations issue in the course 
of their relations with the Central Fund will be exempt from the stamp duty. 

The Central Fund of Agricultural Credit keeps for five years, as the 
decree instituting it expressly states, an experimental character. After 


.. (1) See otir issue^ already dted, for March 1915, pages 10 et seq. 

(a) By royal decree Count de Montomes, delegate of Spain to the general meeting of the 
Interndtlonal Institute of Agriculture, has been nominal e<i chaiiman of the Central Fund 
of Agricultural Credit, 


4 
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this period the system defining the exercise of agricultural credit in Sp^in 
will be submitted to parliament, the lessons of experience being duly taken 
into account. 

II. Definition of Agricultural Associations, The System, 

* 

Agricultural credit having been organized as stated, it became neces- 
sary to multiply in the Spanish country districts the rural associations which 
form its basis, and to encourage their creation where they do not yet exist. 
The possibility of obtaining capital at a low rate and on good terms is in 
itself a sufficient stimulus to the constitution of intermediary associations ; 
but it was further indispensable to eliminate as far as possible obstacles of 
an administrative kind which might in any way impede the movement to- 
wards association. 

Owing to lack of precision in the law of 1887 on associations and the law 
of 1906 on agricultural syndicates (i), organizations having a political, com- 
mercial or other character, and having nothing in common with the insti- 
tutions in favour of which these measures were framed, often shared the 
advantages provided by legislation. Therein lies the justification of the 
extreme severity evinced by the competent administrative agencies in 
examining the by-laws and rules of the societies which asked to be registered 
in conformity with the aforesaid laws. The necessity of possessing sufficient 
information to enable registration to be granted or refused caused, in most 
cases, instructions with respect to \he applications for constitution, which 
new rural organizations presented, to be issued very slowly. Moreover in 
some doubtful cases the administration showed some narrowness of judge- 
ment, a circumstance which was not surprising since the advantages of 
registration consisted ultimately in certain fiscal exemptions. 

To eliminate these obstacles it was necessary to satisfy a long-standing 
demand of the Spanish rural class, that is clearly and sharply to define agri- 
cultural co-operation and association, determining how they should be active 
in forms which would serve as models to future agricultural asvsociations 
constituted according to the laws already cited, and wliich would serve as 
a basis on which the public administration could rapidly meet demands for 
constitution. To this necessity the definitions of chapter II of the decree 
respond, definitions which, we should state, were established by the Inter- 
national Committee of Agriculture at its meeting of 1912 (2). 

According to these provisions agricultural as.sOciation is the agree- 
ment by which two or more persons permanently pool their knowledge, 
activity or economic resources to study or protect, create or improve means 
for advancing the progress of agriculture and the improvement of the eco- 
nomic or social condition of the parties to the agreement, by adopting the 
principles of co-operation 


(1) See the paper on co-operation in Spanish agriculture in our issues for March an 4 May 

1915. 

(2) See El Pfohlema a^rano en EspaOa by Vizconde de E*a. Madrid, impr. Bernardo Ro- 
driguez, 1915, pp. 197. 
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The co-operative associations contemplated by the decree ma^^ be for 
consumption or production or for affording credit, or they may have mixed 
objects. 

The co-operative credit societies, which are most interesting as regards 
the circulation of capital in the country districts, may have limited or un- 
limited liability or be mixed in form. Their business will include discount- 
ing advances, loans, and the acceptance of reniitments or deposits, and 
will be transacted only with their own members or other agricultural co- 
operative societies. Thus all rural co-operative societies, whether credit 
societies or other, can equally profit by the advantages of the decree as to 
obtaining capital. The co-operative credit vsocieties can borrow from per- 
sons outside their association, receive their deposits and discount their bills, 
but with the sole object of effecting these operations with their own 
members or increasing their circulating funds. The distribution of pro- 
fits will take place be it noted — among members, in proportion to the 
sums they have paid to the association as interest on operations effected 
with it, and it will be in the form of a rebatement of interest. 

The agricultural co-operative associations defined by the decree con- 
sidered will be subject, as regards their coiivStitution and working, to the 
law of 1887 associations and the law of igo6 on agricultural syndicates, 
and will enjoy the benefits granted by the latter law. 


§ 2. The opinion of the agricueturXe and economic worIvD 

ON THE CENTRAL CREDIT FUND 


Before we end this short study of the new organization of agricultural 
credit in Spain we will, to facilitate the reader's estimate of its fitness to 
the agricultural and social situation of the country, shortly notice some com- 
mentaries on it published in the technical press. We will analyse them ob- 
jectively, relying on the considerations we have explained. Repeated al- 
lUvSion to these criticisms has on occasion been made by the minister who 
was author of the innovation when he has brought it before the public. 

The independent agricultural press, beginning with a widely circula- 
ted periodical, La Lega^agraria, does not stint its praise of the new decree. 
The paper mentioned even writes of the Central Fund that it see s ‘ ‘ a wave of 
riches pass to the country districts at the mere appearance of this redeem- 
ing institution '' (i). But at the same time another section of the press, 
which reflects the opinion only of industrial and banking circles, is less fa- 
vourable to the organization set up to Supply credit to agriculturists. One 
of the most important organs having this tendency is the weekly Espafia 
Econdfnica y Financiera. We think it pertinent to our end to examine this 


(i) **El pais agricola de eiihorabuena ”, La Lt^a Agrana, No ip 4 , Madrid, 20 July 

19^17. 
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})a|)er's (i) objections and oppose them with purely agricultural opinion and 
ministerial arguments. 

The first objection to the decree is that the State intervention on which 
it is based is not pertinent to the solution of the problem. 

To justify the government's agrarian policy in this case we will repro? 
duce a passage from the explanation of the reasons for the decree in question. 
The minister ex\)resse>s himself as follows: “ In the Spanish rural class it is 
impossible to insist on certain conditions of preparation where banking 
and production are concerned. The conflict which is always pending be- 
tween Slate intervention and free initiative must be decided, where national 
agriculture is concerned, by proclaiming that it is the States duty to sti- 
mulate and favour the movement of capital towards the country and to 
awaken in faiineis sentiments which will enable them to learn, to develoj) 
and to reach a position in which their signature will have a market value. 
On the intensification of this movement depend^ the very existence of the 
nation. A tyjiical case is present for vState intervention We should 
add that the rural classes have, owing to the lack of private initiative, 
never ceased to ask for this intervention. 

A second objection is that before creating a central organ, set over the 
local organs, it is necessaiy^ that the latter should exist and be multiplied 
thronghout the country. The Central Fund cannot create the local organs 
contemplated, for the vS])amsh chiracter, e^^pecially the character of the 
peaSiint^ is not only indifierent but also definitely o-j)posed to association. 
This is what is said in financial circles, but the truly agricultural circles 
answer that this second objection is itself an argument which refutes the first 
and justifies the State intervention thereby criticized. The Lif^a agraria 
sa^^s in this connection, Docs not the spirit of solidarity exist among us? 
The Central Fund was created for this educative task. Will not all the 
loans be co-operative? This condition alone ensures its existence, To af- 
firm the contrary is to disregard the inclinations of the race when it is well 
directed. You say that this spirit cannot lead far. To lose this fear you 
need only look at the marvellous co-operative and social movement which 
has already reached the smallesi village (2) 

(i) See “ lya Caja Ccutial Ue Credito atjricolo ” in E^pana hcoit6mica v Ftnam uid f No. 1271^ 
Madrid, 28 July 1017. 

{2) .\ccordiug to the ofificial data of the Ministry of Fomento in it)i4 the following organi- 
zations aiming at encouraging the development of agriculture were then active: 


Chaml)ers of agriculture 106 

Communities of agriculturists .... 100 

Agricultural federations and agricul- 
tural associations 660 

Agricultural syndicates 1 , “i 30 

Rural savings and loan funds 517 

Economic societies 4eS 


For the m(^\^emcnt towaids association and co-operation from the general point of view of 
agriculluic sec the article already cited on co-opeiatioti in Srianish agnculttire. 
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Another criticism put forward is perhaps that one which would have 
most weight with regard to the improvement of the farmer's economic po- 
sition. It is as follows. The Spanish farmer needs money for sowing and 
paying for necessary work and for his livelihood until his harvest is gathered. 
When once he has obtained this money he is preoccupied by the necessity 
of paying it back, and as soon as his crops are ripe he is in a hurry to har- 
vest and sell them. In other words he sells immediately after the harvest 
when everyone in the same situation as himself is also selling his produce, 
that is when prices are lowest, and he leaves to others the j)rofit of the rise 
in prices which always occurs a few months later. How then is it possible 
that a perfect organization of agricultural credit should not take these 
facts into account ? 

To these arguments the public authority answers that the establish- 
ment of warehouses for the products of agriculture and stock farming, to 
which the preceding objection implicitly alludes, is a co-operative function, 
and that, like the purchase of the malerials of agriculture in large quanti- 
ties and the sale on commission of country produce, it cannot be organized 
v‘^0 that it fulfils its object except by means of central federations and lo- 
cal co-operative societies. The latter must organize ■— and the Slate 
must help them — the large groupings which will embrace the whole move- 
ment of agricultural co-operation. The contrar}" course would be to 
create a great commercial company in the form of an agricultural fund or 
bank. As to the fact that warehouses excercise credit in that they can 
grant loans on the security of deposited prodticts, their working demands 
an exclusive and special organization with w^hich no organization of 
personal credit, such a.s the Credit Fiind under consideration, should be 
mixed (i). 

As regards the role of intermediary entrusted to the Central Fund, 
the form established by the decree is approved, for general opinion recog- 
nizes that in Spain contact must first be established between privileged or 
free banks and the large agricultural associations which know the district 
and smaller local societies and can introduce them to the banks. Thus the 
machinery will be complete, and the organ created will be able to act in- 
dependently and to use for the accomplishment of its task a network of 
associations as serried as it is vast. 

The participation of the posiios in this new organization has also been 
favourably received. In rural circles there is a conviction that these estab- 
lishments could not be suppressed, in sjnte of the ills which have affected 
them in the last two centuries. In order that they may again render the 
services which were once their distinction it is only necessary, according to 
the most generally received opinion, to complete the liquidation of their 
property and their credit, and then to modernize their tunctions and en- 
trust their administration to independent persons, technically compe- 
tent. But until this transformation is effected, and in order to prepare 


(i) See in tills connection the de la Assoctacton dc Ai*ncultiue^ de Espana for 

October iyi6, pages 283 et seq. 
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for it, it is just that the positos, with a part of the capital of whic^i they now 
have not the use, collalx)rate in the modern organization of the credit en- 
trusted to the Central Fund. They will thus enter into a movement 
which will rapidly lead them to that transformation on which the useful- 
ness of their existence depends. 

To resume : the organization of agricultural credit in Spain, as es- 
tablished by the royal decree of 12 January 1917, has made a favourable 
impression in the economic and agricultural circles of the country, with the 
exception of a small section of opinion in banking and industrial circles. 
It can therefore be affirmed that this organization is very well adapted to 
the sentiment of agricultural society. Only the results which will be obtain- 
ed in practice can tell us if the agency which this decree has formed is 
fitted to its object and in what measure it is so. This is the reason that 
the minister who is its author has left an experimental character to the Cen- 
tral Fund of Agricultural Credit, in order later to give it a definite form 
when the modifications which experience shows to be necessary have been 
introduced into it. Already however it is possible to affirm that the orga- 
nization which is the object of the decree meets an inevitable need of Spa- 
nish agriculture, that of supplying farmers having modest resources with the 
capital they require. Therefore it is permissible to hope that it will not be 
necessary to wait long for the happy consequences of so important a 
measure. 



ITALY. 


THE ACTIVITY OF INSTITUTIONS OF LAND CREDIT IN 1916, 


SOURCES : 

ISTITUTO ITALIANO Di Credito Fondiario {Ualiaf Inshiuti of Land Credit) Ordinary general 
meeting of shareholders on 2S February 1917 Reix>rt of administrative council and 
directoi*s fori«^i6 26th j’car Rome, 1Q17 

CRFDITO FONDIARIO della CASSA di RISPARMIO DELLE PROVTNCrP UOMBARDE IN MD.ANO 
{Lund ( ndit of the SainnE>^^Bank of the Lombard Provinces at Milan). Complete Balance- 
Sheet for 191O 49th year of basmess. Milan, 191 7. 

Crfdito Fondiario della Cass a di Risparmio in Bologna {Land Credit of the Savings- 
Bank at Bologm) Minutes of the general meeting of shareholders held on i April 1917 
and report for 1910 8oth year of business Bologna 191, 

IStiTUTo delle Opere I*ie DI San Faolo IN TORINO {Institution of the Works of Chanty ot 
St Paul in 7 urm) Complete account of the year 1916 Credito Fondiario, Turm, 1917. 

Monte dei Paschx di Siena. Complete account of the year 1916 Sienna, 191T. 

RliPORrs FOR iqio OF Tin 01 HER INSTITU I IONS OF UaND CREDIT ACTIVE IN THP> KINGDOM. 


§ I, The organization of eand credit. 

Land credit is afforded in Italy by the following State-regulated in- 
stitutions the Istituio Itahano di Credito Fondiario at Rome, the Istituto 
delle Opere Pie di San Paolo at Turin, the Monte dei Paschi at Siena, the 
Credito Fondiario Sardo at Cagliari, and the savings-banks of Milan, Bolo- 
gna and Verona. 

A royal decree can authorize other bodies to practise this form of 
credit, in particular mutual associations of landowners possessing real estate 
of a value not less than 5,000,000 liras (i), societies and institutions having 
a paid-up capital of 10,000,000 liras, and those having a capital between 
this sum and 2,000,000 liras, in districts in which there is no local body 
affording land credit. 

The land credit business of the savings-banks of Milan and Bologna, of 
the Istituto delle Opere pie di San Paolo, of the Monte dei Paschi and of the 
Istituto di Credito Fondiario may be undertaken in all the provinces of the 
kingdom. The savings-bank of Verona is authorized to afford credit in 
the Venetian provinces and the province of Mantua, the Credito Fondiario 
Sardo in the island of Sardinia 

■^The business which these institution may undertake is regulated by 
minute legal provisions and is various. It consists principally in granting 


(i) I lira ^ 9 ^/s d at par 
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loans on first mortgages on real estate up to half the value of the lattet. 
Such loans are repayable gradually by annual instalments, within a period 
not less than ten or more than fifty years. The annual instalment includes 
the amortization quota, interest, the tax on income, commission and 
expenses of administration, and the quota of the sum repaid winch is 
due as the tax to the Treasury, the latter being paid directly by the various 
institutions on behalf of those who borrow from them. The debtor can 
however free himself in advance of all or part of the debt, making the pay- 
ments we have mentioned to the lending institution and the Treasury. 

The institutions of land credit are further able to acquire, by cession 
or substitution on the same conditions as the loans, mortgage or ])rivileged 
credit, the debts being repayable by amortization. 

They procure the necessary means for operations of these two kinds by 
issuing land bonds bearing interest at the various rates of 3 3 4, 4 V2 

and 5 per cent., thus avoiding the great oscillations of the fintincial market. 
Ivoans are made in bonds at a rate of interest equal to that of the lx)nds is- 
sued for the purpose of making them. These bonds have a nominal value 
of 500 liras and can be payable to bearer or nominative. They are gra- 
dually redeemed at par, that number of them being withdrawn ev(‘ry half- 
year which corresponds to the amount of the amortization due by the borrow- 
ers in the preceding half. The total land bonds issued arc secured by 
the total mortgages held, the holders being thus safeguarded. 

Landowners in no immediate need of capital but only of ready money 
can, before they apply for the loans regularly made in the form of bonds, 
obtain that a current account, secured by a mortage, be opened for tliem, and 
that advances in cash be made to them on this account, at a varying rate 
of interest determined by the institutions. 

We will now briefly examine the work which these institutions of land 
credit accomplished in Italy in 1916. 


§ 2. The ISTITUTO itaeiano di credito fondiario 

This Italian Institute of Land Credit (i) was constituted in Rome on 
7 February" 1891, having by its by-laws a capital of 100,000,000 liras of 
which 40,000,000 liras were paid up. 

In its report on the results of last year's business the administrative 
council shows that in spite of the difficult times the course of affairs was 
satisfactory. 

In 1916 applications to the institute for loans numbered 183 and covered 
21,254,500 liras, as against 71 applications for 5,992,000 liras in 1915. Thus 
applications increased by 112 and were for an amount which had increased 
by 15,262,500 liras. The increase would have been larger '' if the institute 

(1) See in this connection the interesting monograph “E'opera dell’Istituto Italiano rli 
Credito Fondiario nei 23 auni dal 1891 1915 ” Report of the director general to the eoundl 

of administration, Rome, 1916. 
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had not, in its desire to devote itself preferably to improving rural property, 
limited its acceptance of applications for loans on urban lands 

Contracts for loans definitely concluded in 1916 numbered 93 and were 
for 7,374,000 liras, while in 1915 they numbered 74 and were for 6,389,500 
liras. They might have been represented by a far higher figure if they had 
been concluded proportionately to the remarkable growth in 1916 of the 
demand for paper as compared with the circulating funds on the market ”, 
The amount of the loans concluded had to remain far below that of 
the resources of which the institute disposed, because the number of appli- 
cations in the cavSe of which enquiries could be prosecuted was limited. The 
abundance of money, the calls to arms, and the uncertainty involved in 
undertaking in ])resent circumstances engagements binding in the far future, 
were the chief causes of this phenomenon. 

Toans*contracted for, as mentioned, in 1916 are guaranteed by securities 
of the value of 16,693,492 liras, and are distributed as follows according to 
the nature of such security. 




Number 

Amouut 

biras 

Value 
of Security 

I,iras 

hoans on rural 

jnopertics . 

(^3 

5,251,500 

10,076,192 

" urban 

’ * 

30 

2,122,500 

6,617,300 


Total . . 

93 

7,574,000 

16,693,492 


The loans are distributed as follows geographically ; 




Number 
of loans 

Amount 



— 

lyiras 

North Italy . . 


• ■ • 5 

263,000 

Central Italy 


• • • 35 

3,289,500 

South Italy (including the islands) . . 

• • • 53 

3,821,500 


Total 

• - ■ 93 

7 . 374 >ooo 

They can be classified as follows in 

accordance with the 

sums lent : 



Number 

l,u*a8 

up to 

20,000 liras . . . 

... 28 

371,000 

from 20,500 to 

50,000 liras . . . 

.... 17 

571,000 

from 50,500 to 

100,000 liras . . . 

... 24 

1,885,000 

ftom 100,000 to 

500,000 liras . . , 

... 24 

4,547,000 


Total . . 


93 


7,374,000 
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Out of the total loans contracted for in 1916 the sums assigned to the 
extinction of the more burdensome mortgage liabilities of earlier date and 
the emanicipation from burdens amoimted to more than two and a half 
millions, as follows : 

For the extinction of mortgage liabilities. . . . 2,666,278.58 liras 

For emancipation from burdens 4,728.00 


Total . . . 2,671,006.58 

The mortgage liabilities discharged with the loans were subject to va- 
rious rates of interest : 1,121,817.83 liras to 5 per cent, or less ; 1,438,460.75 
liras to from 5 to 6 per cent. ; 106,000,000 liras to from 6 % to 7 per cent. 

From 1891 to 1916 the loans granted numbered 3,494 and were for 
283,970,050 liras. On 31 December current credit amounted altogether to 
188,305,247 liras. 

The position of the institute on i January 1917 was as follows : ca- 
pital in shares 40,000,000 liras ; reserve as by by-laws 2,521,218.25 liras ; 
available reserve 1,316,373.85 liras ; reserve for oscillations of values 
130,395.23 liras ; deferred reserve 3,989,055.21 liras ; profits remaining from 
1916 — 18,612.18 liras ; total 47,975,654 72 liras. 

§ 3 The eand credit of the savings banks of miean, boeogna 

AND VERONA. 

As appears in the last report of the Credito fondiano della Cassa di 
risparmio delle province lombarde new loans in 1916 were somewhat limited 
in number and had increased only slightly since the previous year. This 
is to be attributed “ exclusively to the conditions of the financial market, 
the fall in the price of land paper impeding the stipulation of new loans 
while it favoured the advanced repayment of capital 

The loans stipulated in the year numbered 197 and were for 12,947,500 
liras, the increase since 1915 being in number one of nine and in amount 
one of 2,047,500 liras. Anticipated repayments in paper amounted to 
3,540,000 liras in 1915 and to 6,567,500 liras in 1916. 

Fifty-two loans for 5,136,000 liras were granted on the security of ru- 
ral properties ; 140 for 7,586,500 liras on that of urban properties ; and five 
for 225,000 liras on that of property partly rural and partly urban. 

Among the provinces which received most credit on the security of 
rural property, Pavia obtained two loans for 1,125,000 liras; Milan seven 
loans for 1,048,000 liras ; Parma one for 460,000 liras ; and Cremona three 
for 446,000 liras. 

More than half the loans were of sums between 1000 and 50,000 liras. 

On 31 December 1916 there were in circulation 2,878 bills of the 3 per 
cent, series ; 90,404 of the 4 per cent, series ; and 327,845 of the 3 % per 
cent, series. Their total amount was 210,563,500 liras 

The Credito fondiario della Cassa di risparmio di Bologna stipulated 68 
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loans for 3,115,500 liras in 1916, Of these loans 46 for 1,670,500 liras were se- 
cured by urban lands, 21 for 1,295,000 liras by rural lands, and one for 150,000 
litas by a property partly rural and partly urban. Four loans varied in 
amount between 500 and 5,000 liras, nine between 5,000 and 10,000 liras, ele- 
ven between 10,000 and 20,000 liras, fourteen between 20,000 and 30,000 liras. 
The province of Bologna received most credit, namely 61 loans for 

2.860.500 liras. 

From the time this savings-bank was founded in 1868 until the end 
of 1916 there were .stipulated 3,451 loans for a sum of 133,921.500 liras, the 
average amount of a loan being 38,806 liras. 

The Credito fondiario della Cassa di risparmio della cittd di Verona 
granted in 1916 fourteen loans amounting altogether to 513,500 liras. 

§ 4. The “ ISTITUTO DEEEE OPERE pie di SAN PAOEO AT TURIN, THE '' MONTE 
DEI PASCHI AT SIENA AND THE “ CREDITO FONDIARIO SARDO ” AT 
CAGLIARI. 

The loans stipulated in 1916 by the land credit of the Istituto delle Opere 
Pie di San Paolo at Turin numbered it8 and were for 5,752,500 liras. They 
were distributed as follows : 

on urban lands <)<) lo.ins for 1,512, ooo liras secured I^v mortgagees oC liras? 

on iniml lands 15 ” ” s 4 5,000 ” ” ” ” 1,100,^52 ” 

on laiuls both m - 

ban and rural. (> ” ” «S<)7,5oo ” ” ” ” 2,105,700 ” 

iiH ” ” 5 , 7 S 2 ,soo ” ” ” ” n, 025, 007 ” 

Targe loans prevailed : one was for 600,000 liras and seven for 2,495,000 1 ., 
and thus eight loans represented almost 54 per cent, of the total sum lent. 

The term of loans was usually from thirty-six to fifty years. In 1915 
the lending contracts concluded numbered t6o and covered 7,628,000 liras. 
Thus in 1916 the number of loans and the sum of capital lent were less than 
in 1915, partly owing to the abundance of money. The price of the bonds 
varied from a minimum of 432 liras to a maximum of 448 liras. 

Toans in being on 31 December 1916 numbered 2,410 and were for 
91,629,295 liras. 

In 1916 the Monte dei Paschi at Siena granted in bonds sixty loans, for 

1.222.500 liras in all. 

The Credito Fondiario Sardo granted in the same year five loans for 
81,000 liras. Toans in being at the end of the year numbeied 179 and were 
foi 2,710,157 liras. 


Thus the seven institutions which we have mentioned as affording 
land credit in Italy granted 555 loans for a total sum of 31,006,500 liras in 
1916. 



MISCEI/IyANKOUS information REI^ATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

UNITED STATES. 

TfTE FIRST YEAR OF THE FEDERAL FARM hOA^ ACT — / he Economic World, New 
York, 22 September 1917, article rqmjQted ixom ihtjoutnal of the Ammcan Banken' 
Assocmtion, September 1917. 

The Federal Farm Loan Act was passed on 17 July 1916 (i). It is 
interesting to take stock of the difficulties that have occurred in applying 
It and of the detrree in which it has satisfied the need for credit of tlie rural 
population of the States. The twehe Federjil Ectnd Banks had up to i 
August 1917 made loans amounting to $3,940,400 This toted represents 
loans approved and actually made out of a suni of about $100,000,000 for 
which tipplication was made. About $50 000,000 of this latter sum was 
applied for thiough formally constituted channels. The remainder rejires 
cuts the amoimt which National Farm Doan Associations still unchartered 
have reported that they wish to borrow as soon as they have iiertccted their 
organization. 

The lending business did not begin in eaiticst until July. During Unit 
month the machinery of the syslem was thoroughly in working order and 
money was put out r^9pidl3^ The followbig figures explain the lending 
business in July 1917. 


Federal band Banks 

Amount 

applied 

for 

Amount 

of approved 

loans 

Amount 

of 

loans made 

Total amoimt 
of loans made 
up to 

August 1917 


$ 

$ 

« 

$ 

Springfield 

735 . 7«5 

479,100 

29,900 

36,600 

Baltimore . , 

1,261,211 

551,40^^ 

177,000 

257^057 

Columbia 

2,199,423 

1,042,824 

43,200 

43.200 

lyouisville. ... . ... 

1.347.257 

2,072,200 

243,000 

250,000 

New Orleans ... ... 

10,417,708 

3,868,878 

149,950 

2 10,265 

St. bouls .... 

4.553,560 

1,651,620! 

87,899 

1 

St Uaul 

3,541.250 

1,290,300 

83,400 

115,100 

Omaha 

3 , 435 , 1*6 

985,090 

55,450 

I 101,150 

Wichita 

3,435.090 

2,968,950 

784,900 

1,771,100 

Hoiiston . . . . ... 

2,788,681 

1,350,561 

1 93,130 

121,130 

Berkeley ... . 

— 

— 

— 

391,700 

Spokane . ... 

3,953.361 

2,724,880 

134,630 

642,005 


34 » 3 10,652 

16,016,853 

2,232,059 

3.940,407 


( 1 ) St.t’ our issues for December ioj 6, t> 6 s and \piil ioi7, p, ss 
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The Federal Farm I/)an Board believes that loans will now be made 
with increasing rapidity. The B'edcral l^and Banks were vt first handi- 
capped by lack of funds. Some of them made loans in excess of their 
capital stock, themselves borrowing money to do vSo in the outside market, 
The sale of farm loan bonds is however now well under way. The Band 
Banks and the private banking syndicate which are marketing these secu- 
rities have already obtained subscriptions aggregating about §30,000,000. 
As soon as this money is collected it will be issued to the farmer.s at the 
5 per cent, farm mortgage rate which has been established by the board. 
The bonds 3ield interest at the rale of 4 % per cent. The banks expect 
to ])ay the expenses of operation out of the margin f)f % per cent. It is 
the intention of the boaid ultimately to bring about such complete organi- 
?ation and so to perfect its machinery that this margin will be only Vs 
})er cent. The noHc^’ will be to ]3Ut the saving into the pocket of the farmer 
rathei than the investor in bonds, that is to reduce the mortgage rate rather 
than increase th(^ vield ol lynuls. What effect an increase in the war bond 
rate wall have on the sales of these land securities is conjectural. The board 
believes that tht' land bonds will go on selling because it w^ill tell the jniblic 
that to finance the farmer is as imjxntant Uf the w^ar as to finance the sol- 
dier, if md moie so 

Two ehanents Tt'tard th(‘ making ol farm loans — the lack of trained 
men in the bank^ an<l the difficulty^ as to farm titles. 

The Fedcial Land Banks arc‘ jvmng snifdl salaries to appiaiseis of 
land, which has much' it difficult for them to secure the competent ser\Hce 
needed to make their loans safe. Their work is moreover new and the}" 
cannot ^et be jiresnmefl to have ])assod llie (‘xperimental stage. 

As regards titles i1 ha^ been found on examining a])plications lor 
loans that an niiexpectedh large number of f, armors cannot furnish legal 
evidence of these, They' aie not uncertain but merely nnaitesled. Under 
the statute the L-^nd Banks ciinnot lend on lands held by such uncertified 
titles. There is further a lack of uniformity, the attestation of titles being 
more difficult in some States than others, and every farm loan district 
embraces several States 

The banks have been led to adv(K'ate the adojdion of a uniform sy^s- 
tein of regist('ring titles. vShonld it be made universal by Federal law far- 
mers would have no difficulty in proving their titles by' a reference to the 
registers. It may be expected that the Farm Loan Board will make some 
recommendation of this kind to Congress in next winter's session. 

The board originally contemplated selling from §100,000,000 to 
§150,000,000 in farm loan bonds a year. Unless the machinery for the 
actual granting of loans is made to work more quickly it is unlikely that 
tliey will be ab^e to do this. 

A considerable access of business was expected this antnnm bccaur'C 
farmers would want money for autumn jdanting. The board hopes that 
before next spiing — the first full planting season since the system has been 
completely at work — it wall be able to grant loans more expeditions! v nn 
all properties which deserve to be financed. 
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The Federal Land Banks and the Federal Farm Loan Board may prove 
to be suitable means for the solution of luoblems even of national import* 
ance. It is reported that in certain Southern States the British govern- 
ment has requested British subjects holding in them farm mortgages to 
call for the payment of the loans and with raw the money from the country 
to invest it m British government war issues. It is credibly asserted that 
the mortgage loans affected amount to nearly $tio, 000,000 ~ far more 
than the farmers would immediately procure from American investors. 
Only the Federal Farm Loan system seems to be in a position to take up 
thCvSe obligations. It may have to solve a yet larger problem In order 
adequately to participate in the flotation of the war bonds of the United 
States government, the American life insurance companies may have to 
reduce to some extent their present large holdings of farm mortgages. 
Here again the Federal Farm Loan System may be the only recourse open 
to farmers obliged to pay off maturing mortgages which they had expec- 
ted to be able to renew indefinitely. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


UNITED STATES. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SAMPLE TRADE 
IN GRAIN IN MINNESOTA. 


SOURCK • 

Thi Grain Growers’ (.Iuide, 6 June vji Wmniiie" (Manitoba) 


The enormous grain production in the United States has necessitated 
a s|)ecial organization of the grain trade, wliich has been perfected little by 
little, and has gradually succeeding in taking the business of estimating 
grain from the individual, arbitrary and interested judgement of pur- 
chasers, and giving it to a body of experts, against whose supervised 
decisions there is however an appeal. Grain is rapidly classified by a 
preliminary sampling of consignments in course of transport, and a firm 
basis for commercial transactions and a safeguard tor the interests of 
growers are provided. 

The State of Minnesota provides a typical example of the sample trade. 
We will explain in detail its organization, which functions with much re- 
gularity. 


§ I. The agencies eor the inspection and classification of grain. 

In Minnesota grain is sampled and inspected by two independent 
systems which mutually check each other — the system for which the State 
itself is responsible, and that due to the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
or, when grain is discharged at Duluth, the Duluth Board of Trade. 

All grain handled at St. Paul, Minneapolis, and at Duluth is governed 
by the Minnesota laws as to grain and weights and measures, and subject 
to rules and regulations of the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion. The latter has three members, elected by the people, and has very 
wide powers. It makes rules which govern terminal elevators, appoints 
a chief grain inspector and his deputies, issues all warehouse licenses, super- 
vises the handling, inspecting, weighing and storing of gram, and investi- 
gates complaints of fraud and injustice It not only deals with elevator 
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companies, but also exercises over the railways a control which obliges them 
to do4.heir best to make the conditions of marketing grain at their various 
tations efficient and satisfactory. 

s The Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission is thus the higher 
official agency for the control of the trade in grain. We will presently 
show that a S}:>ecial department has the duty of sampling and classifying 
consignments. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce was formed thirty-three years 
ago. In the seventies little if any grading of grain was done locally or 
at termini in Minnesota, and where the operation did take place it was indi- 
vidual and arbitral}". Fair deductions for the foreign substances mingled 
with grain were not made, the farmer with dirty grain receiving a less price. 
Wheat growing was largely confined to areas along the Mississipi river, and 
wheat markets were along this waterw^ay. Buyers made bids for a farmer's 
grain on the street and he usually received several bids befoie it was sold. 
Fater a similar system extended itself to various points on the fast expand- 
ing railways. Then a large milling industry began to sjuing np in Minnea- 
polis, and millers comj)eted at local points thrr)nghont the c'oimtry, the 
farmer often getting more from them for his grain than millers at the head 
office ware willing to ])ay. The millers consequently formed the Minnesota 
Millers' Association which had a system of buying grain according to grades. 
This association almost entirely controlled the grain market in Minnesota 
for a number of years and was the stiongcst defender of the grading system. 
Finally however the other grain finns and commission merchants joined 
together and establislaed the Chamber of Commerce which grew^ rapidly, and 
a sample market w'as soon in existence. The Chamber of Commerce has 550 
membeis but some forty companies owxi and vote for a majoiity of these 
memberships. The large milling companies, the line elevator companies 
and some of the banks are the gieatest membership owners. A board of 
arbitration and a board of appeal are elected annually, and to these all 
disputes between members, arising in virtue of their membership, may be re- 
ferred. They are first referred to the board of arbitration, against whose de- 
cision appeal may be made, if the losing party desire, to the board of appeal 
whosc‘ decision is final. In addition persons not members of the Chamber 
of Commerce may place any dispul e they have with a member of that cham- 
ber before the board of arbitration. 


§ 2 . The work of sampling and inspecting. 


A) The Work of ihe State, 


There are three railway systems as well as branch lines which lead into 
Minneapolis. On each of them, at a distance of about 1 50 miles from Minnea- 
polis, there are divisional points at which the State grain inspection 
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de])artment maintains a staff which samples every carload of grain passing 
this point (i). 

Ivach State inspection staff consists of a sealer, an inspectoi and samplers. 
These men do their work as early in the iiKmiiiig as possible. First the 
vSealer notes the car numlKTS, recoids the .seals, breaks tlie seals and opens 
the car doors. Much em])hasis is laid on kee])ing coj-rect records of seals. 
The sealer notes any defects he may find in the ('.ondition of a car, es])ecia]l.v 
leakage. He is followed by the sampler and ins])ector. The sam])ler works 
under special instructions and is])articuiarly warned to watch for cars loaded 
with intent to get concealed grain of low grade past the iiis])ector. Each 
car is probed at least seven times. Tht‘ samples taken at the several X)ro- 
bings are mixed on a cloth at the doorway and ])laced in a bag holding about 
three pounds. After the Stale .'^ampler has left the car the Chambei of 
Commerce sam])lers enter it and take sam])les, but the two giou]>h are under 
strict instructions not to p(‘rfonn this duty at the same lime. Tlie Cham- 
T)er (h Commerce sam])leis may not bn'aklhi* seal of a car. The ear doois are 
closed and sealed by the State sealer who bndve the seals and who keeps a 
careful record ol them. The State sam])les arc phiced in locked boxes, each 
containingfiftyof them, are loaded on express trains and are scait to the In- 
S])ection ])e])artment at Minneapolis. The box in whieb they arrive is 
left at tlie station and .sent back to the .sam])liiig station, while tlie samjdes 
are taken from the trains to the ins-jieetioii oirice b\^ State employees. All 
such of them as are deliverc'd betore seven o'clock in tlu* morning are in- 
spected at once. The ins])ectors have no knowledge of the owneiship of 
the grain. Every sample of wlu^at is sifted to determiiK* the amount of 
foreign matter or r/ecAvgt? it contains, and the latter is ex])resse(i rather in 
])ounds per bushel than as a ])ercentage as at Winnipeg. As soon as they 
are graded the samples are letnrned to the sacks with the tlockagi', and the 
grades are eiiteied, with the reasons for assigning them, on the tickets signed 
by tlic inspector. A complete rcc<»rd is kt‘]>t <n ea<di ticket. The saiipiles 
are kept for thirty-six hours or longer, in order that there may be mnple time 
for reinspection and appeal, and the .sam])le sacks aie then sold, the profit >> 
going to the >State ]ns])ection fund. 

B) The Work oj the Chamher oj Conwierce. 

The Chamber of Commerce sam])les are sent by the same express trains 
as the others to the various trains to which the cars are consigned, tlie samp- 
ling bureau having secured a list of the cars and their destinations. JkHli 
lots of samples arrive ahead of the cars of grain. On the large trading 
floor of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce tliere are tables, on which 
the samples received from the Chamber s saiigjliiig bureau are (hs])layed 
in small tin pans. The samples have previously been examined by the ex- 


(i) Only the grain originating between these points ami Minueapolit) or ImlnUi is saiuplrd 
at the markets in the latter places. 
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pett^n3^ the various lirms to which the cars are consigned. A card, giving 
the number of the car carrying the sampled grain and the place from which 
it came, is stuck in each pan. Sales are made on the basis of these samples. 

In the meantime inspection lists are jdaced in the corridor of the inspec- 
tion office, and all commission houses have access to them. If the commis- 
sion house expert is not satisfied with the grade assigned to grain by the 
vState he can demand reinspection, and if the result of this still does not 
satisfy him he can have recourse to the Appeal Board. If there is a discre- 
pancy between the sample secured by the State sani])lers and that of the 
sampling bureau, resampling is ordered at once. Indeed re.sam]>ling may 
be demanded in any case. This provides a check which reduces chances 
of incorrect grading to a minimum. When the commission firms have been 
informed of the grading of the cars, they attach the tickets showing grade 
to the pans in which their .sam])les are displayed, and these act as a check and 
guide to trading. Most of the samples viewed before twelve o’clock in a 
morning are sold on the same day, and the di])osition on the railroads 
of the cars, which have usually arrived, is ordered before four o’clock iu 
the afternoon. The whole selling traiisaction.s have usually closed before 
the cars arrive, and cars are therefore switched without delay to the ele- 
vator or mill where they are to be unloaded , or onto the trucks which will take 
them to lake ])()rts. 

C) The Functions of the Boards of Appeal. 

Idle arc two boards of appeal iu Minnesota, one at Duluth and the Min- 
neapolis Grain Inspection Board at Minneaiiolis, and each of them consists 
of three members a])pointed by the governor of the State. These men have 
the same qualifications as the grain inspectors, and not more than two of 
them are of the same iiolitical party. Each member gives a bond of $ 5,000 
to the State. It will be noticed that while the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission is elective the boards of appeal, which are (.[uite independent 
of it, arc appointed by the governor. 

Any owners, consignees, consigners or warehousemen dissatisfied with 
grain inspection may appeal to the nearest grain inspt^ctiou board. The fee 
for reins])ection is $1, refunded if the grade of the grain as to which there 
is rqipeal be changed. After such reinspection appeal may again be made 
to the board of appeal whose decision is final. For such second reiiispection 
the fee is again $1 which may be refunded as before. Most appeals 
concern wheat, and there are practically none as to barley the grades of 
which are so various that its value must be judged almost entirely from 
samples. 

The following figures give some idea of the work dbne by these boards 
of appeal. They are for the year ended 31 August iqib. 

Receipts Expenditure Profit 

S 28,701 $ 

14,805 11,290 


Minneapolis . 
Duluth . . . 


S X7,570 

3,514 
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Changes in Grading. 



No of CaiJoad '9 
on which there 
was Ai>peal 

Grade Raised 

Dockajje 

Grade Eow t red Changed 

Minneapolis . 


.;,5So 

1.033 ^99 

Duluth. . . 

i7.44(' 

1.349 

1S5 170 


The results expressed in terms ot the percentajjje of tlie total number 
of cars on which appeal was made are as follows : 

Mitine^ipolm Diilulli 

O I 

/o > 

7 71 J.!47 

,',.11 I 0() 

J.71 0 ()i 

I 5 .S') 15-14 

S(, 41 84.86 


Dicision 

1^0 raise grad^ . . 
To lower grade. 

To change dockage . 
Total changes . 
Total not chaiigeu . 


The following table shows the percentage of the cars going to both 
markets of which reinspection was ordered and as to which appeals were 
made : , 



Minneapoh‘^ 
and Oulutli 

IVrceiitagf 

Total number of cars inspected 

4-l'i.ioS 


'' '' " reinspected 

(>4,()_'8 

14-5 

Number of which grade was not changed after 
reinspection 

50,35;) 

11-3 

Number of which grade was so changed. . . 

^b^75 

3-^ 

Number as to which there were appeals. . . 

50,65^ 

3 

Number of which grade was not changed after 
appeal 

43^505 

b 7 

Number of which grade was so changed. . . 

7.b53 

1 .b 


It is the object of the commission firms to get as much as possible for 
each carload, but all appeals are not made in the expectation of obtaining 
higher gradings. When a miller buys his grain from commission merchants 
and thinks it has been overgraded by the inspector, he may demand a rein- 
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spection or appeal to have its grade lowered, and he very frequently exer- 
cises this privilege. Consigners often give specific orders to commission mer- 
chants to demand reinspection if the car they are consigning is graded below 
a certain level. The millers and elevator men meet in competition for the 
grain, and hence there are many reinspections and appeals. Often in- 
spection, reinspection and an appeal have all taken place before the car 
which has been samj^led reaches the terminal market, so rapid are these 
operations. 

The Minneapolis and Duluth Boards of Appeal have also other functions. 
They meet annually before 15 vSeptember and establish the grades of all 
grain subject to vState inspection. These grades and the results of tests 
of them are published daily for one week in a newspaper in Minneapolis and 
in Duluth. All grain received at any public warehouse is graded according 
to these grades, which are not changed before the next annual meeting 
without the consent of at least five members of the board. Each board 
determines the grade and dockage of all grain in cases of a])peals from the 
decisions of the chief deputy inspector, and may for such purpose ask to have 
fresh samples brought to it straight Irom the car concerned. It also heljjs 
and advises the chief grain ins])ector, enabling him to instruct the deputy 
inspectors of grain under his jurivsdiction in accordance with the board's, 
decisions and work. It may recommend the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission to discharge incom])etent inspectors, and may make other re- 
ports and recommendations. 


D) The Official Sampler. 

In addition to the systems of checking we have mentioned there existwS 
an official sampler established more than ten years ago by the Chamber 
of Commerce. This officer is an expert grain inspector of long experience. 
He has no connection whatever with the State insi)ection department but 
is the employee of the Chamber of Commerce. It is his duty to help to 
adjust disputes between members of this chamber. Thus when a caidoad of 
grain is sold on the sample market the buyer takes half the sample to check 
the grain in the car when it reaches the mill or elevator, and if the grain 
is not up to sample he appeals to the official sampler who takes a new sample 
from the car and compares it with that on which the sale was made. The 
decision of the official sampler is final. 


* 


4c 


The organization which we have briefly analysed has made the business 
of selling grain extraordinarily rapid, putting an end to all the delays to 
which traffic was subject before the system of inspection was established. 
Before the sampling points were organized there were, during periods of 
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congestion, occasions on which more than a thousand cars of grain remained 
unopened in one railway yard after the morning sampling had taken place. 
Secondly the two agencies which mutually check each other and the possi- 
bility of appeal have caused the grading and the quality of the grain placed 
on the market to be such as to provide a firm basis for trade, and have eli- 
minated most of the abuses due to bad faith and to the opposing interests 
of sellers and buyers. 

The cost of sampling is negligible. The sampling bureau charges 20 
cents for each sample at Minneapolis and 50 cents for each sanqdc at Duluth, 
these rates having been raised from 15 cents and 40 cents, respectively. 
The fees of the State department for inspecting and weighing are 40 cents 
per car per thousand bushels for wheat, oats, barley, rye and speltz ; and 75 
cents for flax seed and Indian corn. 
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In a preceding article (1) we resumed some facts interesting to agricul- 
ture discovered by the demographic and social enquiry, undertaken by 
the Staiisiiquc generak of France, into the position of the labouring and rural 
population in 1913-19x4. 

We have still to examine certain points included in this enquiry, nota- 
bly the movement towards the depo])ulation of country districts and its 
causes, the phenomena of rural emigration, technical education for agricul- 
tural trades, and the incapacity due to health of rural labourers. 


§ I. Depopulation of country districts. 


The diminution in the population of French country districts is due to 
two caxises: emigration into towns or abroad and the less number of large 
families. 

The two question-forms used in the country — for families and for vil- 
lages, respectively — x:)rovided frames in which certain numerical facts 
as to this double phenomenon cxnild be collected. The form for villages 
asked that every person who had in 1911, 1912 and 1913 left a commune 
to settle elsewhere should be noted, together with his sex, age, trade and 
new address. 

It will however be well, before we analyse the data obtained by means 
of the forms, to give some information as to the population of the places 
covered by the enquiry and their economic position. 


(t) S<'c <jur issue for July i<)i7, 6H 
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Demographic and General Economic Conditions, 

If the total number of inhabitants and the number of births in the 
401 mral districts distributed among eight large regions (i) in i88i and in 
1911, respectively, be compared, it is discovered that in thirty years these 
districts have lost 9,000 out of 312,000 inhabitants or nearly 3 per cent. 
One hundred of them have however suffered an increase in their population, 
generally slight, it is true, but in several cases, especially in the regions 
of the north and east where })rosperoas industries have been established, 
considerable. If these latter cases be excluded, the depopulation will seem 
much more serious than the percentage we have given indicates. In fact, 
except in Brittany, there are no purely agricultural districts in which the 
number of inhabitants has increased. The total number of births was 7,966 
or 255 per 10,000 inhabitants in i88t, and only 6,572 or 217 per 10,000 
in 19TI. The ratio is however superior to that arrived at for all France 
where the number of biiths per 10,000 inhabitants was 249 in i88r and 187 
in 1911. Thus in the whole country births diminished b}^ 25 per cent., but 
in Ihe observed districts only by 15 jKrcent. In Region VIII (West) the 
diminutiim was almost negligible, but in the south-east it was more than 
25 per cent. 

The h)llowing table sliows the distribution of families in the obs^^rved 
districts accc)rding to the occupation of the head of each household. Of 
the whole number of families the percentage having a head whose pursuit 
is agricultural, whether he be a landowning or a tenant farmer, an agricul- 
tural labourer or a farm servant, is 54. In Region I (north) this percentage 
is only 38, in Region IT (east) 42, in Region III (south-east) 53. In the 
other regions some two thirds of the heads of families are tillers of the soil. 
Wliilc in Region VI (Central MavSsif) and Regions IV and V (south) most of 
them own the land they cultivate, 111 the west they are mainly agricultural 
labourers or tenant farmers. In the \illages of Region VIII (Brittany and 
Normandy) in particular more than a third of the total number of heads 
of families is mad(» up of journeymen and other agricultural labourers and 
farm sers^ants. 

The families of tenant farmers, metayers and settlers constitute altoge- 
ther one tenth of the total number — in the districts of the South-West 
Region, where metayage is common, as much as one fifth. 


( t ) These regions coiuprise the folhnvintr deportments: Kei^ion I : Nonl, Oise, vSeine et Oise, 
Somme. Region 11 : Ardennes, Meurthc et Moselle, Meuse, Vosj^es, IlautC'Manic, Vube, Voniie, 
Cftte-d’Or, Hailte-Sa6nc, Sadne et-X^oire, Belfort Region Jill: Ain, Doubs, Jura, Savoie, Haute 
Savoies Is6rc, Basses-Alpes, Hautes-AIpes Region IV : Al] tes Maritimes , Var, Bouches-du 
Rh6ne, Vauebrse, Ard<Vhe, Oard, J>r6me. Region V : IyOt-et-(iaronuc, Oironde Band es, Bas.se- 
Pyr^nees, naute-Oaroniie. Region VI: Corrto, Aveyrou, I^u/(>re, Haute- Vieune, Cteuse, 
Haute-I/oire, Region VII: Charentc, Indre-el-l^uire, I^oiie, lyoiret, B'ure et-Doiie, Sarthe, 
Mayenne. Region Vfll : Thire, Calvados, Onie, Seine Inf<^Tienrc, Cotes du-Noid, Finistc'*re, 
Morbihan. 
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Table I. — Distribution in the Observed Districts of Families 
according to the Occupation of their Heads. 


Regions 

Number , 

of 

districts 

Total 1 

number 

(A 

familie*? 


pm outage of lamilies whose head 

rs 


Non- * 
farming 1 
landowner 
of indepen- 
dent 
means 

Far- 

ming 

land 

owner 

Tenant 

farmer, 

metayer 

01 

settle! i 

1 

Jouinc>- 
man or 
other 
.igncultn 
ml 

labourer 

faim 

servant 

artisan 

or 

llldUb 

trial 

worker 

Trades- 

man 

Man 

having 

other 

otcupa- 

tioii 

1 

64 


6,1 

1 

7.5 

5 2 

25^ 1 

b 0 

89 

38.1 

U 

78 

15,8qo 

7 <> 

22 6 

5.8 1 

L 3 9 1 

lu 0 

8.3 

23-2 

111 . 

68 

17.112 

3 

52 5 

7 i 

i2 5 

J 2 b 

b.| 

19.9 

IV 

20 

},021 

65 

30 I 

8q 

179 

M 4 

6 1 

8 1 

, 

30 

4,558 

4,8 

35 5 

20 0 

L 5 2 

I 1 2 

5 I 

7 2 

VI 

28 

L 345 

4 1 

47 1 

5 6 

i4.b 

i i 5 

75 1 

82 

\ IT . 

51 

11,37 ^ 

11 1 

21 0 

164 

27 b 

b / 

85 1 

7.0 

VIII 

84 

I <■>,165 

7,-i 

If 5 

143 1 

7,6.8 

7 0 

6.0 

’4 1 

Total. . 


87,1 70 

7 1 

1 

22 ^ 

10 0 1 

21 8 

J J 


i8.b 


To these figures, which are only approximate, most of the investigators 
have added their personal observations as to the chief changes which the 
last thirty years have brought to the economic situation in these districts. 
These observations can be resumed as follows : a large number of vineyards 
have disappeared and it has been possible to build them up again only 
partially and at great cost ; the cultivation of forage crops, stock farming, in 
some districts dairy farming, market-gardening and forestry have been con- 
siderably extended; in general small rural industries have declined and 
in certain regions factories have arisen. 

We will now distribute the facts obtained according to districts : 

Region I (North). — Disappearance of the industrial colza and jwppy 
crops ; decline in flax gre^wing in the north. Considerable development of 
industry on a large scale. vSmall holdings tend to disappear and give place 
to large farms. General fall in value of farm-lands. Fonnation of pasture- 
lands. A certain number of rural industries still occupy paid of the popu- 
lation of the villages of Oise, but the rural workpeople who once combined 
agricultural labour with industry have with some exceptions entirely given 
up tillage. 

Region II (East). Disappearance of many vineyards, some of which 
have been replaced by osier plantations (Ardennes and Mcurthe-et-Moselle) 
and plantations of black-currant bushes (Cote-d'Or) and fruit-trees, and 
many by artificial meadows. Development of stock farming and progress 
of the dairy industry, esj^ecially in the Region of Belfort. There has been 
some parcelling of large properties, but at the same time a tendency to unite 
the parcels until their area allows of pasture-grounds and the profitable 
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employment of machinery. General fall in the price of land, which has, 
however, shown a tendency to cease of recent years. Decline of small local 
industiies ; the few occupations of this kind still followed arc little remune- 
rative and do not prevent the emigration of agricultural labourers. Indus- 
trialization of the region. 

Region III (South-East). — L,and of slight fertility, or lying in the 
mountainous districts unfavourable to the employment of machinery, is 
left fallow. Most of the destroyed vineyards have been replaced by arti- 
ficial meadows. The keeping of milch-cows is very profitable in Jura and 
Doubs, especially in districts near the towns or industrial centres. The 
Gruy^re cheese industry is making great progress. There is in certain dis- 
tricts of Upper Savoy a development of market -gardening, some of the 
products finding a market in Switzerland. The selling price of land had much 
decreased but has tended to rise of recent years. Small local industries are 
in full decline. 

Region IV (South). — Disap])earance of madder crops. Crisis in the 
cultivation of olive-trees owing to a disease of the tree and a fall in the price 
of the oil. Decline of silkworm rearing : mulberry-trees are being uprooted 
in many villages. Progress in the cultivation of forage plants and recon- 
stitution of vineyards in Card and Var. Eand on slopes is left fallow, but 
where the climate allows market-gardening, the culture of early vegetables, 
table grapes and fruit of every kind has been much developed. 

Region V (South-West). — Reconstitution of vineyards ; develop- 
tnonl in stock farming and in the growing of fruit and early vegetables. 
Horse and sheep breeding has made much progress in Basses-Pyrenees. 
The ])rodiiction of shee})’s milk* for making Roquefort cheese is very profi- 
table. In this department the price of land has tended to rise. Progres- 
sive disappearance of the charcoal-burning industry. 

Region VI (Central Massif). — Vines are still grown on certain slopes. 
On the level land stock-farming and borticulture are more and more pur- 
sued. The dairy industry directed to the manufacture of Roquefort chee.se 
is very prosperous in Aveyron. The lace-making industry, which is little 
remunerative, is localized in Haute-I/^ire. The price of land seems to have 
changed little in the villages of this district. 

Region VII (We.st Central). ■— Formation of numerous artificial mea- 
dows ; development of stock-farming and the dairy industry in Charente, 
where the emigration due to the viticultural crisis tends to decrease while 
the price of land, which had fallen considerably, is gradually rising. In 
Eure-et-Doire fallow land has disappeared and given place to beetroot, 
potato and forage crops ; industrial dairies have been set up. The value 
of land is now increasing in many districts. Disappearance of small arti- 
sans. Partial reconstitution of vineyards and osier-plantations in Loiret ; 
installation of sugar-refineries which have entail a development of beet- 
root growing. Many grasslands formed in Sarthe, and large extension of 
early vegetable growing in Mans. 

Region VIII (West). — Colza, buckwheat and rye crops gradually 
given up, and much arable land converted into pasture. Development of 
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horse breeding and selling and of market-gardening (artichokes and cauli- 
flowers) in certain districts of Finist^re. In many villages of Seine-Infe- 
rieure flax growing is at present very popular. A general tendency is noted 
to a fall in recent years of the price of land. Small farming is becoming 
important to the detriment of large farming : while tenants cannot be found 
for many large farms, the number of small farms is not sufficient to meet 
the demand and there is a tendency to parcel large properties. Small indus- 
tries are disappearing. Important factories have been set up in Calvados, 


§ 2. Rurai, emigration. 

The enquiry as to rural emigration was carried out with the help of 
the question-forms of which we have already spoken and which aimed at 
establishing how many persons had left a village under ob, nervation in order 
to settle elsewhere in 1911, 1912 and 1913, young men who left to serve in 
the army being excluded but not those of them who did not return after their 
period of military service. In this question -form one line was given up to 
each emigrant and in the case of each his date of departure, sex, age at depar- 
ture, trade before departure, new place of residence (commune and depart- 
ment) and present trade were indicated. The facts culled from the infor- 
mation thus obtained have enabled the study of emigration in 429 districts 
which had altogether 344,636 inhabitants when the 1911 census was taken. 

a) General Data as to all the Emigrants. 

It was found that in the three years 191T, 1912 and 1913 a total of 7,545 
persons had left these districts to .settle elsewhere. Of this number 1847, 
or about a fourth, have been noted as following no trade when they left, 
more than half of them being less than twenty years old. In this category 
there are however a certain number of persons — especially women — who 
should rather be included in the agricultural, commercial or industrial group 
according to the trade of the re.spcctive heads of their families. The remain- 
ing 5,698 were grouped as follows in accordance with their trades : 

Total Percentage 


Agriculture {including fishing and fornfrv) . . . 2,003 25,2 

Commerce, industry, transport 2,977 52.2 

Professions and civil service 291 5.1 

Domestic service 427 7.5 


5,698 loo.o 


Although the persdns supported by agriculture form a majority of the 
total population of the districts reached by the eiiquiiy, trades connected 
with commerce and industry are those wliich furnish the largest contin- 
gent of emigrants. It may even be said that, as for as numbers are concern- 
ed, agricultural labourers emigrate perceptibly less than others. The 
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masculine sex is notably predominant among the total number of emigrants. 

persons, or slightly more than half the total number, were born in 
the commune they left ; 2,333 another commune of the same department ; 
and 1,628 in another department. Of the 2,003 emigrants in the agricul- 
tural group 1,063 or 53 per cent, left their native communes. This per- 
centage is lower in the groups of other trades. 

It has been possible to classify 7,147 emigrants in accordance with their 
new addresses, those of 398 not being known. It is found that more than, 
half (56.5 per cent.) of these j)erson have settled in another rural commune, 
most of them ■— more than four-fifths — in the same department. A very 
small fraction, 3.6 per cent., have gone abroad, and the others — two fifths 
of the total number — - have settled in towns. The proportion of emigrants 
who have transferred their residence to another rural commune is parti- 
cularly high among cultivatois — 61.1 ])er cent. They are principally 
tenant farmers, metayers and agricultural labourcis, but include a few land- 
owning farmers who have .sold their properly to buy another and more ex- 
tensive one in a district wdicre the ])iice of land is lower. The highest per- 
centage of ])ersons who have gone abroad, namely 5.5 per cent., is also 
found in the agricultural grou]>. Outside the department of Seine the agri- 
culturists who have settled in towns repie.scnt 24.8 per cent., within that 
department 8.6 per cent 

The enquiry also .sought to determine the changes in the trades of 
emigrants which followed on their displacement. In the case of 448 per* 
sons no intormatiori could be obtained on this ])oint. Of the 7,097 others 
the majority of the group having no trade remained thus. The figures 
referring to the agricultural group are as follows : 



Number 

I'rrccutagc 

Have kept their old trades 

• • ^^93 

463 

Follow another trade in the same g^oup 

lOT 

5-2 

Have changed their trade-group 

805 

4 T 8 

Have uo trade 

120 

6.7 


i. 93 « 

100.0 


When these modifications were compared with those appearing in 
other trade groups it was found that iiersons belonging to the agricultural 
group have changed their trade most frequently. More than two fifths 
of them have adopted new trades having no connection with agriculture. 

b) Emigration according to Regions, 

Out of the totality of 429 districts observed, which have 3^4,636 in- 
habitants, it has been found that 7,545 persons left in the three years con- 
sidered, or 2ig per 10,000 inhabitants. This proportion varies, however, 
with regions : in Region IV (South) it is 151 per 10,000, in Region VI 
(Central Massif) 446. From the point of view of depopulation it is not this 
proportion which should be considered, but that which refers only to cmi- 
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gyration abroad or to the department of Seine or a town in another depart- 
ment. From this point of view Region VI is the home of the most intense 
emigration — 273 per 10,000 inhabitants. Emigration works its ra- 
vages principally in the mountain villages ; in some districts of the plain, 
where the fertility of the soil allows the development of stock farming and 
horticulture, it seems to have been partially arrested. Most of the emigrants 
go to Paris, whence, when they have got together a little nest-egg, they re- 
turn to their native soil and buy land. Region V (South-West) stands 
second, especially the department of Basse-Pyrenees which is an important 
centre for the emigration of men to South America (138 per 10,000 inhabi- 
tants). Next to this comes Region III (Alps and South-East) in which the 
arrondissement of Barcelonette supplies emigrants to Mexico (109 per 10,000 
inhabitants). Emigration is of about equal importance in Regions II, 
IV, VII and VIII (respectively 87,85, 75 and 85 per 10,000 inhabitants); 
and is feebler in Region I (North) 54 per 10,000 inhabitants. We should 
add that in the north and Brittany a higher proportion of emigrants of 
all trades move from one commune to another than in the other regions. 
In Brittany these emigrants compri^'e a sufficintly high proportion of agri- 
cultural labourers who settle in another rural commune without changing 
their trade. It is noted in particular that a large share of those who go 
annually to Normandy or Bcauce for the harvest do not return. 

c) Causes of Rural Emigration. 

In order to establish with certainty the chief causes of migratory move 
mentb it would be necessary to analyse in detail the position of emigrants 
in every region. The too restricted number of observations has not al- 
lowed tliis to be done in a way which is very instructive. The following 
are however the principal conclusions of the investigators on the subject. 

If the detennining cause of a rural exodus be taken to be a general de- 
sire for greater wellbeing, we have .still to discover the various reasons which 
persuade emigrants that this desire cannot be realized in their own villages. 
We should first recall that it is not the agricultural callings which furnish 
the largest contingent of emigrants, but the trades connected with industry 
and commerce. The exodus of rural artisans is explained by the progressive 
disappearance of the small peasant industries, and this exodus represents 
a loss of labour to agriculture because a large part of the emigrating popula- 
tion alternated agricultural with industrial work, 

As regards the purely agricultural population, a distinction should be 
made among the wage-earning labourers and the mitayers and tenant and 
landowning farmers. The first of these categories furnishes by far the lar- 
gest number of emigrants. It is the lack of hired labour which is every- 
where the chief complaint of agriculture. Agricultural labourers transfer 
themselves for the sake of the higher wages paid in industry, the convenient 
ces of town life, and the shorter working-days, passed under shelter. Farm 
servants, engaged by the year, do not suffer from unemployment, but on 
the whole their position on a farm is sufficiently miserable. They are in the 
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first place completely dependent on a master, and they cannot hope to have 
a family ; too often they are ill fed and above all ill lodged. In many Bre- 
ton farms, for example, it is customary to make the farm servants sleep 
in shakedowns in the stables, near the beasts. 

The class of small landowning farmers also furnishes an appreciable 
i f a far less contingent to rural emigration In their case the movement, 
which wa.s principally encouraged by the viticiiltural crisis and the bad 
prices generally obtained for products about 1900, seems to have been 
partly counteracted. According to declarations obtained from districts in 
various regions, it is to be concluded that liired agricultural labour conti- 
nues to disappear, but that the emigration of those who can till the soil and 
remain independent has been to some extent arrested. In this connection 
an investigator of C6tcs-du-Nord writes, It is difficult to find tenants 
tor large farms but there is a demand for small faims in excess of the supply. 
In this region several young fanners cannot find farms in which to estab- 
lish themselves. It is the land which is lacking to labour willing to cul- 
tivate it, so long as the cultivation is done on the labourer's own Iv half 

Altbijugh moral and social causes noticeably influence rural emigra- 
tion to towiiJ-, es[)ecially where women, who feel most strongly the attrac- 
tions of urban life, are concerned, the economic causes for it predominate. 
So true is this that factories in country districts attract labour as much as 
those in large centres, vStarting from this fact, the decentralization of the 
great industries has been advised with a view to lessening congestion in the 
large towns. It lias also been recommended that agricultural credit be 
more widely afforded, especially to young married people who own land but 
lack capital with which to farm it. Redistribution with a view to a more 
profitable employment of machinery would also be most useful, as would 
the development of co-operation, not only in pui chasing manures and im- 
plements, but also in using in comtiioii certain nrcLcliinery and in '•elling pro- 
duce. lunally a movement which has been evident for some years, and 
which the investigators notice everywhere to some extent, should be encou- 
raged, the movement towards the intensive production of meat, milk and its 
derivatives, early vegetables and fruit. 

d) Reduction of Large Families. 

The rural exodus is really itself a natural consequence of the trans- 
formation of economic life. The persistently falling birth-rate of France 
has given to it a certain character of gravity. 

The enquiry extended only to households the heads of which had beeu 
married for at least fifteen years when it was made. It discovered that of 
2,128 of such families only fifty-eight or 2.7 cent, were childless. The 
total number of children born to them was 10,752 or slightly more than 
five a family, and the number of children alive when the enquiry was made 
was slightly more than four a family. These figures are considerably higher 
than those referring to all French families. 

Almost all the investigators declare the disappearance of large fami- 
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bes to be determined by the wish of husbands not to increase their expenses. 
They recognize that the laws for public relief (placing of assisted children 
in families) have alleviated much distress, but they are usually of opinion 
that these laws cannot influence the birth-rate. They give as another im- 
portant cause for the fall in the birth-rate the fear of landowners to see 
their inheritance divided, and they ask for a modification in the Civil Code 
which would suppress the obligatory division of a man's property among 
his children and extend the right to bequeath. 


§ 3. Technical education. 


There is a spnce on the finiiilies' question-form for indicating what 
children of a family are already at work and what trade they follow. It 
was found that 4.080 children were in places — 2,350 boys and 1,730 girls; 
but information as to their trades was furnished only in the case of 3,208 — 
1,965 boys and 1,243 girls. In the case of many girls, in particular, only 
the word “ married " was inserted without further indication. 

The following table shows how many children were placed in trades of 
the various categories : 


TABraC II. -- Number of Children Placed, according io Categories of Trade^i. 


Trade of 

Agrkultuu* 

Commerce 
and industn 

rrolossions, 
mil service 

Domestic 

service 

Total 

head ot family 

bONS 

girls 

bovs 

girls, 

bovs 

1 Ruks 

buys 

girlh 

boA'S 

girls 

Etindowmng or te- 
mmi fanner, Wt*- 
iayer 

438 

2 i:j 8 

151 

86 

33 

I 


68 

f )35 

4«3 

Agi icultui il 1 11)0111 er 

222 

JO3 

65 

•)5 

11 

3 

7 

51 

306 

214 

Artiban , sm dl tradc^i- 
niaii 

20 

Q 

14^ 


16 

2 

2 

X) 

181 

88 

Workman 

48 


676 

All 

19 

7 

5 

72 

748 

509 


16 

5 

! 62 

31 

16 

5 

I 

8 

95 

49 

'Total 

7 Id 

386 

i,Of)8 

"47 

95 

18 

28 

212 

1,965 

i .*63 
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The following percentages are found in faniihes of each category : 
Table 111 . Percentage of Children Placed cu ording to Categorit s of 'trader. 

ChiUheti belouging to families of 


Trade of 
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1 1 

I 
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1 

100 0 

1 
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1 1' 0.0 
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The real siguificimce of these percentages, which are based on absolute 
figures, relatively low, and leave out of account that consideralfJe number 
of children whose trade is unknown, should be estimated with reserve. The 
enquiry has discovered, with this reservation, that about two thirds of the 
boys belonging to farmers' and agricultural Jaboiuers’ families have remain- 
ed in agriculture, while rather more than a fifth have entered industry or 
commerce, from 4 to 5 per cent, professions or the civil seivice, and only 
2 per cent, domestic service. Wliere bo3\s are concerned much the same 
pioportions obtain in the families of agricultural labourei^' and oi fainieis, 
but as regards gills they differ noticeably. The families of jouine3unen 
labourers place a larger number of girls in industry and domestic service 
than do the families of fanners. 


§ 4. Disability in tiil aoriculturai, tradls 

Information as to disability among the population of the observed dis- 
tricts was gathered during the enquiry. Every inhabitant was coii'-idered 
to be disabled if he suffered from “ a physical or mental infirmity which plac- 
ed him in a position of inferiority in relation to other inhabitants of his sex, 
age and trade The enquiry on this point covered 453 districts grouping 
altogether 355,553 inhabitants according to the census of 1911. In all these 
districts 1,444 persons between thirteen and sixty years old found to 
be suffering from physical or mental infirmity. The average was 53 infirm 
persons per 10,000 inabitants. This figure compiises 675 persons infirm 
from birth (19 per 10,000) and 769 (22 per 10,000) whose infirmity was in- 
curred after birth as the result of an illness, accident or other cause. These 
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769 persons were classified according to their occupations before they be* 
came infirm : 272 or 35 per cent, had no calling ; 273 had trades connected 
with commerce, industry or transiwrt ; 168 or 22 per cent, were employed 
on agriculture ; ten belonged to the group of the professions and the civil 
service ; and 46 to that of domestic service. 

Thus cases of disability are much less frequent in agriculture than in 
industry ; the difference shown by our figures — that between 35 per cent, 
and 22 per cent. — would be yet more noticeable if the total number of 
disabled persons were compared with the total active population in each 
group. On the other hand disability seems to affect the material situation 
of the agricultural labourer most gravely, first because ho docs not enjo> 
the benefits of the law on accidents of labour, and secondly because he of- 
ten suffers a considerable reduction in wages. On the whole disabled agri- 
culturists change their occupation rarely ; but there are a certain number 
of them who have learnt a trade in which their infirmity is no drawback 
— clog-makers, shoemakers, tailors. These have been able to do this 
only because they had savings which made a time of waiting j)ossible to 
them. Many disabled agriculturists bwome shepherds and cowmen and 
earn very low wages. 



GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


SETTIvEMENT of ex-service men within the empire 
AFTER THE WAR. 


OFFICIAI, SOURCl^S; 

The journal of tue board of agricultire Vol XXIV , Nu 6, l.*ondon, September 1917. 
The labour gazette, Vol. XXV, No 9, I/onclon, September 1917* 


The report of the committee appointed by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies to consider the measures to be taken for settling ex-service 
men within the J3ritish Ivmpire after the war has recently been issued. The 
terms of reference were : '‘To consider and report on the measures to be 
taken to settle within the empire ex-soldiers who may desire to emigrate 
after the war. To colk‘ct a^d prepare for distribution to intending emi- 
grants of this class information wliich shall show clearly the nature of any 
facilities afforded by the governments of the dominions and States. To 
advise as to the best methods of making this information accessible to the 
troops. To make recommendations as to the steps which should be taken 
by His Majesty's Government, in concert with governments of the States 
and dominions, for the constitution of a central authority to supervise and 
assist such emigration 

The committee were informed that the term “ ex-soldiers " included 
ex-service men from both the navy and the army and their wives and chils 
dren. The committee felt themselves at liberty to consider also the case- 
of widows and orphans of ex-service men and of women wlio, like nurses and 
munition workers, had done war work. 

Evidence as to facilities for settlement on the land was taken from a) 
representatives of the overseas dominions, h) various bodies dealing with 
emigration, c) similar bodies dealing with settlement within the United 
Eangdom.' The committee hold that there is no conflict between the op- 
portunities offered at home and overseas, for both should have place in 
one great policy of settlement within the emjrire. 


§ I. The estauushment of relations with the troops. 

The committee hold that the proper time for distributing information 
as to opportunities for settlement among the troops is that which will 
elapse between the cessation of hostilities and the grants of furlough 
which will precede discharge. 


6 
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The committee understand that the authorities contemplate issuing 
to each man, before demobilization, a form on which he will state inter 
alia his wishes as to future employment, and that demobilization commit- 
tees will be appointed, in connection with the Emplojunent Exchanges, 
to advise the men as to the various kinds of employment available. 

The committee therefore suggest that : 

1) The form which each man receives should enable him, if he so 
desire, to express his preference for employment in the oversea dominions 
of the empire ; 

2) The names of all those who thus express such a preference should 
be sent for record, with all other relevant particulars concerning them, to 
the Central Emigration Authority to be constituted as stated below ; 

3) The local demobilization committees, in order to advise men as to 
opportunities overseas, should be in direct correspondence with the Central 
Emigration Authority, which should issue the necessary literature and full 
instructions ; representatives of the Central Emigration Authority should visit 
these committees and attend as many of their meetings as possible ; wher- 
ever i>ossible men well acquainted with oversea affairs should be nomi- 
nated by the Central Authority as permanent members of the local com- 
mittees. 


§ 2. The settekment or ex-service men at home. 

The existing schemes for the settlement on the land within Great Bri- 
tain of discharged soldiers and sailors are on a small scale. They provide 
for the settlement of no more than 240 men or, if their wives and families 
be taken into account, of 1,200 persons. In addition general legislation 
has provided for all tillers of the soil by the guaranteed minimum price for 
wheat and oats from 1917 to 1922, and by guaranteeing a minimum wage 
of 25s a week to agricultural labourers (I) 

The attention of the committee was mainly directed to emigration. 


§ 3. The constitution op a centrae emigration autority. 

The committee lay stress upon the necessitj^’ for the prompt creation 
of a new Central Emigration Authority. 

They make the following suggestions with regard to it : 

1) It is undesirable to set up an authority, to deal with the emigra- 
tion and settlement of ex-service men, which would be independent of 
any existing or prospective authority concerned with emigration generally; 

2) The oversea govenunents should be closely connected with the 
new authority ; 

3) It should be in working order before the war is over ; ' 


(i) See our issue for October 1917, page 67. 
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4) It should be so constituted as to be capable of carrying out any 
emigration policy on which the home government, in consultation with the 
oversea governments, may decide. 

The committee recal that the Dominions Royal Commission recom- 
mended that a central authority should be set up as a department of the 
home government ; and that a consultative board should be appointed, 
which should include representatives of the oversea dominions and others, 
and advise the new authority, securing the necessary co-operation between 
the home and oversea governments with regard to migration. The com- 
mittee go further than the Royal Commission for they consider that the 
representatives of the oversea dominions should be connected with the new 
authority not in an advisory but in an executive capacity. 

The committee propose that actual executive duties should be entrus- 
ted to a board for whose work a minister of the United Kingdom should 
be iesi)onsible. This minister must appoint the board’s chairman, who 
should be able to devote his whole time to its work Its other members 
should include one representative nominated by each of the following ; 
the Colonial Office, the War Office, the Board of Trade, the Bocal Govern- 
ment Boaid,the Ministry of I/abour, the governments of Canaxla, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa, one of the Agents Geneial for the Austra- 
lian Stales and one of the Agents General for the Canadian Province. The 
board should also have five nnofficial membeis of whom two should be 
women. 


§ A. Thi: Qt^AIJFICATIONS OF EMIORANTvS. 

Emigrants should be qualified first by training or experience and 
secondly^ by the possession of capital. 

The committee lay particular stress on the necessity of providing 
training for men who have not already had agncultinal ex])erience. They 
should generally receive tlieir training in the place ot emigration either on 
a training farm or similar institution or as labourer'- on a privately owned 
farm. During the period of training it will be imjiossible for their wives 
and families to live with them, and this justifies a ])ostponement of^ the 
emigration of many women and children which will lessen the difficulties of 
transport. In some cases men who have been settled for a short time in 
a State or Dominion will be able to obtain reduced passages for their wives 
and families. 

The committee recommend that if, as seems probable, the emigration 
overseas even of the men be delayed for a few months after the war by the 
lack of available transports, some knowledge of agricultural work should 
be given to them in Great Britain on the farms established or to be establish- 
ed by Mie Young Men's Christian Association, the Church Army and other 
public bodies. The committee attach considerable importance to the sug- 
gestion that the home government should provide soldiers, wh ile they are 
awaiting demobilization, with instruction in carpentering, building and other 
crafts. 
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vSome cahiial will be necessary for emigration to almost every country 
in which the settlement of the soldiers and sailors is contem])lated. The 
amount needed varies from a very small sum in the Prairie Provinces of 
Canada, Ontario and New Brunswick to £i,ooo or £1,500 in the Union 
of >South Afiica and Rhodesia. In some cases the land is granted freely, 
and in most other cases pa)^mcnt for it is distributed over a number of years, 
\ ar^dng from five — during which the settler must reside on his holding 
and clear 15 acies, building a house in the first eighteen months ~ in Que- 
bec, to thirty in Australia. The oveisea governments or the agricultural 
credit banks are read} to advmicc money for improvements at a moderate 
rate of interest ; and suggestions for the e\])enditure of money by the 
home government in the lorm of advances ot capital were considered by the 
committee The amount of capital needed ]>y an emigrant is thus smaller 
than at first sight apjiears. 

A general consensus of opinion among witnesses lielore the committee 
was 111 favour of the jireference ot married men among the ex-soldiers 
and sailors for settlement overseas. The committee (rai)haMze the 
need to iacihlate the emigration of women relatives of lliese men, of 
widows and oijfiiaiis of s-oldiers and sailois, and of otliei women wdio 
may be dis])]aced altei the w<ii They consulei the emigiation ot 
w^omen to ])e essential to all etfectne settlement of the empire; and 
go so far as to state that they consider grants of money enabling the emigra- 
tion of wives, cliildien, other women relatives and fianctk\s ot the men to 
be more justified than grants which would help only themsehes 

In every case the oier^ca i^ovemnicnt^ must be satisfied that the im- 
migiants to theii territones are pensous' whom they aie piepared to wel 
come. 


§ 5. ITaCES of SErilEMKNT. 

The preceding table show^s the conditions otfered to disch.irged soldiers 
and s<iilors settling in vanous jiarts ot the eni])ire 
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AR(nNNTINK RKRUBIvlC. 


Tine lyH \SINtx Ol* TIllC DOMAIN TANDS. Holciin olu.al dc la Kijuldua A)i^inhaa, 

No. Tj Fobni.iiv i<n / 

A decri-'c of tlio excriiti\e ])ower, daR'd 8 May 1015, liad modified the 
ruling for the admiiiistndion of the a,i;riatltiiral law (No. 4,167) of 

8 Novem 1 )tT iCjoO, in that it authorized tlie domain lands to be let for a 
maximum teiiu of twenty-fi\e years (1). Rut a new deciee, <lated on the 
7lh of last hVbiuary, has amended this inovi^^ion, allemiii; that “ the lea- 
sing of ])ul)lie lands, in large areas and for long terms, without any obliga- 
tion on the less(‘e to ]K)])ulate tliem, to exec'ute on them works making re- 
gular farming ])ossible and to imj)rov<‘ the soil, thus favouring agrieultiual 
]>rogress, is contrary to the fundamental principles of a rational agricultural 
policy 'k 

Conse(iuently the deciee of 8 November ipoO lias bern renewT‘d in the 
territories in which it was a])plicable with the follov^'ing s])ec'ia] moditu'ation. 

d'lie available domain lands contem]ilated by law no. 555() and such 
Kserv(‘d lands as the executive power m<iy determine aie offered on lease 
w ithoiit security of title, ])recedents to be carefully taken into account. live ry 
tenant must pay in cash the costs of surveys ahead}" ordered on the lands 
offered on lease by the al )rogated (k‘cree. Rents will be fixed by the IMinistry 
of Agriculture in accordance w'ith the productivity of the lands but must 
not be less than aoo ])esos (2) a year for 2,500 hectares (j). 

The maximum area which can be let to one ]KTson or society is 10,000 
hectares in tlie tcrritoiy of Pamiia, Rio Negio, Neuquen, Chaco and For- 
mosa, 20,000 hectares in that oi Chubut and Santa Cruz. 

If two or more ])ersons apply at the same time for a lease' of one lot, 
or if the general manager of the lands and colonies reed ve two or more ap])li- 
cations for one lot, the applicants will be asked, before the matter is .sub- 
niitted to tlK-' ministry for determination, if they will conscuit to receive equal 
and equivalent shares of the lot. In default of their agreement it will 
be awarded to the j)erson offering the highest rent. 

In virtue of the decree of iqo() tenants of domain lands are bound to 
lilant and preserve in a good state at least five useful trees for ever\" loo hec- 

(i) According; Uj article :>() ot law no. 41^)7 the maximum Icnn ol a lease cannot ('xcecl 
ten years. 

( 2 } I pest) = 0 at par. 

(}) 1 hectare .>.47 acu'S. 
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tares, unless the experts' report shows that their land does not lend itself 
to- tree-growing. 

Persons who have previously asked to occupy the lands for rents, 
without leases, on the terms of the decree of 8 May 1915, should within 
ninety days, if their applications have been approved by the executive 
power, declare that they are willing to conform to the ]>rovisions of the 
present decree. After the lapse of ninety da3^s the lots of those of them 
who have not made such a declaration will be held to be free and can be let 
anew' on terms fixed by the ministr3^ 

The general manager of lands and colonization should be pailicularly 
vigilant that no lands are awnrded to these tenants which are capable of 
being cultivated or forming a mixed farm b}’ an ap] dication of articles 1 and 
2 of the aforesaid agricultural law^ (r) 

The domain lands in question can. in fact, be let only as pastureland. 
A later decree, published in the Bolain Ofuial for 2 April 1^17, ordered 
an enquiry into the Iciting of domanial lands. 


ITATY. 


I. TJIH NJCW MEASl ULvS TOR nil' imi-SlRV M'loN AND INCRI- \SK OK TJIK N V> 
T10N/\I. imOKnUTV IN WOODS ~ (m-u U lUh.ndc ih! Vliilui, Rome, 

no (2, 1 j O toAcr joi;. 

In our issues ior ]n\y and August 1911 we ex])laiucd the fnndanietilal 
priiici])lcs of the new Italian forest legislation, wdiich culminated in the law 
of 2 June T9T0 (no. 277) instituting the Stat<^ forest domain ; and in our 
issues for September and Octob‘^r tqi 6 we examined the results obtained 
by preserving and reafforesting the woodlands. It has now" been established 
by the decree of 4 October 1917 (no. io()5) that within a year of this date the 
Higher Council of Forc'^ts together with the Provincial Forest Committees 
must propose the order and the mode of constituting '' the forest domain 
in the various provinces of tin* kingdom. It is furthei provided that the 
following lands may be acquired and expropriated by the Ministry of Agri 
culture for incorporation in the State forest domain : a) the woodlands and 
lands to be reafforested, even if cultivated, if they are within the perimeter 
of the mountain basins to be systematized in execution of general and sj^e- 


(i) These articles are as follows : 

Art. I. — The executive power will cause the domanial lands to be inspected in order to 
determine their conditions of irrigation , and jthe possibility of utilizing them for agriculture, 
stock-farming, realization of wealth in trees or forage and other industries, or of establishing 
villages and colonies on them. 

Art. 2. - — As gradually such examination and topographical sur\^cy are undertaken, the 
executive power will determine the mode of utilizing the various zones for the objects men- 
tioned in the preceding article, districts suited to the foundation of villages and establishment 
of stock-farming colonies being reserved. These districts will be suitably divided into lots, 
their topography being taken into account. 
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cial laws ; 1 ) parcels of land, even if cultivated, which are included in or 
adjacent to a State forest domain, if their incorporation in such domain be 
esteemed necessary to its economic organization ; c) lands, even if cultivated, 
the expropriation of which is esteemed necessary to the construction of 
roads of access and to the provision of sites for deposits or other conveniences 
necessary to the good management of a conijilex domain. The Ministry 
of Agriculture is authorized freely to afford technical direction, and to grant 
the necessary seeds and plants and premiums of from 50 to 300 liras a 
hectare, for optional re-aft'orestation and for restoring 'woods which have 
much deteriorated. Where ar evident opportunity for them occurs the forest 
administration will also provide for the establishment on the spot of tempo 
raiy nurseries for growing the shoots necessary to optional reafforestation. 
As soon as the premium has been paid the woods thus constituted will be 
subjected, if they are not so already, to the forest regime, that is to 
the effects of the law^ of 20 June 1877, no. 3917 (i) The mountain pastur- 
ages belonging to the communes and to bodies having an agricultuial or 
moral character should be utilized according to the rules 'established in the 
regulations or, failing these, according to the rules prescribed by the forest 
committee. Such regulations ought in every case to be approved by the 
forest committee. Where «=Lich approval is lacking, or where there is dis- 
sension as to the rules contained in the regulation or i)rescribed by the fv)- 
rest committee, the question will be decided by the Minister of Agriculture 
after hearing the Higher Council of Forests. 

Finally, when a mountain pasturage is o'wncd in common by several 
]Uoprictors the rules established for the administration and enjoyment of 
the common property and its improvement will bind even a dissenting mi- 
nority, if these rules ha\x' obtained the approval of the numerical majority 
of the co-owners and if this maj '>rity also represent a majority of interests. 
Other provi^ions concern the management of communal w'oods and the 
improvement of pasturages. 


* 

♦ * 

THE HEV^KIvOPMENT OF IMPXeOVEMENTS IN THE SOUTH. — Gazzetlu U ffinalc del 
Re^no d'lialia, Rome no, 244, 16 October 117. 

The decree-law (no, 1597), dated 2 Septemaber 1917, as to financial 
aid for works of improvement granted to the consortia and the development 
of improvements in Southern and Insular Italy is of capital importance 
to national economy. The Deposit and Doans PTind will institute a 
special branch for granting this aid. It is authorized for ten years 
to grant to consortia who are concessionaries of works of improvement 
the loans needed for cariynng out the programme of these works within the 
limits of a total sum of 150,000,000 liras. The sum corresponds exactly to 

(i) See the articles already Bulletin des Institutions Economuiue^ U SociaUslot ]u\y 

and Aiignst 1911. 
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the need s of the works already conceded or in course of bein<4 conceded. Such 
loans will be aflorded jrradnalh , according? to the various lots of works in- 
dicated in the aforesaid programme ; and with regard to the graduation 
of the loans only, the advice must be heard of a committee instituted at thi 
Ministry of Public W(>rks c'lnd composed of representatives of this ministry, 
of the Deposit and lyoans Fund and of the MinivStric'^ ol Agriculture and Fa- 
bour. The Deposit and T/ians Fund is authorized to anticipate in its loans 
made to consortia for improvements the sums necessar;e for b' ginning such 
works as are econoniically justified or entrusted to Lo-operative societies oj 
production and labour. The decrc'^-law piovides further that the rate of 
interest to be paid out of the ntmua^ inccmie of the State, the jn'ovinccs and 
the communes ‘-^hall no longer be fixed rigidly at 4 ])er cent, b^it shall be the 
rate est abb* shed b^ the Dej-^osit and Foans Fund for its ordinary loans. 

In the case of the southern provinces and vSicily, where consortia for 
improvements are slow in arising and impiovenients have to be undertaken 
b}^ the care of the State, tlie decree provides for a furthcT increase of author 
ized funds ii]) to 2{>,ooo,0(K) liras, to be added to tho^e already aitthorize<b 
and provides also for the Sjieedier drawing ii]) of teclniical plans. 

Finally where inpiroveiiients undertaken by llie Stale are concerned 
the Ministry of l^iblic W’orks in a<greenient with the Ministry of Agnculture 
nuiy, in order to provide for agricultural imjiioveineiil while the woiks an* 
ill conrsv-. nominate a special commi-sh u “ to promolt' bettor eo ordination 
betw ‘Oil hydraulic and agricuHural iiigirovcments 'h 


Tlin CXn/JTVx\TlON OK ABANJX)NKD \K\JmKE\NlJS — (^a-ilUUUhiuUi dil h\jpr 
d' Italia^ Rome, tio 2 nA 13 ('Htobei 1017 

A lieutenancy deriee of 4 Ocbiber 1917 (no. 1614) establishes that the 
IMinistiy of Agriculture shall provide that lisis be drawn up of aiable lands 
abandoned b> farmers and not direotlv cultivat<al by then* owners in all 
those districts of the Soutli and the Islands in which the abandonment of 
aiable lands has assaincd notable projicrtions. The Mink Ler of Agriculture 
IS authorized to grant fit conu)ensation for the cultivation of these landriu 
the first two years. He will invite their owners to jiresent requests 
witliin fifteen days. If an owner do not jiresent such a request, or if when 
he has presented it he do not begin or continue the works within the ipres- 
ctibed term, the minister may proceed temporarily to ocenp: the land for a 
period of no more than nine years. In this case the State will pay a post- 
poned annaal indemnity to the owmer. Such lands can be ceded by the 
minister to managers or cultivators or public bodies offering the nec^‘ssary 
technical guarantees of their farming. 

Disputes as to the ap]olication of this decree will be decided, on the ap- 
peal of those interested, by the Minister of Agriculture, who will issue a 
decree, adducing his reasons for it, after hearing the advice of the relevant 
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commiss’on. There no a])peal fiom the minister's lecision on either 
administrative or legal points. 


4: 

I 5|C 

4 . THE TECHNICAL EDUCATir)N OF PEASANTS. — Uffleiab del Re<^no d^Iiaiia 

Rome, no. 2|0, ii October 1917 

Among recent decrees for the encouragement of agriculture one dated 
9 September 1917 (no. 1595), which provides for the technical education ol 
adult pea-^^ants, should be mentiored. It provides that in every province the 
provincial commission (d' agriculture vshall arrange foi the organisation of 
such education. Hxccutive duties and instruction are entrusted \o<i\iaclhoc 
committee of three or five membeis to be nominated wilhinthis commisbion. 
Such committee will cotAprise the director of tbe ambulant chair of agri- 
culture or his sub^thute who will be s^'crctary-reporter, and if the directors 
of the provincial institutions of agricultuial education do not belong to the 
committee they will be <added to it. In order to perform its task, as we have 
defined it, the provincial commission, bearing in mind the needs of agricul' 
ture, will emidoy the following means : a) temporary practical courses 
on local crops ; b) tanporary practical courses on agricultural industries ; 
c) temporary courses on the use of agricultural mat bincry ; d) temporary 
courses on the practice of rural and fore'll industries ; c) temporaiy courses 
for women on domestic economy and agricultural incliistries ; /) practising 
periotls in farms or other establislmieuts. The provincial commission can 
further use other direct or indirect means suited to its end. The saper- 
vision of the technical education of adult peasants belongs to the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 



NC/nCEvS RKEATIKG to AGR1CUI.TURAE ECONOMY 
IN GENERAE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


n'AEY. 


AVANZI (i:)r, K ) *. Influenza <'hc il protezionisino ha si)ie<;ato sni proi^resso aEnciiioiii Italia 
{The Influcnct Ennist’d by Prolcchon on Af^runltun in Italy), luirico Spijciii, IMsa, 1917. 


In this laudable study the author, after protesting that he does not 
] net end to have solved so com])lex a problem, affirms that the inflnence 
exerci.scd by protection can be circumscribed by sufficiently well deter- 
mined limits, h'rom the data he has collected and the observations he lias 
made it seems to him particularly difficult to ])rotect agriculture and en- 
courage Italian agricultuial ])i ogress by imposing ]>rotective duties. In 
practice “ while the direct influence of agricultural ])rotectit)n is subject 
to a large number of circumstances which tend to diminish its efficacy, 
its indiicct iniiiiem'e, which is as a rule injurious, tends to inciease more 
and more as it jiersists At ])resenl agricultural progress is taking place 
largely outside the circle of protected agriculture : thus many admirable 
exam])les ar(* to be found of the intensive culture of flowers, greens, fruit- 
bearing ])]ants, etc. ; and in the case of these protection is simply an in- 
direct obstacle to commercial expansion. Crops of this kind afford examples 
of progress and of retrogression, whether or not the}^ are protected. The 
direct influence of protection affects almost exclusively winter grain cto])S 
and rice ; other ciojis - especially vines, olives and oranges and lemons 
-- need a commercial policy of expansion. Dr. Avanzi reaches the conclu- 
sion tliat the ])rotection granted to Italian agricultural ])roducts might be 
gradual ly reduced . 


UNITDD STATICS. 


vSTl^WAKT (C. 1,.): I, AND TKNURLC IN THE UNlTlvD STATICS WITH SPKCIM, 
KEl'r'K-ENClC TO IEEINOIS {Vniv. Illinns Studies Soc, Sci.^ 5 (1916), No. 3,pp. 135, 
/igs. 22). 

The author discusses in general the situation regarding land tenure 
in the United States as 0 whole, and conditions in Illinois in detail. 
Among his conclusions are the following 

'' It appears that the forms of tenure have been phases accompanying, 
limited by, and modifying the conditions and changes in the agricultural 
economy of the State. The prevalence, sectional character, and growth of 
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farming by tenant operators is chiefly governed by the real value of the 
shates of the owners and tenants in the surplus of ox^eration. Tenancy 
forms a sort of cumulative index of the effectiveness of the desire of the 
owners to escape the operation of their land, and of the ineffectiveness of 
the desire of tenants to become owniers. 

Share tenancy has been more prevalent than cash tenancy, though 
cash tenancy predominates in the northern i)art of the State and has been 
more characteristic of tenants who were advanced in years and who weie 
operating farms whose owners were resident at a considerable distance from 
their farms.. 

The farms of no single form of tenure can be held to be superior in 
all ways. Managed farms had the highest value in buildings and live stock 
])iT acre, and farm.*^ of owners were characterized by the highest value of 
nnplenients and machinery ])er acre. In values of domestic animals the 
fernis of tenants were ];clow the average when either the total value or the 
^ alue i>er head is considered. The farms of tenants were largely dev^oted 
^o the ])rodiiction of the monc}" crox)S. This was particularly true of share 
truant farms. Yields were superior in the case of farms operat'^d by lui 
lingers and cash tenants... 

“ It was rhown by the age stati‘=5tics that young operators were more 
g<.nerally characterized by tenancy especiall}^ on the share ba.sis, and that 
\a>ung ouners were most heavily encumbered. Advancing years tended 
to re])lcice share with cash tenancy, tenancy with ownership, and encum 
1 nance with freedom from ni ortgage debt .• The latest census data, however , 
indicate that an influence is at woik restraining this movement .. 

Farming efficiency in the future will probably consist to a greater 
extent in the ability to increase net profits through cooperative dealing wtIIi 
the maiket. The efficiency t<'st must, therefore, rule more strongly against 
ojierators of the tenures whose characteristics are opi^osed to successful 
co-opeiative efforts on their* i:>art. 

“ It is not necessary, however, that the farmeTs of other tenmes oi)er<ite 
as efficiently as the owners themselves would ox^erate. li owners prefer to 
have their land operated by others than themselves, and if their holdings 
are sufficiently large, they may content themselves with the financial dis- 
advantage resulting from their refusal to operate their owni laud... 

‘‘ The test of x^roductivc efficiency may be .somewhat slow in actings 
and costly but it bids fair in the long run to penalize unsound farming le 
gurdless of the tenure of the operators, and to guarantee, therefore, the 
survival of the best forms of tenure and of the best individual operatois 


RUGGFRI ALFREDO, gercnle ie.spoiisable. 
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Part 1 : Co-operation and Association 


GERMANY. 

run “ LANDSCTIAKT ” OV POSKN PROM i JANUARY 1914 
To I JANUARY 


suTTRCKs ; 

\ » uw \L'iT"N(;sin.KK UT K5Ni(.ijcin:N Dtri'ktion i>ri< Poscnlr 1v\ndschaft invirti-i^n'iNT) 
DAS JAIIU Nin\^r Dl'N X'DRIIANDU^NODN Dl S KNT.FKi:\ Ar SsCTIT^sSDS DFF Posr.NKR 

l^AND^-CHAFi VDM fFN'i j(»i s. 0'=it< icutsclK* Hiu'hdnickciri iiJHi \ Cl la^san^^tall . A. ( r I’o- 

S('ll. J') I ", Pl> 

\ 1 RU A] I rNCrSHJ.RICIIl Di:i! KOnK'-LICIIPN DiRI KTION dick P(>>>i:iNlCR TyAND*>C'IlAI'T HiriRr.r 
I'FNDDAs TAIIR 1 () 1'5 >71 USl DIN VEr<lIANl>lA’XGl'V DlCS ICNGDKKN A D^SCIIl TS^ICS DDR PO.SENICR 
P\ndsctiai-'] vom •; AiRir, ibid p]) 

Tlu' importance of the Landschaft of Po.sen, from the jioinl of view 
of land and agriciiltnre, is certainly not new to the readers of this Review 
who have been able more than once to acquire inforniation as to its methods 
of working and activity. We need not therefore insist on the value of the 
data in the two publications cited at the head of this article, which enable 
ns to anaU'se tlK‘ reports for 1914 and 1915 of the administration of the 
Kdnigliche Dirckfion dcr LandscJnift and those of the committee and of the 
Ihiiik of the L(indsclt({/f with the remarks of the commissioners c»f acconiits 
and the schemes for a budget. The elements thns collected are instructive 
and allow ns to ap])rehend the complete vitality of this movement. 

The Landschajtcn are. as will be remembered, societies which grant to 
landowiKTs within their resjiectivc spheres of aiTivit}^ loans secure d by the 
value of th(‘ir properties. The amount of the loan granted is rc])rescnted by 
bonds and negotiable titles to land is.sued from year to year at varying rates 
of interest, at from 3 to 4 per cent, in the case of the society with which we 
are now concerned. The bearers of the titles issued in one year form within 
the society a small association, for each of tlu‘.se groups of titles is subject 
to the same rules as to the amortization of the sums borrow('d. A s])ecial 
bank, called the Landschajiliche Bank, undertakes the purely iimmeial 
work of the Landachaft, In certain casts, wiien a borrower cannot meet 
his engagements, tht' society undertakes the administration t>f the property 
representing the value of the debt contracted , and .sometime proceeds to 
sell all or part of the pledged lands. These are the essential features of the 
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methods of the Landschaftcn in general and the Landschafl of Posen in par- 
ticnlar. We have thought it well to recal them briefly. 


♦ 


* 


Since i8()7 the Imsiness of the Ivundschaft of Posen has followed the 
regular course which charactci ves a sound institution. Phom year to year 
it has iinprov(-d its total opeia lions. In 1913 and up to the time of the 
outbrt'ak of war it was planning to use for paying life insurance premiums, 
to the profit of those borrowing on land, the amount of the amortization 
funds of its new 3 and 4 ])er cent, titles, but events did not allow this 
measure to be ('nrricd out : its execution will probably have to be postponed 
until aft('r the conclusion of ])eace. We should note however v^dth regard 
to another question, that the increasing of the funds owned in its own right 
by the Pandschaft, which was the object of a pro])osal by the committee of 
internal administration in 1914, was decided in 1915. It was resolved 
that after the war ended, as soon the bill exchanges should reo]ien, these 
funds would receive an addition of 750,000 marks from the balance of the 
P*ank of the Landschaft, and thus the latter would also be enabled to 
increase the amount of its loans. 

Meanwhile contracts for loans coverial, in the tirst half of 1()14, ().b24,()00 
marks of bills (jii the old system The issue of these was stop])ed on 31 May 
and business was done with the new titles at 3 4 1’^'^ cent. As will 

be .seen from the few following figures th(' latter titles have the ])reference. 
The loans wvU'e divided between the two kinds of titles as follows: 


In new bills - 4 per cent : 
that is ; 1st half . . 

2nd half . . 

In new bills - 3 ^2 pcr cent 
that is : 1st half . . . 
2nd half 


3o,23(),40o maiks 

20*. i6o,oo() marks 

10,078,800 

100,700 )) 

45.800 n 

54.800 


giving a total of 30,340,100 > 

which, added to 9,624.600 maiks of titles on the old system, gives for 1914 
a total of 39,964,700 marks of bills ]jlaced. In 1915 the corresponding 
transactions rc'ached 6,199,300 marks. This means that business was li- 
mited to supplying the strictly necessary demand for credit, and the re- 
])orts for 191^ and 1915 concur to ]>rove that such will be the case while 
the war lasts. 

The market piice of new 4 per cent, titles passed from 91.80 per cent, 
to 94.30 per cent, on i May 1914. It was quoted as 94.40 i)er cent, on 
15 July, then sank slightly while tlie outbreak of war was expected daily, 
and Anally sto]q)ed on 29 July at 93 per cent. As regards the new 3 ^/2 per 
C(mt. titles business during the war has been too slight to make the .subject 
of a quotation on the market. 
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1914 was lilt* Iwenty-fiftli year in which the Ivaiulschaft of Posen had 
])een active since it had founded a special fund foi loans on land, the l\)se- 
nor lamhchafiliche Durlchcnskasse. It harl alnaidy beconn oik * of the cliief 
hnancial c*^tablishnients in the piovinc^". In ihes(‘ Iwenlyiiw years it 
succeeded in n^Kiyinj; 2,0(}o,ooo marks of its foundation ca]nlal on whicli 
it also paid interest at the rate of 3 ])er cent. This r(4)ayin(ml liad been 
acconii)lished at the beginning; of 3911. From then until the end of 1914 
the Landscliaft realized a profit balance of 1,247,344 30 marks. ]\loreover 
while it was making repayments it constitnttal a reservt' fund of 3,000,000 
maiks, the limit anticipated b}'' the by-laws. 

d'he following figures allow of a com})arison of its turnover for three 
years. 

Till novel in 1913 4()5,709,84(}.59 marks 

h)14 5t5,4<)4,().;3.89 

193 5 , . . . . . 4()8, 052,288 82 

'file n<‘t ])rotits in tla^so tlnee yiaiis wei(‘ a^ follows : 

Net ])iotits in i()i3 343, ^32.96 inaiks 

i 9 r 4 |o^.:! 55-55 

i<<i3 022 <84 

These re]n-es(mt, respectively, 11.44, 11.85 and 13.0b ])er cent, of the 
;, 000, 000 marks of capital engaged. In conformit} with § ii of the by-laws 
of 11 k Hank of the lyandschaft of Posen, dated 24 Pebjiiary 1890, the 
total amount of these ])rofits is paid into the funds held in its own light 
by th( Tandscluift . 

These llgures are the more signiheaiit because they rejiresfuit definite 
ri*, suits. They are evidently thc‘ final ])oint of a (juantity of ojierations bear- 
ing on the titles of the I^andschaft . The two n^iorts which we are c^xamin- 
ing are a detailed extiosition of the transformations and reiu wals of the va- 
rious categories of titles issued. If we abstiact for caieh category the exact 
sum of the amount of the transactions really added to those of preced- 
ing years, we will obt;iin a sufficiently clear jhetun' of the [>1 ogress of the 
Jyandschaft. 

1. The situation of new investments (d 191 J w.'s as foll<*ws : 


a) in 3 |/2 % bills (without hdter) 2,337,700 

3^4% assigned to tlu* louith sixth ei tlu 

letter C. titles 1,035,000 

() in 480 bills letter J) 3, ,31 1,200 

cl) in 4 bills assigned to the tourth sixth of tlu* letUi 

E titles 1.289,000 

L’) in new 3 ^280 bills 100,700 

/) in new 480 7.851,700 

giving a tot<d of. . . . 
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whence 'nitist be deducted : 

for disl)nrdeiiing 75 pro])erties or parcels of such, ])artial 


extinctions 2, ()()(), 200 

which gives the net figure of 12,985,100 

The corres])0]iding position in 1915 was as follows : 

a) in newj 10,000 

h) in new 4^)0 bills 5,571,200 

giving a total of . . . ], 581, 200 

whence must be deducted : 


for disburdening 28 properties 01 ])arcels of such, piirtial 


extinctions 2,()l5.5()o 

wdiich gives the net figure' ol ()()5,700 


II. The detailed posilion with regard to tilh'S beaiing interest at tin* 
I'lid of 1914 was as follows ; 


bills of the annual associations 4 0,447,900 

’ ' ' s /2 ”0 (without letter) i()4,557,()oo 

» 5 (letter C) . ;»5.bbb:>oo 

" (lettci A) 5 4.077,200 

-> ” » (letter b) g/T 9b5.3oo 

>' (lett(*r D) 4 105, 925, 400 

M » V fletteu' hi) 4 ^ 4 ) :57,74i,90() 

new bills ] ‘ 125,700 

7 ) 7 dj 8,()00 

giving a total of 425,423,200 

whence must be dt'ducted the total amount of amortizations 

iucludiug extinctions on 2 January 1915 27,217,900 

wdiich gives a n <4 amount of . . 39^.205,300 

to reach the amount of titles in circulation on 31 December 
1914 the value of those paid into reserve and guaran- 
tee funds must be taken into account 21,351,700 

thus the bills in cinadation at tliis date represent . . . 374353.600 
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The corresponding jx'jsilion in 1915 was as follows : 


bills 

of annual 

associations 


4 

M) 


n 

)) 

(without 1 ttcr) . 

3 

1 / ()/ 
72 .0 


)' 

» 

(letter C) ... 


1/ i)' 

/2 /() 

>• 


(lettiT A) 


.> 

0 / 

/o 



(letter P>) 


^ * 

% 



(letter D) 


4 

% 


> 

(letter K) 


4 

0 / 

/o 

New 

bills . . 




1 / 0/ 
/2 0 

)) 

)) . . 



4 

/o 


7,81 1,000 
i()2, 01.1,400 
45,421,000 
4,054.400 
744,200 
io4,o()2,6oo 
47,267,100 

44.291,500 


giving a total of , . . 424, ,(820,9(^0 

wlieiK'c inusi he (icdncled lotol iniiount of <iinoi tizations 

inchiding extinctions on 2 Janiiaiy 1916 .... -8,54,4,400 


which give-- d net anionnt of . . 

to rcacli tile amount of titles in ciicnlation at the cud of 
1915 the value ol tlios(‘ paid into reserve and guaran- 
tee tunds must be* taken into account 22,297.700 

thus tljc bills in circul.ition at this dale iepu‘s(*nt . . ;72,98fg8oo 


The account of the funds belonging to the Tvandschaft 
in its own right shows at the end of 1914 foi 4 ^2 % 

bills (without lette*i) 1.280,000 

in corn 466.805.69 

at the end of 1915 the fund of 4 ^ 2 fdks was un- 
changed ' 1,280.000 

we must add-in coin 49,i44.()8 

and a nominal amount ol 800,000 

subscrj]>tion to war loan 1915 

and a nominal amount of 400,000 

subscription to war loan 1916 

funds supplied by profits of years 1 913- 1 914 and 1915 . , 


In 1914 and 1915 no pro])erty securing a loan was sequestered. In 
1914, on the othei hand, ])roceedings for sales by auction were entered into 
in connection with 46 jiroperties : 

a) at the reque.st of the Ivand.scliaft in the case ol tin following 
•properties : 
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- - - — 

Bonischiii 

no. 1"; Dislvtcl 

of obornik, 

having aioa of 

J 3.78 

hectares 

Konifjsnili 

no. () 

fl » 



n 

ScUwarzluiuLiiul no. ^ >• 

» n 

•• 

11.13 


'IHirowy 

» 

» BJcsidicn, 



» 

li()](Th()WO 

no. j;h 

" I’o^^oii OhI, 


1 S 4.'>7 


Kobclnitz 

no 1 4 

>} » 

.) 

1 * 1.17 

- 

(irflnwcilcT 

no. 8 

» KaAvilscli, 

» 

lo. n 

« 

Bicmalki 

no. () -> 

' Schriiuiii, 

» 

16.10 


Jaskiilki 


- 


368,20 


lyindcnhain 

no .12 » 

» ) 

» 

13.82 


Xit^nginki 

no. 12 

>, » 

» 

io..if> 


Wodzisko 

no. 2 

V Wreschen, 

- 

5 . " 5/^5 

” 

Notzort 

no. 177 '' 

)' Bromberg, 


0.77 


Nikelpkowo 

no .1 1 

>> Kolmar, 

.. 


» 

Skubnrczc'wo 

Rgl. 

» Mogilno, 



> 

Wolwark 

no. 8i 

. Scimbin, 

> 

1 -’.66 

'' 

liltmicmdorl 

no 1 

)■ Sire! no, 

» 

3 3.30 


(irnsSSC(' 

no 8) ) 

)/ » 


) 0. 2 3 


Kleinj^cc 

no z /I > 

> » 


I'^.S > 


JyUgi 

no 'j V 

> Wilkovi.s 

> 

6) 

- 

vSt liwarzcnrui 

no. 2 2 

) )' 


-I. to 

” 

( xruiio 

no » 

lyiss.a. 

) 

3 -. 0 > 

>' 

Birkoiiltriicli 

no 1 

> Wirsit/, 


14.16 

' 

^'hlewo 

no. 

)t ScUiidbtTg, 

» 

0.10 


Drown () 

no, t8 » 

)- Zttin, 

" 

71.30 



b) at 
projKTties : 

the requcb^t 

of other creditors 

in the ease of the following 

Niedcr- Vlt Dricbit/ 


District of loaustadt. 

having an a of ; i |.or) 

lu'ctare'^. 

Hn’e.sen 

no 

1 


Oboinik. 

I ‘a. 89 


Dnsehnik 

no 

i<)( 


Samlta , 

» 11,62 

» 

Rohrwiese 

no. 

() 

> 

' Sehriinm, 

.> 0 . 3 -^ 

) 

lyUTidau 

no. 

17 

>. 

> Sthroda, 

• 17.09 


Oloe/no 

no 

33 


" Wrtschen, 

» 3 1.57 


Oroehf>n 

no 

1.5 


> Bromiierg 

«.i 5 

'j 

Koinaushof 0 .( 

Elio 

78 


)' Czarnikau 

7.62 

)) 

vSteinboinsirut 

\nl. 

D 

>' 

’ Filchne 

41.72 

« 

Si'hdniininn 

no. 

3 5 

> 

)> G IK ‘Sen, 

> 103.51 

» 

iTnchowo 

no. 

31 


> llohcnsalza 

8,80 

» 

Selineidcnii'dd 

no 

4 < ' 


Kolmar 


>1 

VVilsbm h 

no 

1 


» » 

> j09.It> 


Zendowo 

no 

10 

. 

» Sehnb’n 

29.83 


Eunlhdten 
Rmlki lygt. 

no 

4 


« SI re 1 no 
» Obornik, 

»' T 02,60 

215.56 

» 

lyoticndorl' 

no. 

6 


>' Sehroda, 

» 11 . oS 

) 

Skarbos/tavo 

no. 

20 


> Wreschen 

23.57 

0 

Blnniondorl 

no 

10 

)' 

'' Strelno 

>• D.85 

1) 

(B*( anadcn 

no. 

(0 


)' Sehnbiii 

> 26.07 

» 

(B'ossscc 

no. 

70 

i' 

» Strelno 

« 33.01 
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III 1915 proceedings lor sales by aucliiiii vveie eiiliTcd into in tin* case ot 
60 ]iropertics, at the recpiest of the Ivaiulscliaft in that of 25 and at the re- 
quest of other creditors in that of ;>5. The report of the Tandschaft for that 
year gves no details as to area. 


Sjt 

At the end of the following ]>ro]>erties giuiranteed loans which 

had been made : 

a) 4,559 holdings^ each containing land worth 15,000 marks or more, 
having a total area of 947,181) hectaies and seeming loans ameainting to 
393,914,900 marks. 

/;) 5,598 holdings, each containing land worth at least 15,000 marks, 
having a total area of 94,891 hectares and s(‘cnring loams ainonnting to 
-9,508, 3>oo maiks. 

The cones])()nding lignies for 1913 are as follows: 

(i) 5,575 holdings, each containing land woith 15,000 marks 01 more, 
having a total area of 933,187 hectarc^s and securing loans amounting to 
394,07>8,5 ()o marks. 

h) 5,663 holdings, each containing land wcu'th at least 15,000 marks, 
having a total ar<‘a of <t5.78i li stares and so<'n]ing loans amounting to 
2(), 78^400 marks 


* 

^ * 

At the end of T<ji4 tlie repoil on forestry gaxa^ data as io 40 holdings 
having a t()tal area of 20,()(>i lieetaus of woodland and waarth adtogether. 
11,977,300 marks. This value, calenlated as additional to that of the soil 
only, gives an average of 54() marks a hectare. Of the* 40 holdings, 27, 
having a total area of 16,863 hectares and woitl^ as security 9,363,900 marks, 
coirld profit by a supplementary loan ; but a domain of 317 hectares of 
forest land, worth as seenrity i27,()Oo marks, was debarred from tlie grant 
of such a sn])plement. 

The only modilication in this connection in 1915 consisted in gnuiting 
the supplementary loan to 28 properties, luiving a total area ol 17,583 
hectares of forest land, worth as seenrit>' 9,817,300 marks. 

In T914 the Tvaiidschaft dealt with 18,827 tiansaetions ; in j()r5with 

11 . 933 - 

* 

* ^ 

To com])lete the data from the re})ort of the 1/aiidsehaft we give those 
which ref(U- to the bank on 31 December of the thrc'c years 1913, 1914 and 
1915. 

In hand, — 1913: 416,439.16 marks — 1914: 513,648.77 marks — 
1915 * 234,8x2.26 marks. 
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Current account. — 1913: 3,895,575.84 marks —1914: 6,774,486.70 
marks — 1915 : 8,156.62 marks. 

Account of Lombards. — 1913 : 137,500 marks 1914 : 312,600 marks 
— 1915 : the figures are wauling. 

Deposit account. — 1913: 1,858,71782 marks — 3914: 2,669,589.68 
marks - 1915 : 2,435,151.50 marks. 

Advance account. — 1913 : 5,087,193.92 marks — 1914 : 4,624,821.29 
marks — 1915 : 7,987,380.21 marks. 

Bill accounts. - 1913: 2,300,311.89 marks — 1914: 5,436,679.32 
marks - 1915 ; 3;95(),oo5.83 nuorks. 

Account of hills to he received. — 1913: i,t26,()7ot 4 marks - 1914: 
993,962.82 maiks - 1915 : 1.009,722.65 marks. 

Commission account. - 1913^ 136.151.46 marks - 1914: 61,10998 

marks. 

Interest account ~ 19x3 : 22T.592 5^ marks - : 534,189.91 marks 

Tlie costs of administration which were antici];ated at I45.f)46 marks 
wete only 142,380.49 marks in 1914. In 1915 they were anticipated a1 
172,446.50 marks and 166,167.43 marks were actual]}^ S])enl. 



MISCKIJ.ANKOUvS INFORMATION RETATINO TO COOPF;rATK)N 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIODS COUNTRIES. 


OR FAT BRITAIN x\ND JRFiR.'VND. 

C0-()FI<:RATIVK 1'IS1ILN(t in TIIK ARAN ISl^ANDS — />V///V JJusiiU'ss, V<.1 Ul, No. r, 

Dublin, NovcnilKi loD- 

A. Foundation. ~ The Aran Islands are situated in the cc'idre of Gal- 
way Bay, about thirty miles due west of the town of Galway find e(]uidis- 
tant from the coasts of Clare and (hilway by about ten miles. In 1891 they 
were bought from the landlords by the Oongestt'd Districts Board. In 
September 3915 the Aran Co-operative I'ishine Com])any was organised 
by the Irish Agiicultund Organization vSociety at Kilmurvey, a small vil- 
lage in Inishmore, the northern island of the group The office and head- 
quarters of the society weie established in a little curing store, rented, to- 
gether with the curing ap])aratus, from th(‘ Congested Districts Board for 
£2^ I6\ od. a yt*ar. The society then obtained from this board a loan of 
£150 in cash and a Joan of stock, consisting of salt and barrels, of the va- 
lue of £150. To allow the accumulation of sufficient wrnking capital mem- 
bers agreed to forego all payment fot their fish for about six weeks, that is 
until the cured fish had been sold, wdimi they wouhl be paid in full for all 
they had supplied. 

B. Formuiion of Share Capital. — Kveiy membei must ou joining the 
sot'iety pay an entrauee fee of sixpence and one shilling towards the ]nirehase 
of one share of £1. The ])alanee of their shares is ])aid for by members 
by deductions of one shilling in tlie ]Knind from all payments made to them 
for their fish. When each of them has thus bought one sliare the society 
can continue to make similar deductions until the totrd amount deducted 
provides a capital equal to its needs, Tlie deductions aie credited to the 
share aecoimt of each member as shares or in pait pa3mient of shanks. Th ‘ 
committee has powcT to deci<le what number of shares shall Ik* held by a 
member. Thus a member's interest in the society increases automatt- 
cally in proportion to his ]>articipation in the society's trade — an ideal 
state of affairs. 

C. The Co-operative Supply of Fish. — By the im],)ortant rule known as 
the Binding Rule the society and its individual uiemffiu's are mutually 
bound, the vsocieiy to buy all the fish which a member has to sell, the mem- 
ber to sell to the society all the fish he catches. The obligation is limited 
to the fishing season, of which the committee determines th(^ c xact dura- 
tion. On the society’s side it is further limited by the proviso that the fish 
be delivered in good condition and at times warranted by market condi - 
tions and rendered possible by the custom of the trade, and that such fish 
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be suitable for sale under the biand or brands authorized by the society. 
Due provision must be made, before paying for fish, for all working expenses, 
interest on and reduction of loan capital, depreciation of property, the crea- 
tion of an adequate reserve fund and other charges incidental to the busi- 
ness of the soiety. In case of failure duly to accept fish the society must pay 
one pound by way of damages to the injured member ; and a member 
who without the committee's written consent disposes of his fish except to 
the society must similarly pay one pound to the society, unless the latter 
prefer to penalize him by excluding him from the right to deliver fish for a 
certain time. The society and its members are respectively absolved from 
obligation to obey the Binding Kule if the work of the society cease owing 
to accident, labour or trade disputts, or another cause over which they 
have no control. 

D. The First Tivo Years of Business. — The society began to trade at 
Kilmurvey in September 1915 when it comprised one hundred members, 
owning fifteen curraghs. 

The crew of a curragb consists of a skijiper and three men. Each car- 
ries nets to a length of about 400 yards, made up of six joined pieces, 35 
fathoms long. The curraghs can easily undertake the autumn mackerel 
fishing which lasts from September to January and is inshore fishing. They 
set their nets about three miles from the shore. In the morning, if the catch 
is heavy, they may have to make more than one journey, bringing in two 
or three pieces of their nets at a time. PTom September 1915 to January 
1916 the society sent to the outside market only cured mackerel ; for the 
steamer which connects Inishmore with the mainland calls at Kilronan, 
which is five miles from Kilmurvey, and calls there only twice a week. 

The spring mackerel fishing takes place in April, May and June, and 
it is deep sea fisliing. It is undertaken by boats larger than the curraghs, 
locally called “ nobbies They go out some miles from the shore at night 
and return in the morning with their catch. In 1916 the society was able 
to take part in the spring mackerel fi^^hing because it was joined by five nob- 
bies from Kilronan. Its headquarters were moved to the pier at Kilro- 
nan, Kilmurvey becoming a mere branch. Throughout this season and the 
following spring and autumn seasons its activity developed. 

The system of payment for fish has been adapted to the fact that where- 
as the organization is based on the principle of one man one share, the so- 
ciety actually trades not with individual men but with crews. Each nob- 
bie has a crew of seven men, including the skipper who borrows from the 
Congested Districts Board money to buy his boat and gear. When the 
boat arrives in the morning with its catch the fish ate counted in long 
hundreds (one long hundred == 126) and the manager of the society gives 
the skipper a docket to show how many have been received. The fish are 
then either cured or shipped in boxes containing one long hundred each. 
Payments are made about once a fortnight or at such other convenient 
intervals as the committee from time to time appoints. The skipper pre- 
sents his docket and is paid the full current price of the fish, calculated by 
long hundreds. He keeps one half of the sum in order to pay back to the 
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Congested Districts Board its loan for the purchase of his boat and gear ; 
from the other half he deducts a small sum to cover the provisioning of the 
boat at sea and other expenses ; and the remainder is then divided among 
the crew in equal shares, from which, as already explained, they pay a shill- 
ing in the pound towards the accumulation of share capital. In the case 
of motor-boats the running expenses of the engine are d<rducted in equal halves 
from the share which goes to pay for the boat and the share which goes 
to the crew. In the case of a curragh, where the initial expenditure on buy- 
ing the boat is small, the money received for the fish is jiaid in equal 
halves, the one to the skipper and the other to the rest of the crew. 

The society has brought about a very important rise in the price of fish. 
Before it was formed the fishermen received from 4s. to 6s, for a long hun- 
dred of mackerel. Since its formation the corresponding average prices 
have been as follows : autumn 1915, 12s. ; spring 1916, 8s. ; autumn 1916, 
17s. to 22s. ; spring 1917, i8s. ; early part of autumn 1917, X7S. Thus pri- 
ces have l)een doubled and in some cases trebled. 

An amazing increase of turnover has been secured. During the first 
eight months the ttiriiover was £760 ; and the expenses amounted to £380, 
including £224 for barrels and salt, £110 for wages and £27 for freight. 
In the last eight months the turnover has been £14,000; and the expenses 
have amounted lo £4,700. made u]> of £2.800 for freight and commission, 
£450 for wages, £t,ioo for packing and £350 for ice. 

It is seen that the ration of expenses to turnover has throughout been 
very high, a circumstance almost unavoidable in the fish trade owing to 
the high prices which have to be paid for requisites. Thus boxes, which 
are returnable but are seldom returned, cost 2s, each two years ago but now 
55. ; barrels, which are not returnable, 45. 2d. each two years age but now 9s. 
6d. ; salt 32 5. a ton two years ago, now los. a ton. The Congested Districts 
Board used to sell a basket of crushed ice, weighing 6 stone, for al>ont 2S. 
During the war they raised this price to 3s. 6d,, and recently they have 
ceased to supply ice to the We.st of Ireland, so that the society will have to 
buy ice from a Dublin firm at 30s. a ton on the pier at Aran, In order to avoid 
this large exi)ense, which is likely to increase, the society contemplates buy- 
ing an ice-making machine, which it could use profitably owing to the ex- 
cellent water supply provided by the Congested Districts Boards. As 
prices are daily rising the expenses of the society will probably grow, but 
the increase of trade will lessen the ratio of expenses to ttrrnover, a fact 
illustrated in the last two years which have been years of rising prices. 

The share capital of the society amounted at the time of foundation 
to £5, at the end of the first year it was £27, and at the end of August 1917 
it was £143. A very satisfactory reserve fund has moreover been accu- 
mulated. 

The membership has risen from 100 to 184. In September 1915 the 
members used only fifteen curraghs but now th< y use nearly forty curraghs, 
and eleven uobbies of which four are motor-boats. Of all the boats of 
Inishmore only five curraghs and a couple of nobbies, one of them belong- 
ing to a Dondon firm, are outside th.‘ society. 
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The society has gradually enlarged its premises. It now rents from the 
Congested Districts Board two or three large stores in addition to some smal- 
ler stores on the pier ; and it has recently bought from the board for £50 
the fee simple of a large and commodious store, which will be repaired 
and fitted up as a curing station and used as such in bad weather. At pre- 
sent fish are cured in an open yard by the shore and after a heavy catch 
the carers may have to work all night. 

The society’s ** shamrock” brand is already becoming known on the 
fish market and will soon be famous. The fishing seasons have been 
prolonged by a month or six weeks. On Inishmore that work of 
development which the CongCvSted Districts Board has attempted ever 
since it entered into possession in these islands has been much accele- 
rated. The fishing industry has been established on a sound and 
lasting basis. Twenty years ago the whole wealth of the Aran Islands 
was represented by the potato patches, the pigs which were fed for 
a small return, the few cattle, the kelp and the carrigeen moss, and the 
fish which were sold precariously at low prices. The Congested Districts 
Board subsidized the steamer which regularly connects the islands with the 
mainland and the greater markets, advanced money for the purchase of 
boats and fishing gear, and brought over Scots to teach better methods of 
fishing. But until the .society was founded the progress made was compa- 
ratively slight. Now the fishermen of Tnishniore find themselves able to 
earn what is to them wealth ; and the whole population of the islands have 
had a lesson in the value and practice of co-operation. 

E. Prospects of Father Development, -- Hitherto membership ol the 
society has been confined to Inishmore but last year the men from the south 
and middle islands — Inisheer atidlnishman — brought their fish to Kilronan 
and sold it to the society. They now wish to enjoy the advantages of 
co-operation. That they should form their own separate societies is highly 
unadvisablc : the steamer does not always call at their islands which have 
no piers ; it would be vc^ry difiiciilt to collect among them the necessary 
amount of capital, and equally difiicult to find among them an efficient 
manager who would be their true leader. The obstacle to admitting them 
to membership of the existing society is that its considerable reserve fund 
is the exclusive property of the present members, and that these were 
solely charged with the heavy initial expenses. It would however be pos- 
sible to extend the membership to the southern islanders if a large amount 
of the reserve fund were allocated as share capital in proportion to trade done 
with the society. Branches like that at Kilmurvey could be established 
on Inisheer and Inishman, on each of which a headman would be employed 
to issue the dockets and superintend the curing. The chief remaining 
difficulty would be the representation of the southern islands on the com- 
mittee. If title scheme for extension of membership* materializes the so- 
ciety will probably buy a motor-boat which will collect the fish from Ini- 
sheer and Inishman and bring it to headquarters for shipment, and which 
might also carry fresh fish to Galway on days when the steamer does 
not run. 



tmom/urim rbi^ating to co-operation and association 


So far the society has not supplied oil, nets or other requisites to its 
members, and has left the function of making loans for the purchase of 
boats and gear to the Congested Districts Board. But in time it may take 
over these enterprises. When the principles of co-operation are better 
understood by the fishermen it may come about that they provide them- 
selves with all the necessaries of life by means of the society's organization. 

The fame of this society has spread among the fishermen of the Galway 
coast, and in one or two districts the leading men are now di.sussing whether 
they cannot co-operate like their fellows in Aran. 


ITAIvY. 

I. PACIEITIICS FOR TIUv EKASING OF DOMANIAT, BANDS BY CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES — GazzUia Ufficiale del Regno d*ltaha, Rome, No ^5^, 26 October 1917. 

^The decree-law No, 1676, dated 20 September 1917, satisfies an old 
desire of agricultural co-operative societies in that it fitly provides, for co- 
operative labour societies, facilities for leasing domanial lands and the 
State's fishing rights in public waters. It allows properties which may be 
let privately to be let, on far more liberal terms than is usual, to legally 
constituted* agricultural, producers' and labourers' co-operative societies, 
fevery limitation regarding these leases is removed ; and their term is ex- 
tended to nine years with an option to the government to extend it further 
if obligations on the lessees to make improvements or carry out particular 
works are imposed. 

The same decree grants sj^ecial facilities ^ co-operative societies in 
the matter of giving securities and guarantees for the obligations they as- 
sume, securities being limited to a certain fit quota payable together with 
an extra annual due. The intention is to guard the societies against usurers 
and against an anticipation of hirge capital which would damage the eco- 
nomy of their farms. 


♦ 

* 

2 THE INTERNAB RliORf 5 ANIMATION OF THE ITAJJAN CO-OPliRATI VE MOVE- 
MENT. — La Coot>craz%one Italiana, Milan, No. 1260, 7 September 1917. 

Recently there was a meeting at Milan of the managing council of the 
Leo^a Nazionale delle Cooperative and the three central commissions of co- 
operation (i), in order to consider the reorganization of the co-operative 
mowment. After ample discussion those present agreed to devote their 
activity to realizing the following programme : i) the reorganization of 
the Cattedre della cooperazione e della Previdenza (Chairs of Co-operation 
and Thrift), with a central office at Milan and branches in all the more im- 
portant centres in Italy, for the popularization of the principles of co-opera- 
tion and thrift and for giving help in administration and book-keeping to 


(i) See our issue for September, igiZ, page i5. 
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all co-operative and mutual societies in Italy indiscriminately ; 2) the 
co-ordination of co-operative production and labour under the guidance 
and direction of the Co-operative National Committee of Labour (i) ; 3) the 
consolidation of co-operative consumption around its federal organization, 
the Italian Consortium of Co-operative Consumers' Societies, which has for 
years existed at Milan and which ought to modify its by-laws in order to 
be able to admit to its membership the associated consumers and the 
victualling institutions wliich, owing to the necessities of the time, have 
arisen for the defence of consumers ; 4) the constitution of federations of 
co-operative agricultural societies, having both united and individual go- 
vernment, for acquiring, exchanging and selling the material necessary 
to agriculture and agricultural produce 

The directing council of the league and the three commissions mention- 
ed also decided to present to the President of the Council of Ministers, 
and the Ministers of Agriculture, Industry, Commerce and Labour, Public 
Works, the Treasury and Finance a complete memorial as to the dasires 
of co-operative organizations. This will support the urgency of a) a re- 
vision of all legislation on co-operative societies which, it is recognized, 
no longer responds to the development of the co-operation of the Central 
Commission of Co-operative Associations at the Ministt)^ of Industry, Com- 
merce and Laboui , h) the establishment of forms of land settlement by 
means of collective leases of lands to be improved, large estates and the 
domanial lands of commtnes, religious bodies, etc : c) the grant to co-oj>er- 
ative societies of production and labour of means of carrying out public 
works which will better respond to natiomd interests , d) the adoption by 
the State of a wide policy of helping and supporting co-operative organiz- 
ation, and an adequate provision in budgets toi the training of the tech- 
nical, administrative and book-keeping staffs of co-operative societies and 
for the Chairs oi Co-operation and Thrift. 


>Jc 

♦ * 

COUvKCTIVE FARMvS 3 N THK I>KOVINCU OF PAIUXA — 1 uicrastone dcllc cooperative 
(h Pmma t provincia, Movinunto conperaiivo {Fe<leralion ot the Cooperative Societies 
of Parma and the Province Cooperative Movement), No 4, i November 1917. 

Of recent years there have been in the province of Parma a marked 
diminution of public works and consequently unemployement among the 
workpeople. To remedy this state of affairs the provincial co-operative 
societies of consumption and labour have initiated a movement towards 
agricultural co-operation, creating new organizations which aim at leasing 
lands and cultivating them on their own account. The agricultural co- 
operative societies— collective farms — now active are not numerous, 

(1) Se^ our issue for November 1915, page si 
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bttt it should be remembered that this form of co-operation (i) will spread 
rapidly “because the first experiments have yielded good results, as 
appears from the following figures which refer to 1916: 


Year 

of 

formation Members 


Borgo San Donnino 1906 

950 

Colorno . . 

. . . 1912 

463 

Fontanelle . 

. . . 1914 

345 

Ravadese 

■ • ■ 1913 

28 

Sissa , . . 

. . . 1913 

V 3 J 


Total 

1917 


Capital 

Hectares (2) 

Rent 

Revenue 

liras 

— 

liras 

liras 

4(>.373 

33.0000 

5,000 

17.670 

27.854 

104.9941 

i (>.756 

54.533 

15,966 

95.5000 

14,100 

55.543 

3.432 

89.0000 

16,177 

57.631 

23.981 

J06.2824 

23.373 

94.344 

117,606 

428.7765 

75,406 

281,721 


On the nth of last November two other agricultural co-operative 
societies became active, that of Soragna which wavS constituted last Feb- 
ruar}^ and that of Busseto wliich was constituted last September. The 
former has leased three properties, having an aggregate area of 148 hectares, 
for 23,500 liras a year. The other has leased b2 hectares for an annual rent 
of 15,000 liras. 

Further, the co-operative societ}^ of Borgo San Donnitio has recently 
enlarged its leasehold l>y a holding of 33 hectares rented at 4750 liras ; and 
in November 1918 the co-operative societ}^ of Fontauella will undertake 
a new important leasehold of 94 hectares, rented at 21,000 liras. Altogether 
additions of 337 hectares, rented at 64,250 liras, will bring the total area 
uj) to 765.7765 hectares and the total rent to 139,653 liras. 

The first ex])eriment in agricultural co-operation is due to tlu^ Casa 
del Popolo di BorG;o San Donnino {Pco])le s House of Borgf) San Donnino) 
which designed to distribute its gains among its members. It is worthy 


(i) Besides collective farms, wliich are one <>1 tbe most characteristic forms of at^ricultural 
co-operation, there also exist and prosper in Italy collective mefavacic'^ ThiMS to .say that 
vast extents of land, includini!; not only arable and j^iassland but also woods and viiieyaids, arc 
cultivated by associatums or co operative societies t)t labourers who are compensated tor their 
work by receiving lialf the produce. In the Mantuan ])rf wince jiropcrties have Ixui thus 
cultivated for some decades ; in the province ofModetia there are scveraUlourishiiig examples 
of them {Car]>i, Boniporto, San Prospero, etc.) ; in the province of Ravenna there is one collec- 
tive miia,yag 6 ^ manaj^ed by a co operative labourers’ (casual journeymen’s) society, which is 
a model of its kind — that of Massalombardo. Here the gross revenue per hectare is between 
5 ,000 and 7 ,000 liras . The produce consists of fruit - peaches , pears , apples , green \ cgctablcs , 
grapes, wheat, tol>acco, forage and live stocli^ Tw'o facts suffice to show the social and econo- 
mic imiK>rtance acquired by collective mSiaya$es. The small labourers’cfj-opeiative metayage 
of Cibeno di Cari)i easily provides a sufficient livelihood for the seven families of its members 
although previously the land supported only the family of one fanner. The scjciety of San 
Eorenzo della Poppa farms on tliis system 40 hectares on which work the able-bodied mem- 
bers of quite 32 families. See in this connection La Cooperazione Agricola, Bologna, No 2, 
25 September 1917. 

(a) I hectare « 2.47 hectares. 
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of note that the yield of the small farm leased was almost tripled in ten 
years, and that while the previous single lessee had barely supported a 
single peasant's family the co-operative society maintains on the farm in 
better conditions three families. It should also be noticed that when the 
lease fell in the rent was doubled, and that the value of the farm has much 
increased by the co-operative society's enlightened cultivation, the philan- 
thropic body which let it thus deriving much benefit. In confirmation of 
this there is an interesting passage in the report of the deliberations of the 
civil hospitals of Borgo San Donnino as to the concession of a second farm : 

Seeing that the interx^ention of the co-operative society has already 
markedly raised the rent, that as lessee of other farms the co-operative 
Society has proved itself to be a stranger to speculative aims, and to care 
foi the improvement of such farms and of the condition of labourers, 
and that therefore the lower price which the administration, will receive 
will be amply compensated for by the improved state of the farm when 
the lease falls in.., the administration resolves by an unanimous vote to 
grant the lease to the co-operative society rather than to any individual 

Another flourishing collective farm is that of Ravadese which obtained 
in iC)i ] the lease of two holdings and “ healed the wound of unemploy- 
ment ” in that it ensured continuous and remunerative work to some thirty 
families (i). After the sacrifices of the first two years, and the expensive 
works and organization which were absolutely necessaiy to these two farms, 
the society is now in such an excellent position that it is sure of a pros- 
perous and fruitful life 

The facts that have been given are enough to show all the imix)rtance 
which the movement lepresented by the collective farms is destined to 
acquire in the province of Parma. 


* 

* ^ 

4 AN IMPORTANT MEETING OF AGKICXJT/rURAE CO OFERATIVE SOCIEITF^S. 

— ‘ La Cooperazicme Ifahana, Milan, No T2O9, 9 November 1917 

On the 28th of last October there was held at Milan an important 
meeting of representatives of all the agricultural co-operative societies and 
of many co-operative societies of labour and consumption in the province (2) , 

(1) See the iiiterestiiig pamphlet of Antonio Bizzozero,L£ affittanze colletUve pet assicu- 
rare il pane e il lavoto agU untih (Collective Farms for Ensuring Bread and labour to the 
Poor) Unione dellc Cattedre Ambulant! di Agricoltura Italiane Opuscoli di propaganda. 
No I, Up. Pelati, 1917. 

(2) Shortly Wore, on 9 September, another meeting was held of co-operative consumers' 
and agricultural societies of the provinces of Ihtfi, Foggia, Eece and Potenza, at the/sf»fi<fo 
Naztmah di Credtio per la Cooperazione It was resolved, among other things, legally to cons- 
titute a federation of co operative consumers’ societies which should have its seat at Bari and 
should aim at acquiring the goods needed by the federated societies and giving them necessary 
help Where agricultural co-operative societies were concerned, the meeting dealt with the 
relations to be established with sister societies in the north of Italy for the exchange of agri- 
cultural produce See in this connection ha C ooperazione A gncola , Bologna, No. 2,25 Septem- 
ber 1917. 
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to consider some questions specially interesting to co-operative socie- 
ties. The position of the co-operative movement in this province was 
shown by a detailed report, from which the following figures, having re- 
ference to 31 December 1916, emerge : 33 co-operative consumers' societies 
had 4628 members, and a paid-up capital of 245,000 liras, and had made sales 
for 1,632,854 liras, a sum estimated to have risen to 3,000,000 liras in 1917 ; 
27 co-operative societies of production and labour had 2675 members, 
and a capital of 318,280 liras, and had done work worth 1,177,174 liras; 
five agricultural co-operative societies had 1917 members who farmed 
428.7765 hectares, rented in the aggrgate at 75,406 liras, and the harvests 
brought in to them 281,723.15 liras. 

There was discussion as to action to be taken in connection with re- 
ligious and public bodies to obtain leases of their lands for the co-operative 
societies The matter was dealt with by vSignor G. Faraboli who by means 
of facts ~ in particular a comparison between the production of two farms, 
in the same district and of almost equal extent, of which one was let to a 
co-o}ierative society and tlie other to an individual - brought into relief 
the desirability of choosing co-operative societies as tenants of public 
bodies A resolution embodjdng this conclusion was adopted. 

The matter of “legislation in favour of agriciiltuial co-operation" 
W 3 ib de<ilt with by the Hon. M. vSamoggia, who justified a resolution wliich 
claimed for associated labourers, a prelerence, analogous to that already 
given in the case of public coiitiacls, when leases of the lands of public 
bodies were granted. He asked that the laws governing contracts of leases 
and agricultural contracts in general should be equal. Finally a vote was 
passed in favour of the wished-for constitution of a provincial federation 
of Pannesan co-operative agricultural societies, and of the complete solu- 
tion of the problem of society insuiance 

* 

♦ 

5 A CO OPEI^TIVK ASSOCIATION AMONG OWNERS AND USUE RECTORIES OF 
WOODS — By-laws of the ‘‘Socteta loscana per I’mdiistna dei bosclii ” (i mean Society 
fo} the Forest Industry), E'loience, 1917 

Tliis society was constituted at Florence on*20 July 117. It aims at 
selling woodland products in common, opening magazines for selling them, 
making advances on them to members or obtaining such for members, 
planting nurseries for reafforestation, and constituting an office for tech- 
nical advice on forestry and the valuation of products, and an office for legal 
consultations on the application of forest laws and rules. It further 
p'roposes to work up and convert forest products. It is the business of the 
concil of administration to establish the criteria for and the limits of such 
aims of the society. The following classes of persons may be members : 
a) owners, occupiers and administrators of woodlands ; h) all persons in 
a position usefully to forward the society's aims, including corporations 
and societies ba\dng analogous aims. The society's capital is formed of : 
i) siiares subscribed by the members, each of the nominal value of 100 liras, 
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to be paid“Up entirely in one instalment on a simple application from 
the administrative council and on terms established by the latter ; 2) the 
admission fee of 10 liras; c) the ordinary and extraordinary reserve; 
d) the income derived from the members' shares. 

Rules for the sale in common of members' woodland products are 
appropriately established. The technical management of the society is 
entrusted to a director. The society will not begin to be active until its 
capital in shares has reached the sum of 10,000 liras. 

♦ 

♦ * 

6, THE ‘^FEDF^^AZIONK APISTICA SUBAEPTNA” {Sub-Alpine Bee-Kapins, 1 edexiUon) 
— Credito e C oopei azionc , Rome, No i8, is ScptemUet 1917. 

This federation, which has had 2i dc (acta existence since 25 Novem- 
ber 1914, recently acquired legal form at Turin, becoming a limited liability 
co-operative society. It aims principally at the progress and populari- 
zation of scientific agricultuie, the improvement of its member, s as bee- 
keepers, the collective acquisition and u.se of the lecjuisites of this in- 
dustry, and the sale of produce. The charter indicates the various modes 
of pursuing these ends, and facilitates such pursuit by irrstituting regional 
delegations and amply providing in ’every way for the better and more 
profitable management ol apiaries. 


SWITZERLAND 

THE SWISS UNION OF RAIFFEISEN FUNDS (f/w? on Sut^^e dc'. La%si>ei, Kaifunm) tn 

lOif) — fournal d' agriculture suisse^ 3C)th year, No 45, 6 November 1917 

The number of funds belonging to this iinioii had risen at the end of 
December 1916 to 199. In the figures on the report it is given as 195, and 
the number of members as 13,867. The progress made is remarkable for 
in 1903, that is fourteen years ago, the number of affiliated societies was 
only 25 and they comprised 1,740 members In 1910 theie were 139 funds 
having 9,402 members. * German Switzerland contributed to the union 
12 new funds in 1916 and Romanic Switzerland 4. 

In German Switzerland the canton of Friburg is represented in the union 
by 28 new funds, Vaud by 19 and Valais by 17. The cantons of Neuchfl,tel 
and Geneva do not participate in it. The union's report gives the number 
of the Federated funds which are really Romanic as 50. The others belong 
to German Switzerland. 

The total turnover which was 20,000,000 francs in 1915 reached 
37,000,000 francs in 1916. The available resources of the affiliated funds 
were increased by about a million francs, and term depovsits repayable after 
notice given were increased by about 1,100,000 francs. Current debit ac- 
counts diminished by 25,000 francs and amounted to 1,240,000 francs. 

The profit and loss account showed, in spite of the importance of bu- 
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sincss, a profit of only 19,366 francs. The union's true aim was however 
fully reached. The society does not aim at making profits for itself, but 
provides the federated funds with a possibility of mutual compensation, 
supervises their management by means of regular revisions, and offers them 
an opportunity for a safe investment of their available capital. 

The modest balance was employed as follows : 

4 per cent, to the quota of affairs 13,680 francs 

To tlie reserve fund 5»50o " 

Carried over to next year 186 

19,366 

During 1916 the union did not have to modify its ])revious disposi- 
tions as to rate of interest. It was 4 per cent, for current credit accounts, 
4 ^/2 per cent, for de]>osits bound for three months, and 4^/4 per cent, for 
deposits bound for one year. Current debit accounts \\ill pay interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent. 


UNITI5D STATKvS 

I. THE P'KDERAI, LAND BANK OF BERKELEY, CHAPORNTn, \ND , LOANS ON 

ORCHARDS - CaUfnrma hniti Ncw^,Y<)\ *><> No i S20, >Si.i PniiK 27 OcV'ht'i i<n7 

We have already explained that the activity of the Federal Land Banks, 
constituted in accordance with the law of 17 July 1917, while it follows uni- 
form principles yet adapts itvSelf to special conditions in the several groups of 
States. The greater or less success of the Act depends on the degree of 
perfection with which this adaptation is made. The Federal I/and Bank 
of Berkeley, California, has issued the following statement of the princi- 
ples on which it will make loans on orchards : 

I. Class A Orchard Definition. Proven adaptable land with valid 
and sufficient water supply which could be profitably used for crops other 
than orchards. Trees not exceeding twenty years of age and to be in full 
bearing, free from disease, and which have a record of better than average 
crops over a period of not less than five years. 

'' 2. Where a loan is desired on a ])aicel of land less than five acies in 
area, it must be demonstrated to the .satisfaction of the bank that such land 
constitutes an actual farm and that its products provide the applicant’s 
principal source of income. Otherwise no loan can be made. 

3. Upon lands which have no substantial agricultural value except 
for orchards no loans will be made. 

'' 4. Upon young groves not yet in full bearing loans will be based on 
the land as to its adaptability for other agricultural crops, plus a reasona- 
ble consideration on the cost of the planting and the age of the trees. 

'' 5. On other than young orchards trees will not be regarded as a basis 
for enhancing the basic agricultural value of the land, unless satisfactory 
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profits, evidenced preferably by packing-house returns for a series of years, 
can be shown. 

“ 6 Where loans are based on high value — such as a class A orchard 
land — the term of the loan will be related to the age of the orchard and its 
proven productivity. Where high productivity is shown it must be a&sumed 
that borrowers will be willing and able to meet the increased payments of 
shorter termed loans. On such land the term of the loan will be limited 
to fifteen years. 

7 Upon orchards while not considered as class A but which show 
average profit returns, reasonable consideration will be given as to the en- 
hancement of the general value of the land, provided such land meets the 
proper requirements as to its adaptability for other agricultural crops. 

8. No loans exceeding $400 an acre will be made. This is subject 
to the approval of the full board of directors of the Federal Uand Bank of 
Berkele}^ 


2. A CO-OPERATIVE CHEESE MANUFACTURING AND MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
IN TILLAMOOK COUNTY IN ORFiGON. Macpherson (Hector) and Kerr (W. H.) 
in y tat book of the United Si itc^ Departmint of i;HcuItnre 1016, Washington, T017. 

A survey of the cheese industry in Tillamook County, Oregon, shows 
the importance of proper methods of marketing for the stimulation of pro- 
duction, and the benefits of concentrated effort. Among the achieve- 
ments of the Tillamook County Creamery Association are the standardi- 
zation of the products of its member factories and the elimination of une- 
qual competition where production and prices are concerned. A study of 
the methods it has employed is valuable. 

Agriculiural Conditions, — Tillam<x)k County lies near the north-west 
corner of the State of Oregon between the Coast Range and the Pacific 
Ocean. The climate is mild ; and the abundant winter rains and cool, 
clear summer weather produce rich green pasturage almost all the year 
round. Such conditions make it possible for farmers to obtain large yields 
of milk without spending much on labour or fodder. 

A small dairy farm in the county, typical of the best of its kind, has 
been surveyed. Its 53 acres of cleared river-bottom land were valued at 
$400 an acre in 1914, when $7,000 had been invested in improvements, 
including the dwelling-house, bam and all outhouses The total invest- 
ment in the farm was $32,729, and included $2,390 spent on live stdek, 
$1,700 as the value of a motor-car and $500 as the value of machinery. 
In 1914 the farm supported 35 dairy cows valued at $60 each, 6 yearling 
heifers valued at $25 each and a Jersey bull valued at $75. One horse 
was kept and used to draw the milk to the factory. The fifty chickens were 
kept almost solely for the needs of home consumption. In 1914 the milk 
sold produced 9,411.36 pounds of fat and gave a .gross income of $3,576.32, 
The expenses for the year were $923.90, which, when subtracted from the 
gross income, left $2,676.10 as interest on the investment and return for 
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the owner's labour. If interest on the investment be calculated at the rate 
of 7 per cent, the return for the owner's labour was $380.80. 

Development of the Industry, — The first white settler reached Tilla- 
mook County on the first day of April 1851. The rich prairie and bottom 
lands soon attracted the stockman, whose herds usurped the dominion of 
the deer, the bear and the mountain lion. As the settlement grew the fer- 
tile soil and rich pastures bade for more complete utilization. The first 
seriot s attempt at scientific dairy-farming in the district; was not however 
made until 1890. Three years later the first farmers' creamery in the 
county, the Tillamook Dairy Association, was established. The factory 
was comjdeted in the s])ring of 1893 and wT^rked as a butter factory in its 
first season. Earlier in the same year a privately owned crcamei y was esta- 
blished in the county, and this in the following spring became the first 
cheese factory of Tillamook County. In 1899 there were in the county eight 
privately owned cheese factories, producing altogether about a million 
pounds of cheese a year, and four large creameries having an annual output 
of about 350,000 pounds of butter. Cheese proved to be better adapted 
than butter to the prevalent uncertain means of transport, and therefore 
the cheese factories increased rapidly until in 1902 about forty of them were 
active in the county, half of them being very small and handling only the 
milk of from one to three farms. 

In 1899 the Tillamook Dairy Association, a co-operative society, was 
formed at Fairview. By the end of its .second year of existence it had begun 
to succeed, and its success led to the establishment of other local farmers' 
creameries. The co-operative mo »^ement has since made such progress that 
out of 23 cheese factories now in the county only two are owned privately. 
A few farmers still make their own cheese, but most of the small factories 
have c eased to exist, and their place has been taken by others which are 
larger and more economically managed and are owned and controlled by 
co-operative farmers. 

Orgamzalion of Co-operaUve Cheese Factories. ~ Although most of the 
factories are co-operative all of them are organized under the Oregon cor- 
|)oration law. The plan of organization is simple. A few of the farmers 
most interested make an inventory of the dairy-farming assets in the neigh- 
bourhood, taking into account the number of cows, pasturage and condi- 
tions as to crops, and thereafter they decide whether or not the district can 
support a cheese factory. If their decivsion he affirmative a company is 
incorporated with sufficient capital to provide a factory adequate to tha 
supply of milk. Co-operation between banks and farmers' companies in 
Tillamook County has been in a great measure responsible for the success 
of man}^ of these companies in the early stages of their existence, for funds 
have thus been provided at low rates of interest and for long periods. In 
most cavses the security has been in the form of a joint note of the members, 
but sometimes the note of the association, signed by the board of directors, 
has been sufficient. 

The management of these factories is vested in boards of from three 
to five directors. The board elects from its number a president, who is 
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the association's legal head, and also appoints a secretary and a treasurer. 
In most Tillamook creameries the two latter im])ortant officers are not 
members of the boards. To cover woiking expenses a flat rate per pound 
is charged for manufacturing cheese, normally i cents. In large fac- 
tories this price is enough to meet all charges, including the making, liaul- 
ing and inspection of the cheeses, entrance charges, insurance, the cost of 
marketing and the annual addition to the sinking fund, and further provides 
for the accumulation of a considerable surplus. Since in mo.st cases these 
factories are not true co-ojierative associations but rather farmers' .stock 
cor|X)ratiors, this surplus is sometimes distributed only to the small number 
of suppliers of milk who are also stockholders. Associations managed on 
such lines have been known to ]jay dividends of as much as loo per cent, 
on their capital stock. Such a proceeding vsometimes leads t<> dist'ontent 
among suppliers of milk who have not benefited by the distiibution of sur- 
plus, Where factories are conducted on a strictly co-operative basis the 
plan is to pay a liberal late of interest on the capital invested, the remaining 
surplus being distributed among suppliers in ])roj)ortion lo the amount of 
milk they have contributed during the year. One factory thus distril)Uted 
a surplus by jiaying lo jier cent, on capital stock and 2 cents for every 
hundred pounds of milk delivered at the factory. 

( cnfral Marketing. Ilefore ic^o^ the lactoiies, owing to their lack of 
facilities for storage, were obliged to send thcii cheese to commission houses 
in the large towns on the Pacific c oast. The depression in price whicli fol- 
lowed was maintained until the seavson of low jiroduction came in the autumn, 
when the dealei s who had stored the cheese during the summer made great 
profits. The ])roducers however received in such conditions unsatisfactory 
prices; and consequently the various factories in the county united in or- 
der to attenqit to market their cheese in common, and to provide in common 
the vStorage capacit}^ which would enable the excess i Tocluct of the summer to 
be kept until the better selling season. The efficiency of the co-operative 
plan of consolidated buying and marketing at once began to have its effect 
on privately owned factories, several of which went into bankruptcy or 
sold out between 1904 and 1906. The new plan secured better prices, 
brought greater returns to the farmers, and stmulated milk production on 
all the farms which had previously supplied these factories. This gave a 
great impetus to the co-operative movement : in the spring of 1909 the co- 
operative selling agency was handling the output of sixteen large factories 
and three private farm factories. The co-operative plan of selling brought 
about the establishment of a central office supervised by a .secretary-sales- 
man who kept in touch with all the markets and arranged the sale of the ‘ 
entire output of the member factories. The increase in this office’s busi- 
ness caused the adoption of excellent accounting methods, which not only 
facilitated sales but also improved the quality of output. By having only 
one salesman to handle 90 per cent, of the county’s output the Tillamook 
factories have been able to get for their cheeses better prices, determined 
by the prices on Eastern markets. Bad debts have been reduced to the 
minimum, the entire loss from them in the last ten years amounting to 
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less than $ 500, or only Veo P^t cent, of the value of sales in the same period 
— $ 3,000,000. The terms of sales stipulate for payments in cash within 
thirty days. The regularity of vsuch ])ayments for cheese billows the suppliers 
of milk to be paid regularly. Punctual ])ayment is no small factor in the 
success of any farmers' marketing association. 

The Tillamook County Creamery Association. ~ The gravest problem 
was that of securing the uniform quality of the cheese jjrodiiccd by the se- 
veral factories. At first the cheese was consigned for sale as it came from 
the factories, and the makers mixed good with bad and brought the whole 
output into disrepute. A meeting of the factories selling through one sales- 
man was called, and resulted in the organization of the Tillamook County 
Creamery Association, which became active in 1909 when its membership 
included nine of the largest factories. According to its by-laws its objects 
were in part : “To bring the producers of the different creameries in Tilla- 
mook County together and maintain just and cordial relations among them, 
and by co-operation to advance their common interests ; to foster and en- 
courage domestic and foregin trade pertaining to the farming interests of 
Tillamook County and to acquire and disseminate valuable business informa- 
tion ; and to adjust controversies between its members and generally to se- 
cure to its members the benefits of co-operation in the furtherance of their 
legitimate pursuits “. 

The association has instituted an inspector who visits each of its fac- 
tories regularly and has improved the quality of the milk of the associated 
factories and increased the quantity of cheese obtained therefrom. Under 
his direction inefiicient workmen have been removed and cheesemaking 
methods have bc^en improved in all the factories. The average yield of 
cheese per hundred j)ounds of milk increased from 10.7 pounds in 1909 to 
II. 1 2 pounds in 1914. The avssociation now includes eighteen factories 
each of which the ins])ector vi.sits once a week. He tests ( ne cheese out of 
each vat produced : if it conform to the standard set by the association, 
and not otherwise, the boxes containing the cheese are stamped with the 
words, “ Inspected by Tillamook County Creamery Association 

The association concentrates the control of its business and marketing 
in the hands of a secretary-salesman. The books of record necessary to 
tabulating and accounting for the business of the several factories are kept 
under his direction in the central office. As the milk is received at the fac- 
tories each morning the cheesemakers enter receipts for it on tally sheets, 
there being one sheet tor each supplier. At the beginning and middle of the 
month composite tests are made cf each supplier’s milk. At the end of the 
month the tally sheets are summarized in a monthly report showing for 
each suppliei the total amount of his milk and the results of the tests thereof. 
This monthly report is sent to the secretary-saleman s office, where it is 
used as a basis for the suppliers' monthly statements. Each cheesemaker 
is further required to show in a weekly report to the secretary-salesman^ 
the total amount of milk he leceives and the number of cheeses he makes' 
on each day of the week. The inspector supplements these reports by daily 
reports of the number of cheeses of each variety inspected and the number 
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duly stamped in every factory. From the inspector’s reports the secre- 
tary-salesman can keep an accurate account of the number of cheeses of 
each kind ready for the market at all times. In consequence cheeses of 
the various kinds can be manufactured to meet the varying demand. 

The accounts kept in the central office show the value of the milk 
contributed by each supplier, calculated according to its weight or its 
content of butterfat. This value is credited tc the supplier's account, and 
he receives at the end of the month a cheque for its amount, less any de- 
ductions. There is a simple system of keeping an accurate account oi all 
costs. 

The following table shows the importance and growth of the produc- 
tion of cheese in Tillamook county from 1908- to 1914 * 


Quantity 

Year of 

' miik handled 

I lbs 


1908 . . . 

1 

1909 

23,416,52-1 

1910 . . 

1 23 . 639/>64 

1911 ... 

1 24,131,802 

1912 

29,139,514 

1913 • • • 

1 31,566,888 

1 

1914 . . . . 1 

1 33.202,516, 


Total 


Quantity | 

Value 

Quantity 
of cheese 

of 

of 

obtained 

1 

cheese made i 

cheese made 

per 100 11)8. 
of milk 

n>s 1 

S 

lbs 

2,073,390^ 

250,355 29 


->,506,612 

386,135 81 

p 

0 

3,541,057' 

400,044 84^ 

i <5 75 

2,619,229' 

358,206.29 

10.85 

3,211,004! 

524,718.61 

11.02 

3.505, 516j 

541,748.46 

II. 10 

3,694, 458j 

568,395 53, 

II 12 

20,151,266! 

3,038,604.83, 




Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


SWITZERLAND. 

AGRICULTURAI. INSURANCE IN 1915. 


OFFTCIAI, SOTJRCK I 

Rapport du Bureau Suisse des Assurances sim les entreprtses PRivi^Es fn MAxifeRu 
d’assurance i:n Suisse en lois {Report of the bwtss Office of Insurance on Pneaic Insur- 
ing Enierpnsc^s in Switzerland in Published in accordimce with the resolution ol the 

Swiss Federal Council on i ^ August 1917 soth rear. A Francke, Berne, 1917 


The federal report on private insuring enterprises in Switzerland in 
1915 is the thirtieth of its kind. It concerns life insurance and insurance 
against accidents, fires, etc, as well as agricultural insurance, insurance 
against mortality among live stock and against losses occasioned by hail. 
Insurance of this last kind is organized in Switzerland only by private com- 
panies, while the insurance <^)f live stock is undertaken by private enterprises 
and by jmblic cantonal institutions with which, in the case of .some cantons, 
owners are compelled by the law tc) insure their live stock. Where the two 
latter kinds of agricultural insurance are concerned the private companies 
have completely the legal form of mutual societies. 

As in previous years (t) we will deal with agricultural insurance in 
Switzerland on the basis of the data and indications supplied by tliis publica- 
tion of the Federal Office of Insurance. We will thus obtain an idea of 
the position of insurance of this kind in 1915. 


§ I. Insurance against Mortabity among Live Stock. 

Three mutual societies — La mutticlle chevaline suisse fif Lausanne, the 
EaAische Pferde^Versichmmgs^Ansialt a, G. of C'arlsruhe and the Garantie 
fMkde of Paris and one stock company — the Perleberger Vcnicherunffs- 


(i)See our isslle {Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social Jnfclhgi net) fur August 1913 
and our issues tor December 1914 and November 1915. 
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AktiefirGesellscJiaft of Perleberg in Prussia — practised insurance against 
mortality among live stock in Switzerland in 1915. The two former insured 
only horses while the last named also assumed the risks of cattle. 

We noticed in our October number that the war had reacted strongly 
on invSU ranee against mortality among live stock. The insurance of horses 
has sitfTered especially. The importation of horses has almost ceased. The 
important gaps which have been produced in the available .stock of horses 
have been imi)ossible to fill owing to the high prices on the market, A di- 
minution of the sums insured and the premiums received has ensued 
necessarily. All the companies have felt the influence of the stat.^ of af- 
fairs : one of them was aiiected to a degree which obliged it in IQ15 to give 
U]) insuring butchers' live .stock. We should add that casualties for which 
indemnities had to be paid diminished in IQ15 but the ratio in which they 
stood to the premiums received increased perceptibly none the less. This 
is due to the fact that the quantity c)f the forage used to feed the live 
stock has been lowered since the outbreak of war. The more intensive use 
of the animals has certainly contributed to the same result. 

The development of insurance against mortalit}^ among live stock in 
Swilzeilaiid from 1912 to 1915 was as follows : 


Casualties 



Suuife 

insured 

Prcmiumb 

Amount 


Year 

— 


— 

of 


francs 

francs 

francs 

premiums 

1912 .... 

16,102,975 

635.972 

482,214 

75-8 

1913 .... 

17.573.550 

638,318 

54^>I45 

84.8 

1914 .... 

19.540,527 

608,295 

486,023 

79-9 

1915 .... 

13,282,799 

519.364 

481,580 

92.7 


As regards financial results obtained by these societies in 1915 we will 
report here only the data referring to the business accompHshed in Swit- 
zerland. To make these results clearer we will resume those concerning 
Switzerland only from 1912 to 1915. 

The MuiueJle Chevaline Suisse has been able to pay 75 per cent, of 
the estimated value of their losses to those insuring with it. As is known, 
the insured person insures 75 per c^nt. of the estimated value of his insured 
horses — in other words one fourth of the animals' value is not insured 
at all. For tlie first time since this society was founded in T901 it has been 
obliged to apply article 16 of its by-laws and exact from its members an 
additional premium in order to pay for the losses of the current year. This 
extraordinary contribution .was fixed by the administrative council at 
30 per cent, of the normal premium, and it sufficed to cover the excess of 
the exi)enditure of the year which reached 57,929.10 francs. 
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The fundamental data for the period from 1912 to 1915 are as follows : 


Year 

Number 
ot horses 

Sums 

insured 

Premiums 

received 

lyOiDSes 

indemnified 

— 

insured 

— 

— 

— 

I 9 IZ . . . . 

7277 

francs 

7 .i 3 «. 8 «o 

francs 

226,846 

francs 

201,082 

1913 . • • • 

7644 

7 . 505.335 

241,129 

225,105 

1914 . . . . 

7215 

7 . 075.835 

240,876 

230,274 

1915 . . . . 

6^53 

6 , 791,110 

221,605 

238.148 


Costs of administration represented the following percentages of 
[nemiums received* 


19x2 

I‘ercent 

20.3 


1913 1914 

l‘erc«nt. PcrcetU. 

20.1 19.0 


1915 

rercent. 


18.5 


The Badische Pferdever sicker ungs- A nslalt was able to dLspense in 1915, 
as in the seventeen previous years, with a levy from its insured of a supple- 
mentary premium. In accordance with its by-laws this society was able 
to i)ay into its reserve fund a sum of 30,413.81 francs as against 34,712.70 
francs in 1914. Its accounts closed with a profit of 153,167.32 francs, which 
sum also wavS paid into the reserve fund. Such }>rofit was largely due to 
a diminution of the reserve of current premiums. 

As compared with the previous year the chief department — insurance 
of members — showed a diminution at the end of 1915 of 3,031 members, 
2.601 horses and 1,147,000 francs of insured capital. 

The books showed the followinji: results : 


End of year 

Member*- 

Insured 

horses 

Sums insured 

— 

— 

— 

francs 

1912 

• 14.885 

21,481 

23,584,041 

1913 ... 

■ 15.251 

21,958 

24 , 336 /)I 0 

1914 

14,227 

13.853 

15.381,183 

1915 

. 11,196 

11,052 

14,234,183 


The costs of administration were a little higher than in previous years. 
They constituted the following percentages of premiums received. 


xyia 1913 1914 1915 

Percent. yercent. Percent. Percent. 

19-0 19.4 21.2 23.4 

Among the causes of the particularly high losses were strangles and 
contagious anaemia. Hoof and 1 ^ diseases, on the other hand, and cases 
of the condemnation of unfif animals remained below the average. The 


3 
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latter circumstance may perhaps be explained by the fact that many ani- 
mals wliich would in normal times have been condemned and for which 
an indemnity would have been paid are in use to-day. 

The development of this society's Swiss business in the last four years 
is shown by the following figures. 


Insured turns Premiums I/iaset 

francs francs francs 

1912 2,768,073 136,025 122,584 

1913 2,605,470 1373^5 127,260 

1914 2,450,782 129,447* 98,562 

1915 2,270,044 117,603 100,870 


The Perleberger Versicherungs A. G, began to ])ractise the insurance of 
butchers’ live stock in Switzerland in 1913. As a stock company it in- 
sures only for fixed premiums and excludes all supplementary contributions 
from the insured. This company’s progress has been satisfactory. The 
total sum of its insurance had slightly diminished in 1914, but rose again 
until it surpassed its amount in 1913. The sums insured have been as fol- 
lows : 


1111913 ^ . 378,784,142 francs 

in 1914 377,436,166 

in 1915 379.322.66.^ 


The annual accounts showed a profit of 461.276.87 francs as against 
256,609.03 francs in 19T4, and allowed the distribution of a 10 per cent, 
dividend as in the previous year. Further 197,199.74 francs were paid into 
the reserve for eventualities arising out of the war. 

The company concluded no fresh insurance in Switzerland in 1914. Its 
Swiss business in the two previous years is represented by the following 
figures : 


Year Suma insured PraBBfttVms received I.o8sea indemnified 

francs francs francs 

1913 1,659,800 4,900 5,286 

1914 5,297,190 30,409 32,348 


As regards the Garantie fSdSrale the tables annexed to the report of 
the Federal Office of Insurance contains data, having reference to Switzer- 
land only, with regard to the sums insured which amounted to 4,221,645 
francs. Its profit and loss account refers to the total business concluded 
by this company even outside Switzerland, and the %ure8 on this account 
showing the prenuums received and the losses' indemnified refer to the com- 
pany’s general business. The net indemnities which it paid in Switzerland, 
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ex}>ressc‘d in terms of ]>eroentai^es of the values of the animals suffering 
casualties, were as follows : 


1914 

5() ])er cent 
f)0 ” 


15/15 

()0 i)er cent. 
80 '' 


in the case of horses 
cattle. 


♦ ♦ 

To give a complete ]>icture of the piesent position of insurance against 
mortality among live stock in Switzerland wc must also notice the numerous 
societies which ]>ractise insurance and aie not subject to the Confe- 
deration’s control. They exist in almost all the cantons. We should 
recal moreover that by the federal law of 22 December tS() 3, which concerns 
the improvement of agriculture by the Confederation, w^hen a canton or 
an cissociation of owners of live stock decides that insuuince shall be com- 
])ulsf)rily organized on a determined territory within a commune, a district 
01 a canton, the Confederation makes, by the medium of the cantons, grants 
equal to those which the cantons themselves nnike to local funds. The 
grants liave been somewhat limited as a result of the application of the de- 
cree of the I^'ederal Council of 30 October IQT4 on fixing federal subventions 
favouring the insurance of live stock. They have been reduced to i franc 
|)er head of cattle insured and 40 centimes per head of small live stock. Such 
grants have been made b^^ seventeen cantons and lialf cantons In conse- 
(pience of the apjdication of the federal deciee ot 30 October 1914 federal 
grants were diminished in by 80,000 francs as compared wath 1913, and 
in 1915 by 292,695 francs as compared with 1914. This measure has a 
purely economic character and aimed at reducing the budget expenditure. 

In 1915 the Confederation made on an average a grant of 0.97 franc 
})er head of large live stock in.suied and 0.36 franc per head of goats or small 
live stock. Thus the average grant w^as 0.95 franc per head of live stock ; 
and the total ex})enditure was 791,347 francs as against 1,004,684 francs in 
1914. The cantons ])aid in grants in 1915 a sum of 1,021,869 francs or 
1.23 francs per head of live stock insured. 

In' the following table we give some representative data as to the grants 
made to insurance against mortality among live stock from 1913 to 1915 : 





Indemuitics 

Grants cantonal 

Grants 

fedcial 

Year 

Atiitiials 

insurtH} 

Numliei 

of 

casualties 

total 

per 

casualty 

total 

per head 
of 

U\e atomic 

credit 

of 

1915 




— 

francs 

trancs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

1913. • - 


27,^75 

4 *UtA 47 

151 77 

1,08.4,042 

I 24 

1,084,042 

1914. * 

016,900 

28,729 

4,^574,004 

1.0 80 

1 ,104,032 

1 20 

1,004,684 

1915 - 

8 ^ j,o67 

26,755 

3,521.621 

127 89 

1,021,869 

3. ^ ) 

791,117 
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§ 2. Insurance against haie. 

As in preceding years insurance against hail was practised in Switzer- 
land in 1915 only by two companies — the Societi Suisse d' assurance contre 
la grHe which has its headquarters at Zurich and Le Paragrele of Neuchd- 
tel. The former company is active throughout the territory of the Confe- 
deration and insures agricultural produce of all kinds against the risk of 
hail ; the latter i.s acdive only in Neuch^tcl and assumes only the risks of 
lineyards. 

In 1915 it wavS matter for regret that there were numerous and very 
frecpicnt falls of hail in Switzerland. The Annates de VOffice central suisse 
de meteorologie pour 1915 (Zurich) record forty-five days in which heavy 
falls of hail affected 921 communes and 372 districts, leaving out of ac- 
count the hail-storms which had local effects, affecting only one or two com- 
munes, and which were distributed over twenty-seven days and wrought 
damage in forty-two communes. We give the dates of the worst falls 
with the numbers of communes they affected. 

7 June 71 communes 1 Augirst 102 communes 

8 )) 54 » 17 » 78 » 

13 54 » 

In the four years from 1912 to 1915 the Sotieie suisse d' assurance con^ 
ire la grCle registered as follows : 


19x2 

I9n 

19^4 

1915 


44 

60 

49 

59 

days of hail 

5816 

77^5 

5^03 

88j6 

declarations of losses. 


Le Paragrele, on the other hand, registed in 1915 only a single day of 
hail — 2 August - on which the fall did little damage. The two companies 
obtained different financial results. For Le ParagrHe 1915 was an excel- 
lent year but the SocieU suisse closed its balance-sheet showing a deficit. 

In 1915 the latter company concluded 1980 more insurant's than in 
1914 when it registered 3,490 such contracts. The sums insured increased 
by 9,605,950 francs, having amounted to 9,692,050 francs in 1914. The sum 
of the premiums received, on the other hand, diminished by 5,990.90 francs, 
whereas in 1914 it had increased by 254,256.90 francs. The cause of the 
diminution of receipts under this head is largely that the rebate of premiums 
due from those of the insured who had suffered no loss from hail during the 
last three years was raised from 10 to 20 per cent. 

The sum of the indemnities paid by this company in 1915 was almost 
three times as large as the corresponding sum in 1914. The actual amounts 
were 507,492 francs in 1914 and 1,392,482 francs in 1915. The latter sum 
has been surpassed only in 1911 which was distinguished by many storms. 
The amount of the premiums in 1915 was insufficient to cover that of 
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the indemnities, there being a deficit of 305,661,51 francs which was met 
by drawings on the reserve fund. Interest was however paid on the latter 
account, and thus the reserve fund was diminished only by 116,921 .57 francs 
and still stood at 4,490,822.32 francs at the end of 1915. This time it was 
again necessary to have recourse to a supi)lementary premium. 

To allow a better comparative examination we give in the tables on 
pages 32 and 33 the results obtained by the SociSte suisse d’ assurance contre 
la grele from its foundation in 1880 until 1915- 

A comparison of the most interesting figures in these tables for the 


years 1914 and 1915 gives the following : 

1914 ^9*5 

Number of |X)licies . . 66,897 68,877 

francs francs 

Insured cajntal 80,865,170 90,471,120 

Premiums received .... 1,304.086 1,298,096 

I/)sses indemnified .... 507,492 1,392,482 

Reserve fund 4,607,744 4,490,822 


In tlie case of Le Pavagrelc the figures showing the number of ])olicies, 
the insured sum and the amount of premiums are much the same for 1914 
and for 1915. This company had in 1915 to pay only one small indemnity 
of 316 francs, and therefore could X)ay a sum of 33,000 francs, as against one 
of 9,000 francs in 1914, into its reserve fund which amounted at the end 
of 1915 to 108,750 francs. 

The following is a comi)arison of the most interesting figures su])xdied 
by this company for 1914 and for 1915 : 

I 9 U 1915 


Number of x^olicies 

535 

528 

« 

francs 

francs 

Insured cajulal 

500,744 

5 f> 5 .y 9 i 

Premiums received 

33,731 

34.007 

Tosses indemnified 

23,631 

316 

Reserve fund 

75.750 

108,750 

The indemnities paid by the two 

comjianies from 1912 to 1915, ex- 

pressed in terms of percentages of the sums insured, were 

as follows : 

igx 2 

19x3 1914 

1915 

Societe Suisse . . 0.8 % 

i.i % o.O '>/ 

) 1-5 % 

Te Paragrele . . . 0.6 % 

20.1 % 4.2 y, 

3 o.i % 

Costs of administration did not exceed a normal rate. 

Por the Societe 


suisse they were a little higher than in 1914, for Le ParagrMe a little lower. 
Expressed as percentages of the premiums received they were as follows : 



X 9 X 2 

ms 

I9M 

1015 

Societe Suisse . 

. . 14.6 

17-3 

14.8 

I6.I 

Te Paragrele . . 

. 12.9 

II. I 

13-5 

II. 8 
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SWITZKRI.ANI> - IKStTRA^sTH AND THRIFT 


In consequence of lains and of the mobilization of the Swiss army, 
which absorbed a large number of experts at the very moment of the har- 
vest ~ the season in which their presence is most necessary — the work 
involved by the valuation of losses was considerably retarded, and the 
amounts at which indemnities were fixed were consequently affected. 

We must recal that the Confederation and the cantons can maintain 
insurance against hail by means of grants. These grants are paid in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of cantonal laws and of the federal iaw of 
2 December 1893 on the improvement of agriculture by the Confederation. 
Twenty-one cantons make grants; only those of Uri, Claris, Tessin and 
the Orisons make none, and thus prevent agriculturists from profiting by 
the federal grants in favour of insurance against hail. The other cantons 
become responsible for a part of the premium and the costs of a ixilicy 
which varies from 15 to 40 per cent , and formerly the Confederation re- 
paid to them half of the sums they thus spent. But the Federal Council 
was obliged to have recourse to inevitable measures of economy and to 
modify the provisions which had hitherto obtained. On ii December igiq 
it promulgated a decree by which cantons making grants in favour of in- 
surance against hail receive annual federal grants equal to such cantonal 
grants. These federal grants may not however exceed : a) 50 per cent, of 
the cost of the insurance policies ; b) 20 per cent, of the cost of insurance 
premiums in the case of vines, 12.5 per cent, in that of other ciops. 

This decree aimed at slightly diminishing the federal budget ex])en' 
diture without bearing too hardly on the insured. It allowed the Confede- 
ration to save 30,062 francs in 1915. 

The following table contains data as to the amounts of the cant<^nal 
and federal grants made in favour of insurance against hail in 1915 in 
the twenty-one cantons which make such grants. 


Grants to Insurance against Hail from 1910 to 1915. 




Sums 

insured 


1 Cantonal grants 

(iududing federal grants) 

Federal 

grants 

Ycais 

Policies 

Premiums 

«) cost of 
policies; 

b) premiums 

c) total 

- 

— 


fr. 

fr' 

fr _ 

fr. 

fr. 

[910 . 

1 

60,597 

67,984,696 

1,098,361 

♦ 118,897: 

* 270,339 

* 389,236 

194,618 

igix . 

61,991 

72,036,190 

1.219,585 

♦ 123,241 

’ 341,579 

* 464,820 

232,410 

tgi2 . 

65,4351 

180,495,106 

1.393.989 

* 129,404 

* 393,386 

* 522,791 

261,395 

^913 • 

63,408 

71,791,080 

1.089,392 

* 133 830 

• 299,490 

* 433 i 32 i 

2i6,G6o 

: 9 I 4 ' • 

66,661 

81,356,404 

«, 324,499 

69,017 

192,441 

261,458 

261,458 

'915 • 

68,829 

91,014,971 

1,331,880 

65.233 

183,045 

248,278 

225,395 


* Caiitonal and fcdtml grants together. 



MISCEIylyANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


FRANCK. 


risrSUR^MCE against HAIE in 1916.— The Anm, Paris, 14 October 1917. 

In its last annual notes on the working of societies insufirig against 
hail the A r^us has been able as yet to deal only with three societies, V Aisne, 
La Ruche du Pas- de-Calais and La Regionale du Nani, all of them in in- 
vaded country and unable to publish exact reports. 

The following is a coiuparison, thus limited, of the business done in 
1915 and 1916 by the companies having fixed ])rcmiiims and the mutual 
com])anies. 



1915 

1916 

Number of the insured 

201,859 francs 

198,316 francs 

Value insured 

927,128,713 

938,510,419 

Premiums and subscriptions 

I 2 , 8 bi ,733 

13.591.365 

Indemnities 

6,311,446 

9.850.359 

Reserve fund 

23,246,462 

23,644,005 


It is seen that insured capital, premiums and especially indemnities 
have increased, the latter being in 1916 in excess by 3,538,913 francs of 
their sum in 1915. 

The following table shows the business done Ijy each company or so- 
ciety. 
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Names of companies 

Number 


Ih-etniusns 

Indem- 

Commissions 

Froflts 

Reserve 


Value 

or 

nities, 

and 

or 

fund 

(111 Older of priorit\ 

of the 

insured 

subscrip- 
tions 
in 1916 

costs 

of 

settlement 

general 

costs 

e^u^ess 

of 

Year 

at end 

of 19x6 

ot foundation) 

insured 







(francs) 

(francs) 

(francs) 

(francs) 

{fjfncs) 

(fiatics) 


S/o<A { om/yames. 


l/Abeiile 

I^a Conhancc 

63.909 
32 603 

261,769,763 

»^ 9 . 399 , 4 'X 

5,058,813 

2,094,642 

4,078,673 

1,471,065 

1,2x2,862 

564,905 

S 79.693 

30,836 

2.956,004 

2,136,171 


96,312] 

391,169,174 

7 , 153.457 

5,819,738 

1 , 777,767 

*»I ,857 

5,092,176 


Mutual ^Odettes 


l4i CCr^s 

! 8,526 

45,807,600 

386,803 

383,234 



I 999,488 

Soci^te dc Toulouse 

•’ 5,788 

121,134.330 

974,921 

870 360 



5,565,392 

Seine et Marne 

a.t'oo 

47 558.015 

376 862 

17,941 



I 416 764 

\isnc (») 


i* 

» 

» 

P 

* 

V 

Ktoile 

8,168 

77,I94,8 o<-> 

746,147 

327,620 



3,540,130 

Ikauccroiine Vcxinoiac 

1,500 

16,808,400 

155 713 ! 

47,149 



834.831 

Seine et-Oiae 

800 

34 014,312 

' 119.050 

1,582 

> 


521,782 

C.arantie Agricole 

.526 

16,455,900 

88 679 

48,013 

* 

. 

1 033,460 

Ruche (‘) 


* I 


» 




Kegionalc du Nord (*) 

W 


9 





La Ordle 

6,219 

15 560,120 

225 407 

89,694 



1,232 

Mutuclle G^iieralc 

7,507 

23,682 407 

312,921 

213 818 



» 

Ternie 

22,956 

96,207,309 

2,025,000 

1,532,500 



3 636,750 

Rurale (*) 

17,214 

52,910,052 

I 026,405 

598,711 



(2) 


loi ,804 

547,341.345 

6,437,908 

4,030,621 


j 

18 551,829 


'>utnnu^/v 


Stock companies 

Mutual Societies 

96,512 
lOI 804 

391,169,174 

547341.245 

7,153,457 

6,437,908 

5,819,738 

4,030,621 

1.777,767 

D 

228,857 

5 ,(H> 2 ,l 7 t 

18,551,829 

Total 

198,316 

938,510,419 

13.591,365 

9,830,621 

1,777,767 

228,857 

23.644,005 


(1) In invaded country 

(2) The Rurale is guaranteed bv the Soctiii de Carantte dt la Rurale, a limited liability society 
having a capita) of 1,800,000 francs 




Part III: Credit 


ITALY. 


RKCliXT PROVlvSIONvS AS TO ACiKICUI/rURAT CREDIT. 


SOURCl'S: 

l^rCHI U’OGOTKNTN/JAIl* lO MAGGJO K)!/, X RFt XNTl' 1‘KOVVKDIMKNTI PI R L\ COL 

T1VV7IONF, DFi cKRKALi (Lteufefiaii V Dccu'i lo Ma\ V" ySS f containi Proviswns 

foy Ike Cuhi< atxo), of ( cfeah). (raizrita Ufiiaalt dtl Rei^xKf d'llPliu, Ronit', N() eiy, 

Ju Mti} 1<U7. 

Cmcor \RF N 1 8.000 IN I>ATA MAGGIO 1()I7 IiriATIV^A \r) OPERViSIONI DI CRKDITt) PKR LA 
COLTTVAZIONK DEI CKREVLl ED ALTRI PRODOTXI ALIMI. n’TART {Circular No. I 8,000 (hlled Z<) 
M ly d)I7 io ()peiahoui> of Credit for the CuHivaiion of Cereah and oilier food'ituffi]. 

DFi.UEro LUOGOTENENZIALK 28 GTUGNO 197, N. CHE STANZIA UN FONDO DI VENTI lOIJONI 

PER ANTICIPAZIONI \GLI ISTITUTT DI OREDITO AGRARIO , PER SUMMINTSTRAZIONI AGLI AORI 

< or TORI a termini del ])rccedeiite decrcto {Lieutenancv Decree 28 June 1917,^0 10^5, 
aJvuficntf’ u Fund of 20,000,000 htas to InsHiuUons of A^rtcultuial Ciedit to be gianted io 
Agi icuHmt'^ts on the terms of the preceding decree). GazsCtta CfiuaU del R'"ino d'ltcUia 
Rome, No. j5d 30 June 1917. 

DrCRETO JUOGOTENKNZIAU 26 I UGLIO DJI 7 , N. 1 209 , CONTENENTE DISPOSIZIONI PER AGE- 
VOI ARE ALLE ASSOCIAZIONI AGRARIE IL CREPITO PER LA CO^/nV^ZIO^;E DEI CERE AT, I {Luu~ 
tenancy Dectee zhjuh 1 91 7 , Kif 1 209 , containing Ppovtsions plactnfi tviihm reach of igricul 
tuial ^ssactalioHS Ciedti foi the C ultivatiov of Ceieah). Cer<ietfa Vfficiale del Regno d'J tali*. 
Rome, No. 195, 18 August 3917 

DrCRFTO lATOGOTENENZIALE 2 ? AGOSTO 191 /, N 1329, RFC ANTE PROVVFDIMENTI PER AGE 
VOLARF L\ PROVtnSTA DFLLE .SEMI NT! i: DEI CONCIMl CUIMICI AGLI AGRICOLTORl DELLA 
Sardegna (/.I Decne 2^ August 191 7» F^o. j ^29, containing i^rovtsinns piahtat- 
tug the obtaining of Seeds and Chemual Manures by the Agneulhmsts of Sardinia). Craz- 
selia V finale del Regno d'ltaha, Uonie, No 205, 30 August 1917- 

DECRKTO-I/LOGE LU<X;0TENKNZIAU' 23 AGOSTO 1017, N. Ifi(j2,cn3' MODIFICA LE DISPOSIZIONI SUl 
CREDl'iXl ACRARIO IN SARDEGNA CONTENI'TF NFJ.LA LFCkGK (TI^STO TTNICO^ IO NOVEMLRK I907, 
N . 84 ^ {Lieutenancy Decree 23 August 1917, No 1392, modif\tng the Proviswns a^ to AgneuF 
Utral Credit tn the Law {Single Text) of 10 November 1007, No, 84^) 

DDCRETO LEGGE LUOGOTENENZIALE 4 OrrOBRE 1917, N. 1604, REC ANTE PRO WEDniENTT PER XL 
CREDiTO AGLI ENTi AGRARX DEL Lazio {LicJenmcy Decfee-Law 4 October 1917, No. lOot, 
containing Provisions tor Credit to Agricultural Bodies in Latium), Gazzdta U fii tale del Regno 
dTtaliaf Rome No. 242, 13 CK'tober 1917. 
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In recent months many measures have been passed in Italy which aim 
at encouraging agricultural production and largely increasing agricultural 
credit. We think it opportune to notice them briefly. 


§ I. The decrees of io may and 20 and 30 june 1917. 

The decree of 10 May 1917, No. 788, contains, as we already noticed in 
GUI issue for last July, a series of provision aimed essentially at intensifying 
the cultivation of cereals and other foodstuffs. In the matter of credit it 
authorizes the institutions of agricultural, ordinary and co-operative credit, 
the ordinary sa\dngs-banks, the Monti di Field and Monti FrumentaH and 
the agricultural loan funds to grant loans for cultivating cotn, other cereals, 
vegetables and edible root crops, independently of any provision of laws, 
niles or by-laws, and in the measure and for the terms required in indivi- 
dual cases, according to whether cultivation is intensive or extensive and 
according to the time in which crops ri])en. It should be noted how oppor 
tunely the decree makes an appeal for the attainment of its goal not only 
to special institutions of agricultural credit but also to the other institu- 
tions of credit we have named. 

The loans granted for such cultivation are, by oxie of the notable in- 
novations in the sphere of agricultural credit, secured by a legal ])rivilege 
which no longers bears, as in the past, on a single product, but indiscri- 
minately on all products of a farm, including hanging fruits and ])rovisious 
produced on the farm and stored in the dwelling-house and annexed build- 
ings. This privilege need not be specially stipulated but arises from the 
single fact of the concession of the loan and has legal force without a 
particular agreement between the parties concerned. 

Hitherto, on the other hand, loans for seeds, for cultivation and the 
harvest and for the acquisition of manures and fertilizers have enjoyed the 
privilege established by Clause 5 of Article 1958 of the Itdian civil code, 
a privilege bearing on the single product for the benefit of which the sum 
or material lent was intended. In order to have a wider security institu- 
tions affording agricultural credit have had to make with the borrower a 
special agreement constituting a privilege in the terms of Clause i of the 
law of 23 January 1887, No. 4276 ; and thus it has been possible to create 
a privilege falling on the same objects as those on which the tenant’s pri- 
vilege is exercised in virtue of Clause 3 of the Article 1958 already cited* 
The decree with wliich we are now concerned provides, as has been said, 
that without formality or expense the privilege becomes the right of the 
lending institution. 

The aforesaid loans are in the form of bills on which the purpose of the 
loans and the farm for which they are lent must be indicated, 

The law of 1887 (Article 10) further provides that if a debtor alienate 
the property subject to the privilege without replacing it or allow it to 
deteriorate gravely or abandon the cultivation of his farm, or in any way,, 
by his fraud or fault, notably diminish the security *of the creditor insti- 
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tution, the latter may demand that the contract be determined according 
to the terms of Article 1165 of the civil code. This simple reference to com- 
mon law is one of the causes of the meagre results produced by the statute 
in question. It was justly observed that in the cases contemplated by this 
provision the debtor in fault should at least have been denied the benefit 
of the delay authorized by the aforesaid Article 1165. A notable improve- 
ment on earlier conditions should therefore be considered to have been in- 
troduced by the provision of the decree we are examining, according to 
which a debtor who depreciates or withdraws the property subject to the 
privilege, or wholly or partially employs the sum lent to him for objects 
other than that for which it is lent, is punished by the penalty established 
by Article 203 of the Italian penal code, that is to say by imprisonment 
or a fine. 

Another useful innovation concerns the simplification of the executive 
procedure If the debtor does not entirely restore the amount of the loan 
when it falls due, the praetor may, at the instance of the lending institu- 
tion and after he has obtained summary information, order the sequestra- 
tion and sale of the property subject to the privilege. Such sale may take 
place without legal formalities. 

Finally, agreements relative to the loans in question are exem})t from 
every sort of stamp and registration duty ; and legal acts and bills of 
exchange depending on these loans are subject to taxation in normal con- 
ditions. 

Two other decrees were promulgated to extend and to apply that we 
have examined. 

The first, dated 28 June 1917, No. 1035, was made to render the loans 
of which we have spoken more fitted to encourage the cultivation of corn and 
other cereals. It allows the concession to institutions of agricultural credit, 
authorized by special laws, of advances up to an amount of 20,000,000 liras 
at 3 per cent, interest (l ) . The sums thus advanced will be lent by the insti- 
tutions to agriculturists by means ot intermediary bodies, or directly when 
no recourse to intermediary bodies is possible. If the loan is required for the 
}>rovision of seeds the institution of credit will give the landowner, when 
issuing a bill, a bond allowing him to withdraw at cOvSt price a quantity of 
seeds equivalent to its amount from the provincial grain consortium. The 
State will provide the provincial grain consortium with seeds for distribu- 
tion. 

The loans which institutions of agricultural credit are authorized to 
make and the sums they receive as advances will bear interest at a rate 
not higher than 4 per cent, if the loans are made to agriculturists directly, 
or 5 per cent, if they are made tlirough intermediary institutions. 

The second decree in question (ministerial decree of 30 June 1917) 
aims at extending in the farming year IQJ7-1918 the cultivation of com, 
other cereals and edible root crops in the southern mainland and the islands, 


(1) This fund was antimented 10,000,000 liras by the lieutenancy decree ot 1 1 Xoveiiit>er 

1917, No. See GazHtta V finale del Hegno d'ltalia for 13 Noveml>er 1917, No. 269. 
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and allows that, iu so far as more land than in 1916-1917 is given up to 
these cro|>s, the institutions of agricultural credit which are authorized 
by special laws may grant subsidies, up to the amount of 70 liras per hec- 
tare of the added area, for the execution of the work necessary to preparing 
it for sowing. Such grants may be made to landowners or lessees so long*as 
they cultivate their lands directly, and to farmers having the usual contracts 
of tenancy. A subsequent ministerial decree, dated 24 August 1917, raised 
the maximum limit of the loans to 100 liras per hectare. 


§ 2. The decrees of 26 juey ani> 19 and 28 augttst 1917. 


Other noteworthy j)rovisions are contained in the lieutenancy deciec 
of 26 July 1917, No. 1269, which aims at facilitating the cultivation of 
^'ereals by agricultural associations. By the terms of this decree agricultu- 
ral loans and current accounts in favour of agricultural associations which 
are legally constituted, whether as moral corporations or as co- operative 
societies, for the conduct of the farms which tliey manage, will be regulated 
only by the rules of the lieutenancy decree of 8 October 1916, No. I33(>, which 
we examined in our issue for December 1916 (page 82) , to which we refer 
the reader. When such loans and current accounts are granted for the 
cultivation of cereals by duly authorized institutions they will be secured 
by the privilege determined by Article 9 of the cited decree of 10 May 191 7, 
No, 788, on the property sj)ecificd in the first part of the same Article, and 
the privilege determined by the lietennancy decree of 8 October Ti)i6, 
No. r33(), on other property, bending contracts as to th^j operations we 
hav^e indicated and copies of extracts therefrom will be exemi)t from the 
stamp and registration duty. Bills depending on such contracts, on which 
the limits of such contracts should be indicated, are exempt from the stamp 
duty. Finally the Istiiuto Nazionale di Credito per la Cooperazione is in- 
cluded among the institutions authorized to grant loans for the cultivation 
of cereals, and is assimilated to institutions of agricultural credit as regards 
the advances made by the State with whicli the lieutenancy decree of 28 
June 1917, No. 1035, deals. 

In execution of the provisions we have examined the subsequent de- 
crees of 19 and 28 August 1917 granted the following advances to each of 
the institutions of agricultural credit indicated below : 

1) Savings-Bank of the Bank of Naples, for the provincial funds of 
agricultural credit which it manages in accordance with the law of 2 Feb- 
ruary 1911, No, 70, 10,000,0^)0 liras. 

2) Provincial fund of agricultural credit for Basilicata, 1,500,000 liras, 

3) IsHMo di Credito Astrario Vittorio Emanuele TIL for Calabria, 
1,000,000 liras. 

4) Cassa Ademprivile of Sassari and Cagliari, 1,500,000 liras each. 

5) Federation for Agricultural Credit in Marcia, for the agricultural 
funds of the region, 1,000,000 liras. 
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6 ) Federation for AgricultuTal Credit in Umbria, for the agricultural 
t’undli of the region, 500,000 liras. 

7) hiituto Nazionale di Credito per la Cooperazione, 2,000,000 liras. 
The Bank of Naples is charged to make these advances which amount 

altogether to quite 19 million liras. Sums eventually not required by any 
at the cited institutions may be assigned to others which are found to have 
deceived insufficient advances. 


§ 3. Special provisions for Sardinia. 

The provisions we have examined are general in character. They 
were founded on the decree of 10 May 1917, No. 788, which established the 
starting-points for State action in the matter of the intensification of the 
cultivation of food crops. But the examination of the conditions of single 
Italian districts brought into notice particularities which could not be ne- 
glected , and it became necessary to make special provision for some regions, 
among them Sardinia. We have already seen how, for growing cereals, 
the agricult uri.st.s of this island can obtain loans from the local institutions 
of agricultural credit, in order to prepare the land for .sowing, at the rate 
of 100 liras a hectare , and that if they extend the area cultivated in 1916- 
1917 they can also obtain loans of seed for the additional land to be sown. 

For the purpose of such grants the Casse Ademprtvili of Cagliari and 
Sassari have already obtained from the State an advance of 1,500,000 liras 
each. 

Further a lieutenancy decree of 23 Ai^ust 1917, No. 1329, authorizes 
these funds to acquire seeds in order to grant them at cost price to the Monti 
Frumentari, the agricultural co-operative societies and agriculturists, ei- 
ther for cash or on credit. 

^ For this purpose the State will grant these funds not more than 2 
per cent, of the value of the seeds granted. Other facilities are granted 
by the same decree for the acquisition of chemical manures by agricultu- 
rists who cultivate directly holdings not more than ten hectares in area, 
the State contributing with a sum of 200,000 lira.s to the payment of a quota 
of the price not exceeding 25 per cent. 

In connection with the provisions having immediate force, and in or- 
der at once to obtain conditions favourable to an extension of cultivation 
in the coming year, certain modifications, which have for some time been 
the objects of votes and proposals, have been introduced into the law wliich 
regulates agricultural credit in Sardinia (single text, 10 November 1917, 
No. 844). 

The new jnroiitsions, contained in the lieutenancy decree of 23 August 
1917, No. 13192, enlarge the whole sphere of activity of the Casse Adempri- 
viU, for they establish that the advances referred to in Clauses 3 and 4 of 
Article 1 of the cited law of 10 November 1907, No. 844 (advances for 
buildings settlers' houses and suitable stables,, making farm roads, restoring 
vineyards, providing water-supplies, etc.) may be made indiscriminately 
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to leasehokieTs, recognized agricultural co-operative societies, landowners 
and farmers. 

Moreover these advances may be not only for the objects stated but 
also, to individuals and societies, for the ])rotection of water-supplies and 
for the draining and irrigation of farms, the construction of wells and drink- 
ing-places and the systematization and breaking up of lands and for making 
enclovsing walls and hedges and otherwise enclOvSing farms. 

Before granting such advances the mortgage securing them will be 
sufficiently guaranteed if the applicant shows that He is the lawful owner 
of the land which is t(') be improved. 

Farmers who are not owners, whether individuals or societies, may ob- 
tain the advances on a sim])le personal .security to be fixed by the adminis- 
trative council of the C^issa Ademprivile. 

The decree we have cited further provides for the new regulation 
of the Monii Frumentari in the island. It aims at ])Toviding that such of 
them as possess a capital of less than 2,000 liras, or in any way cannot ful- 
fil their functions to advantage, shall be obliged by a decree of the Minister 
of Agriculture, who shall hear on the subject the ])roviTicial ('assa Adem- 
privile, to unite with Monii Frnmenfari in contermiiK)us communes or 
to be concentrated in the Cassa Ademprivile. The latter shall, if such a con- 
centration take place, invest the ca])ital of the concentrated Monii hy pre- 
ference in loans to the inliabitants of the communes in which they are si 
tuated. It may, with the authorization of the Minister of Agriculture, in- 
stitute branches and ap]X)int re])resentatives wdiere there ap])eais to ])e 
need for them. 

The advances of the ( assc Ademprivili to a Monte Frmnentario may 
amount to 20,000 liras. The maximum limit of the loans which the Monti 
Frumentari may grant is 1000 liras, whether the loans be in kind or in 
cash. On their loans, whether in kind 01 in cash, they may receive inte- 
rest u}) to the rate of 2 per cent, in addition to tire rate they j)ay to the 
Cassa Ademprivile. They are administered by commissions composed of 
five members of whom one is nominated by the prefect of the council, two 
by the communal council, and by forty or twenty larger contributors to 
the land tax according to whether or not the commune in question have a 
population of more than 3,000. Finally the .supervision of the Monti Fru- 
mentari, and also of the agricultural funds and the agricultural consortia 
which are not co-o])erative in form, is entrusted to the Cassa Ademprivile 
of each province, which is granted the staff and funds it con.se(]uently needs. 

§ 4. PkOVISIONS I'OR affording CREDIT TO THE AGRlCUlvTOKAL BODIES 

IN T.ATIl M. 

By a decree of 4 October iqiy. No. 1604, the Istituto Nazionale delle 
Assicurazioni (National Institute of Insurance), the Cassa Nazionale di 
Previdenza per rinvaliditd e la Vecchiaia de^U Operai (National Fund of 
Thrift for the Invalidity and ()ld Age of Workpeople), the Istituto Na- 
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zionalc di Credito per la Cooperazionc (Xatioiial Institute of Credit for Co- 
operation), the savings-banks. \ \\l^ Monti di pietd and the institutions of ordi- 
nary and eo-operative credit were authorized, independently of any ])ro - 
vision of laws, tegiilatioiis or by-laws, to i^raiit loans to the agricultural 
bodies in Catiuiu for the acquisition of land, the ])aymenl of capital and 
dues, for emancipations and, in general, for anything mcessary to the im- 
provement of land or the transformation of agiiculture in properties held 
00110^:11 vely. To secure such loans the* agricultural bodies of lyatium will 
allow tlio lending institutions to be regularly represented on the collector- 
ship of the societies’ revenue ' and when the revenue collected in a >'car does 
not reach the whole amount of the payments due in that year to tlie lending 
institutions the State will advance the difference. 

The hiituio nazionale di credito per la cooper tzif^nc is furl her authorized 
to give credit to the afoiesaid agricultural l)odies in older to ])rovide them 
with n(‘ccssary means for tlie pursuance of oidinarv cultivation and the 
fanning of theii lands (ac<piisition of live and otlicr stock and seeds, ])aymeut 
of wages and of expenses of harvest, etc ). 

Loans for the ac(|uisitiou of lands, emancipation from dues and, in 
general, the improvement of lands, can be foi d maxiimim term of lift}' years, 
tho debtoi having the option of extinguishing them earlier. The rate of 
interest nniy not ex<'eed 5^ 2 1^^’^ and the* Stale will crrntribnte to its 

pa\ment u]) to r 


To conclude: as the ex Minister of Agricultnic. Signoi Raiiieii, re- 
marked in a rec(‘nt s])eech at Salerno on the governeiiient’s agricultuial ])o- 
licy, a new system of agricultural cnedit has gradnalh' taken foim in the 
recent excei)tional jnovisions The ciedil affected used to lie essentially 
])ersonal. Tlie lu-w^ measures liavx- transformed it into a credit predomi 
naiitly based on real e.statc. The decree of 10 May igry for the cultiva- 
tion of food stuffs enlarged th(' basis of the ])rivilcgc wdiich thelavv had creat- 
ed, so that it now covers not only tlie crop which the loans contriliute tt) 
prodiic'e, but also all cn)p.s of the land indiscriminately, including hanging 
iViiit and stored provisions. Thus the rules wane modified and land cre- 
dit w^as created. The subsidizing of the institutions of agricultuial ciedit 
with important resources of the Treasuiy was then niidertaken, in order that 
they might grant loans as liberally as ])ossible. All these measures w^ere 
inspired by the fiindamental desire to increase [)roductioii and to satisf\’ 
the new needs of agriculture. 
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CVNADA 

'l^r SHORT TKRM Rru VJ, CRI IHT \cr or ^r VMTOR \ - rhc (n<iin (,nwcrs^ 

Wminpi.^. i7 0ct<i1>(i j<ii7 

IMr. W. Front ]>rtsented to the Alanitoha legihlatiiie at their 

of 1917 ati Act providing ior riiial credit wfiidi received the royal 
assent on () Maich This is tlie Short Term Ruial Credits Act v\hic]i ])ro- 
nuscs to ha\e much influence in bnildiiig U]) agriculture in Manitoba. 

The Act ]>rovides for the incoi])oration of a rural credit vSociety in any 
municipality on the ajiplication of fifteen farmers to the go veinor-iir coun- 
cil. An officer is a])pointed by the goveinment to act as secretary tieasmer 
to the society until the organization is comjiletcd when such an a])])oint- 
inent is made permanently. The society cannot begin liusiness until it 
have secund tifl) niembeis each of whom has subsciibed foi one share of 
$100 and ])aid x\\) 10 pci cent of its amount. The provincial government 
subscribes for a sum e(|ual to half that subscribed by tlie fifty farmers, 
nemely Si. 500, and the local municipality for other Si, 500. The total ca- 
])ital stock thus icjicIks the sum of 10,000. Two or more municijiali- 
tus tna\ co-operate to jiay the municipal subscii])tion, but the total muni- 
ci])al Siibscriptit>n must in no case exceed 50 per cent, of that of the farmers. 
Tlie municipal subsciiption may be in municipal bonds. The capital jointly 
subscribed ])y fifty farmers, by the lural niunicijialities and by the pro- 
\iuee of Alanitoba gives a basis foi credit at the bank. 

When the society is completely organized the conduct of business is 
vested in a board of nine directors, three elected by the members of the 
^(xiety, three named by the munici])ality and three a])]X)inted by the go- 
vernment of Alanitoba. The directors appointed by the (Tovernment must 
iiiducle a giadiiate in agriculture who becomes the government supervisor 
of agricultuie in the divStrict. He may be knowm as district representative 
or count^ agent . One director, who acts ns secretary, must be a capabl * ac- 
countant and is the only ])aid official of the society. 

The Act is s[)ecifically framed to provide for loans for a definite pe- 
riod to enable regular farming operations. It allows of loans for the 
folk' wing purposes ; 

1. The purchase of seed, fodder or other supplies ; 

2. The purchase of inijdements and macliiner} ; 

j. The purchase of cows, horses, sheep, pigs and other animals ; 
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4. The ])ayment of the cost of operations of faiming, rancliing, dairy 
farming or the like ; 

5. TJie payment of the cost of preparin<^ lands foi cultivation. 

All loans arc guaranteed by the society. Kach membei is liable ipj to 
the limit of the stock he holds anrl for whatever he borrows. The safety 
oi the joint security provided under the Ac* enables the society to borrow 
from the bank at 6 'per cent. The money thtts borrowed is relent to the 
'hrmer at 7 j)e’" cent, on his note, and the society's security consists in 
the animals, machinery, goods or persc)nal ])roperty which he purchases 
wholly OI partly with such loan, and cf the offspring or piorlucts arising 
out the animals or goods so ]>urchase<i. 

The notes covering these loans mature not later than gr December of 
the >ear in which they are madcc I'hus the Rural Credits Act saves both 
the banker and the faimei the inconveniences incidental to frequent renew- 
als ot thes(' notes. When however the loan i"' for machinery 01 live stock, 
01 othei object irom wliich earlv retmns cannot reasonably be cx])ected, 
tlic loan may, witli the* apj-roval ot the tlirectors of the soedet}', be 
renewed fiom year to ^^eai. 

Some scejiticism which exii-ted wms ]>rovcd iiufouuded, wdieii the co- 
ojierative spirit of the faimcrs in tl»e district caused the formation of the 
St. Andrews Rural Credit v^ociety, having fiftv-two mem])ers, in the rural 
municipalities of St. Anduavs and *vSt. Clements. The h('ad(|uaiters of 
this society are at Selkirk 

The first ajiplication for a loan was a])provcd by the ilireclors of this 
society on o June, and on ly Oclobei about 25 loans, of the ajqiro.ximate 
valiu* of §550 each, had been made. The amount of loans varied from 
$150 to |2,ooo, and they w’erc for practically e\ cry pin pose for which money 
can be borrowed iiiuler the Act exce])t lor the purchase of sei'd. Seventeen 
w\'re for breaking up land. 

We rcqirodiice a ty])ical application ior a loan : 

" I, John ’William Ibown, of the Municijiality c>f Si. Clements in the 
PioviTice of Manitoba, hereby a])ply to the vSt Andrews Riual Ciedit So- 
ciety for a loan of Twadve Hundred Dollars ($1200) under tonin'- (d' the 


Rinal Credits Act. to be used for Iht following pinqioses : 

I'or pin base oi cattle .S joo 

For purchase of IMachiueiy " 5 ^* 

For expenses of putting in and taking oft Crop . . " ',50 

For clearing and breaking 50 acres. This ]>art I wish 

renewed ^00 


.*5 1 200 

and I agree to pay the said loan on or before tlie thirty-first da> of Decem- 
ber 1917, with interest at the rate of seven per cent, pot annum from the 
dates the same or parts thereof are received to date of jiaymeiit. 

John W. Brown 

(Signature) 
June 8th IC317. 
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'* Al’I RO\ \l 


Tf) the Domnuon Bank 

Tht St Audiew*' Rural Cxedii vSocittv hciebv ajjproMs the tureji^oniK 
aj^dicatiou and uuaiantt ts tlu } <i\ ment ot tlu- said loan 

Passed b\ th( Ihrcdoi^ this 15th da\ |um 1417 

1 \V IlooKiK kri\s H r,iJiORi) 

Pusidtnt Setrdiiv 


* 

♦ r 

It IS an iiittie stiu<a cireuiiist met Ih >t i t iinui vvliosc Ik itioii ini i 
loan is ^Taiitid uses tlu loan onh Ju needs it and p<Ks intend on]\ oii 
the used portion 

Since the vSt Andrews socut\ was foundul new soeielies line been or 
gani7c 1 it I aiid^ith ()ak\ilk OakL^ke ind Biscartli 1 ainu rs wlio h a c 
expeneMedthc ad\ int<n^cs oi tlie eicdit dfordid iicthc lust jiro]> lu iiulist^ 
oi the nK)\einent 

The Rural Credits Aet also ]n( \ulesthd tlu s(KKtu^ina\ aet isawKiits 
foi the ineinbers in Inninq: sii]>p]ics «ind stlhiie; produet^ and ina\ jnonnite 
co-ooe lation fot tlic inipio\ eiiient oi the ( omhtions otfiiinlih tndeac >10 
ini^ to c\ttnd then letniU to all lesidenls mlheii distnds 

\n impoil int work is (liu( th eneoin<«t,td b\ tlu appointemciit oi ei 1 
dll lies of ai^ncnlliind e(/lleges to the director itc ot sociedu'^ Tliese nun 
will do the e. me woik t's tlu «ic,neiil1iiral ie])r( st ntiitn e in ()nt<iiio ind tlu 
count\ a^^ent in tlu rnited States but the\ hti\e at tluir sci\iee an instin 
ment which will uuuh iiuicasc the nipiditv <Lud cHcetneness ot then ae 
tion The Rur il Credit vSoeietu s w ill bring them into immediate touedi with 
mam oi the farmers who need then help most The following ire a few 
of the directions m whu h it is Migge steel that then ma\ lender ser\ lee the\ 
ma\ help the lanner to seeiin ood ^eed and liettei stoc k manage or *id\ise 
in tlu manage me lit of eo ()perati\< Inning or selling assoc iitioiis gne de- 
monstialions <«i \aiious farming o}Kuatioiis such as tlie eluumation oi go- 
jiheis welding and the eontiidling of ]>lant and <inimal diseases, secuie 
plans ioi m< dern farm Innldings, hold coursers of lecture^ , and siipenn 
tend the a])]»lKation of loans to the objoets toi which tlu\ ire intended 

This brief amih^is has shewn that tlie Rural Ci edits Aet of Manitoba 
of the first im])oitaiut to agiiculturiil oigamzalion 

11 A BY 

I I UK IVbllllTTlON 01 VSYSllAtOl CXUtRl.M \CCen Y IS \ND POS L Vb OR- 
I)T RS » (uizzUta I ffiiiah dd Re tt> d* Italia, Rome Nr<j 219, 15 S ptiimber 191 7 

By the lieutenancy deciee-law of 6 vSeptember 1917, No 1431, a system 
ot current accounts and postal orders, de])endent on the Ministry of Posts 
and Telegraphs, has been instituted in Italy It aims at eliminating the 
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risks of trails] >ortiu.i; corn, at economizing the lime and money spent on 
sticli trans]K)rt, at facililatini; exchange, diminishing the ])assage of coin, 
etc. (l). The following an^ the chief rules <>f the new system. 

F.very individual and every legal ])eTsoji, including firms, collective bo- 
dies and offices, may benefit ])y the new system on making a|rplicatiou and 
on fulfilling the conditions eJ^tablished by the rules. Manied women and 
mi]K>rs wIk> have leaclu'd the age of eighteen aie fnlh (jualitied for this 
pur]}Ose. 

The assets of the current accounts are formed : i) by ])ayments of 
iiKUiey by lliose in wliose name they stand or by others fui their benefit ; 
j) In inscription in their a^a omits of their credit, In' means ef recovered 
orders, bills leccived, v.dms btapieatiied to them or (dlier securities; 
;) ])> credit tiaiisfeired from othei acc<ani 1 s 

Pt*rsons liaviiig current aec (Hints niav nst their er(*(lit (/) to willidraw 
money or cause its w itliduuval at Ihe office where Iht y have an account ; 
/*) to cause ])ayments to ])e made hy ineaus ol tlie po^t*ofii('es ; r) to have 
their (uedit transferred wholly oi ])artially to anolliei person having a cur- 
rent account 

The admiiiisti «ition ]>iovides that all opeialious belonging to tlie ser- 
vice sliall immediateh' be effective, «and the administration is liable foi the 
wliole sum paid in, gradually freeing itself from sucli liability as jyayments 
are made in the maniKT established hy the rules. All otlier liability is 
e\('iuded. 

Action for tlie reediheation of a ]H)stal tniTent account must betaken 
witliin a year. All other action in crinnection with such an account must be 
taken wit Inn a ])eriod of three yrars. If such term ela])se without any 0})e- 
ratious or otliei action susjiending tlie rule being undeiiakeii by tJie ])er- 
son in whose name the account stands, thc‘ credit of the account, inchiding 
de]>osited securities, is acquired ])y the administration. J)is])utes rela- 
tive to ]>ostal cm rent accounts belong to thc‘ commcTcial jurisdiction. 

A current account is determined legally by the forfeiture, the depriva- 
t ion or the failure of the t)erson in whose name it stanrls. Until it lie wound 
u]i and the balance be ■})laced at the servk'C of the j^er.soii in whose name it 
has stood or liis rejHc.sentalives, his eiedit cannot be sec(nestrate(i or pledged. 

No jx'rsou having a current account can dr.aw orders on one day in 
one plac'e for a larger sum than 10,000 liras 

Kver}- o])eiation of ])aying in money 01 credit, transfer! ing it or caus- 
ing payments to be madc‘, is subjected to a fixed duty of Xi^ncentesimi ])ay- 
able by the applicant. On payments to be effected in cash there is ano- 
ther duty of twentydive cmicsimi on every thousand bias paid. For every 
extract from an account , beyond that sent periodically to the peison in 
whose name itstands, a due of fifty cenicsimi is ]>ayable. \o otliei tax 

(0 For th: cc > I )Uiic ati 1 legil imp trtaw^c of sucha nieasuro in U.»l> .set the leanied 
rep>rl prex-uted to the president of the Chamber on qz June 1917 by t ie pirliainen- 
tary commission charged to rep )rt on the relative .scheme for a law presented to par- 
U iraeat at ihe s..‘ 3 sion of 6 D.*cember 1910 by lh( Minister of Uosls and 'IVlegraphs (i Vra) 
A til parlnmentari, 'So 68 6- A. 
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or fiscal burden will be ]>laced ou the operations or the documents involved 
by this s}^steni. Corres|>ondence between tho,se benefiting by it and tlie 
administration will be free of postage. 

Available funds will be paid into a current account which will ])ear 
interest to the de])osit and loans fund at a rate corresponding to the average 
annual inteiest which this fund receive^** from the aggregate ca])ital it 
administers. 

' Of annual net profits two tenths will go io the formation of a reseiw'e 
fund within the fund just mentioned and administered thereby. The re- 
niaining eight tenths will be ])aid to the Opera nazionale per la protezione 
e rassisienza degh mvaJidi della gaerra (National Kiiterprise for the Pro- 
tectum and Assistance of Invalids of the War). 

♦ 

it it 

.2 TllK eRO\ ixcrai^ FUND OF Af'rRlCri/lH’k \T CRl .DI I !*OR IJ VSlJDC V !\ 

['(O'* Rl'porl on the yeai 1910. Poteii/a, mu* 

Pursuing our examination of the activitv in of the ehiel institu- 
tions of agricultural credit in Italy (i), we find some data as to the biisi- 
ness done in that ,vear by the ^movinciul funds of agricultural credit for 
Basilicata. 

Credii afforded daring the year bv meam ol the Monti rramentari , the 
agricult aral funds and the agruultural ionsortia for seeds, manures, ferti- 
lizers, ex])cases of sowing, harvest, cultivation, live and other stock. Total 
turnover 3,611 bills for jib liras (average 33() liras a bill) as against 

2,755 bills for r. 080, 855 liras at the end of I()I5. The turnover ol the ciu- 
rent accounts was 87,586 liras. The balance in bills 011 31 DeccmlxT igiO 
was 622,102 liras as against 548,382 liras in I()I5. 

Direct credic to individuals rcgulaied bv the roval decree of \i October 
1914, No. 1089 (2). — Total turnover 651 bills for 69(),3(S5 liras as against 
712 bills for 828,140 liras in T()I5. The balance in bills on jr December 
1916 was 346,568 liras. 

Loans to those who suffered losses by field mice, — Requests for seed for 
23,191 hectares (3) covered 2,4()().I48 liras, of which 1,71)3,904 liras' were 
paid on 2,452 bills. 

Credii for acquisition of live stock. - Current accounts relath'e to this 
form of credit fell from 23,285 liras at the end of 1915 to rb.qic) liras at 
the end of 1916. and the bills in hand were reduced from 375 for 1)09,857 
liras to 326 for 570,147 liras, The diminution of busine.ss of this kind is 
essentially a consequence of the requisition of live stock and of previous 
bad years. 

Credit for agricultural iniprovements. — In this category there were 100 
loans amounting to 750,932 liras, of which 28.750 liras were for water -con- 


(i) vSoe oui issiuft f(jr August and Scpteuibci i<>i; 
(„') our issue f<jr January 
( i) I hectare 2 % ^ acre«^. 
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ducts, 106,060 liras for modern stables, 278,822 for settlers' houses, 337,000 
liras for settlers’ houses and modern stables Eighty-four loans for 
621,560 liras are in course of amortization. As regards their term, 
48,300 liras fall due in from five to fifteen years, 363,150 liras within twenty 
years, 38,500 liras in from twenty-five to thirty years, 186,884 liras within 
tbirtV’fiv*" years, and 112,088 In as 111 from forty to fifty years. The 
normal term is twenty years, the ma\imum term thirt}'-five years 

Eoans for jilantatiojis and reafforestation amounted to 9,331 liras at 
the end of 1915 and fell to 9,131 liras at the end of 1916 ]v<)ans for ir- 
rigation amounted to 3o,o()5liras, and loans for liedges remained at the same 
level as <m 31 Decembei 1915. namely 1,305 liras 

The ca]fital ot this institution the t me capital and the emergenc> and 
reserve funds - reached 1,915.910 <>6 liras, to which 145.050 31 liras of 
the net ]n-ofils ot tlie previous Visir must be added, making a total of 
2,060,951 97 liras 


♦ 

Jjt 

n TUE '\F.CL)E l VZION : J . CR :i)iro VoPAR'O NEn’/lM^.RlA” -Rq-ort 

of fedtra’ coimcil for i^id Ptrugia, n)iy 

The law ot 2 Jautiarv 1910, Xi 7, on agricultural eiedil in Marche and 
Umbria (1) institutes in each of these regions a tederation formed by 
agricultural funds and discounting institution^ (savings-lxinks and co 
Opel alive banks) which exist there and are spontaneously associated vSnch 
a lederatiou is called u]X)n to administei the fund destined bv the same 
law foi tlie exercise of agricultural credit, a fund which amounts to 700,000 
liras for Marche and 4 (K),o(K> liras for Umbria It behoves this fund in 
particular to provide lor the endowmeni of agricultuial tuiids and tlie 
temt)orar>' em]>loynient ot capital not yet liestowed on such an obj^^ct- 
We now learn from the rejKirt ot the federal council of the Umbiian fede- 
ration that oil 31 December 1916 the agricultural funds active in Unibiia 
numbered thirteen. In that year their discount and loans business covered 
the sum of 401,448,03 liras and left them a balance of 169,137 15 liras on 31 
December The vsum of 290 ,368 03 liras had gone to provide manures, 83, 5(17 
liras foi stock, implements and machinery , 16,850 liras for fertilizers, 7,7()5 
liras for cultivation, 2,250 liras for seeds and 618 liras toi the harvest 


UNITED STATivS 

l,THE ACTJVnV OFTlir: FEDKRAEEANi) It VVK ()!' sr I/>rrS - fht rottnfrv (nu- 
tUman, Vol i,XXXIl, Xo U), Phil idelplua 17 Xoveinbci i'>i“ 

The hederal Land Bank of St. Louis has the function of providing cre- 
dit for the farmers of three States - Missouri, Illinois and Arkansas. It 

(i) For thi legiUtioii of at?riculttir.il credit in Hnohcand Fnihu i see the aituJe 
ill our isstc fur Jime 101 S, pace 77. 
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vv.i'-. founded in \’iTtue of tne federal law of 17 July ic)i6 on agricultural 
cuuit, and witliin d-x months it issued and sold S 1,000, 000 worth of lx)nds 
based on 11101 tgages whicli it lield as security foi loans to farmers of the 
vStates named. 

It aKo has on fde fully examined a])|)lieations foi additional loans 
amounting Sj, 000, 000. and a]>])lications not yet fully examined for about 
0,000,000. The manager believes that the bank’s loans to farmers in 
the district will aggregate ^;4o,ooo,ooo in tlie course oi a few years. 

Charts shoeing the ])roductivity of the land in every county of the 
district and the general characteristics of the soil have been prepared, luom 
tliese the bank’s officials can obtain iniormation as to crops, live .stock, 
{lairy ]>roduclion, the value ol farm im])iovements. schools, churches, roads. 

In ordei to teach tanners theii own needs and oppottunities the bank 
has decided to fonu an educational depaitment. The hope is that such an 
oiganizatiou will be jierfect(‘d as will give to every borrower the jiractical 
hel]) needed to make his farming methods and the management of his farm 
Ihoioughlv efficient. 

The methods followed 111 granting loans <ire tlicmselves as education«d 
as the;N^ are ]naelieal, a fact made clear by the following exam])le. An Ar- 
kansas fanner applied to the Federal Bank ol vSt. Louis for a loan of $1000, 
of whicli hall was to build a barn and lialf ]'ay for tilling. The bank sent 
an (‘Xpert to a]i])rnise and survey the faim, and .sJiortly afterwards the aj)pli- 
('ant received from the bank a kttei which was sulxst anti ally as follows ; 

" Oni surwy of your f'lrm indicates that it w^ould not be to A'our best 
interest to lend you $5o() to build a barn. Youi land is worn out You are 
lurt ])roducing enough to till the barn you have. Our le^xirt show^s that 
v'ou need fertilizers and diainage. We are wdlling to lend you $500 to 
buy p}ios];liates or limestone to build u]) your land and 5^300 for tilling. 
We believe that >011 can use .'>1,000 jnofitably in that way and double tlie 
yield of your farm. We have therefore a])]noved of your application for 
the loan ]irovddcd you use the money as we liaw suggested. When yon 
])Ut your land in condition to ])roduce what wv think it is ca])able of produ- 
cing we shall be glad to consider your a])])lication foi additional money to 
build a barn ”. 

Thus the bank extends practical as well as financial hel]) to the farmers 
ol the vSt. Louis districts, and the repoits of tJie bank’s “ held men ” show 
that the farmers lack jiractical metliods as much as money. In ])articular 
this fact is proved 1)}’ re])orts from some parts of Arkansas and Southern 
Missouri, wffiich speak of exhaustion of land due to no rotation of crops 
and to a lack of jiroper fertilizers, of mere sheds scrvdug as barns, of houses 
haidly fit for habitation, and of neighbourhoods which have unimproved 
roads and inadequate scliools and churches. In many cases the bank has 
recommended that applicants for loans build suitable houses instead of 
using the money they bonow to buy live .‘^tock or clear additional land. 
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THK CAJjrORM \ l'lvl)i£RAT(>\ OK K VRMIvRS’ CO OKI- K ATI \ i ^ Af VK Kiri'lNG 

\SSoCI \TU)XS - Cahjoiniu fivii i\\ws, Vol 5 «>, No. j .S in 1 'r<mci‘^L( .-jOctolwr 

I V 

At a iiieetin^^ lu Id last Octobu in the oibces oi the vState jMarkel I)i- 
Kclor in vSan Francisco the frnni oiganizption was cffecUd ol the Califor- 
nia federation of Farmeis' Co-opirative Marketing Associations. ^J'he as- 
sociations which joined it were the California Prune and Apncot Growers, 
the California Associated Olive Grower^ the California Peach Growers, 
the California Associated Raisin Company, the Central Calihirnia Berr}’- 
gioweis' Association, the Sebasto])ol A]>ple (irowers' XTiiion, the Poultry 
Ihcalucers ol Central California and tlie Poultry Pioducers ot Southern Ca- 
]ifv)rnia Seveial associations are still considering the advisabi]it\ of join- 
ing and it is ex])cct(‘d that sonu^ of them will decide in favour of doing so. 
TIk y are the Rice Associal ion , the 1 >.iiry Assc>ciation , the Almond lixchange, 
the Walnut AsM^ciation, llie California I'rmt Fyxchang(‘ am*! the California 
h'ruit Growers’ P^xchange. The Maikel Director stages that the Citrus 
Kxchange wishc's to keoji in touch with the federation but to remain outside 
it loi tlie ])resent. 

The Market Direcioi intimatt^ that tin* following are the objects of 
the lech lat ion, which is managed b\ an executive committee : 

“ To secure cO' 0 ])eration on all problems of common intc lest. 

“ To secure an interchange ol thoughts, ideas and exj>eriences, 

“ To secuic collective data on foinis of oiganization and the dissemi- 
mition (>f information relative to laws j)ro})osed and ado])ted. opinions and 
judgements of courts, commissions and tribunals involving the sco])e and 
limitation ol the activities of e'o-o])erative marketing associations. 

“ To clevelo]) jilans for the furthei cdimination cd w^aste in the cost of 
distribution of ])iodncts. 

“ The joint employment of brokers or salaried agents at l^astern 
maiketing ])oints. 

" The joint employiiunt of an all-\ ear-iound ^ales (uganization for 
the American home maikcds for the ^a^rions California faim -jiroducts, in 
their respective seasons, to be handlid through the (stablished channels 
or otherwise. 

The joint employment of demonstration organizations to aid, em- 
courage and educate the retail dealers throughout the count ly to s]>ecializc 
on California food products, 

“ Joint effort in national publicity and educational advtTtising 

“ Development of foreign markets by the joint creation of foreign-sales 
organizations. 

“ To suggest and carry out ])laris for more favourable State and Fe- 
deral legislation in the ])ro])er iutere.st of California farm ])ioducts. 

'' Favourable Federal tariffs affecting California farm ])rodncts and 
joint opposition against the enactment of possible harmful or unfair tariff's. 
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To develop plans for the collective purchase and production of sup- 
plies used by all or several of the associations. 

To de\\^lop plans for co-operation in securing jiroper transportation 
and proper Iran sj)ortat ion rates and facilities* 

'' To develo]) plans for securing financial acconiinodations in the pri- 
niar>^ financial markets at the lowest possible interest rates 

To develop plans for creating and maintaining a labour bureau or 
other met liod*^ for handling the labour i^roblems of farmers and maiketing 
associations. 

To suggest and do any and all proper thiiv2s which, at any tune or 
place, may be advaulagecnis and beneficial to co-operative marketing asso- 
ciations in geneud and to the member associations in particular 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


CANADA. 


a )IJ) storage in CANADA 


OFFK'I M, SorKCI 

KnpoRi' OF iNvrsriGA'iiov into Colo ^iok^(.i i\ c vn\o\ \ xolu ihi ordlr i\ tor\cu. 
OF Novemiu'U 1 \ lojo ill lilt' lAihoui (m it in the I'l'paitnicnt ol l^ahoin , ot* 

Aulcusi iai‘ 


§1 (tKNCRAL COVDinoX of THC iU^ST-YFCSS OF COM> STORA(tK. 


About half the meat killed in Canada, and about one tiftli of the total 
quantity ot eggs, as much of the butter and a third ot the cheese produced 
in the doininion arc subjected to cold stor«ige during their jKisssage from 
producer to consumer. The trade in meat, eggs and dair>’ prodiu'e and their 
distributirm are therefore controlled to an ini]>ortant extent by the owners 
of warehouses for cold storage. 

a) Distribution oj Refn^cralcd Space amon^ Diffacnt Kinds of Compa- 
nies, - Altogether tiiere are in Canada about no of these warehouses. 
They Delong to seventy-six different companies, two ol them to Americau 
companies. ( )f the se venty-six c()m]>anies seven conduct on] y one establish * 
merit each ; and five are large ex])orting houses which own altogether 
nine cold storage establishments and ex])ort chiefly dairy jrrmiuce, and each 
of wdiich liiis at least one branch in IMontreal. Of those twelve of the com- 
panies which deal chiefly in fisli two own two establishments each, the others 
one each. Thirty-nine of the warehouses store general produce, includ- 
ing meat, dairy produce, eggs and fish, in proportions varying with' their 
situation. One of these is affiliated to a slaughterhouse comjiany, known 
in Canada as an abetitoir company, but the other thirty-eight are indepemlent. 

Of a total of more than 2 1, 000,000 cubic feet ot reirigerated space 
about 12,200,000 are held by the abattoir companies, 2,650,000 by the ex- 
porting houses dealing in dairy produce and eggs, 2,250,000 by the fish com- 
panies and 7,200,000 by the companies having warehouses for general 
cold storage. 
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The greatest area for cold storage is therefore (.wned by the abattoir 
c()ni]»anies. These aie most completely organized. They buy live stock 
in the centres most conveniently sii])plied, kill it in their own slaughter- 
houses, manufac'ture the by-products elaborately and efficienth' and ])re- 
seive the whole in their refrigejated waiehouses Thus they can keep 
dressed meat as an article of trade longei than the local butcher, and sup- 
ply the home or the foreign market as op])oilunity arises. Three of these 
huge com])anies control trade still lurthei, for they have retail branches 
in the larger cities to which thew consign about |o ]>er cent of the merchan- 
dise they s(^11 for liome consumption, allowing these branches a slight reduc- 
tion on cost. One of these latter companies has alK)nt foity and another 
about eighty of such retail stous As retailers the abatUnr com])auies 
have ail immense advantage over small butchers because they can so easily 
mannfaciure b\ “products. They ought in conseqiuaice to allow foi a sinal- 
lei margin ol pioht w'hen selling, and to he able lo pa\^ a higher price to 
the producer, but tlie investigation under the order in-t'oiiiieil of lo Novem- 
bei i()i() has not vshowii that either of these conse(|uenc'es has been leali/ecl. 

The abattoir c()m])anies have a seccmdaiy but considerable trade in 
bnttei, cheese, eggs and fish 

b) Distribution oj Re rated "^peue anionic Public and Viivaie listah- 
lishuicnt^. Tile cold storage \\«nelious< s. owned bv llie various kinds 
of C(an])ani<‘s which have been mentioned, Ixdong to the three classes of 
iniblic and .subsidized, ]mblic lint not subsidi/ed, and ■[)ri\’ale warehouses. 
In tliwry a public w^arehoiise is one wdiich stoi(‘S goods belonging to the ge- 
neral iiubiic, a jirivate warehouse one which itself trades in the g<K>ds it 
stores. In fact howxwer almost all the so-called “ ])rivate ” w^atehon.ses 
are to some extent ‘‘ ])ublic 'b and 4 :he re])ort of the investigation gives one 
instance of a large '' ])ublie " warehouse wdiit'h derives almost its whole 
])rotit from its own trade. 

The ])lan of subsidizing these wareliouses was instituted in 1907 by 
the Canadian Department of Agriculture to meet a necessity for more sjiace 
for jniblic storing The government makes to newl}" organized cold sto- 
rage establishments a total giant of jf) ))er cent, of the cost of constructior, 
15 jier cent, being paid in the first year, 7 per cent, in the second, 4 |)ei 
cent in the third, 2 per cent, in the fourth and 2 ])er cent, in the fifth. A 
w'arehou.se thus subsidized is required by law to store goods for othcr.s than 
its (KMiers 011 re(]uest. Tlie grant has been com]) 1 etely paid lo tw^eutv- 
five warehouses; and eight have already Tecei\'ed instalments thereof 
amounting to $132,539, while $20,953 arc .still due to them. Onl}^ three 
of the subsidized warehouses limit themselves to storing for the outside 
public. The others contend that their warehouses are not sufficiently 
used b}" the public and do not thus yield them a sufficieitt income to enable 
them to meet their expenses without also themselves trading in the stored 
commodities. 

Out of the total refrigerated area of more than twenty-four million 
cubi<' feet 3,823,780 cubic feet belong to the ])ublic and subsidized- warer 
houses, (>,505,804 cubic feet to the public Imt not subsidized w^arehouses. 
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at)d I 800,000 cubic feet f)r more than half to the ho called ])rivate ware- 
house>s. 

In T9T(> the total amount of ]>r(>ducc handled by the sulisidi/.ed c( in]>a~ 
nies wab more than 84,000,000 ])oim<ls. of which 12 pei cent, was store<l for 
other In the same ye.irt he ]ni hi ic hut not subsidized warehouses handled 
about 85, 00b. 000 pounds, of vvhicli iS per cent was strjred for others. The 
exact amount of produce stored iu ipif) in warehouses of tiiese two classe.s 
by others than the firms which (occupied them was slightly over 24.00 ’ 000 
]jouTids. Ihit the total (juanlity of t>roduce ]jlac'(‘rl iu T()r(:) in cold stma.ue 
warehouses not hc‘luni<inu to its owneis was about 88,000.000 pounds. It 
f.oliows that b4. (>00,000 ])outk1s or 74 ]x*i cent of tlic total (.piantit) owned 
In^ the outsi(l(^ ])nblic were stored by the so-called private com]>anies, wliich 
thercfoie can ccrlainh' not be said to deserve their name. It maybe, 
however, that a c'onsidc ta])le shate of this amount belonged to comjxi- 
nies owiiiir^ cold storage waichonsc's who stored it ontsi<le theii own pie- 
niises 


§ 2 I'ljvcTioNS ()i‘ Tin: in vSi\]:.ss of coi i> stokaco* 

'J‘]u* oiiuinal and essential innctioii of a C(>ld storage warehouse i‘- the 
pi\sei\ ation cd f( od but in Cana<la this Inis come to occ u])y ti second place. 
In Canada these warehouse's aie ccaicetiic-d with • i) the ])urchase of food 
stuffs <'rom the ])icducers, 2) their ])re])aration and ]>jeser\Mtion, 3) their 
(listrdaition in <() the home* <nKl !•) the foreign market 

Canada’s e\"[)(>rl tiade in pioducts which have been in cold storage is 
practically limited to tout oi five laige meat coiii])auies and three 01 four 
large firms ex])oiting cheese and other dairy inoduce This expoit tiade. 
which has attained to immense ])ro])0]tiuns since the outbreak ol war, 
has greatly increased the ca]>ital and strengthened the oiganizatiou of the 
companies couecrued in it Hut it has made of the home consumer,' 
allhcngli he lives in a laud of ])lenty, a Iniver who (oni])etes with a liimgiy 
world. 

Table I. shows the eonpnnative ]>ositi(>ns ui Ck home mid the expoit 
trade in meat, eggs and dairy jirochu'e 

According to the c'slimates ol the Agiicultiual i>c]>aitment the animal 
home consum])tion of butler iu Canada is 27 ])ounds a head, that of cheese 
2 i)oimds a head and that of eggs 173 dozen a head. 

The commission a])pointed by the United States J)e])artment of Agri- 
culture to ini|uire into the geneial situatiim as legaids the meat sn]>ply 
reported that in 1900 the consumption ])er head of the Canadian po] dila- 
tion was 54 pounds of beef, 11 pounds of’ mutton and lamli and 41 pounds 
of pork ; while in iQii it was bi pounds of beef, () pounds of nuitlon and 
lamb and 67 pounds of pork. The consum])tion of j>ork tlierefore increased 
proportionately more than that of beef. That it continued to do so 
after 1911 might be concluded from the circumstance^ that ^,25,000,000 
pounds of pork and only 295,000,000 pounds of beef t)asse<i through the 
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Kovuunient ms})ected sUiit^htcrhouses m iqih , but it must be remembered 
that there was a contem])oianeous inert ase m the exports of fresh pork In 
ic)i ^ the cold storas^e companies expoited onl> about 2 ])er cent of the to- 
t il (iuantit\ rf fresli pork the\ sold and 24 per cent of the bacon , in 1916 
thc> exported 26 ])u cent of their fresh ])ork and 91 per cent of their ba- 
ton Of the ham sold b} them thej exported Itss than i percent in 1915 
cHid about ])er cent in T9i() The figures ni column 2 of Table I are 
not accurate but thc^ aie ap])ro\imatc and serve foi compuison 

Tlie table shows that about one tilth of the butter ])toduccd in Ca- 
ll ida inoie thin a third of the cheese and about a fifth ol the eggs ])assed 
through cold stonigt Tlic traction ot tin beef killed in go\cinment in- 
spected si lughlei houses wlmh did so was about two thuds Tresh pork 
conceited iiitt bacon and him loses dxmt 10 ]Kr cent of its weight If 
allowance be ma Ic foi this fact it aj)]Kars that the total weight oi tlic pork, 
bvicen and ham in cold storage appioxunatcd to that ol all the ])oik killed 
in goveninieiit insjiected slaughterhouses About ball the (jiiantit\ of 
mutton and limb so killed passed tlnough cold stoiagc 

PractKall^ the whole cv[H)it ot meat conus Irom the large ifiattoir 
companies Probabh about forte ti\c ol the loilc st\cn milium ] >011 nds 
ol cheese mentioned in column 21 is stored in w^neliouscs not llu oiopertv 
of the storeis belonged to wholes ilc dealers or i old storage hinis owning 
oilier warehouses uid wtic inlcndecl to be c\])or1cd 

The grocers and butchers ol the largtr cities depend greath on the 
abattoii and othci cold stonge conpiames lor then snirpbcs ol butter, 
eggs cheese lud meat This nuaiu that these com])«iuus haceto a marked 
extent as‘'UuiecI the task d fc^edmg tht large 1 industrial and com- 
mercial centres ol Canada In the course^ ot the investigation undei the 
»ider in eouncil incoiees ware seeintd horn all the more important grocers 
in the Lirgcst towns ot the dominion It was discoccital hat thcc bought 
diiteth from the cold storage conijiaaics practicallc all the bacon and ham 
the\ sold a laige proportion ol flic cheese about lialt the butter and be- 
tween October and A])nl 1 1 irge ]noiK)rtion of the eggs Their other sour- 
ces of supply were the. creiincrics foi butter the wholesale dealers and m 
a lew ease s the cheese fa tones for cheese and the wholesale dealers and the 
farmers lor eggs Really Iresh eggs are neeessarih bought from farmers, 
but in one case a grocer of good standing m Toronto bought his " fresh 
laid eggs ' from a cold storage compan\ These companies liav^e lately 
undertaken to su])ph dealers with the most cxjiensue kinds of meat, butter, 
cheese and eggs and this branch of their business is growing taiiicUy Some 
of them now manufacture fancy cheeses and do a well established trade in 
them 


§ 3 Profits of ihl com sjor-\ge companti s 

In the course of the investigation question-forms were sent to the va- 
rious companies asking in the case of each for sworn testimony as to : 
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(i) thequaiitityof each commodity bought during the year; b) its cost when 
stored, including charges for freight and unloading ; c) the total quantity 
thereof sold and the total amount for which it sold. From the data thus 
obtained the average cost and selling ])rices were comjnited. The diffe- 
rence between the two.which the investigators call the “margin rejuesents 
the cost of storing, leases, interest on the investtnent, extra charges, other 
exjxnises in which a commodity involv’e the cold storage company, 

and finally ti»e company’s protit. 

Since iqTj the margin on butter has increased by 2 cents a ]K)und, that 
on cheese by 0.35 cents a pound and that on eggs by (».()(> cents a dozen. 
( hi beef it has decreased by 012 cents a ])ound and on ham by o 76 cent’- 
a pound, while on l')aeon it has increased by 2,25 cents a ])oiind. 

Table II shows in detail for the ten largest cold storage companies the 
(juaiitities the3" bought and sold, their average buying and selling priet's. 
and their margins, a.s regarils butter, eggs, cheese, beef, fresh and salt [)ork. 
i)acon. ham. mutton and lamb The table does not specify costs of sto- 
rage. It is believed that there should be a special iuquirv int( the value 
of the by-]noducts of meat, and that a fixi‘d system of ke(‘])ing accounts oi 
storage and other costs on p<iiticular commodities sliould become eompul 
sory. At present these charges are arbitrarih' fi.xed ami lc‘vied b\ the 
different companies. Possibly a legal .scale ol charges might be established 
with the system of account -keeping. 

The investigation discovered that in npb luices in the home market 
txt.'eeded those in the ex])on market by 1 .82 cent'- jxa* pound of butter, 2,14 
cents per pound of cheese, 1.24 cents pel pound t>l beef and h.JT cents pel 
pound of ham , but fell below the ]»rices in the <'X])ort market by .pjh cent^ 
i)er dozen eggs, r.oS cents per pound of ])ork. and 0.48 c'cnts ])<a pound of 
bac'oiL 

Table Tl show^s that Company No () .sold 5,55h,ho5 dozen 
eggs at a margin ol 7 27 cents a dozen. One branch of this compan\' 
bought about four million dozen eggs in loiL at an average c'ost of 24.8 
cents a dozen and sold tliree and a half million dozen at an average ]>rice 
ot 34.7 cents a dozen. In the same year a iieighbouriug cold storage eoin- 
■{>an3' bought about 500,000 dozen eggs at 24.4 cents and sold them at 3f).3 
cents a dozen. If these two abnormal transactions be excluded the a\'erage 
margin of the otlier eight c niipaines is found to be not 4.3 but ; (> cents 
on a dozen eggs The tinnov'cr in the business is so (*iiormous that^the iu- 
\’estigators consideied that thi.s ]>rotit was probably still excessive. Ol 
twenty-six million dozen eggs sold by all the cold storage companies of 
Canada in iqtb the seven large abattoir companies sold .sexenteen and a 
half million dozen. The average margin of the ten c'ompaiiie,^' is 4.57 cents , 
that of the seven abattoir companies 4,67 cents, or o. cents higher than 
that of all the cold storage companies, and the latter would be miuai h)wer 
without the contribution of the abattoir companies. Thieo companies 
alone sold about fourteen million dozen eggs or about 53 per cent. f)f the 
total output of the cold storage companies. 

Blitter, — Of the fourty-four million pounds of butter sold in iqib by 
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the cold st(^rage coni]>aniefi twenty-nine millions were sold by the ten large 
com]>anies s})ee'ifie(l, fiv^e and a half millions by one company alone, by 
another and four and a half by yet another. The great abattoir houses sohl 
twenty-two tmt of the forty-four millions. Their general average margin 
is higher than that of the export houses but lower than that of all the cold- 
storage companies. Of butter only is this latter circumstance true. 

Cheese. Two com])anies alone sold over fifty million of the total 
seventy-two million p(ninds of cheese sold by all the cold storage compa- 
nies of Canada in KOb. Forty-nine out of these fifty million pounds were 
ex}H)ii:ed. These two t'ompanies therefore virtually monopolized the 
cold storage of cheese for export. Com])any No. lo, the larger of the two, 
shows a very moderate ])rofit, much lower than the average for all the cold 
storage eom])anies of Canada. No. 8. the smaller, shows a lower cost price, 
and a higher margin due to the larger ])roportioii of its cheese which it 
‘'old for home eousuiii])tion. Some of the more important clieese tlealeis 
state* that for a short time cheese factories and ])roduce dealers attem])tc(] 
to carry on tlieir own ex])()rt trade without the interveuticni of these two 
companies, but found that they received better remimeration b> dealing 
tlirough them. The average selling ])rice for ex}K>rt of Com])any No, to in 
i<)ib was cents a ])oun<l and that ol No. 8 was i8.o() cents. Another 
iheese C(>m])any in the central j)art of vSoutheni Ontario sold <),87o,u()} 
IHHinds of cheese in iQTb, tht^ bulk foi home consum])tiou. Thus three 
e()m[)anies sold sixty and a half million ])<)nnds of cheese out of the sevents - 
two and <i hall million pouinls sold by all the cold storage (a)m])anie^ in 
Canada. 

Bed. - The centralization of the beef trade in the hands of a lew eoiU' 
]>auies is e\'eu tiioie maiked than tluit of the trade in eggs and daii y produce. 
Of the 170 million ])ouuds of beef which ])assed through cold stoiage last 
yeai 124 million were '^edd by the seven large abat toil eom])anies, ninety- nine 
and a half million ]iounds wvre st>ld b\ three eom])anies only, and nearh 112 
million ])oiiiids In four companies <ml3\ Of the total l8() million ])ouuds 
])ought b}^ all the cold storage com]>anies more than sixt}^ millions were sold 
b\* branches of American coiiij)anies, at a smaller ]irofit than the Canadian 
liouses and almost entireh' 'for consuiiijition in Canada. The margin of 
the largest eonuqmy, namely No, 4, is lower than the general margin. ]>ut 
the average margin of the four largest conipanies taken together is consi- 
dt rabh* liiglier than the genera) margin. Tliis latter circumstance is con- 
sistent with what is found in the ease of other commodities. 

Bacon Com])any () sold, at a margin of 5.05 cents a pound, ninety- 
seven millions out of the total 151 million which pUvSsed through cold sto- 
rage in 1015. At least ninety-four out of these ninety-seven millions w’ere 
intended for export. In 11^5 the same company sold fifty-sev'^en and a 
half million pounds at a margin of 3.67 cents : there was no evidence of an 
iiK'rease in the storage or other costs to account for the rise on this earlier 
margin wliich the investigators found to have been sufficient, satisfac- 
tory and profitable Companies 5 and 9 together sold 140 millions of 
the 150 million pounds of bacon sold in rqib by all the cold storage compa 
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CANAT>.\ ~ Aamcri/niRAL economy in oekerae 


(H 

nies in Canada. In the same year Canada's total export of bacon was, ac- 
cording to the figures of the Trade and Coniinercc I)e])artnient, t6c) mil- 
lion pounds. Perhaps no country supplying the Allies with food can afford 
an example of a nearer aiiproach to a monojioly in one commodity The 
basis of a niono])oh^ in bacon existed before the war, and the extraordinary 
conditions ruling since the outbreak ot hostilities have enabled its develop- 
ment. 

The c\ pani^ion ot tnidc due to the u ar did not bring equal profits 

to the len large companies mentioned in 'J'able IT. Table III vsliows appro- 
ximately the increase in Iheii receipts, liom tiadeMn the ])U)ducts covered 
by the investigation, between iqr3 and iqi6. J^y-] noducts, such as 
hides and lard, are eA.cliuled. The dis]»io])ortionateiiici ease of the jirofits 
of Companies Nos. 5 and 10 is largely due to tlieii sales of ])ork ami bacon. 
Company No.i, one of tlie largest dealer- in beef in tin* Wc'st, has tud)l<‘d its 
sales of b(‘ef since 191:3. 

'fAura in. 
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(t) The rec'ord« ot Compnnv No 1 tor Tc>t 5 arc not available The lis^iires reiacsenlnig 
tliis coinjiaio^’s receipts in loi ^ aic addt^d bcc.in«e then* is at le.ist a ])artial oxeilappin^^ of its 
diretdorate with that of Company No i) and perhaps a tlosei ass nation ot the two t oinpanics 


§ 3. OENKRAf, CONCT.TTSIONS. 

The following are the general couclusif)ns of the invevStigators under the 
order-in-council . 

The busincvss of the cold storage companies has on the whole been fairly 
conducted. There has been no illegal combination and no excessive accu- 
mulation on the part of any of them. 



sTouMii: 


^>5 

Individual instancevS of ])rofileering occurred during 1916. Tlie pro- 
fiteering com])anies as a rule lowered tlieii margins in ku/, after the order-iii- 
council as to the cost of living had come into forces hut these margins 
seem to have remained too liigh. Tiie question of their justice or injustice 
cannot howe^'el Ix' absoiuUdy determined without either a criminal ])rose- 
cution or a declaiation by the Food Controlh'r as to fair prices or a fair 
margin. 

A tendency has become ap])arcnt on file ])Hrt of a few companies to 
exact seemingly (excessive margins on beef and butter As to this mat- 
ter also there cannot be certaint}' without a ]>rosecution or a declaration of 
the Food CoiitrollcT. 

Tile ])rotits of most of the cold storage com])anies not convicted of 
])rofitecring migjit ])robably be IcNsened as legards certain of their lines of 
trade although the jirices tliey obtain aie not high as compaual with those 
prevalent before the wai. The great extension of their business during the 
war would probably make lessemxl p’^olits on individual tuiiisactions fair. 

Any lowciiug ol the margins of the c'old stoiage companies will only 
go a short way towaids reducing ])rices to the ('onsumtr. The profits of 
the coni])aiiics vveic made on their cnotiuous turiiovTrs. their margin per 
pound or pel do7X‘n being compaiatively smalh 

Finally the rcpoit of the investigation states that the farmer, the cold 
storage waiehousc, the wliolcsale jnoducc niendiaiit, the retailer and the 
consumer, indeed all jiersous whoin any way have come into relation with the 
commodities eoveied by this u*])ort - including, among a multitude of others, 
tlie farm labourers whose uages havT l)eeu incieastd, the carter whose 
charge has risen, the miller whose shorts and bran command liiglua* juices, 
the emjdoyees of wholesalers and retailers wdiose ]>a> is higher, the consu- 
mer wlio ic(|uires delivery on a more ex])ensive svstenn and who besides 
is, on his own account as master or cuijdoyec, a link in a chain causing other 
high prices whieli react upon the juices of the commodities covered by 
this report — all have contributed to juoduce existing j)rices. rheie cannot 
be peace jirices in war conditions. 



UNITED STATES. 


THE IMrR()VEMl':NT OE CONDITIONS AMONG IMMIGRANTS 
INTO CAEIEORNIA. 


OI^KICIAT, SOT^RCKS: 

SECOND ANNUAL RLPORT OI Till COMMI^*sION 01 IMMIO.RAIION AND TToUSlNfC. (»r C VLIFORNIA 
.> J.iiuLiry ir)ir) Silii rraticisio, i{yit> 

IiviMiGRANi rDirCATiON II ^FLi'i-^ ruMihlu <1 hv the Coiumission of Iimtiijjjraf ion ntul Housing 
of Ccililoinio 

The IIOML Tlachlr Tiir ^ct wiiii a \^oRKING pi vn rulihslud }»\ the Commission of Im 
inigr<ition mid Housing ot Culiloxiiia, Sun Fr«iUcis<.o, i<)i6 
Ai:)VisuRY I'AMPiiLri ON Camp .Samtaiion and Houmno Sun Fnim isco, i oi<) 

Kl'pori on UNiLMPiovMrNi to His I^xcllllncv (ioviiRNou lliuAM W JcniNsON, iiY run 
Commission or Immiouaiton and Housing oi California 9 Dctembm 101 l 

RrPORT ON KUIIUI OI DI^TITUiU UNKMPIOYUD H )1 i I9I5 TO HiS FCKCIT 1 J'NOV (KIVFRNOR 

IliRvvi V\' Johnson BY ihe Commission or Immk.ration and Hottsini; oi California. 
2*>^Tipk 191 s 


On 12 June 1913 the parliament of California a]>proved an Act creat- 
ing the Coirmussion of Immigration and Houbing. 

TJiis commission consivSts of live persons nominated by the governor 
of the State and rcc'eiving no payment other than reimbursement of the 
necessaiy ex]^enses they incur while tr;ivelling on the commission’s business. 
The commisbiun has jK)wer fully to investigate the condition of immigrants 
and the opportunities before them. It gathers information as to agricultural 
pOwSsibilities and opiiortunities for settlement on land within the State, and 
may therefore make surveys of soil and arable land and collect data as to 
price and productivity, and also as to the need and demand of agriculture 
for labour. It must co-operate with State and municipal employment bureaux 
and private employment agencies, and also with similar federal insti-* 
tutions and institutions in other States, in order to secure the distribution 
and employment of immigrants. It must collect and publish, for distri- 
bution among immigrants, such information |n English and foreign languages 
as is deemed essential to their protection, distribution, education an4 
welfare. It must co-operate with the proper authorities and orgauka- 
tions, both public and private, in order to give the immigrant the best 
opportunities for acquiring education and citi^epship. It may inspect all 
labour camps within the State and investigate the bousing conditions in 
which immigrants live. It is responsible for calling the attention of the 
proper authorities to violations, to the detriment of immigrants, of th« 
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laws pertaining to the payment of wages, to employment generally and 
to housing conations. 

With the aid of the commission’s official publications we will shortly 
examine its efforts in the principal spheres entrusted to it and the results 
it has hitherto obtained, with particular reference to agricultural labourers. 


§ I. Immigration and sKrrtEMKNT. 

The commission, while realizing the advisability of directing the tide 
of immigration towards agriculture in order to hasten development of the 
land and to lessen the supply of unskilled labour which tends to lower the 
wages of the working classes, has throughout been aware of the danger, 
no less great, of recruiting for agriculture among utitrained and unfit im- 
migrants without necessary capital. In a recent article (i) we spoke of 
interior colonization in California and showed the conditions of agri- 
culture in this State and the needs formulated by the commission which 
investigated them. The new syvStem of land credit, instituted by the law 
of 17 July 191C, will not fail sooner or later to facilitate the settlement of 
a part of the floating rural population in that it will give it means of 
access to the land. 

The commission has confined its attention to the improvement of rural 
conditions and to furnishing general information I0 all those who are at- 
tracted to this country. Indirc'ctly much of its work has tended to make 
rural life more attractive, es])ecially its effort to secure better housing and 
sanitation in small towns, on farms and in labour camps, and its educational 
programme to which wo will prCvSently recur. It has taken direct action in 
two ways, by prosecuting cases of fraudulent sales of land and securing the 
passage of the Act which forbids dishonest advertising of land, and by ar- 
ranging to v^upply information as to agricultural land to pros])ective purcha- 
sers. By the Act in question, which was approved in 1915, a new section 
was added to the State Penal Code making it a misdemeanour to publish 
or disseminate any untrue or misleading statement concerning the situation, 
extent, or any other quality or attribute of real estate situated in tliis State 
or elsewhere. 

In all, since the Complaint Bureau was founded by the Commission, it 
has dealt with 7,369 cases ; and of the 2,906 complaints received in 1915, 
94 were of frauds connect with sales of land. 

As regards its supply of information the Commission has made an arf 
rangement with the Division of Agricultural PyXtension of the Univeivsity o- 
Califoniia, in virtue of wlxich the land experts of the latter department not 
only furnish general information but also make special reports on particular 
tracts of land. The following notice, in several languages, is placarded 
throughout the State. The Commission... will make an investigation and 


(t) Infcrnaiional Revim of Agncnltutal Ec<jnomics, StiJtembcr ioi7> 5.9- 
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free report to any immigrant concerning any particular tract of land which 
he may have visited and the purchase of which he is contemplating. This 
report will include a careful study of the land involved, both from the point 
of view of its agricultural ])ossibilities and from the point of view of its 
location as regards marketing possibilities. If an immigrant also states 
his previous experience, his financial condition, and amsweis freely other 
questions put to him, this report will also give s])ecific advice as to the 
wisdom of taking up the ]>ro]x>sed land. Before any immigrant buys or 
makes any ]:)ayment on a piece of land he should have a free report on it 
from the State Commission of Inunigration and Housing, 525 Market 
Street, San Brancisco. The Commission's interpreiers s])eak and write all 
languages 

It is hoped in this way to reach the majoiity of ])rospective immigrant 
purchasers and thus ])revent frauds in the sale of lauds rather than prose- 
cute foi frauds which have already been ])erpetrated. Himdr(‘ds of com- 
plaints which reach the Complaint Bureau show that most purchasers of 
land are sadly in need of expert advice. Rven many trained farmers seem 
unable to judge of soil and of the general agricultural value of land except 
by acttial exj^rience, and ceilainly immigrants unfamiliar with Californian 
conditions need advice and assistance. It is felt therefoic that this scheme 
has great j)ossibiKtics and the commis^^ion hopes next year to report cemsi- 
derable progres^^ in conne<'tion with it. 


§ 2. T.ABOUK and UNKMPLOYMltNT. 

Section 5 of the Act creating the Commishion empowered it 'Ho devise 
and carry out such suitable methods as will tt iid to ])ievent or relieve con- 
gestion and obviate unemployment 

The tavSk implied is considerable. The distribution of labour and its 
utilization in accordance with the workmen's aptitudes and individual 
qualities is one of the probk*ms most difficult to solve. 

The Commission has studied it m relation to the special conditions 
which j)revail in California, In co-oi>eiation with the United vStates Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations it has conducted an enquiry within this 
State under the following headings : 

" a) Study of special localities to show methods of obtaining labour ; 
" b) Study of several hundred life histories of migratory and casual 
workers -^to learn causes of unemployment and methods of obtaining 
jobs; 

" c) vStudy of available material in United States census, report of 
United States Immigration Commission, report of State Commissioner of 
Labour Statistics, reports of labour unions in California ; 

" d) Investigation of eighty-one private employement agencies within 
the State to determine their real status and value 

In December 1914 the Commission jjresented to the government a 
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port wliich contained the following among other detailed^ recommenda- 
tions : 

i) The creation of a State bureau of labour exchanges under a repre- 
sentative board or commission and having branch ofEccs in the centres of 
population to act as a clearing-house for labour. The bureau should co- 
operate with the Railway Commission to provide low fares for the labourers 
it places, and should have authority to regulate private and philanthropic 
agencies of employment, issuing and revoking licenses to them at pleasure. 

2) The emKrtmenl of more stringent laws for the regulation of private 
employment agencies. 

3) TJie a]j])oiutment of a special committee or some existing commivS- 
sion to conduct an extended iiivesligation into llie wisdom of devising a 
scheme for insurance against uiiem])loyment, possible schemes for regula- 
rizing and dovetailing private enterprise, and ways and means of underta- 
king iniblic works during ptniods of depiession. 

4) Tlie oiganizatioii of lural credit on Kuropean linens 

5) A State land Inireau which would ])ref(‘rably co-operatt‘ with the 
University of Califoniia. 

Some of these lecommendatioiis IhiXQ already been followed, notably 
mmibeis 2, 3 and 4 ; and as regards number which was also a recommenda- 
tion of the Conun ission on Land Colonization whose report we treated in 
on r article already cited, the Commission of Immigration has, as we have 
seen, succeeded in forming within itself a special organization which 
constitutes a gieal iinjnovoment on the previous vState of affairs. 

As regards the ])robleins of agricultural labour they are no more than 
an asp(‘ct of the geneial agrarian problem in Cahfornia. Speculation in 
land has had deploralile ('onsequences. On this subject Colonel Harris 
Weinstock expressed hiinsOf as folhwvs, in an address delivered on 11 No- 
vember 191 1 to the Calitoiriia State Fruit Growers’ Convention: '‘Great 
fortunes have been expended throughout the nation and elsewhere, in- 
viting ];eop]c to engage in California horticulture and agricultnie, but our 
methods have btxni so crude and so unscientific and the love of greed on the 
part of land iiromoters has been such that a very gieat proportion of those 
who ha \'e been induced to come here and to buy our acreage have failed, 
with great misfoitune to themselves and with serious injury to the vState. 
A frightfully large proportion of such investors have come to grief, have 
been forced back to the cities, many of them as unskilled labourers, to swell 
the ranks of the casual unemployed....'’ The Commission would look with 
favour on legislation which would break up large holdings of unimproved 
lands and open them up to development and colonization. 

In the matter of unemployment the Commission, at the governor’s 
request, laid down for the towns and counties of the Stfite a uniform plan 
of action, according to which the unemployed executed works of public 
utility in return for board and lodging. It was an interesting attempt to 
replace unproductive charity by useful work. In the winter of 1914-1915 
tUofe than 100,000 persons profited directly or undirectly by tliis organiza- 
tion. 
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§ Kducation. 

In order to raise the intellectual and moral level of immigrants the Com- 
mission has engaged, in accordance with the Act, in a campaign against 
ignorance. A considerahle proportion of the foreign labourers are illiterate. 
'J'lie first efforts were naturally made in the towns where evening schools 
and classes in civics teach the English language and the rules of ixilitical 
and social life to an increasing number of aliens. An Act approved in April 
1915, which had effect from the following loth of August — the Home Tea- 
cher Act - brought education to the women and girls who had previously 
been neglected. By itvS terms “ home teachers are appointed “ to work 
in tlie homes of pupils (of the common sclioob) instructing children and 
adults in matters 1 elating to school attendance and j)repaTation therefor ; 
also in sanitation, in the English language, in E^’^isehold duties such as 
purchavse, ]ue])aration and u.se of food and of clothing, and in the fundamen- 
tal principles of the American system of government and the rights and du- 
ties of citizenship 

The educational ])rogramme w^e have outlined is however designed to 
benefit only the immigrants who live in towns or within reach of rural schools* 
The tlioii sands who li^'e in labour cam]>s and other isolated places have to 
be reached in other ways Li the 6f>3 lal)our camps inspected by the Com- 
mission between July 1915 and January 1916 there w^eie 17,140 foreign-lxirn 
persons of whom onl}^ i,78() 01 10.4 per cent, were naturalized citizens. Of 
their number 4.371 spoke no English. Instruction was offered in only ’/jq per 
cent, of the camps and only 36 j)er cent, of tJiem were within a mile of a 
public school. Attendance at a night school more than a mile away can 
liardly be exjiected of tired woiking men. The data collected in labour 
camps in the past two }ears show that, at a conservative estimate, 
some 75,000 people live in them either all the year round or for a consi- 
derable ])aii: of each year. 

The Commission found that it was absolutely necessary to provide 
schooling for some 5,000 children in the labour cam]>s. A system of 
correspondence courses for adults has been ma])ped out, with a view to 
allowing migratory workers to pursue their courses as they pass from camp 
to cam]! ; and it has been planned that an instructor shall visit the larger 
camps at regular inteiviils in order to give personal teaching and keep 
alive the interest in self-education. 


§ 4 S'l'ATISTJCS AS TO 1 A HOUR CAMI^S ANT) THEIR .SANlTAIiY CONDITION. 

Ihe labour camps of California are for agricultural labourers and tarn*- 
bermen and for indUvStrial workers. To the form^ of these two categories 
belong persons employed on i) beetroot cultivation, 2) fruit growjbagi 
3) in vineyaids, 4) in hoj) Vtircls, 5) in woods, and 6) on ranches. As regards 
the numbers of residents of camps thus severally employed the Comnds- 
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sion found that in the 663 camps it inspected between r July 1915 and i 
Jlinuary 1916 there were working on 


beetroot fields i>758 persons (men, women and children) 

fruit farms x,i5i 

vineyards (>9 

Hop plantations b /^57 

lumber 10,221 

ranches 775 


or a total of 20,831 agricultural labourers and lumber- 

men as against a total of 19,610 inhabitants of the various industrial 
camps. In the absence of precise data as to all the camps, of which 
there are more than a thousand, it may be concluded that their po- 
pulation is fairly evetil}^ divided between the agricultural and the indus- 
trial classes. About 21 per cent, of the total population of the inspected 
camps is made up of 4.596 women and 4,o()4 children, a circumstance 
which makes more urgent the hygienic merisurcs prescribed by the 
Commission. WbmeJi were found in 380 cam]>s, as earners in 196. 
Of the women at work 1,760 were employed on hop ] kicking and jam 
making, the others in the beetroot fields, as cooks or on other do- 
mestic work Of the total employed po]>ulatiou 9,405 persons were skil- 
led and 24,258 unskilled labourers. On this ])oint data for 36 camps are 
lacking. More than 70 ])er cent, of the skilled lalx)urers were emj)loyed in 
mines and quarries, on oilfields and on lumber woiks. In agricultural camps 
the percentage of skilled labour was very small. It was 84 per cent, in 
the beetroot fields, 13.5 per cent, in the fruit ])lantations, 0.2 per cent, in 
the hoj^yards, and 10.7 ])cr cent, on the ranches. Among the lumbermen it 
was as much as 43.4 per cent. Of 36,264 adult labourers 6,948 or about 
19 per cent., including 3,376 skilled labourers, were maiiied. In other 
words 35.8 ])er cent, of the skilled lalx)urers were married wliile only 14.7 
per cent, of the others had charge of a family. It i.s further interesting to 
note that the comparatively permanent work of the oilfields cm]3loyed men 
of whom 40.5 per cent, were married, while in the otlier crLm]:)S less than 
10 per cent, of the residents were married. 

1111913 an Act was passed for the improvement of the sanitary condi- 
tion of labour canijis. Its enforceme-nt was entrusted to the State Board 
of Health, which delegated such task to the Commission of Immigration. 
On 8 August 1915 the amended Lalxiur Camp Sanitation Act became 
effective and the State Board's power of enforcement was transferred to the 
Commission. In applying the law the Commission took into ac'count the 
fact that the data it had collected up to i January 1915 showed more than 
half the residents of lyabour Camps to be immigrants. 

The inspection of the labour camps had shown that the condition of 
many of them was insanitary. The Commission endeavours to bring about 
improvement through friendly co-operation between eTn]>loyers and em- 
ployed. So far it has not been necessary to resort to the courts to secure com- 
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pliaxice with the laws, and threats of a prosecution, to be made the 

execution of improvements within a fixed time, have been few but effective. 
An educational pamphlet on camp sanitation and on housing has been 
published and })lacards on the same subject liave been placed in the camps 
The amciidements of the Labour Camp Sanitation Act i)assed by the legis* 
lature of 1915 practically bi ought the legal standard of living condition" 
up to tlie level of that advised in the pamphlet. They were as follows ^ 
“ i) MCvSh houses, kitchens and dining tents must be kept in a sa- 
nitary state and all openings must be screened (agdnst flies) ; 

'' 2) Adeipiate and convenient toilet facilities must be ])rovided — 
latiines or piivies must have pits of certain depth, lime or ashes must be 
used as disinfectants, and all openings must be screened ; 

'' j) Garbage and rubbish must be deposited in sanilaiy, covered 
receptacles which must be emptied daily, and the contents disjioscd of 
by a sanitary method ; 

“ 4) The Commission of Immigration and Housing of California shall 
enforce the Act, and have the powei to inspect all cam])s lo secure com- 
pliance with the above* new provisions, and also with the sections of the 
Act dealing willi <idcquatc sleeping facilities, giiicral sanitation, clcan- 
lineSvS, etc " 

The Commission hes supjdied detailed ])lans oi bath-house s for men and 
women in the cam])s and of refuse mcineratois, and instructions foi sinking 
and managing wells, for making }>ortable latrines and for making clean, aiiy 
and fly-proof kitchens and mess houses. It has laid down the jirecautions 
to be taken avainst mosquitoc where there is stagnant watei, tlie necessity 
of depositing refuse at a distance from kitchens, and the precautions to be 
taken again.^t the contamination of drinking water, etc It has been sup- 
poited by the Bureau of vSanitary Ivigineering whu h w'as created in 
1915 and which deals with all the technical jiroblems of sanitation w^hich 
foimerly fell to the Commission's engineer. 

It is estimated that 46 per cent, of the camjis inspected in 1915 might 
be classed as “ good ", 35 per eeiit. as " fair ", and 19 per cent, as " bad ", 
This shows an inciease of 12. i on the pere^entage ol “ good " camps in 
1914 and a decrease of 11 per cent, on that of “ bad " cam]>s Moreover 
51.3 ])cr cent, of the laboureis were lodged in " good " camps in 1915 as 
compared with 35 5 per cent, in 1914. It is evident therefore that there is 
on the whole a resiionse in the larger camps to the Commission's efforts. 

Facilities for bathing existed in only 420 of the 663 camps inspected . 
It was found that in only two of these 420 camps did the men use the baths 
less often than once a week : in 208 they jised them daily and in 123 weekly. 

No latrines were provided in 52 camps, but this indicates an improve- 
ment on 1914 when there were none in 114 out of 876 camps. 

Precautions against flies in mess-houses and kitchens are harder to 
teach but there has been a noticeable improvement in this direction. 

As regards sleeping accommodation 22 per cent, of the camps entirely 
failed to satisfy the requirements of the Commission in this respect. In 
34 per cent, of them there were no floors in the bunk-houses or sleeping 
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tents. In ten camps there were no bunks and the men had to sleep on 
the ground. 

As regards the nationality of the labourers 7.06 per cent, of the immi- 
grants in the 663 camps inspected were Mexicains, 11.40 were Italians, 4.76 
were Japanese, 3.16 were vSpaniards, 2.65 were Portuguese and 2.34 were 
Greeks. 

Tlie work accomplished by the Commission of Immigration and Housing 
was summarized by (Jovernur Hiram W. Johnson in his message to the Ca- 
lifornian legislature in 1915. The labour camps of the vState of California 
were in many cases unfit for human habitation. The Commission of Immi- 
gration and Housing undertook a s^’stematic inspection of these camps. 
Hundreds of them it has cleaned up and rendered sanitary. For more 
than t)(),ooo human beings the Commission has jnovided better and more 
sanitary j>laces in whicli to live, and for this great wojk, so well performed, 
the Commission has the thanks not only of those who were unable to aid 
theniselvf'S and have benefited, but of the State at large 
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111 our issue for last Octobei we explained the Coin Production Act 
1917 as it affects the waives of ai^ricultural laboureis and restiicts the raising 
of agricultural rents in Phigland and Wales. We jiurjxise now to state 
what are the further provisions of tliis law'. 


§ I. Minimum Prick ok whkat and Oats. 

A fanner who is compelled to ])ay a minimum wage to the laboureis 
he emplo\ s may find that he is in cousequeuce tilling his laud at a loss if 
the. sum of tiie wages and the tent he pa\s be dis}iro])oitioiiate to the ])rice 
at which he sells his cro})s. In such case he has a legitimate grievance ; and 
therefoie the Act not only, as we explained in oui ])re\iotis artickc protects 
him against an unfair incr(‘asc of his rent, but also guarantees to him a mi- 
nimum price for his wheat and oats. 

The guarantee is afforded the first clause of Part I of the Act w'hich 
states that “ if the average price for the wheat or oats of any year for which 
a minimum price is fixed under this Act... is less than the minimum ])rice 
as fixed by this Act, the occupier of any land on w^lucli wheat or oats liave 
been ])roduced for that year shall be entitled to be ])aid by the Board of 
Agriculture and lusheries in respect of each (piarter of wheat or oats which 
he ])ro%^cs to the satisfaction of the board to have been so ])roduced and to 
have been sold, a sum equal to the difference bc^tween the aveiage price 
and the minimum price per (juarter 

The miuimum prices fire fixed as followcs : 


Crop for Year 

j Wfaeat» price per quarter 

j Oats, price per quarter 

1017 

1 1 

' (lOS. 1 

1 

18s. 

1918 

1 1 


1019 .... 

1 'j.'jS 


1920 . . . 

1 


1921 . . ... 

15 *. 

i 

IC )22 . 
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under this section of the Act the board may recover from the person then 
entitled to resume its occupation the value of the works of cultivation 
and adaptation which they have executed ; and such person will be entitled 
to receive from them compensation for any direct or substantial loss which 
he has incurred in consequence of their action. The amount payable in 
either case will, in default of agreement between those concerned, be deter- 
mined by a single arbitrator in accordance with the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1908. If the (lis])uting ptirties do not agiee tqvjn an aibitrato he will 
be nominated by the President of the {surveyors' Institution. 

The Iloard of Agiiculture and P'lsherios may authorize any person or 
body of persons to exercise on their behalf any of their ])owers to enforce 
proper cultivation of land, or they may constitute a body to do so in condi- 
tions which they will prescribe. 

§ 3. Spkciat PRovisroxs eor Scoit\ni> VNDIrETAM). 

The Corn Production Act, 1917, is applicable to Scotland with the fol- 
lowing modifications : 

a) The Board of Agriculture for Scotland is substituted for the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheiies. 

b) A separate Agricultural Wages Board is establislied for Scotland 
and substituted for the Agricultural Wages Board. 

c) The Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1908, is substituted for 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, igo^. 

d) The Chairman of the Scottish Committee of the vSurveyoi s’. Insti- 
tution is substituted for the President of the Surveyors’ Institution, 

e) The lidinburgh Gazette " is substituted for the Ivondoii Ga- 
zette 

To Ireland the Act is applied with the following modifications : 

a) The powers and duties of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
will be exercised and performed by the I/ird Lieutenant or by or through 
vStich departments and bodies as lie may determine. 

b) A separate Agricultural Wages Board is established for Ireland 
and substituted for the Agricultural Wages Board ; but the poweis of the 
latter board to fix minimum rates of wages shall be exercised by the Lord 
Lieutenant on the advice of the separate board for Ireland. F'or all re- 
ferences in the Act to the rate of at least 25s. a week references to an ade- 
quate rate are substituted. The jirovisions of the Act as to the retrospec- 
tive effect of a minimum rate of wages for able-bodied men do not apply 
to Ireland. 

c) The provisions of the Act as to the constitution of the Agricul- 
tural Wages B<mrd and District Wages Committees do not apply to Ireland. 
This exception is due to the fact that the Irish members of the Agricultural 
Sub-Committee, on whose report the Act was based, were appointed at a 
later date than the English and Scottish members, and tlierefore it was 
impossible for the committee to give adequate attention to the special cir* 
cumStances of Ireland which bear on the question of Wages Boards. 
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The average price for the wheat or oats of any year is defined as the 
average price for the seven months beginning on the first day of September, 
and is to be calculated from all the weekly averages for those months. 
Such weekly average prices of wheat and oats are to be ascertained in ac- 
cordance with the Corn Returns Act, 1882. The Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries will, as soon as jwssible after the end of March in any year, cause 
the average price of wheat and oats for the preceding year to be publislied 
in the ** London Gazette 

The occupier of any land is defined for the purposes of the Act as the 
person who occupies on the first day of September in any year the land on 
which the grain in question is in that year produced. 

No pivmcnh under this part of the Act in respect of any wheat or 
oats sold will be made unless the Board of Agriculture be convinced that the 
grain has been delivered in ])ursuance of the sale. All claims for such pay- 
ments must be made to the board which will solely and finally determine 
with respect to them. Any person making a false statement or represen- 
tation in order to obtain such a pa)mient is liable on siimmar)^ conviction 
to imprisonment with or without hard labour for a term not exceeding six 
months. 


§ 2. Power to Enkorce rROPr:K cni/nvAiTON. 

The [)rovisions in the first three parts of the Act as to minimum wages, 
rents and minimum prices seek to ensure that farming is profitable to the 
farmer. The fourth part of the Act is directed against the farmer to whose 
activity the guarantee of a fair profit is not a sufficient stimulus. 

The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries may, if they consider that any 
land is not being cultivated to the best interests of the country, serve a no- 
tice on the occupier requiring him to cultivate it in accordance with their 
directions. If he fail to do this, the board may, if he be owner of the 
land, enter on it and take any steps they think necessary for its adaptation 
or cultivation, all for such time as they think fit. If the recalcitrant occupier 
be a tenant the board may make such order as they deem to be necessary, 
either authorizing the landlord to determine the tenancy as they require, or 
themselves determining the tenancy, or directing that the tenancy be conti- 
nued but that any covenant or condition of the contract thereof which 
seems to them to interfere with the required cultivation of the land be 
stispended. Any such order of the board will have effect as though it 
were contained in the contract of tenancy. It may include provisions 
adjusting the relations between tenant and landlord where tenancy is 
determined, or securing payments or other benefits to the landlord where 
tenancy is suspended. ^ 

No penalty in the shafie of an increase of rent or otherwise will be incur- 
red by a tenant, whatever be his contract of tenancy, for any action which 
the board certify that he has ti^en reasonably in order to carry out their 
directions, 

On withdrawing from possession of land on which they have entered 
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